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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 


j^ die Februam, 1832 


till utv&mw 


tight Bton$Sir Jam es Macintosh, in the Chair 


WILLIAivf'lf^CULLOCH,. Esq. called in and examined 

.i^Whax opinion have you formed upon the general nature and character of 13 February 183s. 
out subsidiary treaties in India, and of their effect upon the good government of — 
the respective territories to which they relate?—The subsidiary system gives the • M'Culkx/i, Esq 
British Government a more complete command over the military resources of the 
countries to which it extends, and better security against treacherous combination 
on the pjirt of the native powers, and popular insurrection on the part of their 
subjects, than probably could be obtained by any other means; it must, however, 
be confessed that, these advantages are purchased at a considerable (soriil may be 
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2 EVIDENCE on EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 

and the resident from meddling too much ; but when this is avoided, 
may be made a most useful instrument of government. There is, however, another 
view under,which the subsidiary system may be considered, I mean that of its 
inevitable tendency to bring every native state into which it is introduced, sooner 
or later, under the exclusive dominion of the British Government. It has already 
done this completely in the case of the Nabob of the Carnditic, it has made some 
progress in that of the Peishwa, and the Nizam ,; and the whole of the territory of 
these princes will unquestionably suffer the same fate as the Carnatic.” Sir Thomas 
Munro proceeded in that most able and interesting letter to show, with prophetic 
sagacity, how this result was likely to be brought about, and to state the grounds 
on which it appeared to hjm “ very questionable whether such a change, either as 
it regards the natives or ourselves, ought to be desired.” To the observations of 
that excellent man I only beg leave to add, that the multiplicity of perplexing 
details arising out of the extension of our political relations, has trenched most 
seriously upon the time and attention both of the governments in India and of the 
authorities at home, and have thus tended in no slight degree to divert to foreign 
interests a large portion of those cares, which might perhaps have been more pro¬ 
fitably bestowed on improving the administration of our own territories. 

2. Have you any observations of a general nature to add to the answer you have 

given ?—I have only to add, that the policy of introducing a system of that sort, 
apd of retracing our steps after it has been widely established, are very different 
questions; It may be liable, as I think it is, to all the objections already stated ; 
but if the question be put, what is to be done now, I confess I am unable to give 
an answer. r; \ ■ ■ 

3. Do you think it has produced more harm than good ?—I think in the coun¬ 
tries where it has been introduced the evil preponderates. In Mysore, while 
Poorneah was at the head of the government, it went on exceedingly well, during 
the minority of the rajah; but since the death of Poorneah, and the rajah has chosen 
to take an active part in his own administration, and, in fact, has been acting % 
almost'without any minister at all, things have gone on badly. The whole Of his 
treasure, amounting to about 70 lacs of pagodas, that Poorneah left in the treasury, 
has been squandered ; and I believe there has been lately an insurrection in the 
Mysore territories. But serious as the evils of the system are, it appears to me 
a matter of almost insuperable difficulty to retrace our steps, because this can only* 
be done with the consent of the other parties to the treaties ; and though some of 
them might not hesitate to give their consent, yet the mischiefs that would ensue 
would probably be very great, and might throw the whole country into confusion. 

4. Would it not in fact be opening the treaties of all those states ?--Yes. If 
there was a question respecting any of them, it would be respecting those with the 
Rajpoot states. I think it would be easku^ta dissolve the subsidiary connexion 
with those states, and that there would be less danger in doing so than there would 
be in abrogating the treaties with the small states in Central India, for in the latteir 
case, I am satisfied those states would fall into great confusion and anarchy, and a new 
predatory power might again rise up in the heart of India. On the other hand* 
the Rajpoot states, though they might not improbably quarrel among themselves 
if they were emancipated from British control, have never been considered as tie- 

longing 
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ging to the predatory association ; and I have in my memorandum, in reply to 
Id of the questions put to me, expressed a doubt whether it was necessary to exact 
e permanent sacrifice of their independence, in order to secure the future tran¬ 
quillity of Central India. 

5. Can you state shortly the changes which have recently taken place in our 
relations with the state of Nagpore?—Under the treaty of 1826 it was stipulated, 
that the lands then reserved for the maintenance of the rajah’s military force should 
continue under British management until the rajah should give satisfactory evidence 
of his ability, and disposition properly to administer those territories. By a provi- 

M sional agreement, concluded in 1829, those territories were delivered over to the 
rajah a own management, on his agreeing to pay eight lacs of rupees per annum to 
the British Government; and he Was at the same time relieved from the obligation 
< of maintaining atiy force for our use beyond 1,000 horse. The British officers 
who had been appointed to the command of the rajah’s force under the treaty of 
were .likewise withdrawn. The subsidy which his Highness had agreed to 
pay* and the expense of the contingent which he had agreed to maintain under the 
treaty of 1816, were, by the provisional engagement of 1818, commuted for ter¬ 
ritory, ancl hence we got possession of the districts upon the Nerbudda, yielding 
a revenue of upwards of 20 lacs. 

6 . Are you prepared to offer any suggestions by which the disadvantages attend¬ 
ing the present system can be obviated?—No general suggestions. In particular 
cases means mad be found for preventing mischief in Sometimes increasing 1 and occa¬ 
sionally in relaxing our interference ; and upon a judicious choice .of the persons 
selected to fill the office of British Resident? at Native Courts much will always 
depend. But I cannot offer any suggestions calculated to counteract the general 
tendencies of the system. 

7. What opinion have you formed upon the subject of Sir Thomas Munro’s sug- 

f gestion, of managing thecountry through a Dewan?—We have two instances in point, 
the one favourable and the other unfavourable. In the case of Mysore, under JPoor- 
heabdwbom I have before mentioned, things went on very well. In the Nizam’s 
country this expedient,has not succeeded so well. In 1808, when Meerallarn died, 
there w-as a good deal of correspondence between the Bengal government and the 
Nizam, upon the subject of the choke of his successor, and it terminated in a com¬ 
promise, by which the Nizam was allowed the choice of his nominal prime minister, 
and we of the effective minister. The result was,, that Mooneer ul Moolk was appointed 
minister by the Nizam, in which capacity, however, he never acted, the whole public 
business of the country having been transacted by Chundoo Loll, the deputy of our se¬ 
lection, and things have certainly not gone on prosperously. The great objection to 
A such an arrangement is, that under it you never can know who is really the author of 
the measures adopted'. If anything very 1 objectionable occurs, the mihtster may plead 
that it was done at the recommendation or by the desire of the British resident, to 
whom it was his duty to defer : the latter, on the other hand, ipay say that it was 
solely the act of the minister, and that be had' nothing to do with it. There is thus 
a sort of divided and undefined responsibility, which amounts to no responsibility 
at all. To the arrangement in question may be in great measure ascribed the 
enormous debt contracted by the government of Hyderabad, to the house of 
E.i. —VI. a 2 Palmer 
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Palmer & Company; the decline of the revenue and the re-accumulation of the 
public debt, after it had been almost wholly paid off; and, I may add, that the 


i ' -- - j l -- t uaavi, luiii. ujg 

? e „I y 1 ***' . aristocracy of the country have been completely sacrificed to the personal interests 
IV. M'Cutloch, Esq. ut Reacting-minister. ^ 

8. J.)o you consider, from what you know upon the subject, that the Nizam’s 
country is a particularly ill-governed country ?—I do not know precisely what has 
, been the result of the measure adopted by Sir Charles Metcalfe, about the year 
i 820, when lie appointed European officers to assist in forming the revenue settle¬ 
ments, a measure which, though disapproved by the authorities at home, continued 


James Mill\ Esq . 


Mr 
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m operation until the accession of the present Nizam; hut the last report that I. read 
respecting the Nizam’s revenues, and the state of the debt, certainly was not favour- 
ttble, ■ ' | 




Jovis , 16° die iFebruanii , 1832. 
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The Right ITon. Sir James Macintosh, in the Chair., 


16 February 1832. 


JAMES MILL, Esq. called in and examined. ; 

9. -Have you prepared for the Committee an outline of the territories and 

furioc iionnirzul hvr iic in Tnrlio oiri/»A i ,Q i m 2 ...... 


tributaries acquired by us in India since 1813 ?—I have. 

[The Witness delivered in the samel ,} 

10. How many of the chiefs and princes do you consider in the light of mere 

pensioners, the payment of whose pensions are*stipulated by treaties?—In this 
statement are included tributaries, and states in alliance, without payment on the 
one side or the other. You may consider all those as distinct from mere state 
pensioners. ' . ' Y',, : 

11. Do you consider the first nine articles in the Statement I now show you, of 
our political relations, as being the case of pensioners who may be excluded from 
our present consideration r—Yes. 

12. Have the goodness to enumerate the chief subsidiary princes and the pro¬ 
tected states ?-—I have in my hand a list which, I believe, contains the answer, and 
which, with permission of the Committee, I shall read. 

Native States, with which Subsidiary Alliances exist. 

Holkar’s State. Cochin. 


e. 


Mysore 

Travancore. 


Baroda. 

Cutch. 


Nagpore. 

Hydrabad. 

,, V:' * yf ■ 1 ' •_ ■ i. " V, ii:,V' 

Native States under the protection of the British Government, hut without 

* Subsidiary Treaties. 

Siccim. v 

The Sikh and Hill States, on the: left bank of 
the Sutledge. 

* Rajpoot 


Wm 
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Bickaneer, 

Jesselmere. 

Jyepore. 

Jotidpore. 

Oudeypore. 

Itotah 

Boondee. 

Serowey. 

Kiahengurh. 

Dowleah and Pertaubgurh. 
Doorapoore, 

LBanswarra. 


Jaut, and other States on the right bank j 

f a 0 i» irt a I ^ 


of the Jumna. 

Boondela States - 


L Kerowlee. 

' Sunipthur. 

Jhatii&i* 

I Jaloun, 

Oorcha, or Tehree, 
Dutteah. 

Rewah. 




States in Malwa - 


HO MfHj!;'; i) I 
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States in Guzerat - 


3MBL 
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r Bhopaul. 

Dhar. 

Dewas. 

Rutlaiun. 

Silana. 

Nursinghur. 

Amjherra. 

’ &c. &c« &c. 

" P&hlanpore. 

Rahdunpore. ? 

Rajpeepla. v 

-X Loonawara. 

Soonth. 

The States in the Myhee Caunta 
The Kattywar States. 

f Sattarah. 


mm 


on the Malabar Coast (chiefly / Sawuttt Warcee. 
Mahratta). ‘ j Colapore. 

I Colabba. 


Burmese Frontier - 


j Cachar, 
\ Jyntia, 




m 


States not under British Protection. 


Scindia. 

The Rajah of Dholapore, Barree, and Rajakera (formerly Rana of Gohud). 
Runjeet Sing of Lahore. 

The Ameers of Scind. 

The Rajah of Nepaul. 

. 4 ; t . i3- 
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the Sutledge are now), voder.a chief of-great power, who has consolidated them'vito 
a sort.of kingdom, very likely, however, to go to pieces when he dies. Properly 
speaking, his territory may be considered as the only one in India that is not 
substantially British dominion. The subsidiary and protected states are, in truth, 
part of our empire. 

15. The smaller states on the left bank of the Sutledge, which we have taken 
under bur protection, are not subject to.Runjeet Sing ?—Those smaller states on the 
left bank of the Sutledge solicited our protection, to prevent their being swallowed up 
by Runjeet Sing. We willingly granted them our protection to prevent that chiefs 
coming more close upon our frontier; He has agreed to respect our allianekf to 
confine himself to the north bank of the Sutledge, and not to meddle with those abates. 

16. Nepaul is the whole length of the northern frontier ?—Not the whole, 
though the greater part. It - is bounded by Siccim on the east, and by Kemaon, 
ceded to us, and some protected Seik states, in the west. 

17. .Ifow would you class Scindia r—TIe is nominally independent* hut, in truth, 
as dependent as any of the allied states ; for he is perfectly surrounded by our ter¬ 
ritories, direct or allied, and can have no intercourse with any state but our’s. 

18. But lie is an independent prince, with whom we have treated, is he not ?—- 
He neither at present has subsidiary alliance with us, nor do we include him among 
the protected states ; in that respect, he stands, alone; while every state by which 
he hr surrounded is bound not to negotiate, except through us; by consequence, 
Scindia can negociate with none but us. 

19. Malwa belonged to Scindira, and Holkar is in the same condition ?—We 
have a subsidiary alliance with Holkar, whose territory is now reduced to an 
inconsiderable extent. The simple mode of considering our posi tion in India, is to 
consider the extent actually pervaded by our power, really and truly under our 
dominion ; that is, whether the. subsidiary and protected princes are not entirely 
nominal. The case is this, with respect to all of them: we take the military 1 
powers of government entirely into our own hands, allowing them to keep only a 
small number of troops, to be empferyed in preserving internal order. Now if 
it is considered what the military power implies; that it is, in truth, the whole 
power, it will be seen that what we do with those protected princes is merely to 
delegate to them the powers of interoalajministration, which; in such a case in their 
bands, are in truth the.powers of oppressing their subjects. This unfortunate in¬ 
termediate state between Rritish government, and native, is filled up with nothing 
but abomination. 

20. Does this description, apply to Nepaul and Ava ?— Nepaul and Ava are tq * 
be classed with foreign states really out of India, with which we have only occasional 
intercourse ; and with such offr relations are merely of a commercial nature. We 
have agreements of this kind with several of the ruling 1 people in the Persian Gbjf, ' 


and 
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and of the maritime states to the eastward, between India and China. In fact we 
hdve hardly any political relations that deserve attention out of India. We main- - 
tain indeed a resident at the court of Persia, but with rndre of reference to European 36 
than Ipdian politics. 

21. You have a resident independent of any envoy, immediately from this 

country The envoy we maintain at Persia is accredited from the Bengal govern¬ 
ment. Instructions, which do not originate with the Bengal government, are com¬ 
monly transmitted to the Bengal government, and forwarded to the envoy, who is 
put in communication with the King’s minister at Constantinople and at St. Peters- 
burgh. _ 

22. He does not communicate with the Supreme Government at Calcutta?—Yes, 
directly. 

23. And directly here ? —When he thinks the emergency reqbires it; and then 
he corresponds with the Secret Committee. 

24. Do despatches always go by the way of India?—That is the general rule; 
but there are exceptions when expedition is considered of importance. 

25. Have the French and Dutch foreign possessions in India, or anything but 
factories Nothing deserving the name of territory. Some small places were 
restored to the French at the general pacification. Pondicherry is something of a 
mercantile station, and they have Mahd, on the Malabar coast, and some other 
places. The Dutch have nothing on the Indian continent. 

26. Have riot the Swedes some?—The Swedes never had any. Seram pore 

belongs to the Danes, near Calcutta, and has been distinguished as a missionary 
station, most meritoriously employed in promoting the education and instruction of 
the natives; they have also Balasore, and they have Tranquebar, in the Madras 
territory. ' yfp' 

27. Is there a French factory at Chandernagore still ?-—There is. 

, 28. Singapore is nothing but a factory Of our’s, is it?—It is an island conve- 

niently situated for an emporium, a depot of merchandize in transit; and is of 
importance in no other light. 

29. Is it fortified ?—I believe not, nor should I think it required. 

30. Is it valuable as a naval station ?—It is valuable as a port for merchantmen, 
and I believe for that only. 

' 31.*To supply the loss of Batavia or the Dutcfi settlements?—Batavia was not 
considered an important possession for us; this was reckoned a more convenient 
tipn, as in the route of all ships to the eastward 
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'32. Has it turned out as good and as useful as was expected ?-—It has answered 


the purposes expected from it. The quantity of traffic has not been so great as 
entered into certain sanguine expectations; but all the traffic the state of the 
countries yields has found accommodation there, I believe sufficient! 

33. You think we should not be much better off if we had Batavia?—It would 
probably have cost us more than it is worth. 

34. Batavia would have been a Government possession, and Singapore belongs 
to the Company r—Singapore belongs to the Company. 

35. Is the defence, in your opinion, of our dominions more easy from having the 
whole of India, not a part, merely ?—Greatly so. It is not easy to find a great 
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empire with so small a frontier to deleted as India, when you possess the whole; 
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as in three parts it is bounded by the sea, and in the other by mountains, wbigh 


16 February 1832. cam oply be passed at a few places, or through a desfert scarcely passable at 
taviJmu Esq a1 ^* The of these f ,asses » hy Attock through the mountains’' of Oau&ool.. 

' ‘ : " we might defend (such I believe is the opinion of the best judges) against all the 



world. 


36. What is your opinion as, to the effect of the subsidiary system upon the 


■well-being of the inhabitants of the countries to which it relates ?---With respeqt 


to- its effect on the people of the country, my opinion is very unfavourable. The 


substance of the engagement we make with these princes is this: we take their 


military protection upon ourselves, and the military power of the state into our 
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own hands. Having taken from them the military powers of government, that is, 
all the power, we then say to them, We give up to you the whole of the, powers 
of civil government, and will not interfere with you in the exercise of them. It is 
well known what the consequences are. In the collection of the revenue, pne 
main branch of the civil administration, they extort to the utmost limits of their 
power, not only Impoverishing, but desolating the country. In regard to the other 
great branch of civil government, the administration of justice, there is hardly any 
such thing. There is no regular establishment for the administration of justice in 
any native state of India. Whoever is vested with a portion of power, great or 
small, hears causes when he pleases, and when he does not please, refuses to hear. 
The examination of the case is commonly very summary and hasty, and liable to 
bp erroneous, when the examiner is not (what he is generally) appealed to by some¬ 
thin^ more prevailing than a sense of justice, arid then the case is decided accord- 
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ing to the motive by which he is actuated. It has been found by experience (and 
the same was predicted), that misgovernment under this divided rule does go to its 
utmost extent, far beyond its ordinary limits, even in India;' And the causes can¬ 
not but be considered equal to the effect. In the ordinary state of things in India, ,,, 
(though under such governments as that of India there was little of anything like' 
a regular cheek,) the princes stood in awe of their subjects. Insurrection against 
oppression was the general practice of the country. The princes knew that when 
mismanagement and oppression went to a certain extent, there would be revolt, 
and that they would stand a chance of being tumbled from their throne, arid a suo 

_£.1 1.i_.. _r .1. ... _i. nn.:. .1 _ .1 * 1 - . 


cessful leader of the insurgents - put in their place. This check is, by our inter¬ 
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ference, totally taken away; for the people know that any attempt of their’s would 
be utterly unavailing against pur irresistible power, accordingly no such thought 
occurs to them, and they submit to every degree of oppression that befals them. I 
may refer to the instances of Oude, of the Nizam’s country, and that of the Peishwah 
while he was in the state of a subsidiary prince. Misgovernment went to its ulti¬ 
mate excess, and there have hardly beerr-sueh specimens of misgovernment as 
exhibited in those countries. Complaint has been frequently made of the effect of 
these subsidiary alliances, in subduing the spirit and relaxing the springs of the 
government of those native princes. It appears to me that the subsidiary alliance 
does not take away the spirit of sovereignty by degrees from those princes; this is 
taken from them, along with ttye sovereignty, at the first step. It does not.remaih 
to be done by degrees. We begin by taking the military power, and when we 

have 
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have taken that, we have taken all'. The princes exercise all the power that is'left 
l them to exercise* as mere trustees of our s, and unfortunately they are very bad 
trustees. \ '" J *>V; 

37. Then upon the whole, you consider that under the . subsidiary.’ 'system the 
people are w'Orse off'than before we interfered at all ?—YeS; and I believe that is 
the natural tendency of such a state of things. 

38. What would' be a better state of things?—There are' two other modes; one, 
that of jetting them alone altogether, not medrllirig with them. 

39. That would be reducing it to what it was before?—Yes; and there is the 
other mode: when we have taken really the dominion of the country, to take thfe 
government of it wholly into our harkis; and instead of leaving it to he governed 
abominably by the old rulers, to govern it ourselves as well as we can. 

40. What is your opinion of government through the means of the dewan ?— 
Governing by the dewan is, in reality (if I .correctly take the meaning of the ques¬ 
tion), assuming powers of civil govefnmepl, but under infinite disadvantages. We 
place a resident, who really is king of the 1 Country, whatever injunctions of non¬ 
interference he may act under. As long as the prince acts in perfect subservience, 
and doei what is agreeable to the residents, that is, to the British Government, 
things go on quietly; they are managed without the resident appearing much in thfe 
administration of affairs; in the detail of the government his presence does not 
become conspicuous, for it goes on quietly, in a manner that is agreeable to him; 
bu t when anything of a different nature , happens, the moment the pririce takes a 
course which the. British Government think wrong, then comes clashing and dis¬ 
turbance. The mode of preventing such collision which has been generally resorted 
to, lias been the creating a dewan ; that is, forcing the prince to appoint a prime 
minister of our choosing. A dewan, or prime minister, who knows he depends on 
the support from British power, and would be dismissed the moment that support 

*■ should be withdrawn from him, takes cafe to conduct business iikconformitf with 
• the jgfelinations of the British Government. 

41. You consider the dewan as a less effective or more clumsy mode of absolute 
government?—When you appoint a dewan, you still can interfere only in a very 

ect degree for the prevention of misrule. Unless you take the collection of 
s, revenue into your hands, arid appoint your own collectors, with ydhf own people 
to supervise those collectors, you may be perfectly sureThe people will be plundered. 
In like manner, there will be no justice unless' you administer it. All you can 
accomplish through the dewon is, to a certain degree, to prevent the prodigal expen¬ 
diture of the government, improper interference with neighbours, and the violation 
of some of the general and broader lines of good conduct; but you cannot, without 
taking the government entirely into your own hands, know that he does not over¬ 
charge the people; and you know that you cannot have any security for anything 
like the administration of justice. All this goes on according to the usual plan in 
native states, and although a dewan or minister, who manages in accordance with 
your wishes, endeavours to prevent abuses, the means are wanting, and it is well 
known that they still go on. 

45* Has it not been rather the disposition ofifhe Indian government lately to 
restore the princes to their sway, to leave them to themselves, than to carry the 
fill-—-VI. ’ b interference 
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interference further,.-and extend it ?■—•'The instructions sent from England have been 
very strong.against interference, and against extending our relations at all. Both 
the British .Legislature arid the 'East-India Company have declared strongly against 
extending mri: conquests, but every now and then it has happened that those con¬ 
quests werd', pressed on the Indian rulers by a species of necessity. All our wars 
cannot perhaps be, with propriety, considered wars of necessity ; but most of those 
by which the territories we possess have been obtained, and out of which our subsi¬ 
diary alliances have grown, have been wars, I think, of necessity, and not of choice. 
For example, the wars with Tippoo and the Mahrattas. The Conquests actually 
made by these watte, the dominion acquired and kept, we have frequently chosen 
not to acknowledge. There being a. certain anticipation on the part of the con¬ 
quering government that the avowed conquest, taking, in short, the government of 
the acquired territory, simply and frankly, as we took; all the military pewter into 
our hands, would raise a storm of indignation in England, where, so long as we 
only made the conquest, but took care to call it by the wrong name, all woiilds be 
very well received, —the expedient of Subsidiary and protective alliances was resoffed 
to, The misfortune is, that to elude this species of prejudice in England., we were 
obliged to incur all the evil of the most perfect inisgovermnent in those states jri. the 
mean time. . Mb -y^ 

43. Then the spirit of those instructions is diametrically opposed to your opinion 
of what would be the best thing for the happiness.of the people P-o-fn my opinion 
the I test thing for the happiness of the people is, that our government should be 
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nominally, as well as really; extended; over those territories; that our own modes 


f governing should be adopted, and our own people put in the charge of the 


government. 



44. That would lead to the deposing of the native princes, would it not ?—It 
w ould lead to the making them all Rajahs of Tanjore, with palaces to live in, and 
liberal pensions,, both for comfort and dijjtiity, assigned them. • ' 

45 * _Fo you imagine that the influence of the resident is never applied to alle- 
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vjate the sufferings of the people?—It is always applied^ sometifnes more, some¬ 
times less directly, but under infinite disadvantages. He has no instruments in the 
provinces to him kndw what'is going on. What he hears is incidentally; he 
may know that the country is oppressed, not prospering; that it is impossible it 
should prosper, and yet find if'wholly impossible to use any effectual means to pre¬ 
vent the mischief. Such has' been found to he the case in a most remarkable 
degree both in the Vizier’s and Nizam’s territories; and matters were still worse 
under the Peishwa, so long as territory was left to him. 

L 4 & In those cases where there is no special clause, as in some cases, for larger 
intervention with the internal affairs of Jhe^country, the only plausible ground on 
which the resident could put his interference fo protect the people from oppression, 
would be, that the oppression might endanger the peace of the country and the 
produce of the revenues which paid our subsidy, and might render our protection 
more difficult to be afforded; do you not think so r—Yes ; and even on that ground, 
the resident is always restrained by his instructions not to interfere but on occasions 
of the greatest urgency. Upon certain occasions we have considered ourselves 
bound by some of our treaties to interfere, in order to coerce refractory subjects. 
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47 * That emergency might chiefly consist in the way in -which the oppression of 
subtexts of a particular state might endanger the security of government, and in- 
he burden upon us in consequence of oifr alliance?—In the case of Subjects, 
he resistance to exaction took the shape of a regular force, so as to threaten 
y the efficiency, if not the existence of the government, the resident would 
not think himself entitled to interfere further than hy his advice. 

48. Do you imagine the people themselves had rather be under the immediate 
dominion of the Company thin'-that of their own native princes, circumstanced as 
those princes are r—The question admits of two answers ; one, as regards the class 
of people who have held the powers of government, or might hope again to hold 
them under native princes. They are of course averse to our rule. The mass of 
the people, 1 believe, care very little by what sort of persons they are governed. 
They hardly think at all about the matter. They think of the present pressure and 
of relief from that pressure ; but if they find themselves at peace in their dwellings 
and their fields, and are not burthetted by too heavy an annual exaction, they are 
equally contented whether their comfort is under rulers with turbans or hats. 

49- I hen it brings itself to this: whether the immediate government of the 
Company is better than the intermediate of virtual government?—Yes; I consider 
the only other choice, that of leaving the entire dominion to the princes themselves, 
as wholly out of the question. I conceive that territories not only surrounding our 
own; but actually mixed with them, “given up to princes whose great and almost 
sole object of ambition is to maintain a great rabble of irregular troops, more than 
they are able to pay; who are therefore perpetually hurried on to eftterprizes of 
plunder, for the gratification of their predatory bands, are inconsistent with rela¬ 
tions of amity. It would be impossible for us ever to feel in security against 
neighbours of this description, quarrelling with and plundering one another, and 
perpetually tempted, by the riches of oqr peaceful dominions, to turn their ravages 
upon them, without incurring such an expense lor standing defence as wobld be 
equivalent to that of a perpetual war. The most obvious policy would call upon 
us to make war on those states and subdue them; which, to any power so far 
advanced beyond the native in civilization as the English, is never likely t6 be 
a matter of difficulty. Such a power, finding its own views of order and regularity 
constantly broken in upon by neighbours of that description, is iM Only naturally, 
but in Some sort-inevitably, induced to go on conquering one state after another, 
until it has got the whole territory. When yo\! have proceeded to that extent, 
where nature seems to have pointed out the most admirable boundary, then you 
should stop, arid govern what is included as well as possible, 
iifiar ' IBHHAkllBlIil 


50. The seat of the Pindarees was on the Nerbudda 5 —-Yes; to the soul 


Malwa, Whence they carried their incursions in every direction v '<• 

51. What has become of them?—They were entirely ilktirpated by Lord 
Hastings ; I do not mean that every individual was slaughtered, they were entirely 
broken op, their leaders taken off, and they dispersed. 

.52. Had they any place that was their capital at all?-—No; the different chiefs 
had torts and Small territories, granted them chiefly by Scindia, where the marauders 
collected at a certain part of the year, and then issued out in parties of 500, 600, 
or 700 horsemen. 
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53- Have we not established our supremacy over all that it is. desirable far us to 
obtain?—! cdrtsider that we have nothinig now between ns and the most desirable 
6 Februaiy |i 83-2. frontier eybry.where, but the territory of liunjeet Sing; Ifivfe were threatened on 
Jaides ~Miii Esn. nprth-wi&t frontier for example, by an invasion of the Russians, we should, in 

h '* self-defehce,' be obliged to take possession of the country to the foot of the hills, as 
we could hbt leave an intermediate space, in which the enemy might establish 
themselves. ■ 

•54. Is his country in the mountains P-^-He occupies the Punjaub, or the country 
within the streams of the Indus. The boundary between him and the Hill States is 
apt very definite. ■ s : : 4 ;$$$.'-nh '■ ’• W ■. *■ - ■ : 

v’55. Does the pass through the mountains at Attock open into his dominions ? — 
Attock is in his dominions. 

56. Where is Cashmere?—It is a valley up in the mountains, north of the Bun- 
jaub, and belongs to llunjeet Sing. - t ■ - . . , 

•57. You may then almost be considered to say, that India has been conqu 



and administered in spite of instructions from England ?—To a considerable dc 
: that is the truth. ■ . . fV 

$8, What is the meaning of the word Circars, in the term Northern Circars?— 
Circar means a government. , The Northern Circars are on the eastern coast, south 
of Cuttack. They are five districts, which got that name, probably, frpin being 
under separate governments. They have always belonged to the Madras- pre- 


59. Were they administered by the Madras presidency directly’; or through the 
me dium of the native .princes?—By the Madras presidency directly; though in the 
; case of shine of the hill districts, where the people are, wild and unmanageable, 
the owners, a sort of local chiefs, have not been much interfered with in the 
management of their own people. -:v, u.} r} 

69. Do they come under the head of protected states ?—We do not consider 
them as states, but as subjects. The Northern Circars were among the earliest of 
the Madras possessions. ;t: 

fit. Have you anything further to add on the subject of the subsidiary and pro¬ 
tected slates?—I can only repeat my opinion, that their real condition, in respect to 
us, is that of subjugation; they are part of our dominion, which we manage by no 
means to the advantage eithftf of the people of those states, or to our own advantage. 
And farther, we bear all the expenses of the government pretty nearly, while we 
obtain but a part of the revenues; and the native rulers, ruling as our delegates, are 
wasting the rest, and destroying the resources of the country. 

■■^■62. In a financial point of view, then, a more competent incorporation would be 
profitable?—Decidedly so. Beside what I have already said, one thing is clear, 
that under an obligation to maintain subsidiary troops within the territories of these 
states, you incur an unnecessary expense. A smaller force, disposed where it 
might act with greatest advantage for general purposes, would be equally efficient 
for general protection. It is still possible that this may be an intermediate state, 
through which it is expedient to pass. But what is of chief importance is duly to 
estimate an opinion maintained by persons of high name, whose opinions deserve 
the greatest attention (among others Sir John Malcolm), the opinion that we ought 
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to -endeavour to refoin.thw intermediate state as, long as it is possible. From the 
view , which I take of the matter, my opinion cannot but be, (oi ^ 
indeed, compared with that of Sir John Malcolm), that the more speedily we.get 

out of it the better. , 

63. Do you imagine that the longer it continues the greater will be the diiiicuity 

in putting an end, to that, eventually I think, that by degiees we au. pi octet, 

ina towards it; and one effect of it, pointed out not by those who, under the name 
of conservative policy* would preserve the intermediate state as long ns .ppssible, is, 
that in the mean time these troublesome parties, the oklmiiitary bundles who im- 
merly enjoyed power, and do not willingly give up the hope of it, are 
worn out- without bringing odium upon us. They would ascribe the cause of their 
declension to 11s, if we were to take the government entirely, into o.ur own banns , 
but when we merely take the military power, and leave a nominal sovereignty m the 
hands of the old sovereigns, they are equally unemployed,and exposed to tins decide 
and gradual annihilation, but do not seenj,;^ owe their calamities to us. I belies, 
ever, that a good deal of this supposed advantage is fanciful; for they are not 
so ignorant, as not to know that we are the cause of all the change which lias, taken 

P1 Z: Do'you conceive that it will be facilitated, the assumption of the power, by 
its still being allowed to continue some ,time longer ,?~i think tRefacilitation is 
more with respect to English feeling and prejudice than to India. a.a. won r. 
very little risk, I think, in putting all the subsidiary and protected powers in tue 
state of the Rajah ofTanjore by judicious means; but I conceive there , would be 

a very areal outcry against it in England. ' * t f 

65! If you took the whole of the government, you would take the whole of lb*. 

revenues —Yes, and ixrant pensions to the chiefs* . . 

66. You think the best policy would be always to have that object m view apd 
that tendency ?—Yes, and to accomplish it according as cireupistances would 

^67. Taking advantage of opportunities as they occur for realizing that system r-- 
Yes it is a result to which the nature of tilings is carrying us; it is inevita >le; 
in the mean time the present state is attended with deplorable consequences; jiny 
opinion is, that it ought to be as short as yoy can conveniently niaKO. it. 

68.‘During this .suspense the exaction of the revenue is so much greatm, mni 

we bear the odium of it?—Yes, certainly so. , . t ,: t i._ 

60. The.means of levying the revenue is perhaps more objectionable tliqi t e 
amount ?—Yes, because there is endless fraud and exaction by the subordinate 

people, who are under little or no control. . . . r 

70. Do not the assignments of the revenue tend particularly to the distress,01 

the inhabitants?—When they are not managed by our officers^, , , ; __y 

71. That is when assignments are made to individual, natives foi dt,hto._ » 

such assignments are invariably found to be a great source of oppression When a 
needy government, unable to pay its creditors, gives an assignmen 0 - ■ j • 

of Jrtlin territories to to creditor, and permits km, to «>>“ 

no restraint, he takes whatever he can get; he is not in the least mteiested 11 -- 
welfare of the ryots, in their being enabled to cultivate their land next year gt. 
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which the; Government is ; he carries off the bullocks of the ryot, all h.» u. 
tfi i.vi.r, ia r,> rfeo m<?nts induatr^,. even his miserable furniture, and leaves him nothing, 

J ’ i )o you imagine that the native .princes, who are in fact under our govern- 

ment; attachmuch importance to the name and dignity of sovereign, or that they 
veay much dislike being reduced es, they dislike it exceedingly ; nothing is 
more ridiculous than their attachment to their mock majesty. The pageantry kept 
up at Delhi by the Mogul is an example. He holds his durbar every day, and 
gives pensions to people to come and present nuzzers., morning and evening, as if 
hp were on a real throne. , ' ‘ , 
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Ihe. Right Hon. Sir James Macintosh, in the Chair. 


HENRY RUSSEL, Esq. called in and examined. 
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21 February 1832. 73. How long were you Resident at Hydrabad ?— I held the office of resident 

Henry liussd, Esq. j 1 • l iJ em ; 1 ,vas there » earl y 21 years altogether, i ;v 

74. Were you 11 years assistant ?—No, I was eight years assistant; 1 was then 
4 ytsar and a half at Madras, on a commission for the investigation of the Nabob of 
Arcot s debts ; I was a year and a half in charge of the residency at Poonah, and 
h )! ; J(1 years held the office of resident at Hydrabad. 

, 7 5 - Whgt opinion have you formed, from your experience and observation of 
the manner in which the subsidiary system affects the well-being of the inhabitants 
of the, countries .where it. is established?—One of the most striking effects,, perhaps 
the most striking of ull, which a close connection with us, upon the subsidiary 
system, has produced upon the native states that have embraced it;% the condition 
oi premature decrepitude into which it inevitably hurries them. Every faculty that 
is valuable to a state, every organ that contributes to its wholesome existence, 
seems to decay under our alliance. From the moment that we engage to protect 
a foreign prince, he ceases to have any inducement to maintain himself. The 
namt. of going upon crutches deprives him of the use of hi? own limbs. By taking 
away the, occasion, we take away, in the end, all power, of exertion. Let a prince 
in this state of tutelage do what he may, his government must progressively decline, 
lie has no longer anything to hope from good measures, or to rear from bad ; he 
has .no longer any inducement to strengthen himself against the. hostilities of foreign 
powers, 01 to conciliate the affection of his-own subjects 5 all community of interest 
or ieehng.between them is at an end, and having no longer any occasion for their 
attachment or su PP ort > he treats them as if he had none. He exacts, in the shape 
of revenue, not what they ought to pay, but what his own rapacity desires to receive, 
those impediments which his people, if left to themselves, would raisbagainst imn 
are prevented or removed by the dread of the exercise of our power, and be pro¬ 
ceeds ui his course of injustice, violence, and extortion, without any fear of resistance 
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or rebellion. I speak here principally of the Nizam’s government, as that with the 
condition and progress of which I am best acquainted; and perhaps it furnishes 

_i.zft s4irtcton cic it- -tej tV> 1 -• hup with whif 1 h tmr ft 1 Honrf! 
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the fairest example that could be chosen, as it is the one with which our alliance 21 February 1832. 
has beemlongest in operation. If the Nizam had not been protected as we were R 

bound to protect him, either he -most have abstained from the system of internal • * ’ 
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longer remain stationary. By degrees our relations become more intimate, the 
habit of relying upon foreign support gradually paralyzes its own faculties, and in the 
end it loses the form as well as the substance of independence. If it is galled by its 
trammels, and makes an effort to shake them off’, as the Pcisbwa did, it only precipi¬ 
tates its own destruction-; if it submits, it declines, by degrees, from one stage of 
weakness, to another, until, like the Nizam and the Rajah ot Mysore, it expires from 
exhaustion. The choice is between a violent and a lingering death. When once 
we changed the character of our establishments, and relinquished our capacity of 
merchant for that of sovereign, we entered upon a career in which it was difficult to 
check, and impossible to stop ourselves. Our largest and most frequent acqui¬ 
sitions of territory have been made since the declaration of the Legislature in 1784. 
that “ to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India, are_mea¬ 
sures repugnant to the wish, the honour, and policy of the nation. Lord Corn¬ 
wallis arrived in India ip 1786, with this declaration ringing in his ears, and found. 

Sir J. Maepherson engaged in a negotiation with the Malirattas and the Nizam, 
in which the object of those powers was to inveigle us into a war with'I ippoo. 
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Lord Cornwallis’s first act was to break off this negociation, under a declaration 
■ that the English would engage in none but strictly defensive wars. His second 
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act was to propdse an alliance to those very powers for a war, of which the result 
produced a large accession to our territory ^ but this was the fault, not of Lord 
Cornwallis, but. of the circumstances in which’ he was placed. Events were no 
former under his control; he was controlled by them ; and the same has been the 
case with almost every one of his successors. Unless we are arrested in our pro¬ 
gress by some formidable disaster, the result of bur present course must be the 
failing to pieces of all the native states, and the acquisition of the whole territory of 
India to qufscIvos* I Be collection ot the Pindarries, and the war we >veie obliged 
to undertake for their dispersion, were another consequence ot the relations esta¬ 
blished by us with the principal states of India. Predatory bands have in all ages 
existed in India, and the name of Pindarry was known, I believe, as long ago as 
the time o) Aurungzebe; but organized bodies ol such magnitude as those which 
were collected before the’ war of 181 ", permanently occiqjying tracts ot country 
acknowledged as their own, openly treating with the governments in their neigh- 
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our own territory was latterly not exempt, were unheard of before the extension of 
our power, and while the principal states retained their independence; but as they 
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84. Did we do it by one general treaty with the three powers, or by separate 
ones ?—By separate treaties. 

85. The Nizam was no party to the treaty with the Mahrattas, nor the Mah¬ 
rattas to that with the Nizam ?—No, not directly. 

86. Was this intended as a permanent arrangement, or merely for that particu¬ 
lar purpose?—It depended upon the pleasure of the parties ; it was determinable 
at any time that either party chose ; and in point of fact, the two battalions were 
dismissed by the Nizam in 1795, in resentment of our refusing to assist him in his 
war with the Mahrattas; but they were recalled almost immediately afterwards, in 
consequence of the rebellion of his eldest son. 

87. Was the occupation of any part of the territory of the Deccan or of the 
Nizam’s dominions, any part of the stipulations of that treaty r— No; no territorial 
cession was provided for until 1800. 

88. Having in view a war with Tippoo, and contemplating a partition of domi¬ 
nions ?—Yes ; and there was a partition treaty afterwards. 

89. Was that partition treaty after the peace?-It was; in 1792, after the 
peace. 

90. It was understood, was it not, that there was to be a partition treaty when 
they first went to war?—It was expected, though I think there was no specific 
provision made for the scale of partition. We had then a second subsidiary treaty 
with the Nizam in 1798, preparatory to another w ar with Tippoo. 

91. That was Lord Wellesley’s?-—Yes; and that was the treaty that made the 
subsidiary force permanent, though it did not provide for any cession of territory 
for the payment of it. The Nizam was still bound to provide a money payment 
for the subsidiary force. The last subsidiary treaty took place in October 1800, 
the year after the fall of Seringapatam. 

92. Did that treaty provide for the cession of territory ?—Yes, it did. 

93. With the same Nizam Yes. 

94. Can you tell the Committee what was the outline or plan of that treaty ?— 
The force provided for by that treaty consisted of eight battalions of native infantry, 
of 1,000 men each, and two regiments of native cavalry, of 500 each, with the 
due proportion of artillery, and the Nizam agreed, in commutation of the money 
payment, to cede to us ail the territories acquired by him under the two partition 
treaties of 1792, and the other in 1799, after the wars with Tippoo. 

95. In respect to the subsidiary troops, do we levy them in the dominions ol 
the princes for whose protection they were intended, or in our own possessions ?— 
Generally speaking we levy them in our own possessions, but on one occasion a 
recruiting establishment was formed in the Nizam s country to supply the regi¬ 
ments with troops, but I believe that even the men recruited there were inhabitants 
of our own territories, who came into the Nizam’s country in search of service. 

96. The inhabitants of the territory of the native state would not be reckoned 
safe, wmuld they?—No, nor are they the kind of persons we should like to take. 

97. Were those 10,000 men to be stationed in the Nizam's territories?—Yes, 
permanently; there was a provision made, that in the event of war they should 
all be applicable to the purpose of general hostilities, with the exception of two bat¬ 
talions, which were to remain near the person of the Nizam. 

E.i.-VI. c 98- Was 
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98. Was he to pay them ?—He ceded territory in commutation of the money 
payment; ho ceded to us all the territory acquired by him under the treaty of 1792, 
a *f er kord Cornwallis’s war with Tippoo, and under that of 1799, after Lord 
Wellesley’s war. 

99. We were to maintain them after that cession ?—Yes. 

too. And we were at liberty to increase them if we saw occasion, were we not ? 

-No. flv.-uji .W 

101. Not in the event of hostilities ?—We might, considering his territories as 
the territories of a friendly power, have sent troops to act in. them ; but we had no 
power to increase the subsidiary force permanently stationed in them. 

Was, then, the first cession of territory in consequence of a subsidiary 
The first, with the exception of the Northern Circars ceded to us 


Aha. . 

alliance ? 
in 1766. 

103. Was there any subsequent alteration in the provisions of the treaty ?— 

There was one trifling alteration in the composition of the force immediately before 
the war with the Mahrattas, in 1803; it was thought inconvenient to have so 
large a force as the Hydrabad subsidiary force, consisting of natives only; a sepa¬ 
rate arrangement was therefore entered into with the Nizam, by which‘he agreed 
to receive a regiment of 1,000 Europeans instead of 2,000 sepoys. ° 

104. There was no other alteration in the federal relations?—No. 

105. What year did you go to Hydrabad ?—Originally in the year 1800, just 
before the conclusion of the treaty of that year. 

106. You had occasion to see a good deal of the Nizam’s country, making excur¬ 
sions of various sorts, going down to Madras, travelling, and so on?—Yes. 

. 10 7- P'd you observe any, and if so, what alteration in the state of the inha¬ 
bitants of the country from the beginning of your acquaintance with that province 
to the end of it?—I should say, that a very material and constant change was 
going on for the worse; the population was becoming more scanty, their poverty 
was increasing, and they were being gradually and progressively reduced to a still 
more and more abject condition of misery. 

108. Between what years ?—1S00 and 1820. 

top. There, was a commercial treaty in 1802, that had nothing to do with sub¬ 
sidiary arrangements, was there not?—Yes; but it was hardly attended with anv 
practical consequences. 

110. To what was the deterioration to which you have alluded to be ascribed ?— 
To the increasing rapacity and misrule of the government. The government was 
originally a bad government; and the persons composing it were of one religion, 
while the people were of another. I think a great deal is to be referred to that 
cause. 

J11. It was a Mahometan government ?~Yes, with a Hindoo population. 

112. Did it ever occur to you, that any part of that constant degeneracy of 
government arose from its inability to protect ?—A great deal arose in this par¬ 
ticular instance from the personal character of the old Nizam, and of his minister, 
Azim-ool-Omrah, a man who was in absolute power for many years; they were 
both very weak, very extravagant, and very rapacious men. 

113. After 
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113. After making all allowance for personal character, do you consider the 
subsidiary relation itself as having a tendency to produce that?—I have no doubt 

it gave efficacy to all the bad features of that character. j 

114. Were you for some time resident at Poonahr Yes, a yeai and a half, 

115! At that time the Peishwa was a subsidiary ally ?—Yes. 

116 In the space of time between 1800 and 1820, what sort of change did 
you happen to observe in the ceded territories?—I never had an opportunity of 
seeing the ceded territories. I have no doubt the progress that had taken place 
there had been precisely the reverse of what I have mentioned ; having been trans¬ 
ferred to our government, they were reviving in much the same ratio m which the 
rest of the Nizam’s territories were declining. I have always understood they were 
progressively improving. Our own territories are better governed than those of the 
native states in close alliance with us, but not so well governed as the territories of 
those native powers which have retained any considerable portion of their original 
independence. There was a great difference between the character of the 1 eishwa s 
government, under the influence of our subsidiary alliance, when I saw it, from 
what I noticed in that of the Nizam. The alliance with the Peishwa was of 
move recent origin, and his government was in a much more vigorous state. And 
that 1 take to have been one of the causes of his breaking out as be did ; he idled 
on his own people and on his own vigour. His government had not been weakened 
and humbled like the Nizam’s; he could not brook the weight of our control, and 

he fell in the effort to cast it off. . 

117. Was ho a Hindoo ?—Yes, a Mahratta, as well as his people. 

118. You think upon the whole, that the marks of the vigour of his govern¬ 
ment were discernible in the better condition of the people?—Remarkably so ; his 
people were contented, and had great reason to be so. 

119. Is there the same importance attached to caste that there was ?—Among 

the Hindoos as much as ever. . . - . , . - v 

120. Would they not dislike being governed by princes of inferior caste r —1 es , 
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they look down with great disgust upon their own lowest castes. 

121. Had we ever a subsidiary treaty with the king of l anjorer 

^ *122. Is the natural course of a subsidiary treaty that it will end in the complete 

dependence of the state in time ?•—Yes, inevitably. .... i 

, 2 o. Lord Wellesley was the first who begun that subsidiary system, was he 
not?—Yes, that system in the shape and to the extent in which it is now contem- 

plated by the Committee, . ^ . , 

124. Were you at Poonah before or since the termination ot the 1 eishwa s go¬ 
vernment?—Before the war with him, r . 

125. You have no knowledge of the actual state of it?—No; I left India shortly 

after the war which placed his territories in our possession. 

126. You do not know anything particularly ot the Nagpore country r I appre¬ 
hend it was better governed than the Nizam’s, but not so well as that ot the 1 eishwa; 
and in point of condition, it occupied perhaps an intermediate place between the two. 

127. Our first connection with the Peishwa begun when he was under a regency r 
—No • we had in early times a close connection with his lather Hagobah, but not 

E.I.—Vl c 2 ot 
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be applied to it. The danger most to be apprehended is the appearance of any ronSoN 

person of considerable talents and ambition among the native officers, whose situa- - 

tion would enable him to take advantage of any accidental disaffection among the ?> February 183‘i. 
sepoys. I have no doubt that many of those individual native officers having got Henn p u 

all that they can get, are very much discontented. e " ' V 

139. Would u Hindoo be readily received into Mahometan society if he aban¬ 
doned his religion r—Yes; they do not look upon an apostate with the abhorrence 
that we do. The Mahometans receive converts readily. The Hindoos, as they 
do not admit proselytes, look with great iudifference on the followers of other 
religions. 

140, Do you conceive that employing a great number of natives in civil and 
military stations of trust would be attended with danger, or would be an improve¬ 
ment ?—The process of introducing them would necessarily be one of time and 
considerable difficulty ; but the result would be very beneficial. The great mischief 
of our internal government in India has been, the abolition of the respectable 
class of natives; it has occasioned the utter extinction of that class. 

j 41. You think it could not be done immediately ?—It must be a work of both 
time and difficulty. 

14'2. And of some danger?—Yes, of course; all very great changes involve 
some degree of danger. I think, however, that it might be accomplished without 
any serious danger; and it is a measure of such eminent importance, that I atn 
satisfied it ought to be attempted. 

143. The effect of it would be, raising natives to become conspicuous among 
their countrymen, so far setting them forward to do mischief?-—We should hardly 
increase their power of doing mischief, and we should very much diminish their 
inducement. By affording them, what we do not afford them now, respectable 
employment, and placing them in a creditable condition of life, we should do more 
than we could effect In any other way to reconcile them to our government. At 
present they cannot but be dissatisfied with it, not as a foreign government only, 
but as a government in which they have no stake, and which bolds out to them no 
objects of hope or expectation. I take the reign of Akbar, who was contemporary 
with our Elizabeth, to have been that under which India was the best governed. 

We have no reason to suppose that it had ever been so well governed before, and 
we know that it has never been so well governed since. The instruments that 
were principally chosen by him were not of his own race and religion, but Hindoos; 
the natives of the country; and the result justified his choice. 
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I lie Right Hon. Charles Watkins Williams Wynn, in the Chair. 

Lieutenant-Colonel BARNEWELL called in and examined. 

^144. IIow many years have you been in the service of the Company?_Thirty 

, , J 45, Dunn S that time what diplomatic situation have you held ?~-Durin* the 
last 10 years I have held the situation of Political Agent in Kattiawar. 

140. During that tune had you many opportunities of witnessing the effect of 
the subsidiary system upon the native powers ?-As far as our subsidiary treaty with 
the State ot Baroda, I had an opportunity of witnessing its effects. J J 

, 1W iat P ower vvas . the subsidiary in the service of ?—The Guicowar, one of 
the Mahratta powers, with whom we entered into a treaty in the year 1802, 

14 .. lor what period can you speak to what has been the effect of that arrange 
ment on the mternal state of the country ?~From the period of our treaty with the 
Guickwar until the year 1820, during which the natural defects and condition of 

the prince caused the government to be controlled under the advice and aid of 
the resident. 

14 9 . Do you mean the whole internal government?—A minister and a regency 
conducted alt the details of the Baroda government, subject to the advice of the 
resident, who superintended their proceedings, reporting every thin* that took 
place to his own government for their approbation and information; fhe effect of 
this control was very favourable In 1802, at the period of our first connection 
this government had been nearly subverted by the Arab soldiery, and by disputes 
that existed between the different members of the Guicowar family; it also Was so 
oppressed by pecuniary embarrassments as to be in a state of bankruptcy. Through 
our interference money was advanced and loans were raised by mortgaging or 
rendering (under our bhaftdeity) the revenues of the State liable for the sums 
advanced : the effect of our control and arrangements up to the year 1818, cleared 
nearly all the old debt of the State, and raised it from a condition of anarchy and 
bankruptcy to one of comparative prosperity and tranquillity. J 

1.50. You were in Goozerat as late as a year ago?—I was, 18 months ago 

151. Gan you state in what state the country now is with respect to its revenue» 

A depreciation m the value of agricultural produce had taken place, and the 

revenues had decreased. Ihe eastern, ifcstncts of Goozerat are very rich and 
fiuitful, especially those under the direct rule of the British Government. 

152. Part of the country has been ceded to us, we understand?—*We have 

of S ui‘ theG ° oze ‘ at ’ °' herscan, °" nder " sbj ,l,ecora!uest 

154. What 
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disturbed, and it is now in a state of internal peace; this prevents the employment -- 

of numbers of men, as well as all extra demands ; from this cause a larger part 6 March 1832 . 
of the population have become agricultural, and the supply of grain, which is the Lt .coiUmmwrl/ 
principal produce, so far exceeds the consumption, that there is a glut which causes L ‘ ° ‘ au,wr 
a depreciation in the value of the produce. 

155. I should have thought, as the country was less disturbed, that would have 
been counterbalanced ?—This has not been the case in India. During the disturbed 
state of that country, larger establishments were maintained ; these were consumers 
of the produce of the soil; they have now become its cultivators for a subsistence. 

There is therefore now a great deal of increased tranquillity, but a less demand. 

156. You say the cultivation of the country is improved, and tranquillity 
increased r-—Tranquillity has generally increased, but the profits of the farmer is 
reduced, and therefore a remission of his revenue has become requisite. 

157. Are the native powers in general consenting to a remission of the revenues 
in consequence of the fall in the prices of agricultural produce?—-I can only speak 
with respect to Goozerat; the part that I was employed in : I do not think that 
they have made any remission to the degree that they ought to have done, but 
they have been obliged to make some remissions, because if they had not, their 
ryots would seek shelter in the Company’s districts; their vicinity affords to the 
ryots of the native states a place of refuge, and this asylum, which they can always 
obtain, tends materially to lessen the ppwer that the native governments would 
otherwise possess of oppressing with impunity their ryots by over exactions. 

158. Are you of opinion that that counterbalances the increased power which 
he has of collecting the revenue by the service of a more efficient force, which is 
subsidiary to it?--In a degree it does so, the force within the Guickwaf possessions 
affords increased security to the subjects of it, while it also gives increased power 
to the ruler of the State. 

159. What I mean to say is this, does the increased power which that subsidiary 
force gives it, is it counterbalanced by the facility which the vicinity of the Com¬ 
pany’s territory affords them of transferring their residence there, and of migrating 
from the State?—How far it operates in doing so it is very difficult to specify. 

160. Previous to the employment of the subsidiary troops for collecting the 
revenue, is it necessary for the Guicowar to obtain the approbation of the 
resident?—Certainly, he cannot employ any part of the troops unless the resident 
concurs in the justice of the way in which they are employed ; he is not entitled 
to the aid of the force unless to obtain a just object. 

161. Have the force been employed for collecting the revenue?—Never; the 
Guicowar, by mismanagement, might excite a disturbance that would make it 
necessary to employ the forces to put it down, and to preserve the general peace 
of Goozerat; we cannot deprive the Guicowar of the aid he is entitled to by 
treaty, but we have a right, which would be rigidly maintained, of not allowing our 
aid to be used for unjust purposes. 

162. The only security then appears to be in the conduct of the prince ?—-While 
we have no control over his government it is so; and it is the most difficult thing to 
suggest an effectual check against our protection being abused. So long as the 
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resident had a control sufficient to influence the government, our protection could 
not have been made use of to a bad object; this control ceased with the life of 
tac late prince, whose natural defects caused it; the succession of the ppsent prince 
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_ V¥1J Ufp nauiiai ueuxis tauseu 11; zne succession or the present prince 

Lt.-Col. iiamcmll, wa j acc °mpamed by-hh assumption of the muo^cment of his own government 
and our influence being limited to the fu||fjmeft of our bhanderry contracts to 
bankers and other individuals. ■ ■ . 

, A j’. ,nce w ||* t,me ;/ 9 that?—Since 1820. I beg leave to refer the Committee 

to the Minute of Mr. Elpbinstone, dated in April 1820; it will supply all the 
particulars that rendered it necessary for us to retire from a greater interference, 
oir John Malcolms Minute of the 1st March 1828, and his further Minute and 
ms Journal of his proceedings at the Court of Baroda in January 1830, will furnish 

the Committee with a detail of all transactions with this State up to the latest 
period. 1 y 
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, i6 4 - h Sh ; John Malcolm’s Minute published in bis book ?- No. There is 
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fC l VY,> / U1 Jfl ,Ud, y 1020, from tne Bombay government to the Supreme 
Government of Bengal, in which they take a full review of the nature of our 
liaioda. 1 elation s, which would be also a useful paper to refer to. 

ih.5. Are you prepared to suggest any effectual check under the subsidiary 
system short of assuming the entire direction of the native forces?—I cannot 
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suggest any plan. I believe experience has shown the impracticability of carrying on 
mtenerence, with benefit to the people or the ruler, unless the prince will tie entirely 
controled by our advice ; this is a species of management few independent princes 
will ever be reconciled to. Our political relations with Oude are similar to those at 
baroda, and I believe all attempts to induce the king of Oude to make arrance- 
inenls for an unproved system of internal government have proved ineffectualfin 
consequence of the Prirtce being decidedly opposed to any degree of control that 
is calculated to lessen his patronage, or to limit his profits of management. 
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from a great debt it had incurred. Under this control, by this period, could a similar 
system have been commuted, it is probable the old as well as the new debt would 
have been paid off; but the result is now very different, as, after we withdrew from 

interference, the prince has not paid the loan contractors, but put the revenue in his 
private coffers. 

167. Is not that very general iff consequence of the interference, the prince 
having a private coder of his own, independent of his public treasury ?—In the 
I an ratta State it is frequently the case; I believe no state in India has derived so 
much benefit, both as affecting the goveXQment and the people, as the Guicowar 
Mate, from our interference. Soon after the prince was left his own master his 

barrassment ^ * nt ° ( *' SOrt * cr ’ ant * avar ' ce Involved it in great pecuniary em- 

1 08 . Is that from profusion or avarice?—In this instance avarice impelled him 
to violate our.guarantee. That offence would justify, according to usage, any decree 
of severity or penalty that Government might have thought proper to inflict, as & the 
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State failed to fulfil its obligations to the bankers who had advanced loans on the 
faith of our bhanderry. This is a contract by which our government comes under an 
obligation to fulfil a mortgage on the annual revenues. The prince pledges a 
certain portion of the receipts of the government, or the revenues of particular dis¬ 
tricts, to pay it;'we are bound, as the bhanderry, to use all the power we possess, if 
such becomes necessary, to enforce the fulfilment of this contract: we might con¬ 
fiscate. It differs from a guarantee so far, as if we had been guarantee, a pecuniary 
responsibility would attach to us, but a bhanderry obligation is limited to the 
enforcement; only of the contract. 

169. It seems to be the disposition of these princes rather to amass treasure than 
to waste it ?■—Their object is to accumulate private treasure and hoard it. 

170. Do they lead a jolly life ?—-The present prince is not of a disposition to 
do so, or to spend money, as he is very parsimonious. 

171. Is their object in amassing this treasure to provide for their family ?—-No, 
the treasure of this prince would be the property of his successor at his death: 
his family are provided for by the State. 

172. It seems now to be more the continuance of inveterate habit than anything 
else?—The habits of all the Mahratta princes lead them to desire to accumulate 
treasure, as the possession of it gives them weight and consideration. 

173. Can you inform the Committee whether it is a usual clause in the treaties with 
these princes to give a bhanderry for the public ?—No clause in our treaties mention 
it; the practice we found to exist on forming a connection with the Baroda State: 
this custom was general throughout the Goozerat, and shows Jhe mistrust of the 
people with respect to their government. In every contract between the prince and 
his subjects mistrust was so great that security was essential to produce confidence 
from those possessing sufficient power: the Arab zemindars were selected to be 
the security to every contract for money lent and the engagements of government, 
and we were obliged, as a condition for obtaining quiet possession of the fort of 
Baroda, to substitute our bhanderry in the room of that of the Arabs, which we 
removed. 

174. Who stipulated for that ?—Government It is a point of honour with the 
Arabs not to withdraw unless replaced by a new security ; their character is con¬ 
cerned in the observance of this rule; the native governments in Goozerat all 
observed this system for enforcing claims; in fact it was the only way in which all 
engagements were entered into and fulfilled. 

175. For what time and in what part of India were you employed ?—In the 
province of Goozerat. 

176. In what department were you employed ?—In the Revenue department for 
about 12 years, in the Political for nine years. 

177. You were employed in the collection of the revenues for the districts ceded 
for subsidy by the Guicowar ?—I was. 

178. Will you mention the comparative state of the ceded districts compared 
with the districts under the direct sovereignty of the Guicowar ?—The Company’s 
districts are in a better condition, and both person and property are more secure. 

179. The revenue of the G uicowar is in a most involved state ?—It is embarrassed 
from the misconduct of the present sovereign. 
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180. What is the revenue of the Ceded Districts now, are they in arrear ?— It is 
impossible for me to state the arrears. The provinces under our direct rule in Gooze- 
rat yield about 38 lacs of rupees of revenue, but within that sum are included 
provinces that we have acquired by conquest from the late Peishwa. 

ISt. Have the revenues of the Goozerat districts fallen off since they have 
been in our possession 1 —No, they have rather increased by increase of cultivation, 
and by the increase of population ; the rates of revenue I believe have not been 
increased. 

182. Have they been diminished?-—The revenues have been diminished, and 
are diminishing with the price of produce; our system was not to increase but 
from new cultivation. 

183. Is the general cultivation of the Ceded Provinces superior or inferior to 
that of the provinces in the direct dominion of the Guicowar ?-—Both are remark¬ 
ably well cultivated. 

184. Do you say there is any difference between them ?—I think there is 
a greater increase of cultivation in the Company’s provinces than in the Guickwar. 

185. You consider the profits of cultivation to have diminished since the war, in 
what proportion?—I do ; from the depreciated value of produce : it is felt parti¬ 
cularly by those who have a fixed property, and who pay a fixed rent; their produce 
of course yields a less profit than it formerly did. 

186/ I think you said the value of the land in cultivation generally was decreased 
since the war in the proportion of about one-third, if I understood you ?—Cotton 
had fallen in price, and so had grain ; the market prices would be the best criterion 
for ascertaining to what extent; I cannot exactly state the degree, from memory, 
that they have fallen in the market. 

187. You can only state that there is a considerable decrease ?—Yes, a consi¬ 
derable decrease in the revenues, and a fall in the prices of produce. 


Marlis, 27 ° die Mctrtii, 1832 . 


He Nit y Gally Knight, Esq., in the Chair. 


Colonel MUNRO, called in and examined. 

188. In what part of India were you ?—In the Madras establishment. 

189. Only at Madras ?—Yes. 

190. In what situation were you ?—-I was Resident at Travaucore and Cochin 

for about ten years. v;; v.,>,^ j-■ 

191. What opinion have you formed of the general nature and character of our 
subsidiary treaties in India and their effect on the good government in the respec¬ 
tive territories to which they relate?—I may state that our subsidiary alliances 

appear 
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appear to me eminently calculated to strengthen our military and political power in 
India. How far they tnay be conducive to the internal good government of the 
several states with which we are connected must depend entirely on the use we 
make of our influence over the administration of those stales. 

192. Are you aware of any states in which it was usefully exercised for the hap¬ 
piness of the inhabitants of the country r—Yes; in Mysore, while the late Sir Barry 
Close and Mr. Webb were residents, it promoted the prosperity and happiness of 
the country ; and in Travancore, when I was resident, several measures were adopted 
at my suggestion for the amelioration of the condition of the people. 

193. Were there any particular features in the possession of the resident with 
regard to these countries ?-—In Mysore there was a very able dewan, who acted under 
the superintendence of the residents. In Travancore I was obliged to take direct 
charge of the administration of all the branches of the government and to act myself 
as dewan, in consequence of the great difficulties and embarrassments in which all 
the departments of the state were involved. 

194. Was that by native mismanagement?—By native mismanagement. 

195. Previous to any subsidiary alliance?—Both previously and after it. The 
country bad declared war.against the British Government, and it was sooo after the 
conclusion of peace that 1 was appointed resident. But no description can exhibit 
an adequate idea of the oppressive character of the native government of Travan¬ 
core, and of the great embarrassments under which every part of the administration 
laboured. 

19b. You found great fiscal exaction and maladministration of justice?—There 
was no administration of justice whatever; the Rajah was absolute; the dewan 
exercised in the most despotic manner all the powers of the government. There 
was a chain of officers, from the dewan to the meanest inhabitant, exercising also all 
the powers of government, judicial, revenue, and military ; bribery and extortion 
prevailed in all parts; every officer of the government had authority to impose 
fines on the people at his pleasure; the property of the inhabitants was considered 
to belong to the Rajah on their death, and was only redeemed by very oppressive 
fines. 

197. Were you authorized by treaty to take upon yourself that direct interference ? 
—The treaty authorized the general interference of the British Government; but 
I assumed the charge of the administration at the express request of the Rajah, with 
the authority of the British Government. 

98. In short, it was completely voluntary on the part of the Rajah?—It was at 
he earnest request of the Rajah. 

199. With the concurrence of his subjects ?—They were never consulted. 

200. Have the kindness to state the changes that were introduced in consequence 
of your suggestions ?—Many most oppressive monopolies and imposts were abo¬ 
lished, improved arrangements were adopted in the collection of the revenue, 
the powers of the public servants were limited and defined, a system for the admi¬ 
nistration of justice was introduced under their own laws, and all the debts of the 
state were paid off*. 

201. You made an attempt to introduce the Hindoo law?—That is the law of 
the country ; no other law has ever been admitted. 

E.r. —VI. d 2 202 . You 
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foreign. 202. You introduced that because there was no law at all before ?—Only the 
arbitrary will of the servants of government; practically there was no taw whatever, 
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Colonel ~Munro. 2 Q 3 < With what success was this measure attended?—In general the results were 




extremely satisfactory, and the administration, after these objects were effected, was 




delivered over to a native dewan. 

2,p.4. Then subsequently did it go on well ?—While the influence of the resident 
was employed in guiding the administration of affairs, it did go on well; but I have 


lA " ' ..a 
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206. How long had you the charge of the situation?—About three years, 

207. Between the years 1809 and 1812?—About the year 1811. I was ap¬ 
pointed in 1810; I took charge in 1811; from 1811 to 1814. 


I was 

understood that latterly, that influence has been very much withdrawn, and that 
aflairs have relapsed into their former state of misrule and disorder. 

205, And that the condition of the inhabitants is much less happy than it was 


-I have understood so. 


K 


208. What was the nature of their relations with this country?—It was con¬ 
nected by a subsidiary alliance, authorizing the British Government to interfere for 
the good of the people 


209. To an indefinite extent?—The degree of interference was not specified. 

O i.A . Tliaf u;qc flan fronftT rvl 1 >"i r\ if [ lanrn f tun friantlPC * f Incf wnd flA rrn. 


2 t o. That was the treaty of 1795 ?—There were two treaties ; the last was nego- 

r... _1 _ /S*_..1 U_I_ T :*.... . o„, ,i.„ u.„< 


tiated by Colonel now General Macaulay: I believe it was in 1805 that the last 
subsidiary treaty was made. 

rized our interference, without stating or imposing any limits to the exercise of it. 

.. . TIT ,1 • , , _ • 1 1 .* ■ _*tA.... ... , *. * 4 _ S 


212. Was this treaty accompanied by any stipulation of military protection?— 
Yes; it was a subsidiary treaty, by which a military force was to be maintained for 

th#* nmtpnlinn rvf Travftnrnrp 


B the protection of Travancore. 

213. And in the country ?- 




The Government, to the best of my recollection, re¬ 


served to itself the power to employ part of the force in the Company’s territories, 
if it should be necessary. 


214. This force was there while you were there?—Yes, it was; I have under* 

_ j 1 *, I _ . l _ _ * _ *, 1 1 ... 1. Hi It . T t ! _ , 7 _ a I... a. i. il, „ 




stoqd it has been since withdrawn by Mr. Lushington’s government, hut that the 


■ . 


subsidy has been continued. 




21,5. There was a subsidy as well as protection?—Yes, to pay the troops.. 

216. Was not the subsidy converted into a cession of territory latterly?—There 


•217. It was hard cash, in short?—Yes, and is now paid, since the removal of the 


was no cession of territory 






K troops 

218. You know that of your own knowledge?—I have understood so, it is only 




from information. 


219, Have you reason to suppose the natives viewed your interference with satis¬ 


faction, when you took upon yourself the administration of the government ?—I have 

f*nr»OAii F/-» krtlirtitn frhr»*t /•! i <-i • thntvi •fi'nm n fvi nnt rn-vi-iftnet'itTrt otipf Am nr 


: 




every reason to believe they did; it relieved them from a most oppressive system of 
government. 

220, What opinion have you formed on the subject suggested a good deal by 


you 


subject suggested a good deal bv 


Sir Thomas Munro, of employing a dewan in the management of a country %—A 

iHi mm mSBBm, 
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dewan must necessarily be employed if the states preserve any appearance of inde¬ 
pendent government; while they retain the appearance of independent government 
the British influence must be exercised through a dewan. 

221. Will the country be better managed indirectly through a dewan, or directly 
by a resident ?—-While the native states retain possession of the government of their 
territories it would be highly inexpedient that the resident Should take charge of 
the administration ; it is only in a case of great exigency that it would be necessary 
for the resident to assume the direct management of affairs. 

222. Do you think a country is more happily and better governed indirectly 
through the dewan, or directly by the resident?—It must depend on the character 
and capacity of the dewan ; I suppose there would be a greater security for good 
government in the integrity and ability of a British resident; but that measure 
could be employed only in a case of great extremity ; its permanent adoption would 
excite extreme jealousy, and involve, in fact, the subversion of the independence of 

a state. : ri _ v' ^f 1 'I:o'. f 0^^■ v ; ; " 

223. Have you reason to believe that since the resident has exercised a less 
direct interference, the affairs of government have relapsed into disorder ?—I have 
been informed so. 

224. Do you recollect the amount of the subsidy ?—It is eight lacs of rupees 
a year, and it is now drawn from the country without any return, as the subsidiary 
force has been removed. 

225. Of course it is on the understanding that the troops shall be forthcoming 
in case of necessity?—Yes; but if no subsidiary treaty existed, we should find it 
necessary, from a regard to our own interests, to protect that country, both against 
foreign invasion and internal anarchy. 

226. You seem to be of opinion that it would be more for the happiness of the 
natives to continue the subsidiary system than to retrace our steps?-—We cannot 
abandon the subsidiary systepi without endangering our own security ; and I con¬ 
sider that the employment of the resident s influence over the management ot the 
affairs of the states connected with us by subsidiary treaties, (I understand, of 
course, when that influence is exercised with judgment and ability,) will not only be 
conducive to the happiness of the inhabitants of those states, but will in general be 
necessary to prevent oppression and injustice on the part of their governments. 

227. What was the tenure of land in this country ; did the zemindary system 
prevail ?—The tenures are very various ; a ryotwar system prevails, in which the 
most absolute property in the soil is recognised. 

228. Were you resident at any other place ?—No. 

229. Have you any observations of a general nature to make, in addition to 
what you have given, to throw a light on the subsidiary system?—It appears to 
me that the subsidiary system is calculated to occasion misgovernment and op¬ 
pression of the inhabitants; unless it is corrected by the influence ot the British 
resident. 

230. Then you think the disadvantage attending the subsidiary system can only 
be obviated by the personal character of the resident?—By the abilities and inte¬ 
grity of the resident. 

231. Do 
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231. Do you conceive in general the f 
3 tricted by||t|e'nature of the subsidiary sj 

structions of his government, which vary according to circumstances ; but a uispo- 
sition has been manifested to abstain from interferences in the internal affairs of the 
allied states.: , v 

232. Without reference to such treaties ?—-Always with reference to the 

treaties. , 

233. The residents are in constant communication with .the Government ? — In 
constant communication; they report all their proceedings to Government, and act 
under its directions. 

234. There are no stated times of communication ?—Ho. 

235* W hat sort of intervals did you usually have ?—Tt depends entirely on cir¬ 
cumstances ; a week or a fortnight, perhaps only a day. 

236. What was the longest time you were ever without?-—Usually ten days or 
a fortnight, seldom more. 

237. Had. you never to wait for answers ?—Yes ; occasionally there was a delay 
in receiving answers. 

238. Were you ever inconvenienced by the delay?—I cannot say that I was 
points of urgency were answered with expedition, 

239. There were no points in which it was necessary to refer home : they did not 
frequently occur ?— No, they did not. 

240'. But sometimes ?—They might occasionally have occurred. The Govern¬ 
ment took 011 itself to decide op matters relating to the local government that re¬ 
quired immediate execution. 

241. The other place at which you were resident was Cochin ?—Yes. 

242. What were the particular circumstances of that?—Very much resembling 
those in which Travancore was placed. I was obliged to take charge of the inter¬ 
nal administration of Cochin also. 

243. That had been in a state of maladministration?—Yes, in great confusion ; 
and it had a very heavy debt to pay to the Company, occasioned by the expenses 
of the war in which it had been engaged against the British Government. 

244. Did not a considerable part of the debt originate in a pepper contract ?—- 
No, the greater part of it was occasioned by arrears of subsidy, and by the expenses 
of the war, which those countries had to pay to the English Government. The 
contract for pepper expired before 1 arrived in Travancore. 

245. The subsidy was paid in money ?•—Entirely in money. 

246. At Cochin, likewise, you found almost the non-existence of justice?—The 
same general description will apply to Cochin as to Travancore. 

247. And in the same way it was revised and improved while you were there ?—* 
Yes, the same remedies were employed,"with similar results. 

248. What proportion did the subsidy bear to the whole revenue of the country ? 
—A very great proportion. I frequently applied for a reduction of the subsidy to 
the British Government, but without effect. 

249. Do you conceive, in consequence of the extent of that subsidy, the country 
was •impoverished so as to interfere with its produce ?—Of course, greatly so. The 
revenues of the country scarcely amounted to seven lacs of rupees, and the subsidy 

was 
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lacs and a half. The removal of so great a quantity of specie from the 
country must operate injuriously to its prosperity. 

250. What were the amount of the revenues in Travancore?—Twenty-eight lacs 
when I took the charge of it; they were raised to thirty-four lacs when I 

ered back the charge of the government to a native dewan. 

251. In the Company’s territories, your idea is that too great a revenue was 
exacted ?—Yes. In the same way 1 may state, that the drain of treasure from the 
Company’s territories, without any adequate return from a balance of trade, must, 
in the course of time, produce very injurious effects to their prosperity. 

252. You stated that the subsidy was heavy with regard td Cochin ; do you con¬ 
sider it heavy with regard to Travancore ?—-Not in so great a degree as at Cochin, 
where it amounted to half of the revenue of the country. It was not much greater 
at Travancore than was necessary to provide a sufficient subsidiary force in defence 
of the country. 

253. In Travancore and Cochin the only use of a subsidiary force is to protect 
it from external enemies ?—Since the conquest of Mysore there is no external danger, 
excepting from invasion by sea ; the presence of the subsidiary force prevented 
internal commotions. The country had been long subject to insurrections, which 
were the only remedy the people had against the cruel oppressions and exactions to 
which they were exposed. Frequent insurrections occurred before the British force 
was stationed there. 

254. Do you understand that insurrections now occur?—I have been informed 
that discontent prevails; but insurrection is less likely to occur, because the govern¬ 
ment is supported by the British power. 

255. Hence, you suppose, originates the necessity of Government interfering de¬ 
cisively, if it interfere at all ?—Certainly ; insurrection, which was the only remedy 
of the people, is how hopeless. 

256. When these insurrections took place, having for their object to effect some 

mitigation in the collection of the revenue, did they ever succeed in their object?— 
Their success was generally limited to the removal Of some very unpopular minister, 
and the abolition of any obnoxious regulation of the government, after which the 
march of affairs fell back into its ordinary course. . 

257. As a mean it was very ineffectual ?—Yes, the government resumed their 
usual system of administration. 

258. Do you believe these two countries were in a better or a worse state than 
the other' countries of India; how would you say they stood relatively ?—They 
were in a very miserable state. 

259. Rather more so than the other parts of India?-—I think they were, from the 
peculiar oppressive character of the government. 

260. What are the peculiar features of the state of Nairs ?---Their usages 
are very remarkable. They are Hindoos; marriage is not known among them; pro¬ 
perty is inherited through the females entirely. 

261. Is it equally divided It is equally divided among the sons. There is 
great corruption and relaxation of morals. 

262. That is peculiar to the Nairs?—Yee, on the coast of Malabar. 

263. There 
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intercourse; temporary connections are formed and dissolved at the pleasure of the 
parties. . s«!'ifi ; ''-fsif 

264. The property goes through females Yes. The same rule applies to the 
government. The rajah’s son does.not inherit, but the eldest son of the females of 
the rajah’s house. 

265. Who would actually succeed him ?~~The eldest son of any of the females 

of the rajah’s house. The Naffs are a brave and turbulent; race of men, degraded, 
however, especially in Travail core, by great vices. Their character stands higher 
in the^Company's territory in. the -north of Malabar, . . 

266. Were there many British residents, and in what way were they occupied in 
Travancoro and Cochin ?-—Sotpe;were employed in shipbuilding from the teak wood, 
and others.in,private trade. ^ 

267. And some were resident up the country in the interior - Yes, they were. 

268. And then you found that they did not ill -treat the natives ?-—Their conduct 
was always satisfactory; and they were found extremely useful in introducing the 
circulation of money in the country, and gi ving employment to the people. 

'■ 2C9. You think it is so much for their interest to treat the natives well, that they 
do so ?— it is so much their interest to acquire the respect and. confidence of the 
natives, that their .conduct, is generally kind, and, conciliatory. 

270. There is no foreign settlement?—Cochin had been a Dutch settlement, and 
Anjengo was a British, settlement; the latter was under the resident. 

27D 'Has the country improved during,your residence; has.the agricultural pro¬ 
duce and the revenue also improved ?-~I have mentioned the increase of revenue: 
the commerce and agriculture of the country were greatly improved. 

272. Did the revenue increase, notwithstanding the abolition of the monopolies ? 

—-Yes, .it did. . g. ■■*^,..^ 4 ^ ■„ l . 

273. Did the price of agricultural produce fall r—The free exportation of agricul¬ 
tural produce was allowed, and its price was not found to fall; it was prohibited 
under the old system, but under the new arrangements the freest exportation of all 
the productions of the country was permitted and encouraged. 

274. Is it necessary to employ troops in the collection of the revenue r—Not while 
I was in charge of the administration. 

RICHARD JENKINS, Esq., a Member of,the Committee, examined. 


-I was 


a Writer in the 
that I was 


275. What situation did you fill in India? 

Bombay establishment; I went to the College a. Hlttl t was 

appointed, in 1804, as an assistant to the Resident in Scindia’s camp. On the death 
of the resident taking place, I acted for a year in that situation; and for the 
remaining nearly 20 years of my services in India I was Political Resident at 
Nagpore. , t . 

276- What opinion have you formed ..upon the general nature and character of our 
subsidiary treaties in India, and of their effect upon the good government of the 
respective territories to which they relate?—The question regarding our subsidiary 
alliances seems to require a short reference to the still more general one, viz. are 
we to maintain our ascendency as the paramount power in India ; and if so, is it 

to 
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to be maintained through the means of subsidiary alliance, or through what 
other system. . / V' i>:. y ? 

The rise and progress of our power in India have been rapid and marvellous. 
Unlike other empires ours has been in a great degree forced upon us, built up at 
almost every step against our own deliberate resolution to avoid it, in the face, I may 
say, of every opposition which could be given to it by the Legislature, by His 
Majesty’s Government, by the Court of Directors acting upon corresponding dispo¬ 
sitions in our governments abroad. Each successive Governor-general for the 
last half century, sent from this country, with minds fresh and untouched by local 
prejudices, including Lord Cornwallis during his first administration, who went to 
India under the. Act containing the well known denunciation against conquest and 
extension of dominion f Lord Wellesley, Lord Min to, Lord Hastings, (the two last 
strongly impressed against the existing foreign policy in India) and Lord Amherst, 
have seen reason to enter into wars and negotiations, defensive in their objects, but 
generally terminating in that very extension of territory and dominion which was 
dreaded. , ’ „ ' l> w,f - * <■ p r,M\ v , ' 1 - - : • ■■ r ■ f.> , 

What are we to infer from this, but that our position in India has always been 
such, that our existence has depended on the very steps proscribed by the Legislature, 
and which would surely have been most religiously avoided by those noblemen, had 
not the public safety demanded a contrary course ; that at no one time for the last 
50 years have our ablest and most enlightened politicians been able to find a resting- 
place where we might repose in security amidst the wreck of surrounding states, and 
that we are now perhaps in the same uncertain predicament, though all but masters 
of the whole of India. 

With regard to the system on which this ascendancy, if necessary to our exist¬ 
ence in India, is to be maintained, I have to observe, that; a very great proportion of 
our power has arisen out of the subsidiary policy. It is indeed the main source of 
our ascendancy, both military and political; it has grown with our growth, and 
strengthened with our strength. It is interwoven with our very existence, and 
therefore the question of abandoning, or materially departing from it, seems to 
me to be quite irrational, unless we are at the same time prepared to abandon 
India. .1 ■ 

We first appeared in India as traders, but it was as armed traders, and our 
various contests with our European rivals, the prospect of which rendered a warlike 
garb necessary to support our peaceful objects, were the origin of our military 
reputation in that region. Courted even by the Great Mogul, and by the Sophi of 
Persia, as useful instruments to free their coasts from pirates, we acquired, as the 
price of our aid, many of those commercial advantages which fixed us on the con¬ 
tinent of India. Then again the breaking up of the Mogul empire led to arming our 
factories, to protect our lives and properties. The same skill and gallantry which 
had at first won our way to commercial settlements, displayed anew, induced the 
native powers newly arising out of the wrecks of the empire, to court our aid in their 
contests with one another; and the views of securing and improving our commercial 
establishments, through the favour of those powers, forbad our refusing to intermeddle 
with their politics. Here the first step was the decisive one; once committed we 
could not recede. 
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foreign. > f Tlie French in the meantime had made still bolder advances to empire in India, 

-■—— and our destruction or their expulsion became the alternatives. Could we hesitate 

27 March i 83«. which to choose? We now began to raise armies. These were to be paid; and 
R. Jenkins,. Esq., cou j^ only be paid bj the princes whose cause we espoused against the French and 
their allies : pecuniary payments often failing, territorial assignments took their 
place, and wo were obliged to exercise a civil as well as military power. Our 
whole dominion on the coast of Coromandel arose in this way, and much of that on 
the Western coast; and through it, and the armies it enabled us to maintain, the 
power of Hyder was checked, and that of his son Tippoo was annihilated : the 
French power and influence in the Deccan was destroyed, and the Mahratta 
empire brought under subjection. In Bengal, the acquisition of the Dewannee 
gave us the great nucleus of our power in that quarter; still it was extended and 
secured through the same system of subsidiary alliances applied to Oude; and in 
fact, it we< examine the composition of our territorial acquisitions, we shall find 
that a very considerable portion of them has accrued to us in payment by the 
native states of specified numbers of our troops, amounting in revenue te the 
whole military expenses of Bengal, as the following rough Statement will show. > 
The civil charges being deducted, the balance is given as applicable to military / 

purposes. • VwV-.-,,■.-■'v:. : 


'1847-28. 


REVENUES. 

CIVIL CHARGES. 

" BALANCE, 

Carnatic, in lieu 

m 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Subsidy 

4 

1 «4°4»343 

493,279 

911,064 

Tanjore - - 

- 

• 304*67# 

186,638 

208,034 

Nizam - . ~ 

- 

. 584,369 

132,911 

451,458 

430,000 

Peishwa - 


estimated at 

- , , * ' • s _ m 

Travancore Subsidy 


- - r* - 

- 1 ’ ' « ' J’ ■' ~ ' 

89,498 > 

Cochin ditto 




22,857 '' 

Mysore ditto 


; 


280,000 

Guickowar 


382,796 

147,170 

235,626 

Oude - 

- 

1,813,565; 

506,223 

1,307,338 

Benares . 


, • 778*533. 

232,359 

046,174 

Nacrpore Cessions 

No Tribute 


estimated at - 


, 150,000 

60,000 



total bubsitties, and Cessions m haul ,• 
of ditto - - - - -) *“ 

4,689,049 


If with these great advantages, and, many others, we also experience some incon¬ 
veniences from our subsidiary alliances, we must not complain ; but I really see none 
of the latter to ourselves at all to be, put in competition with the fanner. I do not 
believe that we have ever been engaged in a war in defence of our .allies, which did 
not call upon us to interfere in their favour whether they were our allies or not 
Whilst having the right to guide their political conduct in the minutest points, we are 
secure from any involvement in hostilities of an offensive nature through their arnbi- 
4 : ■-*' '■ . 7 . tion 
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tion op want of faith, many other advantages of our alliances will be obvious on 
consideration of the general position of the several states and our own. Our sub¬ 
jects, I presume, derive benefit from any political situation which strengthens our 
power, arid relieves them from the dangers of invasion $ and by preserving peace 
and order amongst our neighbours, takes from before their eyes the temptation to 
a life of plunder and irregularity j: settles their minds to a determined adherence 
to peaceable avocations, and opens sources of foreign trade to their industry and 
enterprise ; and such is the result of the subsidiary system. 

With regard to the effect of our alliances upon the native princes themselves, and 
their Subjects, I would premise, that our alliances are such as were concluded with 
states that were at the time upon some footing of equality with ourselves, though 
led by some external danger to submit to certain terms implying a diminution of 
sovereignty, as the Nizam, the Peishwa and the Guicowar, or such as exist with 
states owing their very existence to our creation or forbearance, or those with inferior 
states whose internal independence in civil affairs we acknowledge, with certain 
exceptions inseparable from their subordination to us in military matters and in 
circumstances affecting the public tranquillity, « ; v 

With respect to the first class, they have all obtained the benefit they sought, bf 
security from external danger, fry which they were left at liberty, if so inclined, to 
cultivate the arts of peace. The natural effect, however, of such a connection is to 
lessen the energy and self-dependence of the native state, and to induce it to neglect 
its natural resources, or only to cultivate them to the degree necessary to swell their 
personal treasures, with a view to contingencies, either of hostile attempts on their 
own part or on ours; and the result, speaking broadly, has been a gradual falling of 
the power of the state into our bands, (even where, by treaty, all interference in 
internal affairs has been prohibited,) whether from the weakness or the evil disposi¬ 
tion of our ally, giving rise, to dangers and disorders that would otherwise have dis¬ 
solved the alliance, and caused the destruction of the state by a contest with us, or 
its own dissolution from internal or external force. These consequences, too, have 
occurred, in spite of our efforts to prevent them, at Hyderabad, whilst at.Poonah 
the success of such efforts has not prevented the forcible disruption of the alliance. 
With the affairs of the Guicowar we have been involved ab initio in a direct interfe¬ 
rence; and the necessity of reverting to it, after a trial of our opposite system, is 
the best proof of the evils of the latter, if not of the benefits of the former, only 
adopted from absolute necessity in the first instance. 

With regard to their subjects, our support has given cover to oppressions and 
extortions, which probably, under other circumstances, would have driven them to 
rebellion; and such evils have only been remedied where we have been forced to 
a direct interference for the special purpose of remedying them. 

The freedom from external invasion, unless accompanied with such interference, 

I should fear would hardly be a boon to the inhabitants ; for with all the horrors of 
such invasions, especially by the Pindarries, they were usually well prepared to 
mitigate their effects in part, and in part to turn them to their own account in 
evading the exaction of their princes. 

With regard to the second class of states, as Holkar, Mysore, Sattarab, Qude, 
and Nagpore, (not to speak of the states of Travancore and Cochin,) we have 
e.j. — VI. e 2 a formal 
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Placed in the midst of nations foreign to ns, and inimical not only to us, but to 
every other people, by the extraordinary and exclusive nature of their religion; 
manners, customs, and habits, not to mention language, which hardly alludes to 
foreigners but in terms of contempt, and not taking into account those sources of 
hatred and jealousy common to all nations under a foreign yoke, and particularly 
to those native states who have fallen from a high estate to one of humiliating de¬ 
pendence, it is expecting I may almost say impossibilities, to look to any rqeans of 
maintaining our footing in India, but by the cultivation and improvement of our 
intrinsic strength, to exclusion of all reliance on our foreign relations for anything but 
a gradual preparation for the entire conquest of the Continent. 

' ‘J&ws, die Aprilk, 1SS& 

P 1,1 >v 1 ^^ ^ 'i'^ w M - \ ' SHI? V 


Sir ChaIiIes WAtKilf Williams Wynn, Bart, in the Chair. 


Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G. C. B., called in and examined. 

277. Will you state your opinion with regard to the effect of the subsidiary 
treaties ?•—1 am aware that a very different opinion will be formed, connected with 
the policy and result of our subsidiary treaties, between persons who have judged 
them at a distance, and from records, however full, and. those who have personally 
had an opportunity not only of being instrumental in their negotiation, but have 
seen them in all their results : the latter is my case. I consider, that from our 
condition in India, we have had in the Political Branch always an option of diffi¬ 
culties, and that our subsidiary alliances have been formed either for the purpose of 
defending ourselves through them against our enemies, or subsequently for main¬ 
taining that general tranquillity which we pledged ourselves to protect at their origi¬ 
nal formation. In the war in which we became engaged with Tippoo Sultan, we were 
obliged to form subsidiary alliances with the Nizam and the Peishwa, and without 
these, alliances, we could not have protected our own dominions in the south of 
India from the invasion of that prince, much less have: subdued so irreconcileable 
an enemy to the British Government. After we had taken this first step, the fulfil¬ 
ment of our engagements with good faith towards the Nizam, led to the subsidiary 
alliance with him being maintained and extended, for the purpose:of protecting him 
against a combination of the Mahrattas. That combination assuming a hostile 
aspect towards our government, obliged the Governor-General of India, of the 
period I am speaking of, 1802, to adopt the best measures he could for enabling 
the British Government to resist the attacks with which it and its allies were threat¬ 
ened, from the policy and conduct of the Mahratta princes, Dowlut Row Sindia, 
Ragojee Bhonsela, and Jes.wunt Row Holkar—rulers who continued to be influ¬ 
enced by the principles of predatory warfare, which are inherent in the constitution 
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a, short account of the principal subsidiary alliances into which we entered before' 
1.8,03. Subsequently to that date, we entered into a subsidiary alliance with the 
court of Nagpore, and in 1818 with that of Mulbar Row Hoikar, both the latter 
states having been, from the events of the wars of 1 So;}: and 181.7—18, reduced to a 
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condition in which, they could.not have supported.themselves without our protection, sirMin Makotw, 
We could not have abandoned the Nagpore state without resigning it to the enemies 
of .the British, and 1 may say of all .civilized governments, the Pindarees, as well as 
to the probable hostility of the Mahratta chiefs, Je&wunt Row Holkar and Dowlut 
llow Sindia. The young, prince Mulhar Row Holkar, after the battle of Mahid 
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pore, was in fact, though not in form, placed by us upon the throne, and the 


whole of his territories were in that condition, that it was quite impossible they 
could have been consolidated into a substantive power in Central India by any 
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other means than 
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upon the characters of the princes, their ministers, and I may add, of the British 
representatives employed at their courts. Several of those states had their 
tries relieved by these alliances from great and increasing evils. The territories of 
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Mulhar Row Holkar, for instance, was one scene of desolation, and have recovered 


to one of prosperity with a rapidity that is quite surprising. Mysore for a long 
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period of years improved under our protection, in all branches of its government, 
as well as in its resources; cultivation was increased, roads of an excellent 
description made throughout the whole country, and wheel-carriages, which had 
hardly ever been known, introduced to. a very great extent, while the people ap¬ 
peared and were contented and happy. One of the most evil consequences which 
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has attended our .-alliance- in other parts was here in agreat degree avoided; I mean 
the deitruction of the chiefB and the aristocracy of the country, by our abstaining 
froni ilqy very minute interference, and by the prince maintaining, according to the 
stipulations of the treaty,, a body of 4,000 irregular horse, under the same chiefs 
and officers, or their sons,.who had distinguished themselves in the war of Hyder 
iWly and Tippoo against the British Government, and who have evinced for 30 
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years as much zeal, fidelity, and courage in contributing to the success of every sub¬ 
sequent war in which they have served in association with our troops. 

To give the Committee an impression of the character of the commanders of this 
force, and of those men of whom it is composed, I can almost positively affirm, that 
during various wars, particularly the campaigns of 1803-4, ar *d of 1817-18, 
through the whole of, which they were in the field, and marched to the distant 
countries of Malwa and Rajpootana, that there is no instance of the slightest miscon¬ 
duct on the part of any of their high and respectable officers, or any instance that 
I know, and i was with them on both of these campaigns, of the desertion of one roan 
from this excellent and most useful body of troops. The prosperity of Mysore in its 
internal administration, was no doubt in a great degree to be attributed to the prince 
being a minor when the state was established, and to the personal character of Poor- 
neah, who was dewan or minister, an office he held with Tippoo Sultan, and to the 
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experienced and able men who having held office for a long period i 
were maintained in different high stations. .Since the prince has c 
I regret to learn that his habits of extravagance and his addiction 1 
courses have combined to give to his government a character of oppression and 
injustice, and to raise a feeling of opposition in some part of his subjects, which 
has led to the direct interference of the British Government with his administration. 
I am not acquainted with the particulars of these transactions, and a 
only state my hope, that they will not lead to the annihilation of this p 
fully satisfied that, upon the Whole, the inhabitants of that country, and p 
those of the higher classes, have enjoyed a happiness and consideration superior to 
what I think our system of rule, and its character as that of foreigners, could have 
enabled us to bestow upon them. With respect to the Nizam, with which country 
I have been acquainted for 40 years, it was, when our first subsidiary alliance was 
formed, in a very distracted state, and continually subject to internal revolts of 
dependant chiefs, and to a dread of annual visitations from the neighbouring 
IMajurattas. It is difficult to calculate between the increasing evils which such 
a condition must have brought upon this state, and those which have undoubtedly 
been the consequence of our subsidiary alliance. There is no doubt that in this 
country our influence and support has paralysed the power of the prince, and 
given the sanction of our name, if not our authority,; to the acts of oppressive 
ministers; and that much of what we have done and left undone appears to have 
had the same effect of deteriorating the happiness of the people, and the respectability 
and condition of some of its principal nobles. Many causes have led to this result, on 
which I shall not now expatiate ; one very prominent has been the occurrence of 
wars, which forced us on measures that, though they might have promoted the 
success of our military operations, have injured the internal prosperity of the 
country. But nothing can be less calculated to enable us to form a true judgment 
upon such a subject than to dwell upon the evils which our system has created in 
a native state, without adverting to those from which it has been rescued, or looking 
prospectively to those in which it might be involved by our withdrawing from the 
connection, or substituting our own rule. The decision upon such points can never 
be made upon any general principles; they are, from the character of our power 
in India, and our not being a national government, practical questions, and must be 
decided in each case with reference to persons and localities, of which it is im¬ 
possible to judge, except at the moment of their occurrence. This observation 


refers to our other subsidiary alliances, as well as those of the Nizam. My own 
opinion is, that the native state* is only to be preserved, when connected with us by 
intimate ties, by suiting our conduct to its actual condition, and by attention to 
a general principle which equally avoids-that fretting, constant interference that 
degrades men as instruments, of rule, and ultimately destroys the government, 
through the means of' British agency, and that abstinence from interference which 
inevitably leaves such states to destroy themselves.. But considering, as I do, from 
all my experience, that it is our policy to maintain as long as we possibly can all 
native states now existing, and through them and by other means to support and 
maintain native chiefs and an aristocracy throughout the empire ,of India, 1 do 
think that every means should be used to avert what I should consider as one of 
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the greatest" calamities, in a political point of view, that could arise to our empire, 
thewholppf India becoming subject to dur direct rule. 

; It is mV opinion -that no--native state can exist'if we exact a strict observance df 
the terms (in a literal sense) of the various alliances \ve make; ft belongs to good 
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faith to interpret out treatieiS with eoiisideration ^to the sense in which, they are Sir Jokn Aidkolw, 
understood by those with whom they were contracted, and with every indulgence g. c. b. 
to their lax4abits in such points ; we can, I, think, have no right, except under the 
most positive and 1 clear -breach of treaty (in their part, to go in any shape beyond 
the- fspirit of our engagements, except on occasions where-, the public peace of the 
country, under our general protection is threatened in a degree that calls for a 
change of rule as a-matter of positive necessity, in order to preserve the tranquillity 
Of our ow n territories and those of others. 1 mean, however, to exclude from this 
admission that 1 right which has been often assumed with respect to our view of the 
comparative benefit that the inhabitants would enjoy under our rule, from that 
which they tenjoy under that of their native princes. Fain not-, from my experience, 1 
prepared to admit this result is ageneral position to be founded upon truth. 1 par- \ 
fwsularly aMude--to- the condition of those superior grades of society; without which 
I consider bo- community can long exist; and, in a political view, I certainly most 
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abshfh many elements of sedition and rebellion which, in my opinion, must come 
into 'action, if their power was extinct, and more certainly, as I should expect that an 
apparent state of peace might lead, from financial considerations, to the further de¬ 
crease of our military force, on the very general but very false supposition, often 
ruadei’ that because tranquillity is established in a particular quarter, troops are not 
reunited ; when the fact is, that the tranquillity is -referable to the establishment and 
contifi’nance of that force, and its removal produces the evil which it was calculated 
to prevent. I have frequently heard it stated that it is consistent with the principles 
of good policy to increase the territories under our direct rule, and that upon the 
assumption that we can govern them better than their actual rulers. Some, indeed, 
asstert that it is a moral duty to do so.« - While I deny the first position, I cannot 
understand that to argue for our fights to enlarge mrr Indian territories, on the latter 
ground; is in any degree different from a doctrine which would justify unlimited 
and conquest., on the vague speculation of improving the condition 
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of a native state, by a process that commenced in destroying its established 
institutions-and government. ; . - - ;*•*' u " 

278. In your opinion, was the substitution of our government for the .misrule of 
the native princes, the cause of greater prosperity to the agricultural and commer¬ 
cial part of the population ?—I cannot answer this in every province of India, but 
I shall as far as my experience enables me. 1 do not think the change has 
benefited, or could benefit either the commercial, the monied, or the agricultural 
interests of many of the native states, though it. may of others. It has not 
happened to me ever to see countries better cultivated and so abounding ift all pro- 
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duce of the soil* asI well as commercial wealth, than the sonthefp Mahratta 
districts, when I accompanied the present Duke of Wellington to thatlAountry its 
the year 1803 ; I particularly here allude to those large tracts near the borders of 
the Kishna. Pod n ah, the capital of the Peishwa, was a very wealthy and thriving 
commercial town, and there was as much cultivation in the Deccan as it was pos* 
sible so 1 arid and unfruitful a country could admit. But there is no doubt that 
during the few last years of Bajerow’s reign, he fell under the influence of low and 
wicked counsellors, and the inhabitants of all classes suffered oppression and in¬ 
justice. Tins, however, was a temporary evil, and his conduct was in contrast to 
those of almost all his Hindu predecessors. 

.With respect to Malwa, I saw it in a state of ruin, caused by the occupancy for 
a period of more than half a century of that fine country by the Mahratta armies, 
the Pindarries, and, indeed* the assembled predatory hordes of almost all India ; 
yet, even at that period, as 1 have stated in my work on Central Indiaf I was 
perfectly surprised at the difference that exists between a distant view of such 
countries and a nearer examination of their actual condition. I had ample means 
Afforded to me, as the person appointed to occupy that territory and to conduct 
its civil, military and political administration, to learn all that the records of 
government could teach, and to obtain from other sources full information of this 
country; and I certainly entered upon ray duties with the complete conviction that 
commerce would be unknown, and that credit could not exist in a province which 
had long possessed, from its position, the transit trade between the rich provinces of 
Western India and the whole of the northwest provinces of Hindostan, as well as 
the more eastern ones of Saugur and Bundelcund. I found to my surprise, that in 
correspondence with the first commercial and monied men of liajpootana, Bundel- 
cund and Hindostan, as well as with those of Guzerat, dealings in money to a 
large amount had continually taken place at Oujein and other cities, where soucars 
or bankers of character and credit were in a flourishing state, and that'goods to 
a great amount had not only continually passed through the province, but that 
the insurance offices which exist throughout all that part of India, and include the 
principal monied men, had never stopped their operations though premium rose at 
a period of danger to a high amount. The native governments of Malwa, when 
tranquillity was established through our arms, wanted nothing but that which the 
attachment of the 
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natives of India to their native soil soon supplied them with, 
a return of the inhabitants. Arid I do not believe that in that country the intro¬ 
duction of our direct rule could have contributed more, nor indeed so much, to the 
prosperity of the commercial and agricultural interests, as the re-establishment of 
the efficient rule of its former princes and chiefs, who, though protected from attack, 
are quite free in their internal administratiornffem our interference. 

With respect to the southern Mahratta districts, of whose prosperity I have 
before spoken, if I refer, as I must, to their condition before the few last years of 
Bajerow’s misrule, 1 I do not think that either their commercial or agricultural 
to be improved under our rule, except in that greatest of 
from war, which while under our protection they equally 
enjoy, and i must unhesitatingly state, that the provinces belonging to the family 
of Putwarden and some other chiefs on the banks of the Kishna* present a greater 
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* GbittiM'e'rctel-; ; p«&perity than almost airy I know in India. I refer 
tem of administration, which, though there may be at periods 
/rid paternal; to few changes', 4 to the complete 

their 
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administration, particularly in raising towns and villages to prosperity ;• from the 
encouragement given to monied men, and to the introduction'-of capital ; and above 
all, to the jaglleerdafs refeidiiig on their estates, and these provinces being ad¬ 
ministered by met) of rank who live and die on the soil, and are usually succeeded 
in office by their sons or near relatives. If these men exact money at times in art 
arbitrary 1 manner, all their expenditure as well as all they receive is limited to their 
own provinces: but above all causes which promote prosperity; is the invariable 
support given to the village and other native institutions, arid to the employment, 
far' lieyorid what our system! admits, of all classes of The population. 

In Giizeraty which I never visited before 1830, I learnt, from* the records of 
Government, and much from the reports of those officers who had known it before, 
and who accompanied me, that the districts of this favoured province uhieh nave 
been ceded to us Were to the full in as good ail agricultural and commercial State 
as they are at this moment when that cession was made; but if. is necessary to 
state that this province possesses so many advantages, and has been So completely 
exempt from wars and other Calamities, that it has been subject to few of those 
violent changes which have visited other parts Of India. 

With respect to the provinces noAv in possession of the GuiCowar, X travelled 
through most of theft!; they are very much intermixed with our own, arid I cannot 
say that I observed in those I travelled through, any difference in their commercial 
or agricultural state. Indeed, there is one efficient check upon misrule ; the ryots, 
if oppressed, would migrate into our provinces, where many have relatives residing 
and often possess lands. ' 

TheWapital of Baroda itself has becoriie, from various causes, and in some 
degreeffio doubt from the protection which our guarantee arrangements afforded to 
the monied met) Who were the creditors of the prince, one of the richest cities in 
point of commercial arid monied capital that I know of its extent in India. The 
former capital of Guzerat, Ahmedabad, from its having been subject to a distant 
government, and latterly much oppressed ‘by Trimbuckjee, the profligate minister 
of Bajerow, was in a deteriorated state when we'received it, but I am glad to 
say that it is now'recovering very rapidly, and promises to be more prosperous, 
both in its commercial and agricultural population, than it was before; The rich 
district of Barooch was in the highest state of agricultural and commercial 
prosperity when delivered over to ns by the agents of Dowlut Row Sindia. Jt has, 

I regret to state, subsequently declined, owing to indifferent management, which 
was corrected by my predecessor, Mr. Elphinstone, and by most positive orders 
from England. It is now reviving fast to the consequence it has long had as a 
commercial and agricultural province. * 

With the districts of Oude I am not sufficiently acquainted to be able to give 
any opinion. The Ceded Districts from Hydra bad had been, before we obtained 
possession of them, a constant scene of petty warfare, owing t’6 the distance from 
£.1.—VI. f 2 the 
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lioh were also ceded from the Peishwa, and are the districts 
which intervewe between the mountains called the Chalet, which form the table land 
of the Deccan, and the sea* were in excellent condition when delivered to the English, ia A P ril # 3 a 
particularly the southern Conran, which was a favoured province, from being the 
birth-place; of the reigning family of the Peishwas, and many of the Brahmins 
employed by him. Circumstances arose to obstruct in some degree the prosperity 
of. these provinces; but l am happy to state they are now last improving, though 
I do not think they are yet in a better state than they were when we received 

them. ■■ ; 

279. Are you of opinion that the admission of natives into a larger share of 
government, and perhaps the extension of such distinctions as the privileged classes 
of the Deccan enjoy, would tend to satisfy the wants and wishes ot aspiring natives r 
—I arn of opinion that no measures are so essential to tire good government and 
preservation of our native empire as the advancement of the natives to a share in 
the administration : that has always been my opinion, and I have had a full oppor¬ 
tunity, during the few years I was Governor of Bombay, of proving in practice the 
truth of the opinions I long entertained upon., this"shtject. 1 had always con¬ 
sidered, that to expect we could, through schools and colleges, do more thangivethe 
mere elements by which men would be .enabled to fulfil, according to their acquire¬ 
ments, better or worse, the stations to which they might be named, was impossible ; 
and it was only by introducing them into situations of responsibility and trust, and 
giving them our confidence, that we could expect to elevate their minds in a degree 
that w ould render them efficient aids to our government, and their becoming so is, 

I consider, alike as essential in a financial and a political point of view. 1 was also 
satisfied that such encouragement was necessary to ensure the attachment of this 
class of the natives. My predecessor at Bombay, Mr. Elpbinstone, entertained 
the same sentiments;, and be had, both in the fiscal and judicial branches, given the 
natives employments, salaries, and powers, exceeding, X believe, what they then en¬ 
joyed in any Other part of India. While I presided over the government of that 
settlement, these powers were so greatly extended, that at present every civil suit is 
tried in the first instance by a native ameen or judge, with appeal to an European 
session judge, and from him to the High Court of Sudder Adavvlut. Some. ot those 
native judges, who are termed sudder ameens or principal judges of large cities, and 
the able native who is sudder ameen at Poonab, received, from pay and fees which 
were attached to his office, a sum, I believe, of not less than 800 rupees a month, 
which to a native is a very large amount. The other ameens or native judges of 
provinces received from 200 to 400, as far as I can recollect; but I will give the 
Committee as correct information as I can obtain upon this subject, my doubt being 
at present whether the fees they formerly had have not been commuted, as recom* 
aiended, for fixed salaries. ,/ , ,, 

In the fiscal branch, natives have also been employed with increased powers and 
liberal salaries, varying from 30 to boo rupees per month. Referring to those public 
native servants and others, I deem it necessary here to state a regulation of particular 
importance. By the rules which I found established by my predecessor, no native 
in the public service, enjoying a salary of 30 rupees per month or higher, can be 
dismissed from his office without the sanction of Government. In the measures 

I adopted 












Another inhabitant of Poonah (a parsee) has since received a similar honour in 
reward of the zeal and liberality with which he employed his capital in aiding 
a very skilful Italian in the introduction of the cultivation of the mulberry 
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and' tlie manufacturing of silk. It is impossible to describe the value that the higher 
ranks of natives give to this separation from the other classes., which has been 
made by the English Government, and its value is greatly increased to our own 
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distinguished for his bravery, when he had conferred upon him his commission for 
the command bf a hill-fort, received personally from me at the same time a horse 


of the native officer and several others receiving the rewards of long service arM 
valour. The elevation of this old soldier to the privileged class, appeared to gratify 
him more than any other mark of distinction ; “■ I am now,” said be, “ on a'footing 
with 1 the jagheerdars and sirdars of the Deccan.” 1 mention this fat 
the great value natives give to such distinctions. 


I,mention this fact, as a proof of 
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280. How far, in your opinion, has 1 the substitution of. our government for the 
misrule of the native princes increased the happiness of the agricultural and com* | B. 
mercial classes Generally speaking, the boon of protection and peace which our Sir'Wm MaJcotni 
government, from its strength, gives, must render it beneficial to a great proportion 
of the agricultural classes, and so far increase their happiness ; but from this obser¬ 
vation must be excluded the heads of those classes, such as desyes, deshmookhs, 
patells and other principal hereditary district and village officers. 

281, W'hat do they at all correspond to in our country ?—They were hereditary 
district and village officers. Under the native rulers, many of this description of 
men had consequence, and often rose to considerable wealth and power. Under 
us, even when they continue to exist, they have no prospect of rise, and are 
reduced often to comparative poverty by the subdivision of property which takes 
place under the Hindoo law, having to support their brothers or sons in idleness, 
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change. They are very se 
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introduction of our rule. They 
their claim to lands are at issue. 

government is of a very passive character, and they never can be calculated upoi 
as aids on. the occurrence of war or revolts ; on the contrary, the strongest feeling 
they have is that of a superstitious character, and would be more likely, if excited, 
to be against us than for us. The commercial classes of India have been decidedly 
benefited by the introduction of our rule j more, however, from the tranquillity we 
have established than the protection we give, for, with very rare ex ms, this 

class of the community receive efficient protection even from the m< n>otic of 

Asiatic princes, who are restrained from oppressing them by a knov that they 
cap inflict injury or injustice upon no individual of this class that iot vibrate 
throughout the whole, and is consequently calculated to diminish on ui the -greatest 
sources of wealth of their government. It is here to be observed, that the com¬ 
mercial Tlass-are a .body of men from whom, although we may increase their 
happiness,; we.cannot expect that a sense of gratitude will ever produce results that 
will give us any efficient aid on the occurrence of emergencies, a§ they are men of 
such pacific habits, that they almost invariably shrink from mixing themselves in 
any way, even through their influence, in case of any revolt, sedition, or wars.' 
There is a considerable portion of this class, which I shall best describe; s by terming 
them The money dealers, whom I do not think have had their happiness (which is 
associated in their view particularly with their personal interest) advancer! by the 
introduction of our rule. These often rented large tracts of countries, and were in 
all cases associated with the ryots in the cultivation of the soil under native govern¬ 
ments. I have explained the working of this system very fully in my Memoir of 
Central India. It was in many respects beneficial to the prosperity of the country ; 
and they have been too generally condemned by us on grounds that I think are not 
well founded. These money dealers we often find on our records reprobated as 
usurers and extortioners, who live on the fruits of the industry of the cultivators, 
whom they are described as oppressing. Many public officers have taken an 
almost exclusive view of the evils of this system, and have not given, in my i 
opinion, the consideration it merited to the great benefit that was derived from in¬ 
troducing and keeping capital in the country, the good of which the cultivators as 
well as the government are always certain to reap in one way or another. I have 
elsewhere * fully stated the checks that prevented these money dealers oppressing 
the ryots, much less their adoption of any measures calculated to ruin them. I have 
shown that their profits, which might be great for one year, were by bad seasons 
reduced to little or nothing the next; but under all circumstances, it became their 
interest to support the cultivators, for without these were contented and equal to 
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sideration and eniploytaient, as far as is consistent 
srnment as foreigners, 1 must anticipate frequent 
revolts and seditious movements, and no person but one who has been accus¬ 
tomed -to see these . iu progress can form an idea of the rapidity with which 
they spread. Every one of such revolts may he considered, however trifling in 
its origin, as a crisis ; for unless immediately subdued, those impressions on 
which our rule so touch depends, are greatly impaired, and the local peace 
of the quarter in which they occur seriously endangered. Add to this, that 
while those who desire to throw off the yoke of foreigners are bold, energetic, and 
enterprising, those whoSe happiness our rule increases, and who would,: from their 
being attached to peaceable habits, desire, its continuance, are unlikely, under any 
changes that 1 can contemplate, to be imbued with that zeal and attachment to our 
government that will enable them to be an efficient aid in repressing those who 
must continue disposed to subvert it. I state these results of my experience in our 
relying too implicitly upon sources of believed strength, that will fail in the hour 
off trial,; .. ^ 

282. "What is your opinion as to the tyranny of the native prince? when left to 
themselves, particularly with reference to the agricultural and commercial classes ? 
—The tyranny of the native princes over the classes stated in the question, depends 
much upon the character and power of the princes; but in general i should state, 
that even with the worst of those princes, (excluding, of course, adventurers and 
plunderers who have temporarily assumed that rank) there is not that Oppression 
even of the agricultural classes which would appear from a general view of the 
power of the one party to oppress, and the apparent inability of the other to resist. 
In all native governments there is, in the first place, a just estimate of the value of 
a good name. -There is also the greatest regard for district and village institutions, 
and any attempt to injure the ryots seriously is sure to. he attended, if upon'a large 
scale,’ with open opposition ; if on a Lesser one, with a decrease of the revenue, 
through the discontent and often desertion to other states of the cultivators of the 
soil. The heads of villages also, when a prince or his minister are oppressive, 
enter into collusion with the collectors to defraud the revenue, and these again con¬ 
nect themselves with the principal officers at court, and sometimes with the minis¬ 
ters, who, gained by bribes, grant them their support, and a diminution of the actual 
revenue is often effected, which more than balances any unjust imposition that has 
been laid on the country. There is, in short, iu many cases relief from tyranny, 
through the arts and frauds of the village officers and cultivators, and of those who 
have the immediate collection and receipt of the revenue, and this not unfreqUentiy 
operates as a cheek, when others are wanting, 00 the misrule of oppressive and 
unjust rulers. When the prince is of a just character, I know of no system that 
I ever read of or saw for the collection of the public revenue, that is more calcu- 
35.1.—'VI. o 2 lated 
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tied" t& betieficiaifd cultivators tbani That established under naffve ad minis-, 
tratiorv in India, particularly that of Hindoo princes. And I-could here mention 
mdny countries vvhich; for a gre<tt number of years, enjoyed as much prosperity as 
could, result from the best and most paternal rule. The opinions we form oil the 
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SpJ^ohn Makolm 1 great"Oppression practised by native princes upon the inhabitants of the agrieul- 
’ fural classes are,, Mifow, from its having been on many occasions my duty lo mike 
special: inquiries into the facts, much exaggerated; We receive them from dis¬ 
contented persons of the Country* and 'Sometimes from those,, who. are anxious for 
Change from their own personal advancement being concerned ; and we. often judge 
them on principles little applicable to the condition of the government or commu¬ 
nity on whose interests and actions we are called upon to decide. I can. only fur¬ 
ther state, that if the effects of our own rule were to be considered by any other 
judges Upon the same data that we so frequently condemn thpse of the natives, we 
shodkl be considered as persons who had practised great oppression. Without 
referring, as I could, to proofs of the truth of this assertion of an old date, I have 
within t’he last four years had frequent opportunities of seeing in countries in which 
every effort had been made to satisfy the inhabitants, and to establish our rule on 
the best and jdstest principles, loud and almost universal complaints, in many dis¬ 
tricts add villages, against what they deemed oppression and injustice ; and in several 
Cafees thb inhabitants of districts and villages have left their homes to seek the Go¬ 
vernor of Bombay in a body, abandoning their wives and children, and tbeir.houses 
for several months, to obtain relief from what they deemed injustice. I mention this 
fact to show, that all governments are liable to such imputations. In most,,of these 
cases I have noticed there was little real foundation lor the clamorous eomplainta 
that Were made.; and they proceeded chiefly from a desire of forcing gQvernmeot by 
such means to the lowering of the assessment, or to a change, in the mode in which 
they Were governed. The body of the complainants, I found, were generally 
Ml t 'influenced on these Occasions, as I believe they are in many similar ones under the 
native rulers, by a 1 few interested and seditious individuals. In cases where military 
adventurers, like the late Jesu unt Row Holkar and the Pindarries, retain power over 
large traetf of country for a very considerable number of years, although the culti¬ 
vators were not annihilated Or wholly driven,out of the country, they, suffered great 
oppression: and in the "Nizam’s Country* circumstances have created, believe. 
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a •great deal of misery to many of the agricultural inhabitants; With regard to the 
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commercial classes, I have before answered this question.-; they have much influ 
ence under native governments, and have many checks upon tyrannical power, and 


have iri many eases many more opportunities of enriching themselves than they 
have under our government. Their influence is greatly increased by a number of 
the] principal men, and particularly the bankers, being of one sect, that of Jain, who 
hfe associated, however scattered throilghtmt India, by the most intimate tiesand 
the consequence is, that they act, in all cases of tyranny and oppression, with « 
union that gives them, as a body', great strength. The Bqv.ahs are also a nume¬ 
rous and uiiited commercial class in several parts of India. I must; however, 
referring to these classes, observe, that their being free from the effects of tyranny 
and oppression depends upon their keeping themselves clear of all government 
employment ; for from the moment they becohie servants, or are employed by the 
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State, they, are muc.h at its mercy ; and. ; in the difficulties and embarrassments they 
bring, on themselvesf or the - .oppressions they suffer from that cause, they do not 
receive the support they would from their brethren if they liad limited . themselves 
to their commercialconcerns. ■ .;" ?? 

283. Have you not expressed your opinion, that it is, on the happiness of thp 

people that the prosperity and continuance of our empire mainly depends ? —Lpake 
no doubt I have expressed that opinion often,; und tljpt is what always has ren„ 
dered me so anxious, that in the shape as well as ; substance of pur government, 
we should adapt it as much as it is, possible to their understandings, to their usages, 
and to the feelings and impressions under which ffiey ^h and by the gratihesUon 
of which, on such points, I consider their happiness can alone he prompted, and 
theiis attachment secured. .. -Ot.' 

284. Is it your opinion, that from the complete change in our situation within 

the last 15 years, a re-construction of our local rule is necessary ?—-I am decidedly 
of that opinion. . p,v -i > vm '«>•',• ■ r ., ^uj^r-y ■ ■■ 

285. What, in your opinipn, would be the nature of that re-constructipn ?«~ 
I consider that the natives of India, provided a rule is calculated, upon, the, principle 
I have stated, to promote their happiness,, neither care nor understand much whp 
respect to the shape we may give it, as far as it affects the European parjs of opr 
establishment. ,Wi|h respect to the latter, I do conceive that the changes that 
have recently occurred require greater power to be vested in the pqrsqns entrusted 
with the general government of India, and that authority should be more concen¬ 
trated-than, it now is in individuals who have the charge of. the, large, divisions of 
that,empire, I consider that the vast population of India, and the nature of our 
government, make it as inexpedient as it is unwise, both in. a financial and. political 
view, to continue to administer that country by thatmultiplicity of European public 
officers hitherto employed; and I consider the numerous local checks, which..we 
have desired to establish, when our territories were more limited, to be imprac¬ 
ticable in our actual condition. We should afford ample means of administering this 
vast country to those who are placed at the head of its separate branches, and who 
rule over different parts of the empire. From the magnitude of our territories, we 
are compelled to invest them with great power ; but I must consider that such 
a system, though it confers authority and distinction on individuals that,frill render 
tlfem more equal to their duties, in no degree removes them from the strict super¬ 
vision of their superiors ; while their minds are elevated by the great trust, reposed 
in them, they will act under checks equally as efficient, if not, more so, than those 
that now exist. I have, however, stated my sentiments upon this subject in my 
letter to Lord William Bentinck, which forms an enclosure of a letter to Mr. Vil- 
liers, the Secretary .of the India Board, and is op the table of theConimittee. 
I can only addy that I think the period has arrived when this subject should, be 
taken into immediate consideration. 

286. Is it your opinion that no war has been undertaken which, in your judg¬ 
ment, might hate been avoided ?—I have for a period of nearly 40 years been 
employed, in the Political department of India, and with the exception of. the .war 
pf Nepaul, and with the Burmese, when I was not ip India, I have.had opportu¬ 
nities of forming a judgment on all the others that have occurred; and though I 
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293, is it your opinion that, for the good government of India, an enlarged 
system of policy is necessary, and such as. can embrace the whole empire?—In 
answer to this apd the former question, i must refer the Committee to my letter of »7 April i8as. 
tho 36fh of March 1832, to the Secretary of the India Board, and to its enclo- H "" H 
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’^ILLIAM BUTTERWORTH BAYLET, Esq., called in and exat'nin&L 

394. What opinion have you formed from your experience and observation of' 21 February 1832. 

the manner in which the subsidiary system affects the well-being of the inhabitants -- 

of the countries where it is established ?—! think that it has proved generally. WtUum f: 
injurious, to the happiness and prosperity of the inhabitants of those countries. 
f 295- Twi have been in the Secretaries’ Office of Calcutta ?--• V es, in the judicial 

29<j. Ilovy long have you been in the political department?—I was employed in 
the political department oqly for. a short period, when I was assistant in an office 
instituted by .Lord Wellqsley, called the Governor-General’s Office, and in the 

Persian Secretary ; 5 Qfficp. ■ .; (l j i:- 1 - 

207' L pu were secretary in the judicial department?-—I was Secretary t<> 

Governjngut in. the judicial department tor about nine years, and for nearly three 
years qfdiiat;period Chief.Secretary to Government. 

. 298, What judicial situation did you fill?—I held for about three years the 
office of deputy register and translator in the court of Sudder , Dewanny and 
Nizatmit Adpwlut, and 1 was then appointed-register of those courts. . v • . 

.299.. That was the,native court of appeal ?—Yes ; the chief court of civil and of 
criminal justice. I. subsequently held the situation of judge and Magistrate of the 
district, of Burdwan for about five years. 

300. I hat is ,.west of-,, Calcutta, how much ?—.-Sevcllty or eighty miles west of 
Calcutta. I was afterwards employed in drawing up some new regulations, on 1 
the, completion pt which duty I was appointed Secretary in the judicial department, 
and ultitoately a Member, of the Supreme Council. 

V.3°L. you a member of the Council ?—I was called to the 

Council by Lord, Hastings for about 10 months., during a casual vacancy in the year 
1022, and was a Membgr of Council, under an appointment from the Court of 
I directors, trurti November 1S25 to^November ,1830. d, 

302. jo what respect do.you tnink that the subsidiary system operates un¬ 
favourably on the condition ol the inhabitants ?--The,subsidiary system ’Operates-to 
protect the country of our ally from foreign invasion, as well as from the danger 

E.i.—r-VL H arising 
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31 ©., There js a greater security ot permanence,?—Undoubtedly there is. ihe „ „ , 

lives ©| |: dude, adjoining our own frontiers, hp Jong. been subject to great bust Fsy 


natives 
ru 


0 and oppression, and are generally .supposed to be anxious to come under our 
government. ■ , i ’, M 1 ’ y«i ‘ t ’ , , J ; 

3 '.t.is, so?—I have no .doubt of it, so far as regards the mercantile and 

agftcuitutaf classes, ’d.v.- V ■ v' 


' ' 312. ti^ey think the qphffition of our: subjects is better than those who are left 
under the nominal rule of the vizier or king of Oude;?—So I am led to believe. 

313. In fact* the subsidiary force acts as, much tor good as it does for. evil ; and 
if on the one hand it, protects princes from rebellion among their subjects, it seisms 
to be good for the people also ?-i—it is good for the people as preventing foreign 
invasion; jbpt the subsidim'y force is sometimes used to enforce the payment of 
revenue, or. to put down rebellion, and in ti, operates always against , the 


31^ We. could interfere more on behalf ( of the people than vve could do were 
there 00 subsidiary, foyce?-—Under some of our subsidiary treaties the,, British 
Govcfarnciit is authorized or bound to interfere to, check or prevent gross misgof 

IK'■.■W, : % , ’j, ' 

315, Does not that amount to that interference which it is forbid residents to 

f the spe- 
Nagpoor, 



316. Has tb$ interference of lire resident ever been effectually exercised to 
restue the people from the oppression of the princes, ?—It lias, It may be suffi¬ 
cient to refer fo the instance of Hydrabad,, where European officers were employed 
in different'parts of the country vested with, the powers to correct or prevent the 
injustice and oppression which the natives suffered from the exactions of aumils 
and farmers sanctioned by the minister of the Nizam. 

317. In what way is communication carried on between Government and resi¬ 
dents?—-The, secretary in the Political department corresponds with the residents, 
anditbe resident^ souielimes correspond directly with the Qovernor-G! eueral. There 
are regular means of 'communication by post throughout India. 

318. There are frequently , points occur which carjJmrdly be settled in India, but 

which require to be referred home, are there not matters of importance, 

which may, admit of the delay, a reference is made to England; but in cases of 
emergency, where delay would be injurious, the government exercises its discretion, 
and acts without previous reference to the home authorities. 

319. The native governments iu India, are pure despotisms, are they not ?—They 

are So: but as regards the.agricultural classes, that despotism is softened or modi¬ 
fied by the municipal institutions of the villages, where such institutions are still in 
‘existence,. . „ 

320. What is the punchayet?— Any number of arbitrators, generally five, and 
selected by the parties. It bears the character of a court of arbitration. It is 

E.i.—VI. u 3 also 
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%!so a kind of tribunal lor setdiiig questions of caste, and professional disputes ; but 
it is seldpna rented to in eojimipn civil eontroyersies in Bengal. 

?2i. You do not conceive that a prince deprived olkaU political: importance has 
the same strong and constant inducement ta,\yatch over the safety of his subjects as 
’ one who possesses that importance.:---! do not., : 

3:22. Or to euforce laws for their protectionNo, certainly not. > ' jfjtH'i 

333. Have there been any gross instances of our i interference against subjects ? 
-t-I recollect some instances in which our tfoops were) employed to enforce the 
authority of the king of Oude over subjects who had been driven to resistance by 
oppression and injustice. . • k-r- -w! 1 M 

324. Is it; at the option of the resident to order our subsidiary force to assist 

princes, or is he hound by treaty to do so at the request of princes ?—He would not 
do it without the request of the .prince.,; fL 

325. Is it imperative ?—He would in doubtful cases consult his government, and 

I the order until their authority was received. ’ 

It is not imperative then?—No;; it has for sufficient reaspos been often 


: 


ties, is ^either protection against 


.■ ,327. The ,only ; ease pn T ^ 

foreign,enemy,, or agfonst.cdome^tip, revolt?--, . _ , ,, 

but we are authorized by some of the treaties to interpose by advice, and in other 
instances, even do,assume the management of the country. . i l , f 

328. That is not in the majority of the cases, is it ?—No, our subsidiary alliances 
do not. all warrant our interference in the internal administration of the protected 
states. < 

32,9. At present, in most of the states there is so little chance: of foreign invasion 
and foreign aggression, that the subsidiary force is merely nominal, is it not -At 
present wehave paramount authority all over India, and have the power to prevent 
aggression, ou the part of one state towards another. AH our treaties stipulate 
that disputes, . between any two states shall be _ referred for adjustment to. .the 
British Government, and that they shall enter into no negotiation without our 
knowledge. ’ ,V, ■ v •, v * 

339 * Aire,the courts of justice ip those places with which we are-connected by 
subsidiary treaties exclusively administered by native punchayets ?—They have no 
regular system of justice. Disputes are sometimes settled by the chief , of a vi llage 
or ot a district, by a farmer or other person in authority ; sometimes by punchayets 
or arbitration, and very frequently by a bloody affray. Where there are courts of 
justice, the natives prefer going to them ; where none exist, they must either; fight 
or.resort to. arbitration. .,, _., 4* u. ^4 ^<4$ % j,, 3 ^ 'ii ■v ^p.,,.U 3 l 5 ;g,; 

331 * is net one practical consequence of subsidiary alliances universally 
acknowledged, namely, that the multiplicity of business it entails on us prevents 
our consideration of, and attention to matters of snore importance ?—The duties 
devolving upon us in our capacity of the dominant power in India: are doubtless 
difficult, and occupy much of the time and attention of government; but on the 
other hand, if we were not in that, situation, we should have a great deal more 
trouble in,maintaining our interests, in guarding against hostile combinations, ami 
in renellinsr asaression. . ‘:0 'k ; 

332, And 
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to the English, about the year 177s, 

336. We have residents at the Rajp.__ 

agents at Qudipore; Jeypore, arid Cotah. T t . 

some other < Rajpoot■states were superintended! by the commissioner at Ajmere. 
At present the latter officer has charge of our interests, with the state of Oudipbre 

atlsois,4;.i,,^..j‘a,,.yi;,, .... 3 : 

337, What is the name of the prince to whom he is more nearly accredited ; 

what is the head of the Rajpoot states ?—The highest in point of rank is the state 
of Oudipore. * 

. ’■ 33 ^• Are those countries better governed than those in which vve have direct 
interference ?— 'i’hey are scarcely recovered from the devastations of the Piudanies 
and other predatory bands, ••sral • ife, '^4 

339. i ou have hardly had an opportunity of observing their interaaT condition r 
•—*1 have not ; but it is notorious that they are id a much better situation than 
before; i he internal government, I imagine, is very lax, but they are no longer 
exposed to the r avages of plunderers. 

,l4b> 1 he general tenor of the instructions from home, both from Government 
and the Company, has always been strongly against conquest.?—It certainly has. 

341 - 1 hen it would seem the 'Government of India has always been active in 
spwe of their instructions ?—Most of the wars into which the British Government 
has entered have been forced upon us; our interference has often been reluctantlv 
exercised: We cannot recede, and it is probable that, ultimately,'the whole of 
India will come under our own dominion. 

342. t. ou are entirely of opinion that the result of what has been done is for our 
own advantage and the happiness of the natives ?•--I think that the bulk of the 
uihabitants of those states which have fallen under our own direct government have 
deliver! benefit from our aggrandizement. I cannot say the same with regard to 
some of those states which are under our control partially. 

343 - Then these advantages have been achieved in spite of instructions from 
home The instructions from home have always discouraged the extension of ter¬ 
ritory, and have deprecated war as leading to that consequence; after having 
gone.to war we have been compelled to extend our dominion, both as indemnity 
lor the past, and as security for the future. 

344 - T- has, then, led to a much, better state of things, to a much more easily 
defended country, which is more likely to lead to the happiness of the natives, aiki' 
there is less expense, because there is less recurrence of war ?•—Generally speaking, 
such lias been the result; but the expense of increased military and civil establish¬ 
ments has exceeded in several instances the advantages acquired by our conquests. 

345- Da 
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lmd employment. If We had the' whole Of India under our dominion, and our 
military system continued as at present, those soldiers of fortune would find tio 
Ompoytoeht whatever. " 1 : ’•••' 

356. Do you consider that there is a constant indefinite danger existing from our 
own army ?—Constituted as our native army is, it cannot be otherwise "than that 
there should be some indefinite danger ; but 1 do not see any present cause for 
apprehension ;When it does arrive, it will probably have been caused by our own 
mismanagement 1 ■. V - ■ W' V : rv; : ‘ V 

357* You do not see any particular danger?—Partial mutinies may arise from 
very trilling causes, and revolt and disaffection may be expected if ever the state of 
the finances should render us unable to pay the troops with regularity, or an ill- 
judged economy should enforce, a reduction of their allowances. 

,358. Do you think the subsidiary system as good as any that could be substituted 
for it?-—!, do not see how it is possible now to change it. We cannot retrace our 
steps without weakening our own power, arid exposing our dominion to serious 
hazard,:' '5 1 t-r ;r/ 1 ,*■ ;V' • v.i -v J . ri-5; 

359 ; Oi the plan of governing the country by a dewan, what do you think of it ? 
-—I think that is the very worst of all, if by a deWan is meant a minister supported 
by our influence, and exercising authority properly belonging to the prince. 

^6p;; You do not agree with Sir Thomas Munro ?--rr aim not awbre that he has 
given an opinion upon the case I have supposed ; the question is a different one if 
it refers to the administration of a dewan during the minority of a prince. The 
success of .Poorneah in Mysore is an instance of the latter , the .atrocious mis- 
gbvernment of Chundoo Lol at Hydra-bad, of the former. 

gfii . Do the natives enlist willingly p^—We find more difficulty in getting sepoys 
than we used to do frbm our own territories ; our Bengal army is chiefly recruited 
from the territories of the king of Oude ; our own subjects have lost their military 
Character, they now follow commercial and agricultural pursuits in preference. 

3^2. I hat speaks in favour of their prosperity ?—No doubt; it is a proof that 
they are protected in the enjoyment of the fruits of their industry. 

^ 3 * Have you heard of the scheme of the Supreme Government being dis¬ 
charged from local concerns ?—I have. 

•364. What do you think ot it?—-I have recorded my sentiments oh the subject 
in a minute, dated the 9th of November 1830, to which I beg leave to refer. 

I think it impossible for the Supreme Government to exercise an effectual control 
over the other presidencies, while it has to conduct the administration in detail of 
extensive territories containing 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 of inhabitants. 

365. At what town would you place the central government?—Somewhere in 
the VVeiuerii Provinces probably; but it should not be fixed to one spot. 

366. Is there a direct overland communication kept up between Bengal and 
Bombay ?—There is a daily communication by posti 

367. Tn what time do they come P——It depends on the season; in the rainy 
season it is a$ long aS three weeks, but ordinarily t6, 17, or 18 days. 
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The Rigjit Hon. Sir J aies Macintosh, in the Chair. 


Major CLOSE called in and examined. 

368. How long were you in India?—-Rather more than 22 years. A, ,) 

369. What diplomatic stations did you fill?—I had been assistant to ;|be 

residents at Nagpoor and at Poonah; afterwards I was resident withScindia at 
Gwalior. A" -'-A'A i A 5 :v ■ ’:! 

370. Who were you assistant with at Poonah?—I was assistant: with Mr. 

Elpbinstone. ’ AAA 

371. AtNagpoor whom did you assist ?—Mr. Elphinstone first, and Mr. Jenkins 

afterwards. . .Ay ^iISi:A:Af^ 

■ 372. For what time in all!—■-About twelve years. aW r.A’iVi-.- 

373. You were afterwards resident with Seindia ?—Yes, for about eight years. 

374. Wbat is the relation in which Scipdia stood to the Company V--FI e was 

independent. A : A 

375. Has he no treaty with the Company ?—Yes, there are several treaties, hit 

they are not such as to abrogate his independence, or to place him in acknowledged 
submission to the British Government. >, , ■ . 

376. Are they in the nature of what we commonly call offensive and defensive 

treaties?—No, not even that. •■ ;- t ( AyAfeAj 

377- Do they imply any guarantee of his dominions ?— ^ 

378. Is there nothing peculiar in them Nothing peculiar in their je 
character beyond that of reducing his resources and curtailing his influence. 

379. Do they not even amount to treaties of defence arid alliance ?- 

certainly not ; unless, indeed, the last treaty which we madte with him for a 
temporary and .special purpose might be considered so; but we have no 
permanent one. His political relations, however, have been effectually confined, 
and his power of injuring his neighbours equally restrained in consequence of 
the claim to our protection which all the other states have established by their 
treaties .with us. . A v ;A ■. J 

380. Do they contain any provision restricting him from employing European 

officers, foreign officers:, or anything of that sort?—They are no more than treaties 
of peace, very little more than that; at one time there was a treaty of the nature 
uiluded to, but it was dissolved soon after its conclusion, and never came into prac¬ 
tical operation.' AfAAAv ; 'A v': 

381. There is none now ?—No ; there was none when I left India in 1824. 

382. Npw,-under those circumstances, and separating the two parts of your ex¬ 
perience, when you were assistant to the residents at Poonah and Nagpoor, what 
opinion did you form from, your observation of the way in which the connection 
between the Company and \ its dependent allies affected the good government and 
good condition of the inhabitants of the countries respectively ?—At the time when 

’ A'" A I was 


-No, 






>ad 


. d no such treaty as we have formed since ; so that We 

. nmg given us,to interfere afall with the adrnmistfetien of tlie country. With 
J to Poonab, where we hat! such a treaty, my opinion was, that the general 
ct was- good, and was favourable to the prosperity of the inhabitants. 

313 * What do you think : of ! t!fe : vifelhbettig of thd fehabildnts, the ku^ects of the 
Feishwa, as compared with their condition before we interfered at all in Mahratta 
affairs, on the one hand, and the condition of those who are the direct subjects of 
the Company on the Other?—Why; inasmuch ds' tbhse wbd are our direct subjects 
live under a more systematic arid just government, ‘ I should certainty conclude that 
their condition was infinitely superior to that of the* Mahrattas: 

3%.' Do you think, froraef your observation, that the subjects of the Company were 
in a better condition than those who were the then subjects of the Peishwa?-^-! 
sheu I (1 think s : o .■ *' 

385. Do the observations, therelore, which you made, apply to a comparison of 
their- conditiovi ■ after wty began to interfere in the Peishwa’s internal government, 
or with what it was before our interference?—Not having been in that country 
before oiir connection with the Pefehwa’s government, I can only spefak from 
general conjecture on that subject; but I "should fancy that the condition,of 
our subjects was better, on a comparison with the PeishWa's, at -either 1, of-those 
periods, :yf/y .4 yybflffjC 1 ; ‘ : : -1.; - - * r f : i f f.i -. ; 1 .- ■ 

38b. Was the 1 tr#ty by-which there was a Certain right of interference: ;the 
treaty of Bassein ?.I t was. ;« ,u-5; , :w;,a 

.jSyypid that take place in 1803?—No, it whs at the'fend ofT80%, antffjust 
before the Mahratta war of 1863, That war arose partly perhaps from the dfepbn- 
tent of the subordinate chieftains, at the low condition to which the head of the state 
was , reduced by it, but principally from the mortification they felt at the diminution 
of tliDr own influence whi( suited from it. if 

388, What was the comparative state of the people! in the province Of Beraf, 
under the Rajah, and those who were the subjects of the Peishwa before our 
frequent, and familiar interference?-—I had never-known anything of the •-Poonab 
territoriesj before 1 our treaty of defensive alliance with the Peishwa in 1802. 

38l)i- When you were at Nagpoor there was no treaty authorizing our inter- 
ferericer—No, not at Nagpoor, y " . yf ■ 

[ $ 9 °- What was then'the condition of the security of person and property, and the 
administration of justice in the Rajah of Berar’s government?—Indeed, I should say 
there was'very little of Cither. step rfi'iffy rA’ 

391 » Did ire collect his revenue by military means r—It was not always necessary 
to employ military force, but occasionally it would be so. b -ry . . 

392, In the Mahratta territory, was it generally necessary to erhploy military 
means to collect the revenue r-—I should not suppose that it was so on all 
occasions. . 1 ,v>- frfyry 

398 * Was a great part of the revenue of the Mahrattas derived froto a tribute paid 
by the neighbouring states ?—A considerable part. ■ a, ; 

394 * Wos that collected by force ?—That was generally collected by force before 
our engagements with the Mahratta states, which put a stop to their violent 
aggression. ’/ ’• :• ' •' .> y ... 
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3. Do you ascribe that improved administration to the effect of the presence 
ie English resident, and the fear of displeasing the English ?—Yes, I think 
, it was. 1 ;• v ' 

484. Do they show anxiety to maintain a connection with the Company ?—*The 
states with which I have had any concern, I conceive, certainly dp. 

485- iSo that you think there is no stipulation in any one of the treaties with 
' them for the resident’s interference r—No, none whatever in their internal affairs. 

486. So tlmt witli that very limited degree of influence, you think the connection 
witlwEngland and the fear of the displeasure of the English Government have very 
sensibly improved their administration ?—I think it has. rf? 


tt-***- 




■■WmWMm 
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Veneris, 2’ die Marin, 1832 . 


, , The Right Hon. Sir James Macintosh, in the Chair. 


; " Major CARNA.C called in and examined. 

4 %* Yo% were the Resident at liaroda?—I was the Resident there for* nine 
years, and an assistant to the Resident eight years previously. 

488., flow long is it since-you ceased to be Resident-?*—I ceased to be Resident 
m 18-19. 

489. Wind is the population of the Guicowar territories?—The population 
of the dominions of the Guicowar 1 estimate to be from five to six millions in the 
province of Guzerat, the states tributary to it, and in the Surat Attaveesy, posses, 
sions m the neighbourhood of that city. 

490. When did we enter into any subsidiary engagement or treaty of alliance 
with the Guicowar ?—-Our first negotiation to establish an alliance with* the 
Guicowar state was early in the year 1802, when the prince deputed a mission 
to Mr, Duncan, the governor of Bombay, to solicit the aid of the East-India 
Company to put down the rebellion of one of his own family (Mulhar Row), who 
was aiming at supremacy in Guzerat. 

49 1 , * Was there any diplomatic intercourse between the two governments prior 
to that r A treaty of amitjr was entered into with the first Futteh Sing Guicowar so 
far back as the year 1780 ; but for the purpose of a more intimate connection, none 
except through the agency of the mission in 1802 to Bombay , 

492, Was there a Resident at that time or previously at Baroda r—.Not at any 
time, J be governor, early in 1802, went to Cambay (the territory of a Maho¬ 
metan), in order to have an opportunity of a nearer communication with the 
Guicpwar, on the subject of the alliance proposed; he was accompanied by a small 
force, placed under , the command of Major Alexander Walker. A negotiation 
ensued with the minister of the Guicowar at Cambay, the result of whichWas the 
advance pf the force for the suppression of the rebellion of Mulhar Row Guicowar, 
which, after several engagements with his forces, was accomplished. At this 
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period, namely;* May 1802, there was merely a Aviitten engagentent with the 
Guicowar minister, elated the 15th March of that year, to reimburse the expenses of 
2 March i%‘2. the expedition against Mulhar Row, and for the Guicowar state to subsidize a per- 
. V raanent- force from the Company. In June 1802, articles of agreement were 
|.wfllaj«r Carnac. drawn up, which were afterwards consolidated into a definitive treaty, ft was 
then engaged that we should liberate the Guicowar from the thraldom of his 
mercenary troops, composed of Arab sebundy, and to assist in discharging the 
debts which the Guicowar state had largely contracted. This laid the foundation 
of the extensive system of interference which prevailed at the court at Baroda, 
different from that pursued with any of the other powers with which we are allied 
in India. In consequence of the wars which took place in 1803, 1804, and part of 
1805, with the confederated Mahratta powers, Dowlut Row Seindiah, the Rajah 
of Berar, and Jeswtmt Row Molkar, the definitive treaty was not executed until 
the latter year. It contracted that a contingent of three battalions of native 
infantry, a company of European artillery, and a company of lascars should 
be furnished, the expense of which was provided for by the Guicowar state, by 
cessions enumerated in the schedule attached to the treaty* amounting* to 11,70,060 
rupees per annum. It was also stipulated that the subsidized troops should be 
stationed within the territories of the Guicowar state, and that one battalion should 
be employed in the province of Kattywar. 

493, Is that treaty existing up to this time ?-~Tt was in full force till 181 7 * when 
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supplementary articles were added to the definitive treaty, which I will adyert to 
presently. The expulsion of the Arab mercenaries from the service of the Otti- 
cowar, and their ultimate ejection from Guzerat, involved the Company in. the 
responsibility of engagements to bankers who had advanced monies to the state 
for the payment of arrears to troops and general debts. The Company also 
advanced from its Own resources a sum of 30 lacs of rupees, and guaranteed to 
the bankers or soucars a further sum of not less than 70 or 80 more. It was at 
th;is time stipulated with the minister (the Rajah Anund Row having long been in 
a state of mental imbecility), that a reformed scale of expenditure should be 
adopted, and that the resident with the minister should form- a commission for the 
government of the affairs of the state. These arrangements were made by 
Major, afterwards Lieutenant-colonel Walker, and came into full operation imme¬ 
diately after the period of his quitting India, and my succession to bis office in 
1810. There were other important arrangements also made in 1807 by that dis¬ 
tinguished officer, Colonel Walker, with the states tributary to the Guicowar and 
Peishwa, in the province of Kattywar, which are fully developed in the despatches 
of that time. Shortly after my succeeding to the residency, it was deemed proper 
by the Bombay and Supreme Governments to introduce into the commission of 
government, the heir presumptive, Futteb Sing Guicowar, who was considered the 
president of the commission, and measures of internal administration or foreign 
intercourse were conducted in the durbar of his highness Futteh Sing, in the name 
of the Rajah Anund Row, but with the cognizance and under the direction of the 
resident, in conjunction with the minister of the state. The reformed scale of 
expenditure was strictly followed till the year 1817? when the war with the Pin- 
dames and the Peishwa took place. In November 1817 the Guicowar government 
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augment the subsidiary force by two regiments of native cavalry 
. f.nati ve infantry of the complement of 1,000 men. He was also 
; that tjm e furnish, a contingent, of his.qwn troops to act. with the 
forces then employed in the province of Malwa, which necessarily caused a very 
heavy expense. The supplementary treaty was made on the fit h November 181,7 : 
jit ,not. only proyided for the augmentation of the subsidiary force, and the cession of 
all the rights-which the Gpicowar had obtained from the perpetual farm of the 
Peishwah s territories., subject to Alnnedabad, hut for his highness maintaining at 
all times a force of 3,009 horse, to be paid by himself and mustered by thea’esi- 
dent or his, agent, and to act under the command of the, officer commanding the 
subsidiary force wherever employed. As far as concerns the debt guaranteed by 
Cplonel Wallcer, I may say that it, was entirely discharged, although when 
the honourable Mr. Elphinstone visited Baroda in 1820 and 1821, he fpund 
the state encumbered with a heavy debt, created chiefly by the Pindarry and 
Mahratta war of ,1817, and other causes, which will be found reported in, the 
public despatches. Subsequently to my departure from India, I have understood 
that Mr. Elphinstone had- directed the resident .to, withdraw from all interference 
with the internal affairs of the Guioowar state, and placed in, the Guicowar s hands 
the uncontrolled power of his dominions. Haying arranged that the Rajah shoufd 
pay within seven years the debt then existing, it was discovered on the expiratipn 
of that period, that, the debt was increased very considerably from, the rapacity of 
the Rajah, who hud diverted the resources of the country.to his own coffers: .lie 
ired in 1828 by Sir John Malcolm, who-.had succeeded Mr. Elphinstone 
in the government of. Bombay, to adhere to the, engagements he had contracted 
in 1820^-21., and in consequence of his manifesting no inclination to do ,so, 
Sir John Malcolm had deemed it proper to sequestrate, in March 1828, a portion 
of bis dominions;for the liquidation of the debts for which the Company were 
responsible. He also required him in 1830 to provide the funds for the payment 
ofthe contingent of horse, stipulated for in. the supplementary, treaty, which 
-having persisted in refusing, these troops have consequently been maintained by 
the East-India Company, and further territory sequestrated for their maintenance. 
These troops are now employed under the orders of the commissioner of Guzerat, 
Sir. John Malcolm having abolished the residency at Baroda; the territories 
sequestrated have been placed under the management of one of the late ministers 
of the Guicpwar, subject to the supervision of the commissioner, whose residence 
• I should state was fixed in the city.pf Ahmedalbiad. No alteration has taken 
place in tins state of affairs up to the present time. The revenue of the ceded 
territories, on account of subsidy, amounted in the whole to about 27 lacs, as 
realized by the native government, and the gross, amount of the retraining 


state was upon 


an 


average something more than 


revenue of the Guicowar 
70 lacs. 

494. What proportion should you conjecture that the,two successive seques 
trations of territories produced ,of the Rajah’s whole revenue?^-! have no means 
of knowing exactly the amount of revenue derived from these sequestrations, 
but I believe the revenue at the disposal of Seeagee Row, the present, rajah, 
divested of claims guaranteed by us for*personal stipends, and pensions, does not 
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much exceed 20 lacs. I should imagine that the value of the sequestered territory 
is rather mOrd than tliat of theterritoty eeded in subsidy. 

495. You mentioned some territories of the Peishwa and the Gincorvar, they, 
were chiefly in Kattywar, were they not the conquest of Guzerat by the 

Mahrattas, the states of Kattywar (composed principally of Rajpoots) arid the 
principality of Junagur (the only remnant of Mogul power at Guzerat) were in 
a state of independence. On the decline of the Mogul empire, incursions were 
made annually by the Mahratta forces, which levied what sums they could obtain 
from each of these chieftains, and in instances of resistance, which were very 
general, it was their practice to devastate the open country. On the Mahratta 
power being established in Guzerat, these states were willing to compromise for 
a fixed tribute: the larger portion of this tribute was allotted to the Peishwa as 
the head of the Mahrattas, and the smaller to the Guicowar, then the local governor 
of the whole province. The Guicowar tribute was afterwards fixed by’Colonel 
Walker, and amounted to something less than four lacs of rupees, and that of the 
Peishwa (subject to his Soubah of AhttiedabadV to more than six lacs. The tribute 
to the Guicowar is included in what I before stated as the average amount of 
his revenues. 11 v i'y' y 

496,. And with rtespect to 1 the tribute paid to the Peishwa, wliat has become ot 
-It became the right of the East-India Company, by virtue of the conquest 
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497 * What -was 1 the province of the Company’s territory which adjoined the 
Guicowar s country before 1802 ?—The posseSsiOnsnuhder the presidency ofoBom- 
briy were extremely limited in the year 1802 ; the only possession subjected to it 
Was the town of Surat and the Circumjacent country, obtained in 1800 from 
the nawab of that place, and the island of Salsette^ ? dt fee -;Vr ■ : 
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498. What opinion have you formed from your observation, of the condition 
of the people in the GuicoWars and the Company’s territories ?—As long as the 
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British resident was associated with the Guicowar government, T consider its 
subjects to have been in quite as prosperous a condition as any of those belonging 
to the Company 5 : this will, I think, be corroborated by the reports of the governor, 
Mr. Elphinstone, on his first visit to the province of Guzerat. 

499 *' During the time of the 1 commission of government for the whole of the 
Guicowar territories? the resident, interfered as generally in the territory left 
under the nominal authority of the rajah as in the ceded or sequestered -.territory, 
did he hot The resident had no concern with the territory ceded ; and the 
sequestered territory is, as I have already explained, under the charge of the late 
minister of the Guicowar, subject to the control of the political commissioner. 

,500. Can you state what system of government waS adopted on our acquiring 
the Deccan ?—We adhered as nearly as possible to the system we found ; but in 
subsequent years, I have been informed that it has been deemed advisable to intro¬ 
duce the courts of adawlut, and the Company’s judicial regulations. 

••nOl * What ih& S:u r Q.tprn Af flip ■ .nnfiw* owimimfYiemt r_Tka 


501. What was the system of the native government ?—The mamlutdars or 
farmers of districts were the chief local authorities ; judicial arid revenue powers 
were vested in them, subject to the control of the prince or his ministers, which 
was very irregularly exercised, and seldom but on urgent Occasions. . 

502, Has 
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, proved more faithful to their alliance 
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,404- Were not a great number of Matomedans-drivers out of military service 
at Mysore?-Very many, 

1 A /l C t ' I. ('> Hill t 1 1 Si -it I’I ,'l t. n IvltnSwVrS i !'■ T.. .l’.~ 1, , luS _ '-i iL .. _...a. 


!- 405. The peace which has been established in India has injured their interest 
very materially there, has it not ?—Yes, very much ; but the same effects must in 
some-, degree have been felt bv the Hindoo soldiery also. 

406. But as to Hindoo officers or chiefs, does” that remark apply?—Ndt to the 
same extent, certainly. I should wish to explain a previous allusion to our treaties 
of peace with Scindia, by observing that those treaties were the consequence, either 
of open hostility, or of a state of things nearly approaching to war; that in the former 
case our purpose had been to effect such a reduction of Scindia 3 power as should 
disable him from prosecuting future wars against us j and in the latter, to give such 
a direction to his employment of the resources still left to him, as might contribute 
to the general and permanent peace of the country. 

The Hon. ED WARD GARDNER called in and exapiined. ,,, f 

407. Were you engaged in diplomatic service in India ?—Yes, I was. 

408. Ear how long a period ?— I resided in India altogether about 27 years,'of 
which time 1 was employed in the Political department from 1808 to the period of 
my leaving India. I was attached first to the Delhi residency, in the situation of 
assistant to the resident; and I remained there until the Nepaul war, which occurred 
in ifei.A. when I w»s called to that quarter, and have been employed within that 
country until I left India in 1829. 

409. How long were you at Delhi?—About six years in the Delhi territory, but 
very little at Delhi itself. 

410. In Nepaul how long?—I was about 12 years altogether in Nepaul. 

411. Now the principal duty which you had to perform at Delhi was adnainistrU- 
tiye, was it not, with respect to the district?—I was in a subordinate situation, and 
was employed during nearly the whole time I was there in charge of the district of 
Humana, a territory that fell into the British government in consequence of the chief 
to whom it was assigned not being able to maintain his own authority in it, and he 
gave it up to the Government for a certain stipend. 

412. Then were you employed for six years in Delhi in the duties of Ideal ad¬ 
ministration, and 12 years at Nepaul in diplomatic negotiations?-—Just so; I was 
political resident at Khatmandoo, at the court of the Rajah of Nepaul. 

413. What is the nature of our political relation with the Rajah of Nepaul ?—It, 
is founded upon a treaty of amity consequent on the war which we were engaged 
in with that state, and which ended in its being compelled to admit a treaty with the 
British Government of that nature. 

414. There is no subsidiary force?—None whatever ; we were under no obliga¬ 
tions for its support or defence, neither was anything required from it in the shape 
of subsidiary or of military aid. 

415. From your long residence in that territory, you will be able to inform the 
Committee what you think of the condition of the inhabitants, especially the lower 
classes of that] territory, compared with those of the Company’s territories which 
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id state 'as regarded the police, blit; it appeared to be very liigtlly cultivatei l; 
t was no doubt in rather an unsettled state at the time. 

419. Who are the inhabitants of Nepaul ?—The Goorkahs &re the ruling race. 
430. Have the Goorkahs always remained Hindoos- ?-—They are entirely and 
strictly Hindoos, and no part of the inhabitants profess the Mahomedta religion. 
I suppose therd are riot a tibzeft MaliCmedttns in the whole country. '• -y - y' 
421. Do you apprehend any danger to our possessions from their vicinity?' 
Notin the position in which they have been placed in consequence of the late war 
between the British Government and the Goorkah nation ; before that event, they 
certainly held a vbiy threatening arid commanding position along thsiwthole extent 
Of our northern frontier. 4 y ‘ y.:;y ’ 


422/ Whht was their native state?--They came from a place called ti|prkah, 
whence they derive their appellation. ’ 1 

423. Where iis : that'?-—It is a small mountain tfetritoiy-situatedto the northwest 
of the valley of Ndpaul, whence the Goorkahs issued, and successively 'conqijering 
all the petty state's into which the whole of that region was formerly divided, united 
them under one rule, and established the government in "their own tribe and family. 

424. Had the conquered people the same institutions arid manners with the 
conquerors ?-—Nc>t exactly; the inhabitants, for example, of the valley of -Nep&ul 
are called Newars, and’although Hindoos, they are BoodWsts in religion.: while 
tlieir conquerors,'the Goorkahs, are of the Braminical iaith. 

425. What time did the Gborkah’s conquest begin ?~^-I think the conquest of 
Nepaul Proper, as it may be called, was effected irfab6ut v i 76^-8, betwedn do and 
70 years ago. 

426. You think the condition of the people in the Nepaul country, -in the; whole 

province df the Goofkfth dominions, might be advantageously cdthpared with the 
subjects of the Company?—I have hot visited the “whole of their dominions, 
but considering the nature of their government, which'is a military'one in its 
character and arbitrary in its form, I tfifbk the inhabitants generally are under 
a lenient government, and that the condition of the .jieopte-hvduRP t&afib* very 
favourable" comparison with the subjects of the Company, or those of any other 
state in India. " " ' ' " 4 : : 7 - ;, " :4 ' vf p 



the baradars, or chiefs of the state, who 'daim a -vbj&r fn : their flatidHUr'cottnCils; 
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3 suronwned by : the, Rajah, or by those acting in his name, on all important 
- where they deliver and express, their sentiments very freqly, and the 
* their opinions generally..decide questions of peace or war, or other 
matters of moment; the authority is usually in the Rajah s hands, no doubt, hut 
modified in this way. . ofi'rdo**---foVV 

428; Is the Rajah’s authority-hereditary ?—It is. 

429. Are these chiefs hereditary in general ?---In general they, are; they are the 

heads of the families whose ancestors bore a .share in the conquests effected, by 
Prithee Narain, their chief; they generally fill? like ourselves in India, all the prin¬ 
cipal offices of state, and have the command of the troops, keeping the conquered 
people in inferior situations under the government. Theae chiefs have always, 
therefore, been looked an as having a direct interest and voice in public aflairs, and 
they thus modify the power of the Rajah. • 

430. Are there many slaves in Nepaul ?—There does exist a species of domestic 
slavery, but not in the acceptation of, the word in which it is understood in Europe. 

431. Have you any labourers slaves?—If the family they belong to is an agricul¬ 

tural one they are sometimes employed in the field, but not particularly so; they 
are used for all domestic purposes. They cut wood and fetch water, and are em¬ 
ployed as servants. ’ -I?^ : : 

432. Can they be sold ?—I apprehend they may be. 

• 433. Without the soil ?—They are not attached to the soil at all. 

434. Did you ever know any instance of a sale?-—I cannot say decidedly that 
I ha>%- I believe that it did take place ; but I had, no means of knowing absolutely 
that*#did. . 

i,: 435. Do they form a large proportion of the inhabitants r—By no means. 

436. May it be called an inconsiderable proportion ?— An inconsiderable pro¬ 

portion. Indeed, I believe they are chiefly foreigners from the side of Thibet 
principally, and from among the Bhoteea people. . ■ v - . . t; 

437. Are any of them those who have beep made prisoners?—No; they are 
people, who, I believe, have been chiefly sold when children, in times of famine and 

scarcity. , ■ ■ 

438. By what means have we secured our possessions, against the danger wmen 
formerly existed,from the Nepaul state?—fits power has been considerably reduced 
by the treaty. All the mountain territory which had been acquired by us in the 
course of the war to the west of the river Kulee was ceded to the British Govern¬ 
ment; to the eastward, the Nepaul government agreed to abstain from any inter¬ 
ference with the petty state of Sikim, which forms its boundary on that side, and 
to submit any disputes that might arise between them to .our arbitration. Conse¬ 
quently, the Nepaulese are now confined on three sides by the British power and 
territory or by the Sikim country, the possession of which .is guaranteed to the 
Rajah; and on the north they are shut in by the Hemalaya, or great, sqowy r^nge 
of mountains which extends along that portion of their frontier, and now forms 
part of the Chinese empire, so that • they are completely inclosed, and have no 
power of acting in any direction beyomltheir own territory. _ 

439. Is the source of the (janrges within the. Goorkah territory r----It vVas,, out 
is now within the province of Kuinaon. • 

440. These 
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440* These are now English provinces?'—Yes : s ■ Kumuon ...has been annexed 
to the British possessions, and .the petty, gates’ lyingto the westward of Kumaon, 
about eight in number, were restored undei: British protection to the chiefs from 
whom they, had been taken by the Goorkftbs in the progress of their conquest, 
ihey are insignificant in extent, and their revenues are very small; and with the 
exception of a. few places which were reserved as military stations for some hill 
cor ps, that were raised as an employment lor the military classes in the country, 
were restored to the chiefs in the same condition as they had originally possessed 
them, without their paying tribute or .furnishing military aid, which"thev'are unable 
t0 #• _ • . . . ‘/' , . 
441- Has the Mogul any independent territory at, all ?—None. V-r 

442. Is Delhi his?—No; the country round Delhi was assigned for his support, 

*• t d .by our government, and a stipend is paid to him out 

of it. ' " 

443* Does ISepaul appear to differ from any other Indian states in its govern¬ 
ment and in the condition of its people?—Yes, it differs very essentially* The 
country has never been subdued by any of the foreign invaders * or conquerors of 
India. I he people arc more simple, unmixed, and original in their manners, less 
superstitious,, and less bound by rules of caste and other Hindoo observances than 
the people of Bengal / , 

444. Before the Goorkah conquest, was the country divided into, spied! rajahs.? 
Yes, in the valley of Nepaui alone, which is only about 50 miles m pjreumfer- 
erjee, there were no less than three princes whose capitals were within few. miles 
01 each other; they each had a share of the valley, which was considered the lixost 
va uable portion of their principalities. One of the articles of the treaty engages 
that they shall not give service to any European without the sanction of the British 
Government, 

•r ,*• ■'■'■■■' i ; ■ P v v .1 ■■ i t ", !■' i}-,, •;bV'.T< r ? 

445- Is there arty restriction on their rights as to making peace and war ?— r #fee 
usual article in our treaties with the native powers, „ by which they bind themselyes 
not to enter jnto political negotiations with any other state, is not a part of the 
treaty with Nepaui. 

. 44^* ^ as Sikim a Nepaui state?— ; No, but the Nepaulese were in progress of 
its conquest when the war broke out, and it was restored to the rajah, and the pos- 
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with the British Government, would in all probability have carried them eventually 
to Gashrneer. ,./:c . .i, ," J 

447- In what manner are they armed ?—Their troops are armed, disci plined, and 
clothed oa the model of the sepoys in tlie-Brifcish service; the .words of command 
are given in English, and the gradations of rank? are copied from ours, hr rather 
applied as they were used in the time of Mr. Hastings’ administration. They cast 
some cannoD, and to. each of their battalions-they have two guns attached; they 
were taught this by a Frenchman, who was in their service formerly.. They manu. 
facture their own muskets, from excellent guns produced in. their territory. Their 
artillery is not, however, of much use, from the difficult nature of their country. 

4 :.* • ' ,f , i y 44.^i 
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4.49. How do you travel ?—Generally on foot : womenare cairied in a'kind of 27 February 183 
'* Horses, except in the valley, are nearly useless. Th~Hon 

you walk to Khatmandoo ?—Go my first going there I travelled in a Edward Gar** 
used for the purpose ; afterwards I frequently walked on journeys, or 
qsed a litter, or rode on small ponies which are brought from Thibet. 


.lave the inhabitants of this place made greater progress in science than in 
Other places ?—"They know not much of science; education, as far as it goes, is 
very general : it is uncommon to see a person who cannot read or write, or know 
something of accounts: every village has its instruction in some way, but it seldom 
proceeds further than that; and the higher branches of learning are quite unknown. 
v 452. Have you had an opportunity of comparing the territory of Nepaui with 
other parts?—I have been entirely employed at the court of the rajah of Nepaui 
since the peace of 1816. 

453. In the administration of justice, is there more security of persons and pro¬ 
perty than elsewhere ?-—Yes, I never knew it more so elsewhere. The Nepaulese, 
like all mountaineers, are particularly honest, and very little given to crime or vio¬ 
lence of any kind. 

454. Are there tribunals there?—Yes; heinous crimes are very unfrequent; 
petty criminal cases are heard in the first instance by the magistrates of the towns, 
or local authorities in the country ; they punish to a. certain extent. Graver crimes 
are brought before the rajah, or those exercising his authority, and are decided once 
a yeah. ^ There is, I think, a greater degree of security for person and property 
than I have ever observed in any other part of India. 

455. Have they public works?—Scarcely any. They have built a few bridges, 

and made a few roads in the vicinity of the capital, but it is contrary to their policy 
to construct rOads or throw open their country in any way. * ; ' ! 

4561 Is it quite an agricultural country ?—Yes ; and it is well cultivated where 
circumstances admit of it, arid the valley itself is cultivated by what in this country 
is called spade cultivation, and is productive. ■ 

457; Have they any eoihmerce ?—Not much ; it has increased Somewhat since 
our connection with them ; they export some things not got from other parts of the 
world, such as musk and borax. It is not found in their own country, but comes 
through it from Thibet. ■" ; . "if 

458. Is there great facility for merchants - Why no, every thing must be 
carried on porters’ backs ; but merchants meet with every protection. 

459. Have you much tea from China over land?—No. 

460; Do they bring it down to Benares?—I believe not, It comes dofcvn jn 
cakes occasionally, but we should not Consider it as good, or drinkable indeed. 

461. Did you ever hear of a tea plant being raised ?—I remember seeing one in 
Nepaui: The Nepaulese are considered as tributary to China, and every five years 
they send a mission to Pekin through Thibet; on one occasion of this kind they 
brought a tea plant with them, and in a GashmerianY garden close to Khatmandoo, 
it was still ^growing where I saw it, at a place between the residency and the town. 

462. Is it a good climate ?—An excellent one, I think ? riot much unlike that of 
Switzerland, I should suppose. 


Wttjter. 



afterwards -M Ajmeer for six .years more ; during M’bich time tte states of Jotidpoor, 
Jesseirtjere and Kisbenguth were placed in communication.. with me; but I;still 
continued tinder the Resident as an assistant. '; t . 

467. Just state where you were afterwards?-—I was afterwards at Sangur for 

one year; ami after that {in 1827) 1 succeeded to the residency at Nagpoor, where 
I remained until the end of 1829, "hen l came home. r ; > ...^ 

468. Whom did you s(iceded?-T-] succeeded Mr. Jenkins. 

469. How long were you resident at Nagpoor ?— About three years. 

47 0i In what condition, compared to neighbouring countries, did it appear to you 
that our territory arbund Delhi was when yorrw'ere eniployed there ?---At Delhi the 
territory was entirely under the British .Government. ■" --fd’' 1 ' ivris 

471* In comparing that country with the neighbouring native dominions, what 
do you think of their comparative weU-bemg? ; —I think the subjects of the Company 
in the Delhi territory were far. better oft'than the subjects of the deighbouring native: 
princes. - >• d; 

''47‘2: Who are the native princes whom you make the subjects of comparison 
chiefly?-—The Seik territories to the north, Ulwur, Biccarieer, and the other 
Rajpoot states: to the westward. .'* 4 ? io . -fo-foT 

473. Do you know anything of the dominions of the King of @«de?—I do not, 

I never >vas in febaf tounti'y. \im #ir a a.y; ‘iib.ilfH'llS# 1 

474. You have seen the country of Rajpootafia?—iYes; I have.• Nftd 

475. In what state; in the country you have seen, is the security of periods and 
property and the administration of justice?—I do not think, in any of the Rajpoot 
territories I have visited, there is much security for persons or property; though the 
state of things has very much improved since we have formed an alliance with them. 

476. Had they any regular administration of justice id—No regular system. 1 

477. What, is the nature of our federal connection with the Rajpoot chiefs ?—* 
Entirely protective; and in return for our protection they bind themselves-to afford 
military aid on requisition, to submit to our arbitration of external disputes, and 
not to. form any new .alliance with other powers.. ,d?fl 

478. Anything with regard to foreign officers?—No. - -v 

479 Would that be prevented?—Certainly, f should suppose;s0. Si , 

480. Is there any subsidiary force onTbctt?-—Not in the Rajpoot "states, but 

Joudpoor is bound to. furnish 1,5.30 horse, when called upon. v t 

481. Do the residents, interfere to prevent anything wrong taking place ?-—They 

would dp so; hut during the time I had charge of Jdndpoor and jeSselmere there 
was no occasion for any interference whatever. • . 

482. Do you think that was in consequence of the improved administration ?— 

I think it was owing to the nature of our connection with them. 


483- Do 
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502. Has the Deccan improved since it came , into the possession of the Com¬ 

pany ?—I do not believe that i t has equalled the expectation^ whichwere enter¬ 
tained on our fitst possession 'of it; the revenue derived from the country has 
fallen shdrt of ahticipatipn ; but much of this has arisen from the depression of 
agiicultUfal produce. ’YYY; ■, dpi : S „,Y ; . : 

j ■ ? • ■'. ,:. 

, • f- , :i , Martii 
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■ •. ■ ■'!' " ■ '• ;,' ■ NiSjht ■•’■» .. • ■' -f ':• i(t/i#t'y '• : • ; S / v;/;** 

■ $ $h'\i rirY'irllt:jb^i'f’K fj^y. r M<00iiiiW$ bf " 

' :;f*, X^ Mr - WILLIAM CHAPLIN cal led in ami examined. 

503. Will you have the goodness to state how. long you were in the Com¬ 
pany’s service r~~I have been in the Company’s service 26 years. . '. s ; 

504. In what parts of India were you ?■—I was in several parts of India. I was 
originally employed for a short time in the Northern Gircars; I was then ap¬ 
pointed registrar under Colonel Munro, in the ceded, districts, in which situation 
I remained about a year and a half. I was then promoted; under him to a subor- 
diiiate eplleetorshipj a situation which I hekl for about a twelvemonth; and upon 
Colonel Mimro’s departu re for Englan d, I succeeded to the charge of the particular 
ceded districts of the Cudapa division. About a twelvemonth afterwards, J was 
transferred to the. other division of the ceded districts, in which situation I re¬ 
mained till the year 1818, when I succeeded Sir Thomas Munro in the charge 
of the Southern Mahratta country ; there I remained for about a year and a half, 
a£ principal collector,and political agent, when I succeeded Mr. Elphinstone as 
sole commissioner of the Deccan, on his appointment to the government of Bombay; 
and the administration of the Deccan I held for about six years, till 1 returned to 
England. I returned to England about five years and a half ago. 

50,5. Will you have the goodness to state your observations upon the subsidiary 
system during your residence in the Deccan I myself was never employed as 
4'political resident at any foreign court, and had never personally any opportunity 
of seeing the effects of the subsidiary system. 

50b. You were chiefly collector, I think?—I was general superintendent in the 
Deccan. . . 4 4 n .> ». y ' >v* « *«.. >• > -y, -y 

-■507. -.You have never been much resident at, the courts of any of the native 
princes?—No, I have never resided at any of the courts of any of the native 

>:,.s-M';h k;i 4 % YYr*Y*.;Yr Y' • V,■■■ Y.;. 

. (*-~5o8. Was there any great improvement observable in the condition of the 
natives?—After we had charge? 

509. After youv had charge of it ?—Yes, there was considerable improvement; 
there was a gradual extension of cultivation, and a great improvement of revenue. 

510. And the condition of the natives themselves, they had greater security of 
their persons and property 'jY—Their persons and property were more secure ut>- 

, questionably 
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them to under-managers; nothing could exeefedthe 
several years; but that is not to be attributed to th 
to the propensity to disorder which prevails in i 
hat is to be attributed to the native princes ?—C 
system of misrule had commenced before our siibsidia: 
formed with the Peishwa. 

512. You had no opportunity personally of observing the Meet of the 
system ?--No, I had not. 

3. Were there courts of law established in the conquered 


IlSil' 


513. Were there courts 01 law established in the conquered territory ;—11 
were no regular courts of law established for three or four years after we t 
possession of the country; the judicial affairs were conducted by the collectors; 



revenue officers under rny superintendence. 

514. Since then regular courts oflaw have been introduc 

515. Had you an opportunity of observing the < 
countries under the dominion of native princes, as compared with the territory in 
which you served ? —I had an opportunity of observing; the management of the 
countries of several of the native chiefs which were immediately under mey parti¬ 
cularly the Piitwurdun family. 


,516. That I believe was a favourable instanc#of native g 
were in a particularly prosperous condition, and very well conducted. 

517. Although you were not in the courts of any of oujr independent alUanc A " 
you ihust have heard a great deal of current opinion with respect to thesubsidk 
system, 1 should think?—-i have heard a great deal of opinion certainly. 

518. What was the particular objection to itf—The objection was that they 
tended to impair the vigour of the native government, and destroy the independ¬ 
ence of the princes, and gradually to bring those native states under our sub¬ 
jection ; that was considered to be the effect of t|i0se native alliances. I am 
myself disposed to think that the evils that have been too exclusively ascribed to 
the alliances rather than the misrule, ought to haye been ascribed to the misrule. 

,519. Did it appear to you that the inhabitants of the country regretted their 
former system of government ?—The upper classes, T thinkp unquestionably 
regretted their former system of government. ; v ■ t»» 

520. With regard to the great bulk, I should, think it had little effect one way 
or the j o.ther?-r-1 conceive the lower orders were father .favourable to the change 
of government, as it gave them greater security, and made them less liable tb 
exaction. 

5 21. it was conducted with more regularity Yes, it 'was; • '• $% • - 

' 522. Do you apprehend that any cause of apprehension •’exists to the Company 
from the discontentment of the upper classes in these ceded districts It has been 
the policy of our government, since We have had possession of the Deccan, to con¬ 
ciliate! the upper classes and allow them almost the whole of the privileges • 
they enjoyed under the former government, and therefore they have no 


great 

reason 
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reason to be discontented ; but one rnay fairly conceive that they must feel that they 

and th^t they are excluded from all the higher offices of 

523. Your observation woul ineipal ose territories that were 

under the dominion of the Hindoo princes; it would, not apply to provinces under 
the dominion of the Mahomedan^-rr-It would apply to.; all, I think. 

524. Do you think it would apply equally to the country under the dominion of 

the Mahomedan as of the Hindoo ?—The Mahomedans are : more assimilated 
to the native Hindoos than we were. They would also feel the subjection to the 
Mahomedan government, . 1 

525. All offices were open to the natives under the Mahomedan rule ?—They 
were ; almost all offices were Open to the native Mahomedan. 

,526. Does not the effect of the partition of property lead gradually to the entire 
subversion of all hereditary aristocracy in India ?—It has, unquestionably. 

527. Is not that very much increased by there being no lines of employment 
open to them, by which they could accumulate property ?—Unquestionably, I think 
that is very milch thecase; > yi.-.A qV •••■m • ,, a ! 

• 5 28* Do yon apprehend that the force necessary for maintaining obedience in the 
conquered districts is kept up at a less expense than the subsidiary force in a dis¬ 
trict of equal extent?—I have never had an opportunity of forming a comparison 
between the,two. v ,, 

,52:9. Do you know whether the expense is less to the Company?- I am not 
able to answer that question with any sort of accuracy. 


8 March 183a 


Mr? Wiiu Chaplin , 


Mar tv;, 27° die Marlii , 1832 


Mr. JOHN CllAWFURD called in and examined. 

53*. What political stations did you fill in India?-—I was first, from 1 8s i 
to 1817i in various political situations in the island of Java, during the British 
occupation of that colony ; I was Resident at the court of one of the native princes, 
called the Sultan, of Java ; and I went afterwards on a mission to Siam, and Cochin 
China, which was of a commercial description. Afterwards, X was British Resi¬ 
dent of the new commercial settlement of Singapore; I was in that situation for 
a period of about four years. I was then a commissioner in the Butman country, 
and latterly en voy to the court of Ava. 

532. Is that your letter of the 24th of February 1832, Mr. Crawford ?—I have 
written my opinions in that letter which has been delivered in. I beg to rqfer to 
that as xpy evidence. 1 

• •< > 1 [Whe Letter is delivered in.] 


27 March 1832, 
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Colonel J. BAILLIE called in and examined. 

533. What diplomatic situation have you filled under the East-India Company? 
—I filled during the period of four years, from 1803, the commencement of the 
Mahratta war, till the middle of 1807, the office of Political Agent to the Governor- 

f meral in the province of Bundelcund; and from that period till my return to 
ngland in 1815, the station of Resident at the court of Lucknow. 

534. During that period had you an opportunity of tracing the character and 
effects of the subsidiary system?—From my political situation and duties at Luckpow, 
at the court of the sovereign of Oude, with whom a subsidiary engagement subsisted, 
I had necessarily an opportunity of tracing the origin and character, and marking 
the general consequences of that system. 

535- Will you be so good as to detail to the Committee the observations which 
occur to you upon it ?—* I should say of the subsidiary system, that I have al ways 
viewed it as just and expedient ; if not indispensable in its origin, as natural and 
necessary, I may add, with some exceptions, wise and liberal in its progress ; and 
in its consequences, according to circumstances, occasionally beneficial and occa¬ 
sionally injurious to the interests of the protected state; meaning, thereby, however, 
the sovereign or head of the state, rather than the people ; the government of the 
protected state rather than the mass of its population, I should say further, that 
whatever may be the difference of opinion regarding the original character and pre¬ 
sent tendency of that system in its practical operation, I consider the abandonment 
of it to be quite impossible now, without hazarding the subversion of our empire in 
India by a more rapid transition than that of its rise. 

536. At what period did the first subsidiary engagement take place with the 
state of Oude ?—That is a matter of history, but I believe the date of the 
first subsidiary treaty between the British Government and the state of Oude was 
during the time of the vizier Shoojah-ood-Dowlah, about the year 1765. By 
that treaty, if I mistake not, a small detachment of our troops was provided 
to be stationed near the person of the prince, and a brigade stationed in his 
dominions. 

537. Was that intended as a permanent treaty, or merely for temporary purposes? 

—Unquestionably a permanent treaty."". , 

538. Will you state the progress of the subsidiary system in Oude ?-—I am not 
aware of any alteration in the arrangement established by treaty with the vizier 
Shoojah-ood-Dowlah, until the death of that prince, when on the accession of his 
son Asfif-ood-Dowlah, I think in 1775, a considerable pecuniary subsidy was 
granted to the Company for the maintenance of a large body of troops to be 
stationed in the vizier’s dominions, under the commantj, of British, officers; and that 
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Jbhn Shore Yhoiv Lord I^hgifmouth), on the deposition of Vizier AJi, and the 
substitution' of Saadut Ali Khan iti his stead as the sovereign of Oude, contracted *3 February 
an alliance offoriSiv d r e with tiiatprince, under which the pecuniary 

subsidy was greatly increased, and a stipulation'introduced which placed a. further >0 ° n * 

augmentation of the British military force in Oude at the discretion of the Company’s 
government, and bound the vizier to increase the pecuniary subsidy in proportion 
to the 'augmentation -.of force, as also; in the ca|e of arrear in the regular payment of 
the subsidy, to furbish such security as should be satisfactory to the British Govern" 
menu Under the provisions of that treaty,"our political relations with the state of 
Oude continued Without alteration till xSob,' if i mistake not, during the adininistra- 
tibtFOf Lord Wellesley, when some afrear in the payment of the subsidy, and a just 
apprehension do the part of Lord Wellesley’ of essential' inrjtjfV : dr •ihcohy'eptdrtce to 
the British Government jrdm the' 1 state of the vizier's government and country,induced 
liis lordship to propose to the vizier a ftfew subsidiary treaty,* by which a great terri¬ 
torial cdssiori slipiilrl be ikibstituted fpr the pecuniary subsidy, and other rights Of 
intbfFereiibe bif'the'part of the British GoVfcfmrient in' the concerns of Oude should 
be establishedand that, propositibn (to the acceptance of which an alternative having 
been offered, the justice of which may tie questioned, namely, the totaHibdication of 
the sovercighty'of Oude by the' Vizier, and' Ms 1 retirement from the cares 6f govern- 
lifepr With an allowance for the support of himself and family) having been finally 
acceded k> by the vizier, a treaty was‘accordingly concluded in the Thdnth’of January 
i 8m, by w'h , ich' , a'nioiety of the vizier’s dominions was ceded in perpetuity to the 
Company, and some hew obligations were imposed upon the sovereign' of Oud’e, for 
a detail of which I refer to the treaty. Such is the nature of our present relation 
vvitlf thp state of'Oiicle : The result of that relation has unquestionably been cbn- 
driiied misgpiV^rnment on the part of the sovereign, and oppression of certain classes 
of the people, which however may perhaps -with justice be ascribed to the inefficient 
exercise of the legitimate right of interference possessed by the British Government 
under the last-inentioned treaty, rather than to any inherent quality in the general 
system of subsidiary a|lianc|^or to the effect of that system in particular as regarding 
the state of Oude.' : Y-Vp'';’j" 

“ 539 - Have the subsidiary engagements superseded all other military, force main¬ 
tained by the king of Oude, or does lie employ any force in addition ? — By the last 
treaty w ith the sovereign of Oude the number of his own troops was limited to, I 
think, four battalibijs' of infantry and -2,060 horse; but. that, the treaty will show. 

I 'should have''said that the last treaty of Lord Wellesley was meant to Supersede 
entirely the necessity of the vizier’s .maintaining a force of his own, by furnishing'an 
ample force for liis protection. ' 

540. /Then he is not subject to a contingent force ?-—No. 

541. When Lord Wellesley proposed that alternative, the abdication of the vizier, 
did he intend'to take the territory for the Company, or to give it to some other per¬ 
son ?—Tb take on himself the government of tile country, to administer the govern¬ 
ment on behalf of the ir East-India Comfiany. 

542. The vizier was considered a dependent of the Mogul, was not he?--Yes ; 

nominally a servant of the empire, but always independent of the empero he 
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Government, and entitled to claim its protection, were protected from the foreign'. 
extortion of their sovereign. , __ 1 _. 

551. Yon have stated he exercised an uncontrolled power ; supposing the sub- 23 Februsry 1832. 
sidiary engagement had not existed, might not that have been controlled by the r~~ 
terror of insurrection or resistance on the part of his subjects?—It is possible that Loma J - 1 n,f/lc - 
the government of Oude might have changed its possessor several times during the 

period of its connection with its, if that connection had not subsisted, and general 
commotion or rebellion might thus have been productive of much worse effects to 
the country than any that can possibly be ascribed to the effects of the subsidiary 
alliance. •:?; r iv, 

552. But does riot the fear of insurrection or resistance, in fact, operate as a 

control over the native princes in their natural state, when the British Government 
does not interfere to protect them?-—It may have that tendency certainly in some 
cases, while, 00 the other hand, the fear of British interference may produce g[’similar 
effect to a still greater degree. > Y 

553. Ilurihg the period that you exercised the functions of resident, did it 

appear to.you that the sovereign interested himself more or less in the concerns of 
his government, in consequence of the subsidiary alliance?—The vizier, Saadut 
Ali, was a person of extraordinary talents and powers of mind, although those virere 
unhappily perverted to the gratification of the leading passion of his mind, avarice ; 
but 'Unquestionably his time was very much occupied in and devoted to the manage- 
mphVof the concerns of his government. ; .■ 

554. Is not the general effect of the subsidiary system to direct the minds of 

the native rulers rather to increase their own private treasure than to consult the 
general welfare of the country?—I am not aware that it can be justly said to have 
generally that tendency, inasmuch as the predecessor of the prince to whom 
1 have referred, though certainly inattentive to all the concerns of his government, 
was also constantly poor and labouring under the pressure of debt, without any 
accumulation either of public or private treasure; while, on the other hand, the 
condition of his successor affords an example of the contrary tendency, namely, of 
great attention to the concerns of his government, and also of great accumulation 
of wealth', .-'.if, wwj'w cjwf :v, ; - ■ ..-■-.•r ■ * ■< . 

» 555 -- JHas the Jking of Oude two separate treasures, a private and public trea¬ 
sure?—I believe not. I never understood there was ally separation. 

556. Have not some of the native rulers?—I should say not, as far as my 
observation or knowledge extends. f ■/ 

557* Was the interference of the resident ever exercised to relieve the inha- f 
bitants of the country from any oppression or extortion ?— Constantly ; on every { 
necessary occasion, as far as his power extended. 

55 5. Was bis right of interference recognised to the extent of making him 
a medium between the prince and his people, so that they both referred to him as 
to their natural protector ?--~That question, if I understand it right, may be 
answered affirmatively in only a limited sense. The immediate relations and other 
subjects of the vizier, who had from particular circumstances on certain extraor¬ 
dinary occasions established claims to the protection of the British Government 
or to its mediation with tbeir sovereign, naturally, on all occasions when necessary, 
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appealed to the British resident for protection* and his right of interference in • their 
behalf was recognised by the vizier; but with that exception alone, the resident 
23 February 1832. could never be considered as a median) of intercourse between the people of Qude 
arid their sovereign. ■ i ■■ :‘ 

,55'p. Did you find the necessity for that interference gradually and -unavoidably: 
increased ■?—-The number of persons entitled to the mediation of the British 
Government, as above explained, was fixed either by treaty or by occasional con¬ 
ventions between the two states; and therefore was not subject to increase,: but 
rather to diminution, except in cases where large families succeeded to individuals, 
and the number of claimants was increased though the subject of interference 
remained the same. As for example, a person entitled to British protection, whose 
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died and left a number of children, the number of claimants or protected persons 
was increased, as a distribution of his pension must have followed; and the arrange¬ 
ment of that distribution was a matter generally settled between the prince and the 
British minister, that is, between the power from whom the stipend was derived, 
and the representative of the power who guaranteed it. 

560. The Committee wished’’ to have directed the question to the interferences of 

the British Government in the internal concerns of the government of the country, 
whether -that- did not increase the necessity for interference?'—The necessity for 
interference must always in a great measure, if not exclusively, depend piv tbe 
character of the prince. If his demands from his subjects be just or unquestionable, 
or if they be submitted to without resistance or appeal, no interference on the part 
of the British Government can ever take place: it is only in cases of resistance on 
the part of the subject, and demand of assistance by the prince, that our inter¬ 
ference can ever be exercised. , 

561. Do you mean that the interference of the resident in the internal con¬ 

cerns of the country is confined to cases in which the people resist or object to the 
payment of revenue ?—In my own case, I should say positively that it was. Cases 
of individual appeal from subjects or dependents of the British Government 
residing in the territory of the vizier, may occasionally have required my in¬ 
terference, but that was of a different nature from the interference to which the 
question refers. . 

562. But the resident interferes in no other part of the internal administration ? 
—No ; only in the cases which I have stated. . 

563. Can you ...state to us the beneficial results which in any instance have 
followed the exercise of your interference ?—I have no hesitation in stating, that 
during the period of my residence at Lucknow many cases of injustice and extor¬ 
tion on the part of the vizier and his subordinate functionaries, in the collection of 
the revenue and otherwise, were either entirely prevented or greatly diminished in 
their effects. ■ * 

564. Will you state more in detail what the interference was to which you 
alluded r—In every instance of an application from the vizier for the aid of the 
British troops, either to enforce a demand or to quell an insurrection, it war, my 
duty, if I had any doubts on the subject, first to ascertain as nearly as possible the 
true cause of the resistance complained of, and to submit the result of my inquiry 
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a military force in 
tions were productive of 
-disposed or ' 
r different. 

o other interference in the internal 
m was made for assistance in collecting the 
;r into discussions with the sovereign as to a 
.r diminution of his expenditure ?—Never, to my know¬ 
ledge, as to his expendlfafe. The great question of a general reform in the vizier’s 
government, which was agitated between him and me for several years, as may be 
seen in the Dude Papers, was of a different nature entirely from that of the question 
of his expenditure. 

5 §6. Was it not the practice with the residents at the other native courts ? — 
Not to my knowledge, nor do I see how it could be so, except in the supposed case 
of -an arreat of subsidy. 

567. In most instances have our subsidies been changed into cessions of terri¬ 
tory r—They have. ;!■■■■• }H-rv■ r '• 

568. In which case all interference on that head is out of the question Yes. 
iy. If any serious rebellion had taken place in consequence ol a very gross act 


rocmcAi, 

’’ or ' 

FOEKXGN. 


of oppression, should you as resident have felt yourself at liberty to refuse giving 
ybdr Influence to suppress it, or to refuse to allow the troops at your disposal to 
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570. H0 we.ver gross the oppression might have been ?—It was the duty of the 
British Government, under the stipulations of the treaty, to put down any actual 
rebellion without stopping to consider either its remote or proximate cause ; but in 
all the ordinary cases of a demand for assistance in the collection of the revenue, 
I should have felt it my duty to inquire into the causes of resistance, and if 
possible to suggest a remedy without the employment of military force, 

571. If you conceived the enforcement of the claim to be decidedly unjust, 
should you have thought yourself at liberty to refuse the assistance of the subsidiary 
force to collect it ?—! shbifkl have stated the case to the Government in all its 
details, and have required the order of Government before I proceeded to comply 
with such a requisition for the employment of the subsidiary force. 

572. Has there ever been any case within your knowledge in which such a requi¬ 
sition has been refused to be. complied with?— 1 The volume of Oude Papers, 


comprising my correspondence with the Government during the time I was resident, 
contains several of the cases referred to. 

573. Are the instructions given to residents very precise, or is there a consider¬ 
able latitude, alio wed to them ?—It is impossible generally that they should be so. 
I have stated in my written answer to one of the questions proposed by the Board 
of Control, as nearly as X could, what is the nature of a resident’s duties, and I beg 
to refer to that statement in answer to this question. 

574; Will you refer to some of the cases contained in that volume?---There are 
several cases of the nature referred to in these Papers, and ip one page, accidentally 
opened at this moment, I see an extract from a letter of mine to the vizier, in 

answer 
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answer, to a requisition for the aid of troops, which .ahpws the nature and extent of 
the interference that was exercised by me on that occasion. 

... 57 , 5 - There was also the proposal of appointing an officer of your own selection 
to conduct the inquiry proposed?—Yes, on that occasion. ^ 1. 

576. Would not that be taking the patronage out of the vizier’s hands’?r-So it 


was considered by the vizier, and therefore refused, and immediately aban 

bj, ll)t, . , i- ' ... I!-: '•Ill . . r .. . .., 

577. A very sudden emergency might happen, m w;h|qh it was impossible to 
refer to the Government; in that case the resident would consider himself hound to 
support the feigning prince under all circumstances whatever?-—Xjnqiiestionably. 

578. In short, the vizier is completely relieved from all fear of deposition?. 

Completely so. ... 

.579. Is there not usually an article in the treaties restricting the prince from crm- 
ploying the subsidiary force'in the collection of the revenue, or in any part of the 
civil administration ?—No; I am hot aware of any such stipulation. 

580. Not a soldier- can move without the orders of the resideutljpNo, .. nqt of 

the subsidiary force. ’ , 

581. You have mentioned the increase of the public treasure during thi? 
period; did it appear to you that the internal condition of the country derived, uu 
equal improvement during that period ?—I should say not 1 should say that .tjiefe 
Jigs been little or no improvement in the state of the country since I have known |t; 
:..j u,„. portion 0 f the country I mean which remains under the government of the 




111 

vizier. 

582. Has there been deterioration?—I should say that there must have been 
since my return to this country; indeed I have reason to know that the state of thb 
counfry is much worse than it was in my time, or at any antecedent period ; but 
that I ascribe to the want of an efficient interference on the part of the British 
Govefnitient. 

583. - D’d you consider that the country had at all improved during the time.ojf 
youV residence ?—-In some districts which were committed to able management,.. 
I did perceive a manifest improvement in the state of |he country. I cannot say 
any great amelioration of the condition of the inhabitants, but an improvement by 
increased cultivation of the soil, and augmented sources of revenue. 

584. Did you, during that period, conceive the general situation of the inha 
tauts to be ameliorated, deteriorated, or stationary ?■— Stationary, I should say. 

.585. Was the condition of the ceded territory improved since its .'.cession ?— 

■586 Is the non-efficient interference of the British residents attributable to the 
restrictions imposed on them?—No doubt. 

587. Then a more efficient interference would amount to their assuming the 
.whole powers of government?—Not altogether that; much must depend on cir¬ 
cumstances. It. is impossible to suggest a perfect remedy for any evil tfie exact 
nature and.extent of which are unknown. I should say that an efficient interference 
is* unquestionably preferable .to the vacillating and inefficient system which has 
sometimes prevailed in the state of Oude, to which of course ! apply my ob¬ 
servation. ‘ ' ’ ' 1 

588. Will 
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588. Will yoti describe some of the occasions to which you allude as examples 
of vacillating interference ?—-There are a few striking examples of what I mean 
afforded iff this collection of Papers. It will be seen, that on several occasions of 
requisition for military aid to enforce the collection of the revenue, a doubt had 
naturally arisen in the rabid of the resident respecting the justice of the demand, 
inasmuch as the employment of military force for the collection of revenue is 
entirely unknown in our own dominions. In consequence of that distrust, the 
resident naturally felt himself bound to inquire into the circumstances which pro¬ 
duced the requisition fdf military aid, and finding his suspicions confirmed by the 
result of his inquiry, lie suggested to the prince a mode of accommodation short 
of the employment of military force. The adoption of that recommendation was 
generally productive of the desired effect; whereas the rejection of it necessarily 
required on the part of the resident, a statement of the facts of the case for the 
consideration and instructions of the government. In some instances the efficient 
support which was afforded to him by direct remonstrances on the part of the 
Governor-General, or otherwise, occasioned an acquiescence in his suggestions; in 
other cases that support was withheld, and in consequence the influence of the 
resident was necessarily diminished, and effects more injurious were produced than 
might have been the consequence of his immediate compliance with the requisition 
for military aid. Examples, however, of improper interference tnay also be 
suppilsed, and perhaps discovered in these Papers, on the part of the resident himself, 
without any reference to the government; and thus it may be said that the degree 
of interference to be exercised, and the result of that interference, must depend at 
all times partly on the character of the resident, partly on the conduct of the 
government, and mainly on the character of the prince. 

589. You never had an opportunity of seeing the effect of native government by 
means, of a dewan?—-In my own personal experience I never had, but there were 
two ostensible ministers of the vizier’s government supported for a series of years 
by Lord Cornwallis, under whose administration the state of the government and 
people of Otide was certainly not better, and I should say generally worse than at 
any other period of my observation. 

590. In short, it is not a system you approve of ?—I cannot speak of the two 
systems comparatively from my own experience. There are certainly some 
examples of good gowernmeqf by means of a dewan, of which I can speak histo¬ 
rically; for instance, the dewan of Mysore. 

591. Which is very much attributable to the personal character of the ftiinistcifl 
—Yes. 

,592. And that was during a minority?—Yes. 

593 - Do you conceives the internal state of the districts which were ceded to the 
British Government to differ materially from the rest of the territories ?—- Yes; I have 
no doubt whatever of the great amelioration of the condition of the people, the great 
improvement of the lands, and a very great increase of revenue, which have arisen 
under the Company’s management. 

594. Is it your opinion that the subsidiary system generally tends to produce 
good or bad government, as far as regards the condition of the people ?—I am very 
doubtful, I confess, of its tendency to produce either the one or the other. The 

principal 
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to infer from the existence: of siit||;eml>arfa$stnents as those, 
:rn in itself is either unjust or impolitic, or that the disad- 
ounterbalanee the benefits which it has produced by con¬ 
tributing to the establishment of our empire and to the maintenance of public 
tranquillity in India, is, in: my humble judgment,) as extravagant as to miiiptain the 
btber proposition. ■ :■' ' ■' 

595. You stated you were {first employed. in the province qf Ifim<j|lomKl; ?-~-Yes. 
We occupied that province in 1893, partly as a. measure of defejjiife , against the 
confederated| JMahratta states, and partly under the provisions of aysupifiementab 
article of the treaty "of Basspin with the Peishwa. I was employed iu . conducting 

,yo/:i. Were you with the Peishwa at .that timeNo; Bun .ielcund is a pnpipee 
of ilimjctstan. - , || ' >r'.‘ $>:>:$ ■ >p||§5 - ‘i ''T :y * 

,597. You can hardly speak to its effects there ?—There, is iro subsidktr|. %stei« 
there. 

598. There ® »o subsidiary treaty existing with Bundelcund ?•—No. ■ ■ 

, ^99. Is Gupdelcund now under our own jdqaiinion ?—Yes. 
hop. Did you administer the government, of the ceded territory, or were there 
agents from Calcutta ?-~ The treaty of cession took place in ,1802, anjd -I became 
resident in 1807. ■ Yky■ ■■■ .- v ' 

(for. Does the resident administer the government of the ceded territory ?~No, 
he has no connection with it whatever ;. Jt is under British rule, like the original 
dominions of the Company. * 

602. Is it your decided opinion, then, that the subsidiary system is the best which, 

in. the existing circumstances of pur Indian empire, can he adopted for its govern¬ 
ment r—-I am decidedly of opinion that it cannot be totally abandoned without 
hazarding the subversion of our empire. In some instances, particularly with regard 
to the more remote and the more recent subsidiary arrangements, and more especially 
those with the pet ty states of Central India, it may perhaps justly, and if so, I think 
ought fpbe mh^ffjl." , VVi , 

603. Onr late subsidiary treaties frave'tieen more definite, have they not, with 

regard to interferences ? —Yes, I believe so. The subsidiary treaty ryith the rajah 
of Mysore was in some important respects more definite than the original tfeaty 
with the sovereign of Oode; but I have no distinct recollection of the precise 
stipulations of any of the treaties referred-to, except those which -I. have already 
described. 1 . ’d \ .• t;... j\T ' 

604. In what year did you leave India?—-In the year 181 ( 5 ; I was nearly nine 
years resident at Lucknow. 

605. Would 
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■ernment was purely despotic, 


^b^^jflee^^wKorn^ . ^_...._ 

s»ch thing during rny residence at Lucnow. The gdv 
in the person of the sovereign alone. 

606. He has 1 his leading minister, and he takes a part in the public business 
himself; would not it be as well to associate the resident with the sovereign and 
the minist#"; would not that be giving him an efficient control?—The present 
sovereign of Oude has, I believe, an efficient minister, but I doubt tbe practicability 
of the suggestion, in the first place, and the efficiency of it, even if acceded to by the 


Did you not conceive yourself authorized under the treaty to interfere with 
your advice in every part of the internal administration of the state of Oude ?—Cer¬ 
tainly not in every part of the internal administration, if by that is intended the 
household concerns of the vizier. 

608. Ih'aft is, hot with his private transactions, but an interference with the internal 
concerns of the country ?—I should say not, unless my advice was desired, or until 
I became aware of some act of the government having a tendency to infringe the rela¬ 
tions established by treaty; and here I beg again to refer to iny description of the 
duties of resident, according to my conception of them, contained in the written 
answer to the questions of the Board of Control, 

6 g 4 - Under the treaty do you not conceive there was an express stipulation for 
the resident to offer his advice on every part of the internal administration of the' 
country, and an engagement on the part of the vizier to act in conformity with his 
counsel ?-—In answer to that question, I must state that my conception of the fights 
and duties of the British Government and its representative at the court of Lucnow, 
under that particular provision of the treaty, was always more extensive than its 
interpretation by any of the governments which I served. 




Mercurii, 30° die Mail, 1832. 


The* Right Hon. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn in the Chair. 

HENRY RUSSELL, Esq., again called in and examined. 

610. Is there anything you wish to state to the Committee in addition to your 
former evidence r—There is one fact in my former evidence which I am desirous in 
the first instance of cor, "fating; and after having done so, with the permission of 
the Committee, I should wish to take this opportunity of making a few additional 
observations on the subject of tbe subsidiary system. When I had the honour of 
attending the Committee before, I stated that the first treaty that could fairly be 
called a subsidiary treaty was that of Paungul, concluded with the Nizam in 1790, 
preparatory to Lord Cornwallis’s war with Tippoo. The treaty of Paungul was 
not in terms a subsidiary treaty, though the conclusion of it was’, in point of fact, 
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mattes were alarmed at our progress, 

»• then to support us. ^ Bodies of ; V 

Nwatns arid Tippqo had to a certain extent i 
jealousy of all Europeans, and his hatred ~ c 
the french .in his service to acquire the 
under other governments. The Nizam, 

Mahrattas, and was afraid, of a renewal < 
abroad ton support; and if he could not 
it from the french. Under these circuuasfc 
to abstain from acting at all, or: to a 
native lay, not between enlarging our \ 
were, but between the abandonment c 
more. Standing still was out of the ■< 
advance or to recede : to advance was, 
all the native states ; to recede was to sa 
throw away but to throw into the. hands of our enemies all 
vious enterprize. We had no longer the choice of peace or . „ 

was whether we would attack our enemies at our own time, or leave it to them to 
attack us at theirs. A system of protracted defence was wholly incompatil ’ “ 

our position; it would have exhausted us by its e- 

enemies that confidence, in their want of which our 

« i had a choice of difficulties ; and even “— 
re is no reason to suppose that we si: 
ti tamer course. Whatever effect our 
states, they at least served the purpose! 
all our enemies, both Indian and Eure. 
they had not been averted, we should unquestic 
easy to .say what shape events would hi— 
overtures^)!' the Nizam for n closer allia 

a crisis had arrived in which some sta 
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ne dominant power; foreign. 
‘<&s it would have been —•*'—— 


t of naval power, and 3 <> May 1833. 


would still have 
;ie advantages that any 
India what they may, 
emselves. The struggle 
i'i add neither 
: whichever 
not, as a political 


have risen to consequence 




principalities, and some small states might 
■ . ■■■■■PHb . .tense of their neighbours ; * ft# the 1 H proba¬ 

bility is that the Nizatn and other feeble princes Would have disappeared, and 
thahtheir temtory wouhl have been divided Of oonteiided ior between Tippoo mid 

^prosperity greater than \ve^bftVO-ieeif ^& to confer H 

protected "territories, and probably even in our own. But although 
" ' dia might have fared better if we had originally^ thought of them 
dves, we could have promoted their interests duly by the sacrifice 

abandonment of our ascendancy. If we were to withdraw our 

idition should we place ourselves? Though we may take-from them 
1, we cannot restore what we have taken away. Our cOntro! 
o in force, and has been pushed to such an extent, that hot a go¬ 
vernment is leftcapable of standing -by itself. There is neither any single p'ower 
to take our place, nor any number of po wers to contend for it. The'only bond 
that holds the political community Of India together would be broken • the native 
states would fall to pieces from their own weakness,* and become the victims Of 
intestine commotion, or the prey of lawless plunder. The contagion once abroad, 
would spread in every direction ; India would be a scene of universal anarchy and 
rapine ; our own possessions would be invaded and distracted by the disorders that 
and we should find that our change of policy,‘instead of restoring 
, had been the destruction of our own. Peace and order” 

’ ’ ’ ” ’ iistant result, and would be that 
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2, either with 

or with safety to ourselves. Whether we consider the 
hose of England only, we must pursue the career in wl.' * 
% 11 is vain to think of stooping from our ascend; 

igour which has been extinguished. 
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our own power, 
l that we can do to 

prevent it, they must fail successively into our hands, and partake at last ol our 
downfall; of which, whether it.beslow or sudden, violent or easy* the period will 
probably bo hastened by every increase of our territory or subjects. 

61 1. Can you state what, in 1798, was the opinion of the English autho¬ 
rities with respect , to the system of policy adopted by the Marquis Wellesley?— 
I have not the means of speaking positively as to any orders which may have 
been transmitted on the subject from England. I apprehend that a general dis¬ 
approbation prevailed of any measures likely to lead to an extension ol territory, 
or to more intimate relations with the native states of India; but the position and 
designs of Tippoo at that time constituted a crisis which suspended all ordinary 
principles and orders. '■>. 

612. Are you of opinion that it will be advantageous to increase our interference 
in the states of India, so as to give it a more direct character, or to continue the 
subsidiary system upon the best regulated plan possible?—I aim afraid that where 
we have already contracted subsidiary engagements, we must of necessity increase 
our interference ; but at the same time we ought to do what; we can to check the 
extension of it, and to administer it in such a spirit as to give as little offence as 
possible to the officers of the native states whom it is intended to control, and by 
whose opposition, if we drive them to oppose it, its efficacy must be essentially 
counteracted. 

613. Do you think it would be advantageous to increase it so as to give it 

a more direct character, or not ?—It is almost indispensably necessary to increase 
it. where it already prevails. I am afraid that much of the mischief that has 
arisen has been the result of an indecisive mode of exercising our interference-; we 
have acted without any uniform principle, sometimes going beyond and sometimes 
falling short of the proper line. "Ei: , 

614. Then your decided opinion is that, where it has already began, you think 
it must of necessity be increased ?—Precisely so ; I am afraid there are no means 
of curtailing it. 

615. Does that opinion apply generally to India, or do you think there would be 

reason for distinction in the different states?—Generally to that part of India 
under the rule of native princes. [ r-vu 

616. Should you say it applied to the Rajpoot states?—Our alliance is not of 
such long standing in the Rajpoot states, and therefore has not acquired so firm 
a hold ; but I am afraid it will in the end be the same there as everywhere else. 
We have taken the native states generally under our protection; and one of the 
objects for which w e are bound to exercise our interference, is to protect the people 
against their own sovereigns, as welLas those sovereigns against external enemies. 

617. Then it has hot gone to so great a length in the Rajpoot states as in the 
other 3tates?--Certainly not; it has not been so long in action. 

618. Will you be good enough to state how long it has been in actiqu ?—it has 

been more or less in action since the war which took place in 1803. At that time 
we formed engagements with the Rajpoot states, which were subsequently abandoned ; 
but they have since, after a considerable interval, been renewed. . m r 
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adhered to in the gener 


Vatkim A'Via.i.iams Wym in the Chair. 

, Esg., a Member of the Committee, examined. 

jioif, have the principles of justice and expediency been 
•se of policy, towards the Native States of India since 
18*13 In answering this question, I shallconfine myself to that field of polities with 
which I am chiefly conversant, viz. the last great advance of the subsidiary system, 
and its justice and expedience, as connected with the war of 1817-18. The great 
powers of India unconnected with us by subsidiary alliances, in 1S13, were Sindia, 
Holkar, and the Rajah of Berar. Our treaties with all of them, the result of their 
confederacy against us in 1803, were mere instruments of general,, amity. Their 
intercourse with one another was unrestrained pbut they were bound to submit to 
our arbitratioh in all disputes with our allies. Sindia and the Rajah of Berar only 
had residents at their courts, but they were left perfectly independent in their 
internal concerns; all three had been sufficiently.weakened to prevent them from 
endangering the existence of our empire by a new confederacy, arul their strength 
was too equally balanced to lead us to fear the union of their resources in the 
bauds of any one of them by conquest; whilst it was believed that a judicious 
system of internal defence, joined to the established reputation of our superiority 
in arms’and policy, would avert the only danger we had to fear, which was thepre* 
datory incursions of the irregular bodies of horse scattered over Central India. 

These expectations, however, proved fallacious, and partly the weakness and 
partly the insidious policy of the Mahratta powers, guided by their enmity to us, 
word the means of bringing upon us and our allies a succession of serious losses and 
expenses not inferior to those of open war. Between 1806 and 1817, besides 
other military charges of considerable magnitude which we had been compelled to 
incur, (two ailnameuts, for instance, against Meer KLhau, in 1809 and 1813,) to 
prevent the establishment of a predatory Mahoinedan power in the Deccan, our 
own provinces had several times), and the dominions of our allies, the Nizam amt 
Peishwah, incessantly been plundered by the Pindarries; and to guard against thteir 
ravages we were’exposed to the annual burthen of extensive military arrangements 
on all our frontiers. The armies of Sindia and Holkar too were broken into 
different bodies, acting under the mask of independence of their nominal masc 
though in real concert with their views, and bad on several occasions violated our 
territories, and those of our allies and dependants. , ' , 

The field for plunder was daily becoming exhausted in Central India L. v i the 
Deccan, and year after year was distinguished by some extension of plundering 
expeditions; Hyderabad and Poonah, Surat, and Mirzapore even, no longer 
bounded them. The Carnatic to the south, and Cuttack and the Northern Circars 
to the east, felt their ravages, and vain were all defensive arrangements against ah 
enemy whom no difficulties or distance could deter, no obstacles, natural or artificial, 

impede 






'.riuBie^Rajab ofoBetrar ‘.(Raghogee- Bhooslai)?HW8 
with the other Mahratta powers; and whilst his weakness and perverseness had 
exposed us to dangers, through his position with reference to our rich provinces of 
Bengal; Behar, Cuttack, and the Northern Circars, as well as those of our ally the 
Nizam, to which his territories furnished an unmolested route to the Pindarries, be 
was not disposed to join with us in any efficient plan against those freebooters. It 
was not till his death, in 1816, that an alliance with the Bhoos|a was effected. 
But the consequent advance of our troops to the Nerbudda, which at first alarmed 
the Pindarries, and if any defensive measures c ’ ’ ’ * ' ' 

have kept them in check, in the end only served oo 
the futility of such measures, and rendering those freebooters bolder than ever. 

Considering, then, the Pindarries as subjects of Sindia and Molkar, we had a 
right to demand their suppression at the hands of those chiefs, as well as resti¬ 
tution and repartition to ourselves and our allies, on pain of instant war; or if we 
found those chiefs unable to remove the. nuisance, and at the same time too 
perverse to admit of our interference; still more, if we found them in league with 
the: plunderers, as was the fact, we were justified in taking our own measures, and 
acting for them as they ought to act, according to our views of their duty, and of 
the plans requisite to place our interests on a permanent footing of security, in spite 
of any appeal on their part to treaties or to arms. 

If, then, the justice and expediency were admitted, and indeed it could not be 
denied, of putting down the predatoryjwwers, and providing permanently against 
their revival, it appeared that no half measures could be adopted, with any sort of 
justice to ourselves-. The strong probability that existed of hostile opposition on the 
part of the Mahratta powers, singly or united, required us to put forth all our 
strength, and under such enormous charges as this would involve, we; could not 
submit to be thwarted, or to be cajoled, by any of them, into anything short of 
a radical cure of the system. No military operations, based upon any trust in the 




assistance 






and Central India, whose co-operation was essential, and who were anxious, as 
joint sufferers, to assist us, would not dare to do so, unless we guaranteed their 
future safety from the revenge, which could only be done by releasing them from 
the yoke* of the Mahrattas and Pathans. Nor had we a shadow of ground for 
anticipating any improvement in the native governments, great or small, who, during 
i o years, had neglected, and even fostered, the growth of the predatory system, 
without the constant exercise of a dose and vigilant control on our part over their 
future conduct. This could only be effected through a new system of treaties and 
military arrangements, supported by corresponding acquisitions of means, in ter¬ 
ritory, subsidies, or tributes, and uniting the States of Central India in one common 
bond of defensive alliances, under our supremacy. Such was the plan adopted by 
Lord Hastings in 18-17. Under it, the spirit of predatory association has expired* 
our own dominions, and those of our old allies, have been allowed to flourish, 
unvexed by foreign invasion. The prosperity of Rajpootana and Central India 
has been resuscitated, and to this day they remain substantially in peace, both 
domestic and external ; whilst, as far as I know, the occasional inconveniences and 
embarrassments which naturally attended such complicated concerns, have scarcely 
been a blot on the general happiness and good feeling of the rulers or inhabitants of 
those regions. ^ .... . 

The contests with Ilolkar, the Peishwah, and the Bhoosla, were most important 
episodes in what is called the Mahratta and Pindarry war, but what was intended 
to have been purely a Pindarry war, until those princes identified themselves with 
the predatory powers. I have said before that resistance was anticipated from 
Holkar and Sindia; the latter, indeed, was only kept out of the field by the 
masterly military combinations of Lord Hastings : but no one could have foretold, 
without the imputation of unjustifiable distrust in their good faith and honour, 
the treacherous defection of our allies, the Peishwah and the Bhoosla, who had both 
suffered, and particularly the latter, from the Pindarries and the Pathans, most 
severely, for a series of years. 

The whole course of these contests, in their origin, progress and consequences, 
are fully developed in the printed collection of papers relative to the Mahratta and 
Pindarry-War; and their justification, as far as we are concerned, is therein so 
complete, in my opinion, that I will not attempt further to-enlarge upon them 
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APPENDIX, No. 2. 


Circular Letter 
from 

T. H.Villiers, Esq. 




CIRCULAR LETTER from T. HYDE VILLIERS, Esq. 

India Board, January 1832. 

I am directed by the Commissioners for the Affairs of India to inform von, that it is their 
intention to propose your being called as a witness before the East-Imlia Committee in the 
couise of the inquiries winch they will probably institute into the state of our external and 
internal political relations in the East; and I am to state, that the Board will feel much 
obliged to you for any information and opinions which your experience rnav enable you to 
otter on the following points, in regard to the several states with which your course of 
service has made you acquainted, and for a specification of any papers on “the subject to 
which it may appear to you useful to direct attention: 

L What new acquisitions of territory have been made, and what material change or 
enlargement of our political relations has been effected since 1813 ? 

II. What is the actual condition of our relations with the several states ? 

III. What is the amount of military force required in each instance, whether, 

1. By express stipulation ; 

2. By the ordinary effect of our obligations; or, 

3 . As a security against extraordinary risks ? 

IV. \\ hat is the character, and what the extent of the interference, exercised by us in 
the internal affairs of the protected states ? 

1. W hat is the real nature of the duties that belong to polit jcal residents and agents ? 

2. What are the effects that have resulted, and those that are to be anticipated on the 
interests of the protected princes, of their people, and of our own subjects, from 
the relation in which they stand to us, as heretofore acted upon ? 

y* ^ * Klt k*t ve financial effects of the conquests, and of the chances or 

enlargements ot our political relations, which have been made since 1813 ? to be exhibited 
under the following 1 heads : 

1 . Increased or decreased revenue or tribute. 

2. Increased or decreased charge of civil administration. 

3. Increased or decreased appropriation of military force. 

4. Increased or decreased risk of external or internal hostility. 

VI. How far have the principles of justice and expediency been adhered to? 

VIL How far have the strength and distribution of the British Indian army been regiw 
luted by a due attention to the changes that have occurred in our political position and 
relations, and to their actum condition, with reference to the forces belonging to native 
stipes on whose aid we could depend, or against whose hostility or insubordination we have 
to guard? 

VIII. How for have the civil establishments of the several residencies and agencies been 
regulated so as to secure efficiency and economy ? 

IX. How far have the residents and agents been subjected to the necessary checks? 

X. How far has the existing system of Indian government, or home direction and con¬ 
trol, been successful, or calculated to succeed, in maintaining the requisite vigour, constancy, 
promptitude, and unity of purpose, in the several gradations of government, direction, 

: control, or influence, and (if any) what change is necessary or advisable in the constitution 
'of the home or of the Indian government? 

I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) T. HYDE VILLIERS. 
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NAME OF STATB* 


Kota ii 
Bounded 
JoUPPORR . - 
OqDKPORE . * 

J Y EP OR E ,/f 

Sarowby .. . 

Pertauboueh and 
Bowie a .. 

Banswara 

Dongerpokk 
Rutlam .. 

SiLLANA .. 

A t,LEE Mon UN .* 
Sc INI) IA 


Holoar 


DATE 
of 1 
TREATY 
OR CESSION. 


26 Dec. 1B17 
10 Feb. 1818 
6 dan. i8lB 
13. 1818 

3 April 1818 


$ 


31 Oct, 

5 Oct. 

16 Sept. 
2f> Bee. 

11 .. 


DJ 3 CCAN .. 

BERAR.. 

nepaul 

AVA .. 

MALAY STATES 


Bhar 

Rhopaul 

Guioowar 


Paisuwa .. 


Sawunt Warree 

Cola pork .. 
Nizam 


Naoforb .* 


1823 

1818 

1818 

1818 

1818 


1818 


PARTICULARS OF CESSIONS, TRIBUTE. 


6 Jan. 1818 

10 .. 1819 
18 Dec. 1821 
26 Feb. 1818 
6 Nov. 1817 


The Tribute paid to the Mahrattas • • . 

The Tribute and Revenue paid to Scindia 

The Tribute paid to Scindia .. •• , y "* 

A Tribute of one-fourth of the Revenues for five yearn, and atto 
A Tribute increasing from 4 to 8 lacs for six years and atte re¬ 
venues exceed 40 lacs, and then five-sixths of the excess 
A Tribute of not more than three-eighths of the Revenue . . 

The arrears due to Holkar, and Rs. 72,700 Tribute .. 

| A Tribute hot to exceed tluee-eighths of the Revenue ; also thf 

Bitto .. V. • • .. 

Tribute payable to Scindia and Bhar .. 

Cedes Ajmere and the Tribute of Rutlam, Sillana, andAlleeM 

r Cedes the Tribute pai d by the Rajpoot Princes ; and all place 
< Boondee Hills; also his possessions in Cahdeish, and withu 

( poora Hills, and Umber and El-lora . 

| Cedes the Tribute of Allee, of Banswara and Dongerpiac. 

Tribute .. - .** •• '. 

The farm of Ahmedabad . 
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IED IN INDIA SINCE 1813. 




ACQUIRED TERRITORIES, Ac. 


gross receipts. 
The Net Receipts of the 

British Government, or the 
Sum which remains after. 
naviriR the Expend of 
he»Uendt*, Agencie*. Es¬ 
tablishment*, and Military 
Charges, incurred in co\at> 
uuence of the connexion 
with the several btnies* 
cannot be given with any 
accuracy. »*** ^ _ 




{ 


JOHORB 
Malacca and the Dutch* 

‘ Settlements on theV 
Continent of India ..) 


13 Juno 1817 

.. .. 1818 

17 Feb. 1819 
.. .. 1820 

15 Mar. 1829 
12 Bee. 1822 

6 Jan. 1818 
26 Bee* 1829 
2 .. 1815 

24 Feb. 1826 

2 Aug. 1824 
— Mar. 1824 


ards three-eighths 
ds 8 lacs till the Re- 


’ribute paid to Bhar 1 
ditto .. * •) 


ithin or north of the \ 
iiid south of the Saut- V 


‘See. Rut!tun, Sillana, and Alleel 
Mohun. 

Ajmere .. • * * • * * * 

Part of Candeish. See Paislnva. 


Mr, the Territories of 
alwa. Cedes also his 


/ Cedes Bailapoor and other Districts, the Tribute of Katry 

i Bharwar and Koosigul, also Rights and Territories in 1 - , ^ 

l Rights in Bundlecund and Saugor, and Rights-and levnU ies north of he . -* 

I buddah, excepting those in Guzerat . 

Cedes the whole of his possessions * - 


from the Cartee to Vin 
f which was restored in 


r Cedes Forts of Newtee and iVairee, and .Districts and Cu i 
) gorla, and thence to the Portuguese Territory; a portion 

Cede^Akevat and lands adjoining, equivalent to Rs. 10,000 
Cedes Possessions on the West Bank of the Scena and withu 

at 44 lacs, for which he receives Territory in exchange. fianaWhin v i Ceded territory on the Nerbudda .. 

C Ceded Territories north of the^Nerbndda, and^ on the South ; nk, a < < b >1 f -p art 0 f Saugor, Hutta, Kchly,* 


oidea 1 ernlories fluuu u* 

\ certain tracts in Berar; also Sirgoojah and Jushpoor 
Tribute of 8 lacs per annum .. .. • * r - • •/ , 

( Cedes a considerable portion of Territory, much of whtci 
i Oude and Sikhim Rajah .. 

( Renounces claims to Assam, Cachar and Jyntea. 1 
1 Cedes Arracan, Ytf, Tavoy, Mergui, Tenasserim ) 


Ceded by the Dutch 


: ;%• 
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annum. 

Ahmednuggur, estimated 
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POPULATION 


s, 


f Co \lectorates of Poona .. 

Ahmednuggur .. 
Northern Concan 
Southern Concan 
/ Part of Bharwar .. 

' Candeish .. 

Ilamdroog, Kittoor, .. 
Saugor, Hum* 

Nagpore 


Rs. 1,22.360 
40,000 
1,08,000 
‘A99>* 1 9 

7,38,000 

none. 

7^547 

h 17 ? i85 


1 , 60,424 
12 , 61,969 
1351,422 
2095,392 
16 . 40 , 2 ^) 
12,85, 
(Total) 274 1 

(Total) 17,.o,34< 
(Total) 6,45,oor. 


!l 


1 ueueu icmwijruu .... 

L ) Part of Saugor, Iiutta, Rehly, > 

.. | and .. 3 

as given to the King pf 


itemaon • • *• 

! Lower and Upper Assam 
Arracan *. 

Ramree .. 

Sandoway 
Singapore 

Malacca 


1 


i8,55,s% 

(Total) 13,07,86; 
1,81,17; 

j,o8,37< 


44 ,o'f > 


15,000,000 


500,000 

650,000 

640,857 

684,193 

62,000 


SURFACE 
In 

SQUARE MILES. 


300,046 

100,000 

14,000 

33> 1 32 


3>500,ooo 


400 


4,200 

28,000 

7,000 

6,300 


10,967 

50,000 

1,400 
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EXTRACT of a Letter ft 

Vl£.L] 

I WAS honoured on the 13th i 
with your letter dated the 9th, a< 
able the Commissioners for the is 
• before the East-India Committee. 

opinions which my course of service might enable me to mjike on the points therein 
rated, together with a specification of any papers to which T might fchink it useful 



tho ^ast-India Company, 
ion of the Right Honour- 
my being called as a witness 
ation of any information and 
enurne- 
to draw 


attention': v,C' 

It; will of coarse be my duty to obey the summons of the East-India Committee when 


I herewith submit, through the Chairman, in compliance with the requisition of the 
Board, such facts elucidatory of the several questions propounded in your letter as I have 
been able to gather from the printed collections of Indian treaties, accompanied (solely out 
of deference to the expressed wish of the Board) with a few thoughts which have occurred 
to me on sonde of the points to which they have been ple’ased to direct my att^fion. 

I have, &c„ 

19, Upper Eedford-place, W. MCCULLOCH. 

January 1832. 




I. What new acquisitions of territory have been made, and what material change 
or enlargement of our political relations has been effected since 1813 ? 

This question may be best answered by a reference to the most important of the treaties 
concluded iii the intervening period; viz. treaties with 

The Rajah of Nepaul ... ... ... ... ... 1815 


1 


|W 


Rajah of Sikhim 
The Peishwa 
Dowlut Row Scinclia 


..w ' 




IB I T 

... 1817 

'W: W"? ■: 1 


Supplemental with the Guickwar. 


Ameer Khan 

Mulhar Row Holkar ... ... . 

Nawab of Bhopaul . 

The Rajpoot and other States in Central India .. 
Ameers of Scind 
Government of Cutclt ' 


m 


.. „ 1817 
... 1817 « 

... ... 1817 

... 1818 
... .1818 
1817-1818 
... 1820 
... 1816, 1819, 1822 

1816, 1818, 1826, 1829 

... ,, ... ... 1822 

. ... ... ... ... 1826 

map (of which there are probably copies at the India Board) was constructed about 
two years ago by order of Lord Elienborough, indicating the recent territorial Acquisitions, 
and, if I recollect right, how they were obtained. . 

II. Wjjat is the actual condition of our relations with the several states? 

This iniiy be ascertained frorfi the engagements-above enumerated, and from pre-existing 
**>»< either wholly or in part subsisting. To the latter class principally belong, 


Rajah of Nagpore 
The Nizam ... 


••• 


he 


will 


in?. . •••<* ■ - - - --- M -----—?-•-•— -r*-;-*- 

* All these treaties, with the exception of that with the King of Ava and the two last with the Rajah of Nagpore, 
ill be found in a collection printed by authority of the Court of Directors in 182 & 
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>8 and 1801, and what was termed 


The treaties with the Nabob of Oude ? concluded in 
the final Arrangement in 1802. ' 

The treaties with the Nizam, concluded in 1798 and 1800, and the commercial treaty of 
1802. " .... •, 

The treaties'.frith Schndib, coticlittled in 1803 and 1805. 1 -tk' 

The treaties’'frith tne Guickwar, concluded in 1802 and 1805. 

The treaties 1 donchuled wrth'thjS Rajah ofjVIysore in 1790 and 1807. b'ft ' 

wltfe*'the Rajah of Godaiit' 
same year.* 


The treaty concluded with the Rajah of Tr&vancqre in 1805 j with tl 
in .1809 y and with the Rajah of Lahore and the King of Caubui in the 


.Vijjlkr. /USM 


Ovbde. 


Under the engagements existing previously to 1813, and still In force, with the state of 
Oucte, the Company are bound to defend the territories which remained to the vizier after 
the commutation treaty “ against all foreign and domestic enemies, provided always that it 
be in the power’ of the Company's Government to station British troops in such parts of hifc 


Excellency ? s dominions as shall appear to the said Government xtiost expedient, and pro¬ 
vided further that his Excellency, retaining in his pay four battalions of infantry, one bat¬ 
talion of Nujeebs and Merwattees, 2,000 horsemen, and to the number of 300 Golundauze, 
shall dismiss the remainder of his troops, excepting such numbers of armed Peons as shall 
be deemed necessary for the purposes of the collections, and a few horsemen and Nujeebs 
to attend the persons of the Aumife.”f The amount of force to be so employed by the Com¬ 
pany was not stipulated in the commutation treaty, but in the subsidiary treaty of 1798 it 
was stipulated that, in return for an annual payment by the vizier of seventy-six lacs of rupees, 
the force employed should never consist of less than 10,000 men, including Europeans and 


native cavalry* infantry and artillery ; it 


J * 4 O ‘ ' ' •/ * ' J, * ‘ 

havincf been at the same time agreed that if from 


necessity more than 13,000 men, or from the same cause less than 8,000 should be employed, 
there should be a proportionate increase or diminution of the subsidy.;£ , , V r; 

The gross revenue of the territory ceded in lieu of subsidy was computed at Lucknow 
rupees 1,35,23,474. ■ : / ' -W ; y : - ;y ' 

Nizam. ' • Vv.;\ / 

In exchange far the cession of all the territories acquired by the Subadar of the Dhcban, 



site complement of guns, European artillery, lascars, and pioneers, fully equipped with 
warlike stores apd ammunition; which force is lobe stationed in perpetuity within his 
Highnesses territory^ The revenues of the ceded territories were scheduled at 18*13,188 
Canterai pagodas* , 7* ■' V V,:.,- ’'^ r .• 

; , . ( ^ , . . , , . . Scindict . '/ 4 

In 1804, the Company concluded a treaty of alliance and subsidy with this prince, by 
which the Company agreed >to furnish, for their mutual defence, a force of not less than 
6,000 regular infantry, with the usual proportion of artillery,, and a proper equipment of 
warlike stores and ammunition. But this engagement seems to have-been superseded by 
the definitive treaty of amity and alliance concluded with his Highness in the following, 
year, by which the Company agreed to make him an annual payment of four lacs, pf rupees*’ 
and to grant to his wife and daughters respectively jaghires within their territories, to the 
value, the one of two lacs, the other oJLou^ lac per annum. The Company therefore are 
under no obligation to furnish any military force to the successor of Hovviut Row Scindia; 
the treaty concluded w ith his late Highness in 1.8 IT being one merely of concord and 
alliance, entered into for the double purpose of obtaining his co-operation againstuhe Pin- 
darries, and securing the Rajpoot stales against the incursions of his troops, to yrhich they 
1 ' f ,( ' : ' ‘o* r* i \', ’i| were: 


ATI these treaties will be found in n edleetion printed by authority of the Court of I>irCetors if* 181 . 2 ,- 
f See Attic]* 3 of Treaty of 1801 . { See Articles 2 and 7 of Treaty of 1798 . 

§ See Articles 3 and 5 of Treaty of 1800 . 





Mysore. 

Bv the 2d article of the treaty concluded with the Rajah in 1799, the Company agreed 
L o maintain, and the Rajah to receive, a military force (amount not stated) for the defence 
and security of his Highness’s dom-l™ in m nm<W.inn of which the Rawh. encaged to 
pay the annual sum of seven lacs t —- 
it was stipulated, “ If it shall be necess 
of the contracting parties, or of either o. 
partitions made for commencing hostilities 
to contribute towards the discharge c f 
of the military force, and the unavok 
Governor-general in Council, on ~~ 


st and reasonable prt, 

.e of the treaty of 1799, above c 

in 1807, by which the Rajah was ryl 
to which he had been made liable In the « 
TT< 1 - ^^ged u to mamtain at all timi 


iuuih iiwi sanyrcu/ iut tuo 

of which the Rajah engaged to 
bird article of the spine treaty 
p.^v.wi and defence of the territories 
„i hostilities shall be undertaken or pre- 
; xgntnH any state or power, his Highness agrees 
__ increased expense incurred by the augmentation 
le charges of war, such a sum as shall appear to the 
consideration of the means of his Highness, 


yevenues of his Highness.” The 


etlWl,tlL T «,^ | . jrw . r , tr r , — .r^wa-rrJ 

modified in the subsequent treaty con- 
mi the indefinite pecuniary contribution 
ity, and in consideration thereof his 
<mgect ** to maimaui a* au nines, in. iui »t-rvice and subject tb muster, a body of 
ve horse, of which about 500 shall be Bargee* and the rest; Sirdar horse. 
ouu ,, MV> n of this hotly of horse as shall not, in the opinion of the IvAtish Government, 
he,needed for the interna! protection of Mysore, are to be vbady at all tunes to accompany 
and serve with the Company’s annv, the extra expense of their maintenance, rf not exceed- 
in^the period of one month; to be borne by the Rajah, but if exceeding that period tc? he 
borne bv the Company, at the rate of four Star pagodas per mensem for each effective man 
and horse. To this was added a further stipulation that if at anv tune it should be found 
expedient to augment the cavalrv of Mysore beyond the number of 4,000, the Kaiah should, 
on receiving from the British ‘Government an intimation to that effect, use his utmost 
endeavours for that purpose; but the whale expense of such augmentation to be defrayed 
bv the Company at the rate of eight star pagodas per mensfcm for each effective man and 
horse when employed within the territory of Mysore, and of four additional star pagot a a 
sem for each effective man and horse when employed beyond the Mysore territory, 
after the expiration of one month from the date of their passing the frontier. 

Travancore. V 

I know not whether anything, or what, has been done by the Supreme Government m 
India, in consequence of the recommendation of the Court of Directors in their general 
revision despatch of the 10th February, 1880, to endeavour to effect some 
of the Company’s obligations to tMi state of I ravancore. If no change has t»kui place, 
the followiifods the state of theii 4 reciprocal obligations as they respect the employment of a 
military fora*: By the treaty of 1795, in consideration of the Company undertaking to 
protect his country against all unprovoked aggressions, the Rajah engaged to pay annually, 
both in peace and war, a sum not. specified, but equivalent to the expense of three ot the 

Company’s battalions of sepovs, together with a company of European artillery, and two 
r J * companies 
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(si. 


Pttfer/fltviW': 


cbmpiirties of lafoars, which force it ivaPi^teo^ on Jhd*part! of the Compai&y, slfould always 
be stationed in Ms country jir oiv the frontier near it, or in any otlieF pladeWithin the Coiit 
pariy’s fjossOifeiojis which the Raj all might prefer j 'but they were always to bd in readiness. 
It was further stipulated-in the seventh article of the treaty of 1795, “that; when t|ie Company 
shah require of the.Rajah any aid of i|is trOO|ls |o assist*them in war, it shall be incumbent 
on the reigning Rajah lor the time being to furbish such aid, to such exfoiig and in such 
n«;0iber ah: may be i n his power, from his regular infantry and cavalry* &CJ 1 From this last 
•«n the Rajah was relieved by the subsequent treaty of 1805; "and in consideration of 
the relief thus afforded to him, he engaged to pay annually to the Company a sum equivalent 
to the expense of one regiment of infantry 1 , in addition to thesuin payable under tp treaty 
of hi!>5/ And in case of any apprehendeddedciency of the Rajah's funds, the Company 
was to be at liberty either to regulate, or through their own offidel's to Asstinfo the 
managernent and collection of the reventtes* 'J ■' '. 

i l 'j ICbcfim * 11 ,/ ^ ^^ J 

A subsidiary treaty was concluded with the Rajah of Cochin in 1809, by which, in consi¬ 
deration of the Company engaging for his defence and protection, he agreed, in addition 
to the annual tribute of one,lac of rupees payable iiMjer the previous treaty of 1:791, to 
defray the expense of one battaliqn of native infantry, computed at Arcot rupees 1,76,037. 
making an aggregate annual payment of Arcot rupees^,76,037, the same provision beim? 
made in the event ol failure as had been made in the case of Travancore, ° 

i ■ T' W ;: ’ . ■ <■0:4 ,'HA -:«■ h ib f Caubul. T : p:4'f'ir:p'-Idfi' i-i 

'File treaty with the King of Caubul in 1809, was entered into solely for the purpose of 
fiecufing Ids co-operation to repel an apprehended invasion of India by the French and 
Persia os. 

: ■ ■ ■; • ; ■ ■ f k’W. £ ip Lahore. . ;f|i: y ■ 1 !Tft :y ; A $¥{■ :, § §f T ;• % \:;, / ■ 

And the treaty concluded in the same year with tlunjeet Singh, had, in point of fact, 
m;iinly . the same object, though this does not appear on the face of the entwement. 
wherein if was stipulated that we should take no concern with Ms territories and subjects to 
the north of the Sytledge, that he should not entertain more troops on the left tank of 
Uipt, river th,an,was necessary for internal duties, add that, he should neither commit nor 
suffer any encroachments oh the possessions or rights of the chiefs in that vicinity. 

.Having thus, with reference to the 3d question propounded in the letter of Mr. Hyde 
v iliiers, adverted, to our military obligations arising out of treaties concluded prior to 1813, 
and still in force, it becomes necessary, in pursuance of the same inquiry* to advert to 
obligations of a similar character which have been incurred since that period. 

The treaty concluded in 1917 with Dowlut Row Scindia, and the supplemental treaty 
with the Guickwar in the same year, have been already noticed. ■ J 

The treaty concluded in June 1817 with the PeisJiWa, and all. preceding treaties with that 
pritace, have been since'abrogated by the conquest of his dominions. J . 

Our relations with the Rajah of Nepaul, the Ameers of Seine! and the Km«- of Ava as 
established by the treaties cjf 1815, 1820, and 1836 respectively, are ..merely t&e of aipit* 
and friendship, and entail no military obligations. * " 

Our military obligations to the Nizam were not affected by the treaty of 1832, which 
merely provided for a division of the conquests-made in the last Mahratta war. 

Siccim. 

_ By the treaty concluded in 1817, the Company transferred to the Rajah of gicstim the 
hilly tract of country lying between the Meitcbie and Teistah rjvers’, .whfoli'dhey had 
conquered from the Rajah of Nepaul, and guaranteed to the Siccim Ralih and his 
successors the full and peaceable possession of it. . ,ti(J •- , . , 

, ■ Hoika*. , ♦ ! ’■ ,, ]l pfi j£|| 

By the treaty concluded with Holkar in January 1818, in consideration of the cessfons 

v therein 

>• 

I? jut, . ■ ■; : • JP/y few j j Wm * 1 'f Sft *35# / Wf ' ■ 



contingents, as ni t 


.* m 

to acknowledge 
either' 


1 mthin 

mcy of the British Gover: 

■■ .thkfo* ito&tug 'or tb \ I m , ..j 

pore, of J,600 horse, and Bhopaul, of 600 horse and 400 infantry ; to renounce all eorvh 
tiori with other chiefs and states, to commit no aggression upon any one, and to submit any 
accidental disputes which might arise to British arbitration. It was further stipulated that 
they should give no asylum to crinrinals-or 'defaulters of the British Government, and that 
the tribute formerly paid to the Mahratta chiefs should in future be paid to the British Govern¬ 
ment, excepting in the instances of Kerowl.ee and Roondee, where it was remitted, wholly or 
in part. The aggregate tribute derived from these states ainounts to between fifteen and 
sixteen lacs of rupees.* In some of the treaties, engagements of rather an aipbiguops au,d 
decidedly inconvenient character were introduced. In a supplemental aitffiele to the treaty 
with Kota the administration of the Raj was guaranteed to the heirs and successors of the 


imeers, see. &c.; ana m tne treaties witn the itajahs ot iJoongerpore ana rsans^ 
stipulated that the British Government should not countenance the connections or relations 
of the Rajahs who might prove disobedient, but assist, in bringing them under control. 

The following is the state of oiir engagements with the Rajah *cf Nagpore, as defined in 
the treaty of 1826, and the revised engagement of 1829. 

The Rajah renounced all dependence on, or connection w ith, the Rajah ofSattarah and 
other Mahratta powers, and engaged to have no communication with any power whatever 
excepting through the British resident. 

The permanent British subsidiary force,... which by the treaty ofl816 had been fixed at not 
than one regiment of native cavalry, six battalions of native infantry, one complete 
clhmpany of artillery, arid one.company of pioneers, was left indefinite by the treaty of 1826; 
and in the latter treaty the restriction contained in the former as to stationing the force was 


removed. 


the 

.By,;.!, 

of both parties, ai 
the Britisl^Upve; 
esric ^ 



ovisiorial agreement of 1818, in lien of 
under the treatv of 1816, were confirmed 


exchanges which might suit the convenience 
^ ment of the Rajah’s country, winch had been umkrtaken by 
t during his minority, w&irestored to him under certain Conditions 
w e 8th and 9th articles of the treaty of 1826, the the 

state of Nlgpore was to remain under the authority of the British Government; and lands, 

yielding a clear revenue of seventeen lacs of rupees^Vere to be placed under the management 

■MW : 1 ( {’\"V ** i Ti u. ^ > ' / ■ ■ 0 f 








of' iiis master, together with the talents suited to his station, 
been comparatively rare, unimportant, and unobtrusive. During the t 

/ imerfcrence was 
e confessed that t 
ys very palatable 

diiring the period of tiniO. The practice, too, of 
of native princes with European officers was then greatly extended. Lord Wrm Bentincl 
has not only professed an earnest: desire to circumscribe our interference with'irr the rmr 
rmvpst. unfaihie limits, but in the revised ttentv with the Raiah of Berar has afforded a stona 



Tinware the organs of com- 

PH . | ; . t , infej. they 

report, all important occurrences at the native courts, and keep the Supreme Government 
informed of the resources, characters, and administration of the princes to whom they are 
accredited; they offer advice and sometimes assistance to those princes in matters both of 
external and internal concern, and, where it has been so provided, they arbitrate differences 
which may ari&e between them and their neighbours and subjects; and finally, the opera¬ 
tions of the British subsidiary force are placed under the immediate control and direction 
of the residents. j. ji 1; |p| { , r , 

With respect to the general effects of the subsidiary system, it gives the British Govern¬ 
ment a more complete command over the military resources of the countries to which it 
extends, with better security against treacherous combination on the part of the native 
powers, and popular insurrection on the part of their subjects, than probably could be 
obtained by any other means. It must however be confessed, that these advantages are 
purchased at a considerable (some may he of opinion too high) a price. 

I cannot so -well describe the evils incident to the system as by the following quotation 
from a letter addressed by the late Sir Thomas Munro to the Marquess of Hastings, dated 
12th August 181T: 64 There are many weighty objections to the employment of a subsidiary 
force. It has a natural tendency to render the 
exists weak and oppressive, to extinguish all hoi 

of society, aiA^ivdegradp ,and i^ppycri^h. v 4 , (t , wt ; , ,,, . >t 

govennnent ^o .India is a quiet revolution in the palace, or a violent one by rebellion or 
Foreign couqlests. But the presence of a British force cuts off every chance of remedy, by 
supporting the prince oil the throne against every foreign and domestic enemy. It renders 
him indolent, by teaching him to trust to strangers for his security; and cruel and avari- 

vi. G t cious, 
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be pardow'ed if, with nriieh deference, 1 suggest a doubt whether this object, desirable and 
necessary as it is readily acknowledged to luiVe been, was not substantially effected by the 
extirpation of the Fihdmri&s, the dissolution of the Mahratta empire, the extinction of 
the Pejshwa’s power, the reduction of HplkaPs, the disbanding of Ameer Khan’s force, 
and the restraint# imposed tippo Scindia by the treaty of IB 17,. If wherever a state is to 
'be found ill-gdverned, a prey to distraction and disturbances, and exhibiting a want of 
security for persons and property, we are to be considered #s warranted in interposing to 
remedy defects and abuses in its administration, and to correct its supposed propensity to 
freeboothi/r. we. rviav tfo nn ornsiulino’ to me end of time, with the sword in aiif hand ji'nd 


into confusion by the incursions of Sdiidia, Holkar. See., we had found them much less 
troublesome neighbours than we do the King of Oude at this moment, with a British force 
stationed within his territory. The terms of the treaties concluded with them were of a 

nlijnsflrtev rritiiAr tn imlicinACP -•* -~ **■.~ T - .- 1 ! 1 } 


character rather to indispose and irritate, than to conciliate and attach a warn ice am 
spirited race of men. whether, instead of destroying their independence, the establish¬ 
ment simply of general relations of amity between them and the British' Government, and 
the remission of the tribute now exacted from them, but paid, I believe, with great irre¬ 
gularity and reluctance (in some instances at least), would have secured the future tran¬ 
quillity of that part of the country, may be doubtful, but such an arrangement would have 
prevented a world of annoyance and embarrassment, it is questionable whether, even in 
a financial view, we should lutve been losers by it. At any rate, for the temporary sacri¬ 
fice we should probably have been amply compensated in the long-run. 

VI. How far have the principles of justice and expediency been adhered to ? 

■Pie thoughts suggested by the last Question are in a certain degree applicable to the 
present No candid inquirer will, I imagine, refuse to the Company’s governments iu 
India general credit for aiming to do what is right ; and if on their records some question¬ 
able proceedings are to be found, they may safely and almost invariably be imputed, 
without any extraordinary exercise of charity,' to error of judgment rather than of inten¬ 
tion. i he records of the Court of Directors in like manner afford abundant evidence of 
a steadfast Jove, of fair dealing, and an .earnest desire on the part of the home authorities 
to maintain and inculcate the principles of justice and moderation. The first Lord 
MefyOle, when a member of the House of Commons, once observed, that an admirable 
code of political morality might be compiled -from the correspondence of the EastTmiia 
Com party, and it will be found on investigation not to have degenerated in that respect 
since his time. 'A;.< ./Av ..•■>A' 

vi. C 2 VII. How 




In the year 1828, a committee composed Of a civil And 
establishments of each of the three presidencies, was appointed b 
General, for the express purpose ot inquiring into the state at tho 
suggesting the means of improving their efficiency and reducing e ^ 
of Directors also have been incessantly occupied during the last three years wit) 
and deliberations directed to the same objects in both branches ot the service, 
of these inquiries and deliberations, in so far as they respected the civil brand: 
municated to their local governments in a circular despatch, dated 10th Febr . 
and the effect of the combined endeavours of the authorities here and In Indi 
a large, immediate, and still more considerable prospective saving. I he prec 
I have not the means of stating, but it can be easily ascertained, 

IXt How far have the residents and agents been subjected to the 

■ checks? ,':h\ j'-iiYy ,,4* nr, ,< • ^ 

The checks upon political residents and agents appear, on first thought, to be less c 
than upon any other class of functionaries, A collector of the revenue is placed v 
superintending Board. The decisions of a zillah judge are liable to revision by a < 
appeal, which in its turn is amenable to the Suclder Adawlut. A political resident 
historian of his own proceedings, and may occasionally give them a false colouring 
reports to Government. But it should be borne in mind that all important transa**' 
native courts being carried on in writing, and the documents be mg transmitter 
presidency, these, together with the privity of his assistants to almost every step he \ 
will probably be deemed sufficient checks upon his conduct, j , |j - y pfeg,, 

X, How far has the existing system of India government, or home direction and 
control, been successful, or calculated to succeed, in maintaining the requisite vigour, 
consistency, promptitude, and unity of purpose in the several gradations of govern¬ 
ment direction, control, or influence, and if any, what change is necessary or advis¬ 
able in the constitution of the home or of the Indian governments ? 

My humble but sincere opinion is, that the Indian government, as at present; constituted, 
both as respects the established .gradations of authority abroad and the'system of direction 
and control at home (making fair allowance for the difficulties of no ordinary character 
with which it has to contend), has answered the ends of its. institution,' not merely in a 
reasonable, but in a very remarkable ikgr.efe. A vast empire has been acquired lor the 
British Crown, creditably administered and successfully defended against all assailants. 
The people of India have enjoyed, both in their persons and property, a .security which 
they never experienced under tho Governments of their own princes* T he Company’s 

ater number of individuals distinguished for tqknt and virtue 

l|||:Mtea(l 
and weak sub¬ 
mission, has rarely been attended with any serious practical inconvenience, Whilst it has, 
in very numerous instances, given rise to a liberal and free discussion of important public 

questions, 
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led ultimately to more enlightened decisions than either the directing or 
ly might have cqme to separately- The way in which the business is con- 
records are kept in India,' the care with which they are. examined in this 
he detail in which the despatches of the local governments. are replied to 
of Directors, with the approval of the Board of/CbipmMoners,' besides, 
u la ted to excite ern illation throughout the service, are probably the mildest* 
ne time most .eflhctiial checks that could be devised against the abuse of 
yste.rn <fotib$ei§?» -is'. susceptible of improvement, particularly in respect of 
pybmptitude iff th^ correspondence, and vigour in enforcing strict obedh 
o orders from, home* But in neither of these two 1 respects are any new 
isioris wanted. All that i$ requisite to the accomplishment of both objects 
tion of the strength of the establishments here and in India to the duties 
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LETTER from DAVID HILL, Esq, to T. HYDE VILLIERS, Esq. 

Sib : ' i;i Andrews, 19th January 1832. 

I have had the honour to receive, on the 15th instant, your letter of the 9th, apprizing 
me of the intention of the Commissioners for the Affairs of India to propose my being 
called as a witness before the Eastvlndia Committee, in the course of the inquiries which 
they will probably institute into the state of our external and internal political relations in 
the East, and calling for any information and opinions which my experience may enable 
me to offer on certain specified points, in regard to the several states with which my course 
of service has made me acquainted, and for a specification of any papers on the subject to 
which it may appear to me useful to direct attention. I regret that my experience and 
my course of service have been such as to enable me to afford but little information on the 
several points to which your inquiries are particularly directed; and I cannot presume to 
hope that iffy opinions upon any of them will be considered to be of much value. I shall, 
however, answer the inquiries which you have done me the honour of putting to me, 
.according to the best of my ability. 

I. What new acquisitions of territory, &c.? 

My own sources of official information do not enable me accurately to answer this 
query; but I may answer it in a general way, which 1 apprehend is all that; any one cari 
do, otherwise than by means of analysing the public records, in which complete and accu¬ 
rate information on the subject is to be found. Our new acquisitions of territory since 
181:1 consist of bur conquests from the Goorkhas of the whole of the Peishwa’s dominions, 
and part of those ofHolkar, the Berar Rajah, and the Burmese. The material, change and 
enlargement of our political relations since that period consist generally in the avowal of 
our supremacy over the whole political relations of India, which till then we had studiously 
disavowed, even after it liad for a number of years been habitually exercised, and particiu- 
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inquiry, is exercised in various degrees, according t;o the views of policy which have hap¬ 
pened* tp be adopted with regard either to the controlling, or, to .the. subject state. In 
Travancore, owing no doubt in a great measure to the smallness of the territory, and the 
consequent facility of exercising it, for twenty years it was minute and absolute, to the great 
benefit of both states. In the Nizami's dominions, oh the other hand, owing perhaps to 
their greater extent, it was for many years rarely interposed, and never in. matters of detail, 
and the country went to min. Mysore is an instance in which little interference was 
exercised by the resident in the internal government of the country, and its affairs prospered 
for ten or twelve years under the management of an able minister, Pooracah, and have 
since fallen into complete disorder. Within the last few years our Government has shown 
a disposition to adopt the policy of non-interference with, the protected states in the ad¬ 
ministration of their internal affairs; but their affairs are invariably so ill-admirnstered and 
their people so grossly oppressed, that it will be impossible long to adhere to that policy. 

The relation in which protected states stand to us seems universally to have proved inju¬ 
rious both to the princes and to their people, if perhaps the small state of Tra Van core be 
excepted. We luive. swallowed up the Peishwa^ dominions, anti seized upon a great part 
of those of the Berar Rajah, of Holkar. and of Scindia llie'administration in Oude, i n the 
Nizam’s territory, and latterly in Mysore, is execrable ; and I believe the case is the same 
in all the protected states. Our protection has the effect at the same time of encouraging 
the rulers to abuse their power and of sheltering thorn from the just vengeance of the 
people; and if things take their course, will ultimately in every instance, bring the protected 
state under our direct dominion. I am not aware that the relation between ouv Govern- 
rnent and the- protected states has produced any specific effect upon our own subjects. 

V. What have been the financial effects of the conquests, &c. ? 

The three first heads under which this inquiry is classed admit of being answered with 
accuracy by figured statements. I can only reply generally, that the uniform effect of con¬ 
quest upon our finances has been to augment our revenues, but our charges in a still greater 
degree. Under the fourth head I would reply, that the risk of external hostility has been 
greatly decreased by our conquests, and, as far as I can judge, has not been increased by 
them at all. Since 1813, the risk of hostility from the Goorkhas and from the Mahratta 
states has been destroyed; from the Burmese it has been lessened ; and from any powers to 
the westward of our empire, .though it has been brought more openly into view, yet in 
reality it has been rendered less formidable. The risk of internal hostility is only to Be 
apprehended either from disaffection'among our troops, or from alarm among the Him. 
that we i»eau to subvert their religion; and unless we blindly rush on our fate, Ido not 
•think the risk from either source is considerable. Partial resistance to our authority will 
continue to be excited by over-exaction or oppression; but it will continue to be withdrawn 
when, these evils are redressed by a government having the welfare of the people at; heart. 

VI. How far have the principles of justice and expediency, &e. ? 

The principles of justice and expediency are not always coinciden t ; hut. 1 Relieve that 
the politics of no empire are administered with greater regard to justice than that of India, 
and that what, upon the whole, is best is made the rule of our administration, as far as 
justice willallow; VII. How 
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3 should be disposed to answer these two questions in the affirmative. 

X. How far lias the existing system of Indian government, &c. ? 
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disappointment. I have had little means of closely observing the 

_.. ^_ _ " ” ion and control of Indian affairs in England, and am 

as part "of the complicated scheme by which the constitution is preserved un- 
ld influence of the executive authority, its merits cannot be duly 

_exclusively to the manner in which it operates upon the govern- 

i. 1 doubt not but those who 'Halve possessed better opportunities of obser- 
i may have many practical improvements to suggest. In this case, as in others of the 
kind, it would be wise to receive cautiously all speculative suggestions of inijirove- 

. __. „r : / E 1 ‘dies only for evils and inconveniences 

__experienced. On that principle, the reform which seems to me 

that the direction and control of Indian administration in England should 
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. • the conduct of others, without the temptation to transgress on ms own part, 
iternosition would be likely to prove effectual. I would propose further that 
SS"! ll audit in India should bo trained ,0 a system of duty ut the Mi. it 
should hold their appointments and receive their instructions from the Court of 
so as to be a restraint upon Government itt its natural turn to extravagance. 

Another new provision has become necessary in consequence of a practice which 
arisen out of the discovery of an oasis in the desert of each of the three presidencies. lb$ 
Legislature has provided for the absence of the Governor-General frotn the seat o. the 
Bengal government, but, until the discovery above alluded to, the Governor-General never 
absented himself unless on occasions of actual emergency, f or die two subordinate y 
denotes there is no such provision, and formerly the Governor resided all the year rout 
the seat of government. Of late years, however, the Madras and Bombay Goven 
passed the hottest months of the year at the cool stations which have been found o 
the limits of their respective presidencies; and as no provision exists for the. exeveas 
authority during their absence, the functions of governmen t have for tnat period bee . 
iin abeyance, and its affairs and the records of them have been thrown into great confusi 
It would be open to serious objection to authorize the individual at the head ox governor 
to exercise its powers in his own person at a distance from his colleagues appointed to as; 
and control him, from his proper official advisers, and'from the public records; and there¬ 
fore it seems necessary either to require him to remain at Ins post as formerly, or to supply 
the means of regularly carrying on the functions of government when he is absent. 

From the foregoing imperfect manner in which I have endeavoured to meet the requisi¬ 
tion which you have done me the honour of addressing to me, it Will be sufficiently seen 
that the information I possess is of a loose and general nature, which t ie Commissioners 
.g ... a a* *../• nmr. nmKnMv Tint such as thev wouJd he desirous ot laying 
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for the Affairs of India may probably not deem such as they would be tiesnoiu oi ajing 
before the East-lndia Committee as the evidence of a witness. I shall, however, hold my¬ 
self ready either to attend before the Committee or not, as I may be further instructed by 

you at the proper period. ■ ' ' t, , . , ... 

J I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) DAVID HILL. C 
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LETTER from MAJOR CLOSE to T. HYDE VILLIERS, Esq. 

<5 . > ,• " " London, January 25, 1832. 

1 I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from the- India Board, dated 
the 9th instant, and shall use ray best endeavours to answer die ^qmn« ?" 

olthoinrh T do not feel offite assured that it has been the intention of the to invite 

them L this form. ThefeireMW.}.of.be &n,|W.chtettrh.™.* 

taken place in 1813 (the period from which it is the desire of the Board to Irf,r ~ 

lnation required of me), and my departure from India having occurred eaily m \8,^, tUre 
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el* restored the good undemanding that has since subsisted, nor is there, as fiff'aa’ito 
aware, any likelihood of its being disturbed; but that the Nepaulese should not sometimes 
look back with regret to the losses- they suffered in the .Iasi; war, or that they should do so 
without a desire to repair those losses m a fit opportunity, is a suppo sition that 1 should 
think cannot reasonably be entertained. Our relations with the other states differed essen¬ 
tially from those above noticed. Up to the end of 1802, when the treaty of Bassein was 
concluded betiveen us and the Peishwa, our intercourse with them had been rather of a 

I arying according to circumstances ; but that treaty produced an entire 
and had ultimately the effect of reducing the Mabratta states, with the 
ilia’s government, to a state of acknowledged dependence upon us. The 
at inter vals concluded with each of them invested us with a right of Con- 
s affecting the general interests, and more especially over the political 
with the other powers of India. It was scarcely possible that the right 
lid have been exercised without an occasional interference, in the internal 
the country, or that it should not sometimes lead to steps calculated to 
> hurt the feelings of the chiefs thus held in subordination; and more 
his appear to be the case if we consider the character and condition of the 
deal with; their reluctance, which yielded only to the necessity of their 
nto so unequal an alliance with us, and their consequent endeavours to 
af the engagement which bore with any severity on themselves, whilst they 
a scrupulous compliance with those articles of it from whence they hoped 
to derive advantage. These general remarks seem to me to indicate the cause that pur 
alliances, whatever general advantages they have procured for us, should have been of so 
hollow and deceitful a character as seldom to have stood the test to which they have been 
exposed in trying circumstances. The natural unsteadiness of the native character, the 
want of foresight, and the desire to grasp at immediate advantages without considering 
remote consequences, are also some of the principal reasons to which may be ascribed the 
fall of many of the native states 'and the extraordinary rise of our political ascendancy in 
'■'% those countries. - '' ■ : 1; 

3. As to the general effects of our alliances on the protected states, they have varied, as 
must have been expected, according to the. disposition and character of the chiefs themselves; 
but in general terms I should say they bad been to check the rapacity and misrule of the 
native governments on the one hand, and, in numerous instances, to control the spirit of 
insubordination and the predatory habits of their subjects on the other ; thus contributing, 
on the whole, to introduce more regular government, and to improve the condition of the 

K le at lli-ge. ^ The declared principle of policy generally avowed by our government in 
i has been that of non-interference in the internal affairs of our allies, as far as was 
practicable consistently with the right deri ved from the letter of our engagements, and with 
such intervention as must necessarily occur from our occupying a military position in the 
Heart of their country ; and this leads the to the consideration of another topic In the letter 
'il? VI * D now 
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_. . .. r „ for which tH'e Mahnittas are remarkable, acknowledging' the nonniri^l 

supreriiacv of the head of the state, whosie authority they submitted to or evaded as .suited 
the interests of the moment. this irregular- state of things lasted, with Wl to theprih^,,,. 
cipal states at least, so long only as there was wanting a power of sufficient strength ami: v 


ehevgy to reduce it to order, ami it therefore assumed a new form 1 accordingly as thosostatefe 
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became connected with the British Government ; but it was not possible wholly kp obviate 
the many inconveniences that sprung from 1 that origin, one of which had been to establish a ;4;* 
confused intermixture • of the possessions of the difterent chiefs, besides .certain claims lor 
tribute, that became the source of constant dispute* and not unfrequently of open Conflict 
between them. The consequence of so- much disorder was to impose upon us, when in the ^ 
situation of a protecting power, the duty of arbitrating in disputes of that nature, and hence 
cipal source of the necessity of opr interference. It fe further to be observed, as 
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one principal source ot the necessity or our mterrerence. it » iwruier w w uuntuvru, » 
another prominent cause of that necessity, that although the native governments placed 
themselves tinder our protection with seeming reluctance, yet they have evinced a disposi¬ 
tion to turn the connection thus established with us to the best advantage, by employing 
the general impression of bur power and promised assistance as a means of tyrannizing. Over 
their subjects and dependents. As we were bound by our treaties to maintain within its 
own limits the due authority of the state in alliance with us, it was indispensable, in order 
to prevent the abuse of the right thus conferred on the native government to claim, our sup u 
port, that we should strictly observe its conduct, and interpose to prevent such acts pf 
maladministration as might produce serious discontent in the country and drive the inferior 
chiefs or other inhabitants into insurrection. ,, The natural principles of justice, and the 
obvious expediency of exempting our troops from a harassing and unnecessary warfare, 
have thus established not only the policy but the necessity of interfering to a certain extent; 
but the right to interfere, and perhaps also the necessity of ovir doing so, must, I presume, 
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sores against the attempts that will be made to defraud us of the-share to which we are 
entitled, and in the end to lead to more extensive consequences. 

It will be evident that, in a country of so great an extent, in many instances an answer 
to references made to the supreme British authority by its agents cannot be expected in 
less time than a month. Tire degree to which the pow er above adverted to is exercised, and 
the manner in which it is used, must very much depend, not only on local circumstances 
and on the disposition and conduct of the native governments, but also on the temper, 
character and discretion of the British resident. ,, ; i, ; 

The usual efforts of our residents have, under the orders of the Supreme government, 
been directed to the prevention of violence and injustice, as well as to the maintenance of 
the just authority of the governments to which they have been deputed, and accordingly 
as those endeavours have been generally successful or otherwise have the people bene¬ 
fited or been injured by our influence:’since in those cases where our interference has 
not been successful to- a good purpose, it was ■ almost sure of being made by the native 
authorities available for. a bad otic. 
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from the India Board, and to point out what checks have appeared to me to esust to pn 
y^rit any great abuse of the powers with which it lias been shown that out? 1 political resi- 
dents have of necessity been invested. These, I conceive, are to be found in the practice, 
always observed, of sending to Government a report in writing of every transaction, so 

that 
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to wtuch sM bfi added, that the ; d|fcfe are not .debarred from the liberty o.t addressing 
^tjptnselvej by I^tw tfie Oo^iniort.wneval, - and that; 'they have often availed tlieiAselves 
.‘’t |*? Jt b nwxje.iof <:binnuuiicaung' tiieir sentinieots. ;» 

In cqoylnsioi), I may observe op this head, that the checks above enumerated, added to 
tire certain kuovdedge our officers hpve that pli matters; of importaqce are submitted to the 
authorities :iit England, together with what is to be .expected from the tone of mind pos¬ 
sessed by men of liberal ©duration, have rarely proved insufficient guards against malverr 
sation or the-unworthy authority of their inftuenqe. Considering the. authority vested in 
the resident, it has been judged expedient by the Supreme. Govern merit that Iiis-establisH-* 
ment should be .a 'scale commensurate with the importance of his office, and with the 
station that he occupies in the observation of .the--public;, nor,do I,b<?jfcve that.a-more 
severe economy could well have been observed, consistently .with the efficient performance 
by fhe resident of the tltizties expected front him ; in , a country especially -whe$e natives of 
rank ate accustomed to indulge..in expensive pageantiay, and where the importance of ppb- 
lie station is very apt to be estimated by the liberality and style of expense which, accom¬ 
pany 'it, it will easily be imagined that the authority of the resident 'might be greatly im¬ 
paired and his influence diminished were He to appear in a..styjp.mijich ipjferior.to tjjie 
capability of tho$e public officers whose conduct he might so often be required to control. 

But the allowances granted' to the residents, though sufficiently liberal, are subject to 
the cheek imposed by a revision of/their accounts every month,, A certain sum is fixed, 
which they are not permitted to exceed; and even within that amount it is the duty of the 
auditor ot accounts at the seat of government to see that no unauthorized or exceptionable 
charges are included. Should it be thought necessary to consider of other securities besides 
those above stated, I leave it to be considered what the probable effect would be of re¬ 
moving the residents more frequently than has been.usual from one native court to another, 
by which .means the system pursued by each:, individual would obtain greater notoriety, and 
would consequently, be somewhat- ipore .under the control of public opinion. 

5. I purposely abstain from noticing in any detail the extent of our acquisitions in terri¬ 
tory or in revenue since 18IS, because the: course of my experience did not lead to my 
obtaining more than a very general knowledge on those subjects, and because any yate- 
fnent that I could now.give •must fall infinitely short, in,point of correctness and authen¬ 
ticity, of the official documents to be found amongst the public records of the government. 

A twiew of those possessions, with the increase that we had derived in the twelve years 
immediately preceding, will at once show the extraordinary and rapid strides that we have 
made towards obtaining a dominion over the whole of India ; not, as has often with truth 
been observed, from any systematic plan or premeditated scheme of eonquestj but from the 
ordinary effects try be expected, where a system of government, powerful in the elements 
that cbnstitute strength and stability, comes in contact with one of the feeblest description, 
disunited in all its parts, and conducted-by a people, who, if not wholly devoid of enter- 
prize and resources, have yet,. ;from a'variety of moral causes, been destitute of the skill 
necessary for the successful, employment of them. It would probably, or it may with more 
truth, perhaps, .be-said that it wpuld - certainly, have tended to the consolidation of our 
power in India, had,.it teen marked by Uftnore slow and gradual progress, so as to have 
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reconc-ije a people to it to whom it is, m its principle and spirit, perfectly;new* - Aceordin^iy. 

I should conceive, from such observations as I have macte, ..that in those parts of Inidia 
which have been the longest subject to our rule there is the least derire of;change, w$wi 
ip those provinces iri which we have not been.so long established there is the greatest dish.kc 
of our authority. In those parts of the country, however, where our system of go^|fe^:;) ; 
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ment is known only by report, and of course is but imperfectly understotid, individuals, 
contrasting the security, of our subjects yitli the insecurity in which they;Ike 'thenpi$^Ve'&v" 
have.often been known to express a wish to live under our rule, provided tliey .|pu|d bef , ?M 

exempt from the jurisdiction of our courts of justice. This feeling is to be implied, in # 

the first place, to the respect that is paid to ancient usage and to established forms ; and in 
the next, to our maxim, so foreign to all their habits and opinions, 66 that all are equal in 
the eye of the law,” and our consequent practice of excluding from our courts that con- * 
sideration for individuals, and those forms of respect according to the various gradations in* ' 
society, which are carried by the people of India irr general to an extent known only in 
eastern nations, ,ii> j * V i Htytwn »’* '* , J . r Sp h m a , n »'/ v 

(L Great as the importance must ever htfve been of a careful civil administration in four 
Ihcl&i possessions, it has been greatfy augmented of late years by the vast increase of the 
population now subject to ua, fhe duties I had to perform were not of a description to 
make me practically acquainted with the details of our civil government: but I may be 


allowed to observe, that the evil consequences of trying to ddapt to India those forms of 
intemahgovernxnent which are suited to the inhabitants of Europe, sSeetn at length to be 


well understood, and to have led to a change of our system, in legislating for some of our 
late acquisitions, which is likely to produce the most important arid beneficial results, both 
in improving the condition of pur new subjects, and in imparting to our rule a certain 
degree of popularity, which cannot fail, I should think, to increase its stability, aud io 
II enlarge our power of being useful to the people. I allude more particularly to the formof 

government that has been established in the Poonah territories, in which greater regard 
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the great source of unpopularity to our government, by admitting natives of 
( Spectabi)ity to a share in the civil administration, from which they formerly were, if not 
in a great degree excluded* ■ , K '\ 'm , < , f 

L But although I am of opinion that too great attention cannot be bestowed onoil/ 
civil administration in India, I also think it would be extremely dangerous to under-rate 
the necessity of our maintaining a large and efficient military force in this country. 

It would be hazardous to affirm, oven excluding all idea of future wars with those states 
which still retain a shadow of independence, that our government is so popular amongst 
our own. subjects as to justify our reliance in the permanency of their attachment; and if to 
this be added the recollection that the country of which we may be said to have the military 
occupation includes twenty degrees of latitude, and, though of very unequal breadth, rather 
more than twenty degrees of longitude in its widest part; that in this large space is a mixed 
population of various classes. snrhp of which -fkr£» nf an 5nr?pnptiirlrfitit. titivnltrl rinrl ini 




population of various classes, some of which •a^ of.aii independent, unruly, and intractable 
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there), of 250,000 men, was not more than adequate to the efficient protection of our 
widely extended interests. The latest important t ransactions of a political nature that 
occurred before I left India brought us into more immediate contact than formerly "with the 
Rajpoot states to the west and north-west. Excepting, perhaps, some part of the 
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than nominal, owing to the necessity the government was urider' of withdrawing mai v 
them from regimental duty, there being no distinct source from whence men of capacity 
and experience can be taken to supply the other wants of the service. So very material 
a defect would best he remedied, I conceive, by making a suitable addition to the comple¬ 
ment of regimental officers. The present strength of the European force sent out from 
this country may be fully sufficient: in ordinary times, but should a prospect ever open 1 of 
external war on a large scale, a considerable addition to it w ould seem almost.indispensable. 
In time of war very heavy duties have fallen on that description of force, and as the scene 
of opr. operations becomes enlarged, the difficulty may, without a further augmentation, be 
very .great of ensuring its assistance in time of need; a matter of no small moment, con¬ 
sidering the degrep of confidence and energy which the presence of such a body of troops 
... : ifeto the army of which it forms a part in that country. 


ps communu 

8. I am aware of the paramount necessity, in all questions of this sort, of considering the 

S our finances, a subject, however, on which I regret to say that I can offer to the 
no information or opinion deserving its attention ; neither is it in my power to give 
ard any Useful information on the only remaining topic in your Tetter of the 9th 
to which I now propose to advert, that is to say, the 10th, or last in order, which 
respects the general efficiency of the system both abroad and at home by which our Eastern 
possessions are governed or controlled. Those individuals who have been employed in the 
higher departments of the government, must, of course, from the opportunities'they have 
had of minute observation, be much better qualified than I can pretend to be to form just 
opinions on that important branch of the inquiry. With regard to the government of 
India I shall therefore confine myself to the remark, that the seat of government seems to 
me much too remote to admit of its exercising a sufficiently vigilant superintendence and 
coiUroTovqr our extensive possessions and interests that lie to the westward of Calcutta. 
Authority must he delegated for that purpose, and there may in time be some danger lest 
the chain of responsibility in. being thus made longer may also become weaker. I am not 
prepared to offer any particular suggestions concerning the home government, the present 
systein of which 1 think sufficiently competent for the degree of control that ought to be 
exercised over the distant government of India ; but although in its general outline it may 
not, according to my judgment, require alteration, I nevertheless perfectly concur in the 
opinion, very generally entertained, 1 believe, amongst those who are acquainted with 
Indian affairs, that the constitution of the Court of -Directors as a body, admits of improve¬ 
ment, and that some change should be introduced by which the qualifications of those who, 
are admitted into it should have greater.scope allowed tliem, and he thus rendered more effi ¬ 
cient for the good of the service. 1 would, in the last place, venture to suggest the advantage 
that might be expected to result from a recurrence to the former practice of occasionally 
laying before Parliamen t a general statement of Indian affairs and finance. It would serve 
the purpose of drawing the public attention in this country to the state of India, and thus, 

besides 
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LETTER from COLONEL BA1LLIE to T. H YDE 'VI LITERS,'Esq. 

l! M &: . , ,, \ < LMT li* ( / ) Vfy 'm \ l*lg 

I .have the honour to''acknowledge; the. receipt of your letter,-date cl,, the ..-531th instanfj 
announcing- -the'. in tension of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, to propose 
my. being called a$ a witness before the .East-1nclia Committee of the House of Commons* 
iind reqwiring such information and opinions as I may by enabled to offer to certain q-ves* 
tianb connected with-the state of our political relations in the East* 

2, In proceeding to comply with the desire of the Board of Commissioners to-the utmost 
extent of my power, consistently with my other avocations, X deem it proper to premise, 
that the period of my residence in India having; terminated with the year 1815, I cannot 
offer any information, nor submit any opinion founded on myj personal knowledge, or.•'expe¬ 
rience subsequent to that year, or having reference to circumstances or events supervenient 
to the sdcond year of the Company’s present charter* 

3. The several questions dr heads pfinquiry proposed in your officiaLIetter shall be reca~ 
prtnlated in their order, add;&xfth answers as occur to MfiC/for the present shall be stated las 
briefly as possible, and without entering into any details. 

I. .'What new. acquisitions of territory, &c*..? i ■,> t : 

A tabular statement of the several treaties now subsisting between the East-India ■Com¬ 
pany arid tlie several Asiatic; States has been.prepared, 1 or U in the course of preparation, at 
the India House, which wpl exhibit at one view every acquisition of territory, tribute, or 
pecuniary subsidy since the date of the present charter. 

II. What is the actual condition of our relations with the several states ? 

The actual state of those relations may be ascertained to ,§-.certain degree by a reference 
to the provisions of the several treaties,, a complete, collection of which is in preparation i 
the India House, and will be laid before the Committee; but a memoratidnUi descriptive i 
the present state of our political relations has been recently prepared in the Examiner's 
Office, and will, in a still more perfect,state, I understand, be submitted to the Board. It 
is j however, necessary to observe, that some changes may-'have lately taken place h\ ow 
relations with particular states, a knowledge of which can only be attamed by a perusal o 
the secret records of Jthe Company, to which I have not had access; and for myself, I may 
take this occasion of stating that aflihe. information which I possess is limited to the Sove¬ 
reignty of Code, and to the petty states'df •tfe^pcayi.nce of ■ Biindekujnd, with which alone 
% I -was officially connected during the : period of my residence in India. 

III. What is the amount of military force required in each instance ? 1 ; 

The amount of military force to be employed with each particular state was originally 

regulated in every instance, as I believe, by an express provision of treaty, and may be 
ascertained by a .reference, to the trcaty. - - ■ *' 
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to infer, that the course of political and military vents 
J treaties, and the altered position of certain stated with 
by conquest or otherwise, has admitted of 
in some of the interior states, proceeding 
stent of the narf ies, for the full explanation 
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i is the character, and what the extent of interference ? 
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it in diife- 

ic comaiencement of their alliance with the Company, as in ay be seen by a 
perused of the treaties; but that the extent and even the original character of our inter¬ 
ference has been, in many instances, materially and unavoidably altered by the courseof 
events in India, is a fact which cannot be denied, and may be very easily accounted for* 

Oi the present real character andextent of the in terference exercised by us in the ajffairs 
of protected states, I would say, that it is absolute and universal as regards their external 
and political concerns: they cannot enter into alliances nor levy anyVoops, nor employ 
European servants of any nation without the consent of our government, and their corres- 
poTiden'ce with each other is subjected to the approbation of our functionaries; but all this 
is provided for by .treaty, and the grounds of t.he provision must be evident to all who are 
conversant with Indian afFair^s. |mm 4 . |h|| ||jjj| 
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law, and the legitimate objects of maintaining the general tranquillity and protecting our 
own subjects and dominions, will be found to justify tlie extent of’interference whidj,.has- 
been exercised. ! • ‘ ; :vo:v ; ' 

• On the subject of non-interference in the affairs of our allied states, a number of despatches 
have been framed and forwarded at different times by the Court of Directors to the Supreme 
Government of India, copies of all which may be seen in the records, and of which, the 
more material will be laid before the Committee. 

• V» What is the nature of the duties of political residents, &c. ? 

The nature of the duties of political residents and agents at the courts of our allied 
states is generally regulated by treaty, ami differs in character and importance according 
.to the terms of the alliance and the relative powers of the states. 

As an example in my own case, I should say, that it was my duty to take cognizance of 
all (,he political transactions of the government to which I was accredited, and to guard 
against the adoption of any measure tending to infringe its political relations with our' 
government; to watchover all its proceedings, to observe the state and condition of its 
subjects and dominions, to report every event or occurrence of mo,meat, and in all practi¬ 
cable cases to apply for and await the instructions of government regarding these occur- 
' rencesj to receive and comply with the requisitions of the allied sovereign for aid or advice 
on emergency, to direct and superintend the employment of British troops in his dominions 

tifk ^ when 
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„he»r services were required for tlie purpose either 
| internal tranquillity, by suppressing disaffection 
y of matters 6f detail which it is unnecessary audit 

VI. What are the effects that have resulted, and those that are anticipat 
is purely a matter of opinon, artd the question is of such importanefe, t 
■ 1 a nature, that it would require a volume of historical and'ppl**«<^»» ,1; 
he grounds oh which a just opinion could be formed of it. 

Without, entering at,all on the extensive field of discussion which thi 
gest, I would say generally, that the natural effect of alliances such t 
^,'eral states of India, that is, of offensive and defensive engagements between 
or powerful, and weak or subordinate States, so closely connected with each o' u * 
the gradual depression and ultimate subversion of the'power of tjhe one and th 
of.the other in its stead. 'Jv ^ : ^ v 1hi;/Alt S 4 

; :That such has been, in several instances, the effect of our progressive power in India, 
cannot with truth be denied ; and that such will be the ultimate, though I trr * j3 '~ 
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m'iillt be greatly to their advantage, inasmuch as it never, I .believe, has been doubted that 
the condition of the Company’s subjects in India is preferable in every respect to that of 


those of the best governed of all the other states of the Peninsula. 


VIL What have been the financial effects? 


For authentic and particular information under this head, of inquiry, I refer to the 

TV * 1 i4 . . . j. .. - — 1 1 •• •»/» ■ n w* r'k.trt #* li rr. 9*1 8 


Financial Accounts which were laid before Parliament in February 1880. That an increase 
of gross revenue has arisen by the acquisition of territory and t ribute is, I believe, certain, 
but that a proportionate increase upon the whole in the charges of administration has been 
produced is, I should think, speaking from recollection, equally unquestionable. With 
regard to the military charge, a return exhibiting the whole number of King’s and Com¬ 
pany’s troops serving in India during all the years from 1793 has been prepared by the 
military secretary, from which it appears* and is worthy of reipark, that while all our mili- 
tarv establishments have been raised at different, periods during the administration of Lords 
Wellesley, Min to, Hastings, and Amherst, to double or more than double the number 
maintained in the year above stated, the actual number which will remain, when the 
reductions recently ordered shall be carried into complete effect, namely, at. the dose of the 
ensuing year, will be less by several thousand men than the amount of our military force 
at the commencement of the present charter in the year 1813. 

With regard to the risk of external or internal hostility, as affected by our conquests, and 
the changes and enlargements of our political relations in India, I would observe, as a 
matter of opinion, that while every extension of empire in the course of human events may 
•be considered as bringing with it the seeds of dismemberment and.decay, there is no 
particular event, in my .present contemplation, or consistent with my knowledge, that would 
lead me to apprehend increased or extraordinary risk from our recent conquests in India, 
or the extension of our political relations. | ( *1 ‘ 
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VIII. How far have the principles of Justice, &c. ? 

I am not aware of'any recent instance of importance in which the principles of public 
justice have been departed from on grounds of doubtful expediency, or without a strong 
plea of poli tical necessity, with a view to the maintenance of our o wn power or the protec¬ 
tion of our subjects and dominions. 

At the same time 1 am ready to admit that there have been cases of demand from aime 
of our allies, and of interference in their internal concerns, which I should teel it difficult 
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ml distribution of the forces at the several presidencies have been genera 
:!v,v ¥ ,e Vinous changes and events ■which have occurred, and to the position, power, 
puicw'ehrnstances of the states to which they were opposed, and of the times which called 
orth their exerhbns. 

xr As }?■ this .general .remark, the commencement h;nd early pwgress of the 

iNepaul. and Burmese wars might perhaps, without injustice, be cited, but on these particulrir 
instances the records are sufficiently explicit, and 1 -refrain from further remarks. 

VIII. How far have the civil establishments of the several residencies, Sic.? 

1 hey have generally, in as far as consists with my knowledge, been regulated in such a 
manner ias to combine efficiency with economy, though in some instances economy has' been 
earned too far, and in others the number of assistants has been, I think, greater than was 
necessary. , ° 

1 \Jk: ?^ 0W ^ ^ aVe ^ 1C res ^ ents an $ a S ents been subjected to the necessary 

hor the answer to this question, I would refer you to my description already given of the) 
duties or residents and agents. As they are bound to report every event or Occurrence of 
motnent, and in all practicable cases to await the instructions of the Government for their 
p uMite, t he absence of necessary check can only proceed from a gross dereliction of duty 
by tiie^ Resident or the Governor, or both. \-- 

I» every instance of the indispensable exercise of his own judgment or ,r •' 
emergency, the resident immediately reports his proceedings to the Govertmn 
the ‘ea(hness of eommiinication with the presidency, his error, if committed, may be 
iemedied before any serious injury can arise. Lpon the whole, though I possess a Vehv 
limited knowledge of the rules and rWke nf F.nrnmmn ......i® r *i* ... v 


muL 


uonucai mncupnories pinp/oyeci Dy Me British Government in India, as few instances of 

°f duty and integrity, and as many of able and successful 
t lplomacy, will belound in the history of the Company’s political administration, as in that 
of any -Luropean Government. 

X* How far 1ms the existing system of Indian government, &c. ? 


K 


I his last is the most difficult question contained in your official communication. Iti$ 
one on which the Legislature must finally decide, after considering all the evidence before 
it, and one on which I could wish to decline pronouncing any opinion. 

... v , I have the honour to be, &c. 

Devonshire-place, /c . n T 7 ^ 4irTTr( 
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LETTER from FRANK WILDER, Esq, to,T. HYDE VILLI ERS, Esq.-v- j 



I. What new 

or enlargement of 


acquisitions of territory have been made, and what naterialciiang-;? ^ 
>f our political relations has been .effected since 1813 ? 


led to the acquisitions made during those wars, I have no fiirther acquaintance^ 
events of that period than what, is known to all tiie world, and is now a matter ot history. 

I went out’ to India in 1807, and, excepting a short timeeat Moradahacl in the coin- 
niebCfernent of my career, was employed at Dejilee, Ajntere, faaugor, and Nagpore; out, 
both at Dehlee and Aimere, (at. which latter place, from thc\ conveinency of position, the 
states of Joudhpoor, fessebnere, and Kishengurh were placed in communication with me,) 
my duties were quite of a subordinate nature, having been wholly under the orders of the 
different residents. I had not. an independent charge until I was appointed, m l$2o. 
Governor-General?* agent at gaugor, where I only remained one year: and, in fact, 1 had 

. * 1 * .C _nrtlil I cll/'diafVIPn lO ! 



Sih me just before I left that residency, my functions were simply those ot carrying 
into execution the arrangements framed by my predecessor, Mr. Jenkins, for transferring 
to the voung Rajah the management of his country on coming of age, I deetoit ugh to 
Sterinto this detail, because I feel that f my evidence before the East-lmha Committee, 
with the very slender information I possess, would only be uselessly taking up their time, 
when there are so many others now at home who were personally employed m settling the, 
new acquisitions of territory to which your letter refers, and who consequently must be iai 
better qualified to afford the particulars required. 1 should state f urther, that on account 
of in-health, I left India the moment I .had completed twenty-two years residence, and that 
n6t intending to return, or ever expecting to be called upon for my evidence or opinions on 
any matters connected with my course of service there, \ have not brought home with me a 
single paper or document of any description, so that any. testimony 1 could give must be 
entirely ffem general re^ollectipn. 

II What is the actual condition of our relations with the several states ? 

The general basis of our alliances is a virtual acknowledgment of the Compaq’s supre- ; 
rtiacyV affording military aid on requisition, according to means, granting our protection m 
return, on the usual condition of not forming any hew connections with other powers,. and 
submitting external disputes to our arbitration; but those terms vary, of course, according 
to local circumstances. ' Joudhpoor, Jesseluief^Wid-Kishengurh, may be considered tnbu- 
taryto or under the protection of the British Government and the alliance w,th Nagpore 
is of a subsidiary nature. Joudhpoor and Nagpore are likewise boujid to fuinish comm¬ 
ents of horse when called upon, the former 1,500 and the latter 1,000, and these are the 
only States I have any acquaintance with. Lf' . , . > ** • • > 

III. What is the amount of military force required in each instance, whether, 

l. By express stipulation ? Tim 








v, « „ 1V a.pti of the.arm/, and a force is cantoned there 1. 
d, preserving at the same time the line of communication w|j 

What is the character,, and^tiat the extent, of interference exercised by us 
internal affairs of the protected states ? 

e of interference exercised by us in , the affairs of the -*• 

id on the character of the prince and tiu " J ‘ ' 

J 1 



end on the character of the prince and the circumstances of the state at the time; 
er I have been employed, no interference whatever has been used, cither in the 
election of tlxe ministers, management of the country, or any other internal matters. 

1. What is the real nature of the duties that belong to political residents and 
-agents?. ; ■:Vy t: 0 ;•; ".' ’ - Wl 

■ of a political resident and agent is to keep himself informed of every thing that 
court tp which he is accredited, and to report the same to Government; to 

:i impaired the relations of amity and good understanding |*. 

timely interposi rut when occurrence arises at variance with the 


t'iji’ 




V timely iiiterposingwheii occurrence arises at variance with the terms of the 
;kI to be the channel of communication on all occasions. 

2. What are the effects that have re||i|ted, and those that are to be anticipated, 
on the interests of the protected pfinces, of their people, and of our own 
subjects, from the relation in which they stand to us, as heretofore acted 


ifflk 


I think that benefits have resulted to the native powers as well as to ourselves, from thp 
relation in which they now stand toward Us. The prince, being freed from all appre¬ 
hension of external danger, has been able to turn his rpind to the internal affairs o( his 
dominions; while his people, in the enjoyment of this perfect security from foreign invasion, 
have given themselves more to agriculture and commerce. Hi is improved state of things 
has necessarily led to an increased intercourse with the British territories, and omofeubjects 
, likewise have been partakers of the benefit's arising from,it. 

I can only speak of the suites of which I have a knowledge- 

y. What, have been the financial effects of the conquests, and of the changes or i! 
enlargement of our political relations which have been made since 1813 ? Tube 
exhibited under the following heads:— 

1. increased or decreased revenue or tribute. 

No revenue or tribute is exacted from Jesselmere or Kishenguvh -. and though a sijn> of 
■ and 8,000 rupees is paid yearly into our treasury by Joudhpoor, the amount is 
Lccouiited for to Scindia, agreeably to the treaty with that prince. However, an 


one 1 
always™ 


annual subsidy of eight lacs, in commutation for the auxili0y fpree heretofore: kept up at 
Naanore, has lately been obtained front that state, in addition to the fornier cession of the 
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iiore are received from Sowgor and Butta; but tiff; 
led in those districts for their protection, together ' 
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those districts for their protec 
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2. Increased: or decreased charge of civil administration. 

case of our territories since 1813., has of course rendered reqiiisite an increase of 5 
hvvicnts, but those establishments have been paid out of tlfoRpventies derived i 
erritories. ; 

0. Increased or decreased appropriation of military force, 
i increased appropriation of military force was required in the different quari 







ioned; but regarding the arrangements of the army I am necess 
and know not what troops have been raised exclusively on this accounty or v^'jh: 
have been furnished from other stations in our possession before. ; , 

4. Increased or decreased risk of external or internal hostility* 

[' believe the effect of the conquests, .and the enlargement of our political relations smcq 
1813, have undoubtedly diminished the risk both of internal and external hostility; for, as 
: there is now no state remaining qf any importance within the British frontier, there is in 
' ,,li coUsefyuence less c&use for alarm internally; and for the same reason of there being no 
IqnjPir any power ywithimcapable of affording assistance to foreign foes, there is less danger 
of hostility from without. ,; ( v ; 

VI. How far have the.pririciples of justice and expediency been adhered to? 

During the period I was in the East, no wars were entered into that were not rendered 
unavoidable by the misconduct or aggression of the native rulers. From the peculiar 
nature of our political position there, the extension of our conquest lias hitherto always ) eel 
to a further collision with other powers; but now that the whble peninsula df India has 
come under our control or influence, I think that peace and tranquillity may be considered 
to be permanently established* 

VII. H ow far have the strength and distribution of the British Indian army bt 

regulated by a due attention tq the changes that have occur reel in our politi cal 

relations, and to their actual contusion witli reference to,.the forces belonging to i^e 
native states on whose aid we could depend, or against whose hostility or insubor¬ 
dination we have to contend? ' | x,, 

()f the general details of the Indian army I am wholly unacquainted; but wherever 
I have had an opportunity of forming a judgment, the distribution appeared to me to be , ; 

regulated always with reference, to the degree of aid or hostility that might be expected s ‘^' 

from the changes in our political relations. i, 

VIII. How far have the civil establishments at the several residencies and agen¬ 
cies been regulated so as to secure efficiency and economy ? 

The civil establishments at the difierent residencies and agencies to which I have been 
attapbed have been framed with every regard to economy, combining at the same time 
efficiency and respectability. i ^ 

IX. How far have the residents ,&nd agents been subjected to the necessary 
checks ? • ,„y 

The residents and agents are'subjected to every possible cheek, as no charge, however 
trivial, is allowed to be made' without being first submitted for the approval and sanction ^ 
of Government. To ensure a rigid observance of this rule, no payment is ever rnadp from 
any treasury that has not undergone -examination at the audit-office, and no account is 
ever passed in that office unless accompanied by the requisite vouchers. 

X, How has the existing system of Indian government or home direction and 

control % 
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LETTER from JOHN CRAWFUED, Esq. to THOMAS HYDE VILLIERS, Esq. 


t answer to your letter of the 9th January, I'have the honour to submit to the Board 
nimis^pners for the Affairs of India a statement of my sentiments and views on the 
subject of our political relations with the native states of India* These may be divided 
into six classes. 1st, Independent states distant from the British territory, such as China, Letter from 
(■oejiun-Cliina, Siam, and Persia; 2d, States in the immediate neighbourhood of the, J. Crawford, Esq. 
Britith dominions, but of which the , princes exercise independent sovereignty, with little 
or no interference on the part of the British G^ernment, such as Ava, Nepaul, Lahore, 
and Cab id ; 3d, Small independent states distant from the British possessions, and having 

nrnent, such as the Imam of 
id Arabian Gulfs; 4th, Sta 
ly called, in the language 
ithiii which nearly the whole militb 
itsV no inconsiderable share of the civil. 


mn>*> m 


no other than comincitcia] relations with the Ind 
M meat and other petty states on the shores of the ] 
whose possessions are intermingled with the British 
Indian diplomacy, 

exercised; 5th, Petty states intermingled with the British possessions, of which the princes 
exercise the sovereignty, because politically top inconsiderable to have called ror our 
interference,, such as the Rob ilia chief of Ram poor, and a great number of pfjlty' chiefs 
widely spread throughout the north-west and south of India* usually known under the 
name of Independent Jaghirdars; and, 6th, Mere pensionaries of the British Government 
without territory, or with very little, such as the Mogul, Nabob ofArcot, the Rajah of 


[ offer some brief remarks; but before doing so it will 
pdtt'unities I have enjoyed of forming a judgment upon 
^hich my opinions have been called for. Prom 1811 
the, government of Java, chiefly as political resident at 
nces. This prince, the sultan of Java, had a fertile 
half of subjects. I negociated a treaty with tins chief 
local government, and eventually by the Governor- 
eminent we exercised, during our possession of Java, 
we exercise in the administrations of Hydmbad, Oude, 
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ipaign of 
at it was 

, ranee which no longer .'exists, 
rdy and expensive The presence of a 
tances of our political connection, either with. 
z likely to be the source of irritation than of conciliation, 
may be performed far more quietly, and with equal 
military functionary on the frontier; and, if occasion 
f might be deputed, a measure which, as being in accord-. 

~~ - - ; . - - i be considered complimentary, while the presence of a 

resident agent; is notoriously viewed by the Indian princes as a mark ot vassalage or 
thraldom,. The charges of the residency of Nepaul, exclusive of the military escort, 
amount, according to the returns made to Parliament,* to about £10,000 per annum. If 
the charges of the residency of Ava be of the same amount, arid the relative importance 
of the parties does not seem to imply that it Ought; to be less, a saving of £20,000 per 
might be effected, without the sftiallest detriment to the public service, by the 
\ of thess two residencies. 


Our political connection with Cabul and the Ameers of Scind,f as far as can be col¬ 
lected from the printed treaties, appears to have originated in the ap.prelferi.sian of an 
invasion of the French, who had formed an alliance, having this object in view, with the 
court of Persia. The fears which led to these arrangements were perhaps unnecessarily 
exaggerated, 

The princes of the third class are of no political importance whatever, and our con¬ 
nexion with them ought to be considered purely of a commercial character. They con¬ 
sist principally of chieftains on the Persian and Arabian Gulfs; with the former of which, 
in particular, our commerce has been greatly extended since 1814. The object of our 
treaties has been the suppression of piracy, and the reduction and regulation of the 
duties imposed on British ships and merchandi^.- The establishments maintained with 
this view, independent of military apd marine, amount, according to Parliamentary docu¬ 
ments, to about £14,000 per annum. It may be much doubted whether advantages to 
our trade, corresponding with so large an expenditure, are derived from our. political 
establishments at these places; and whether every useful purpose might not be served py 
the presence, as is the case at one of the places, Muscat, of a native agent, or at the 
utmost of an European merchant,having consular authority. Under any circumstances, 
the presence of. one or two cruisers, for the protection of the British flag* from piracy 
and insult, is Ynftispensable; but what diplomatic agency is further requisite ought to be 
distinctly, sbovyn, to justify the large expenditure which at. present takes place. . 

By far the ihost important of the political relations of the British Government are those 
with the u protected states.” These may be described as being under a joint British 
and native administration, with all the imperfections of the one, and all the vices of the 
other, and both, if may be said, incurable, as long as this system of rule is persevered in. 
The experience of nearly seventy years warrants us in believing that, as far as the welfare 
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of the people is concerned, these protected states are amongst the worst governed countries 
in the World. The effects which have resulted from this mixed government are too well 


M The effects which have resulted from this mixed government are t 
require being dwelt upon in any detail, and J shall, therefore, simply enumerate a 
vv of tjxem. By our military protection, and our interference in the civil administration, 
e powers of the native governments are necessarily enfeebled:, the prince is reduced to a 


known to 
few of them 
the: 
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ajects for good g , 

•On against the vipes .of 
* - —- -,vernmcdt6* is > iiJ 


a mischievous one; all responsibility tod 
. , and the natural check of apprehended d 5 *' 

or tyrannical sovereign, the.only one. which exists,..., 

.. „ vithdrawn. All interest in the good,government of his country being tab 

the prince, according to his personal character .Wenemtes either into a fmsotto 
tuary, a miser, or a discontented intriguer, s 
management of the re venue of 
deliyen-edtoyer into the stripe of 

tainSe to authority becomes habitual, and 
unjust, are immediately suppressed by the irresis 

The consequences which result to the protecting pow 
to the power protected 



_ . ver,:are.^oar|eljf;j|Ssi inj* 
It. incurs, and hot unjustly, both from the suT 
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tected state and its own, all the odium of the 
prey; and the protected countries, instead of giving 
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British Government, have become in reality a heavy, burthen upon it* 

The larger, and consequently the more unwieldy, the territory of the prbt4,cted state, 
and the more din 
be the condition 
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Hyderabad, and Mysore, 

Oude'embraces above 25,000 

not less than four m till p#';!..,-- ^ 

British Government from ail foreign aggression; and for the gre&tter 


) square miles of the finest territory in India, with prd.bably* 
inhabitants. Eversince the year 1765 it has been secured 





The territory of Hydrabad embraces about one-tenth part oi the entire surface of Hin¬ 
dustan, and is equal in extent to about one-fifth of the British dornlnions themselves 


fiitical 


poj 

seem to agi 
deavoureu to 


connection with it his subsisted nearly as long as with Oudc; and e 
agree that it is still worse governed than the latter. It is in vain that y 


and all accounts 


we 


*ve ; eh : - 


bolster up this weak*and tottering state by military aid, arid .by fresh ■acbe^. 
orV. Its sovereigns are discontented ; the resources'of the country 


1 


sions of territory. Its sovereigns 


are dila¬ 


pidated; the government seems utterly incompetent to the management of & territory $8* 
■ ‘.. riiles in extent; and the more we interfere the worse the circum- 

j. . i _ t \ — \ rtvwvwn'btbjmfc 'ifipli ' (••he*. nrin^K 


ceeding 100,000 squatyi miles ... - T '*P •nw-niwKf'f ■'mm*' » ■ ti « ■** • » 

stances of the country seem to become. One article of our engagements With the princes 
oR Hydrabad, which I shall beg leave to copy, will strikingly point out the injurious effects 
upon'the character 'and credit of the British Gov of om' protective ■alliance. The 

17th Article of the Convention of 1800 is in the following strain : “ By the present treaty 
« of general defensive alliance, the ties of union, by the blessing of God, are drawn so close, 


“ that the friends of one party will be henceforward considered as, the friends of the other, 
«and tie enemies of the one party as the enemies of the other; it is therefore hereby 
“ agreed, tliat if in future the Shorapoor, or. Gmhvall zemindars, or any other subjects or 

i ' 1 1 .1 ..Id il..,. _i..... . . 4.1-w. AlbnrvnL 


“ dependants of his highness’s government, should withhold the payment of the Circar’s just 
“ claims upon them, or excite rebellion or disturbances, the subsidiary force, or such portion 
« thereof as lv» after ihe renlitv of the fact shall be duly, ascertained, shall bfe 


may be requisite, after the reality of the fact shall be duly ascertained, shall be 
, in concert with his highness’s own troops, to reduce all such offenders to obedience. 


troops, 



the effective military power of Great Britain shall be employed, not only in the supprbS"- 

vf P^iatlinn and indtri'frptinn. hilt OVP11 ill the Coll POtlOn of tllC ft 


siou of rebellion and ’insurrection, but even in the collection of the reyen tie. No doubt 
the article provides only that it shall be employed for the enforcement of the just claims of 
the native government, after the reality of the facts shall be ascertained; but who is to 

‘ce, the reality or unreality of the claims made, or the facts 


judge of the justice or injustice, 
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.tic agent, of tlie 
extending over i 

• a gratuitous creation of our 
„ ■:. T.TT.un’, r ™ :Mw : %ib$idhtry 
•aces 30,000 ^iuure miles of some of the most fertile territory in the south 
’climate, and a docile popldatioo, Although'of little'more than 
ding, and from the first moment of its origin under our immeduite ahspices, 
t to, our direct control, its government seems to be just as {lI-adhiiniAterecl'as 
•u;cknd>tr or Hydrabad, and it was only last year 'that it necessity arose for 'em•- 
•“tsiderable portion of the disposable troops of the Madras presidency in the 
f a formidable insurrection withi n it. The particulars of this rebellion are, ho 
re the Board, and although I am unacquainted with them, 1 will venture to>pre¬ 
dict, without any apprehension of drawing a rash conclusion, that it originated in some gross, 
acts of extortion or oppression, and most probably in a long continued series of such acts, on 
the part of the native government. It is due to the hi|;e Sir Thomas Muhro to state, that his 
sagacity predicted, even before the treaty was signed, the consequences which Would follow 
the placing of a pageant prince on the throne of Mysore; a prince, as he states, unknown 
to the people, and whose lather and grandfather were equally unknown to them.* ■ ^ 

In round numbers, nearly one-half of the entire area of Hindustan comes tinder the de¬ 
nomination of protected states, and all this vast territory is more or less subject to the evils 
which are incident to this condition; although the terri tories being generally less «nwieldly, 
and our medley less direct, the inconveniences arising from it are not always of so aggra¬ 
vated a character as in the examples just alluded to. As long as our present engagements 
with the protected states are persevered in, it is obvious that the system of misrule which 
prevails in them is doomed to be perpetual, or, at least, to endure as long, as the British 
power itself. We are instrumental, therefore, in, giving consistency and permanency to a 
system of bad government, Through our support alone the states of Oucfe arid Hydrabad 
e existed now for near seventy years, a period far beyond the average duration of Indian 
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monarchies, and indeed, it may be added, of Asiatic monarchies; for, with the exception 
of China and Japan, there is not a considerable nation of Central Asia in which .a- revo¬ 


lution; has not taken place, or a dynasty been overthrown within the same period. 

It is far easier to point out the evils of the existing system than to show what practical 
remedy ought to be attempted for their redress. Before offering any suggestions, however, 
on the latter subject, 1 shall advert to our relations with the petty states, absolutely or vir¬ 
tually exercising independent sovereignty, as well as to our connection with the pensioned 
princes. The character of the administration of the petty states affords in general a striking 
contrast to the management in the great states. Wherever the land is not utterly sterile, 
the legalities not very unfavourable, nor the people in a very low and uncivilized state, they 
are almost -invariably in a flourishing and prosperous condition. They are not only far 
better governed than the larger states, but in general in a more flourishing situation than 
the neighbouring British possessions, always excepting, however, those in which the land- 
tax has been fixed in perpetuity, and to which the beneficial influence of an active external ’ 
commerce has been extended. The causes of this prosperity it is not, I think, difficult to 
explain. The states are small, and not beyond the capacity of their rulers to govern* 
They are managed by them rather as .private estates than as principalities. The chiefs feel 
their responsibility to their subjects for their good or bad administration, and the influence 
of public opinion, consequently, always more or less governs their conduct. Extortion, 
which can be practised with little fear of detection and with impunity in a distant province, 
by a deputy or contractor, under the larger protected states cannot be practised without 
detection and exposure, either by an agent or by the chieftain himself, in a petty domain. 

43 * Justice, 

* Life of Sir Thomas Munro, vol. it, ji- 231. 
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of the effects resulting from this state of things, derived frdfh authorities, the credit 
which can hardly be impeached. • p jj$ 

The first refers to the small and independent territory of Rafflpoor in Rohileund: 
condition of this petty principality is described in the following terms, in a Well 
Report on the Ceded and Conquered Provinces under the Bengal Presidency, n 
1808,* and it should be added, that by the most recent accounts the same tfegree ol 
peritv appears to characterise it. “ In passing through the Rampore territory,” t 
Commissioners, “ we could not fail to notice the high state of cultivation to which 
“attained, when compared with the surrounding country ; scarcely a spot of land 
“lected t and although the season was by no means favourable, the whole district se 
“be covered with an abundant harvest. As we have no reason, to conclude fib 
“description we had received of the present Regent, that this state of prosperity hai 
“ produced by any personal exertions on his part, we were solicitous to trace its sour. 

“to discover whether, in the nature of the tenures, the mode of arrangement, or otherwise, 
“there were any peculiar circumstances which it might be useful for us to advert to* in the 
“course of executing the duty entrusted to us. The management of the Mawaub Fyz-oollah 
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wliieit have prevailed, as well under British as nritive 
aken wlifever the people could afford to give. The difference be¬ 
nt and another has, in fact, mainly consisted in the higher or lower 
was exercised wi th die object, of placing the people in the capacity to 
lletf rate.pf taxation. ■ *' P* 

vvhiih I .shali addwce is drawn front the same authority, and refers to 
id i)oab of the Ganges and Jumna, the Rajahs Diaram and Bugwaaf 
Upper eindustan some years back as the proprietors of the strong 
jvioorsauin, IwCii bestfeged and captured under the government of the 
“ We could not Jail, however,” say the Commissioners, “ to observe 
!ce which the application of greater capital and greater industry is 

hk While the surrounding epuntry 
(dating calamity, the lands of the Rajahs Diaram 
ntage of season, were covered with crops pip¬ 
it should here be explained, that 
port -consisted of British territory, already five 

rple which I shall adduce, is given on the authority of Bishop Heber, and 

. ...- .1 .principality of Thurtpore, but a short period before its .stifnit- 

some length; but as the facts appear to me in imnernl to be 


" producing in the state of contiguous land 
have been visited by a • desolating calami t) 
vam Sing, under every disadvantage of sea 
a better fojpbaridry or by greater iabourd 1 
wring lands alluded to in the Report eonsis 


U dueed by a better husbandry 
the neiglibouring lands alluded 
years in our occupation. 

The last exam] * 
refers to the well known 
gation, The passage is ( 

stated, with great; correctness, and the reasoning to be e|ply j||t ; kud^acutl^i^lSl'be^ 
leave to qume it. “ 1 he country, though still bare of wood, has more scattered trees 
1‘ than we had seen for many days back ; mid notwithstanding that the soil is sandy, 
‘ and only irrigated from wells, it is one of the best cultivated and watered tracts which 
I have s&m in India. The! crops of corn now on the ground were really beautiful • 
“ that of cotton, though gone by, showed marks of having been a very <ro 0 & one. What 
is a sure pioof of wealthy I saw several sugar-mills, and large pieces of ground where 
s;c toepne had juf been cleared, and, contrary to the usual habits of India, where the 
“ cultivators keep as far as they can from the highway, to avoid the various molestations 
to which they are exposed from thieves and travellers, there was often only a narrow 
pathv ay winding through the green wheat and mustard crop, and even this was crossed 
continually by the channels which conveyed water to the furrows. The population did 
“ seem great; but the few villages which we saw were apparently in good cond i tion 
and repair; and the whole afforded so pleasing a picture or industry, and was so much 
w wpenor t0 anything which I have been led to expect in Rajpootana, or* which I had 
“ seen m ; the Company’s territories since leaving the southern parts of Rohilcimcl, that I 
64 wa ?. led to suppose that either the Rajah of Bhurtpore was an extremely exemplary 
c ®? d P a ^ntal governor or that the system of management adopted in the "British pret 
u voices was in some way or other less favourable to the. improvement and happiness of 
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« dreci, and.feel a'pride, the one in the power and splendour S a chief who is the head of 
“• his dan, the other in the numbers and prosperity of those who constitute his society 
“ anti court in time of peace, and in war his: only army.* I; ' 1 

The only (objection I have to offer to Bislfop Heber’s statement is, that; allowance is' : not 
made by him'for, and probably, indeed, be'Was unaware of its existence, the private 
conarcenarv ri<dit of property in the soil,'which uniformly exists throughout Upper Iirn- 


coparcenary i jgiie u* »u "‘‘•yrr ; ; . J -; %■<*':? « , 1 1 

dustari* which necessarily exerts so beneficial an influence on the vv'elfarC of the count! y>; , 
and is neVer Altogether disregarded, certainly never with UTvpunvty, evsii by the mO|t' ■ 

It Ktr 'nn mpnn* mm' aa Bishon Heber ihorMit, that a the 1 



oppressiv 
state takes 

proceeclinc would be utterly inconsistent with the gen ids and character of the petty , 
Governments. On the right of property in the land as existing in the upper portions of 
Hindustan, it will be quite sufficient for the present purpose to 1 quote the words iff a most 
intelligent officer, Mr. Boulderson, when describing the neighbouringprovince of Mora- 
dabad. “ I consider,” says lie, “ the only real description of khood-khasht-ryot to be ot 
« the family of the zemindar, and he cannot be dispossessed, for lie will never suffer him- 
O self to be so without bloodshed. ”t The capacity of the proprietors or occupants of the 
liuid to resist the arbitrary power of their rulers, forms indeed a large element in contri¬ 
buting to the prosperity both of the petty and large states. For the greater part, the 
most spirited and warlike of the tribes of Hindustan are at same time the most indus¬ 
trious, because the most able to Secure the fruits of industry. I be llobillas and theffauts, 
the nations to whom I have juit alluded, are very striking examples of this most impor¬ 
tant fact. . ' 







The prosperity of the territories of the minor princes of India, under whatever .denonp- 
nation, is. as already stated, far from being confined to the few instances -which I Imre 
cited. With the exception of some poliglmrs, zemindars and other hereditary chieftains, 
whose lands have been assessed by ourselves at quit-rents beyond tbeir means of paying, 
the flourishing condition of the smaller principalities is pretty nearly general. For the 
prosperous condition of the states of the Mahratta jaghiredars of the Deccan, I refer tq 
the strong testimony given by an experienced officer, Mr. Chaplin, before tlie Committee 
of the Lords in 1830, and to'the printed-'reports of the officers who served under him, and 
from which last it appears that the emigration of cultivators, not only from the territories 
of Hydrabad, but even from those of the British Government, to those better protected 
spots, were not unfrequent. 

The prosperity upon which I have dwelt is not confined to estates or principalities 
witliin the limits of the British possessions, and which it might be expected must derive no 
srifall share of it from tlie security against foreign aggression incident to their position. 
Ofli the.contrary, it is found to exist in situations exposed even to the invasion of foreign 
armies 1 ; to that of the worst description of foreign armies, the armies of the Mahrattas. 
Many of the Rajpoot states which lie in the direct route of invading armies between Hin¬ 
dustan and the Deccan, are examples, particularly that of Kotah, the flourishing, condition 
of which has been remarked by every European traveller. Of the countries which 1 have 


ot which nas ueeu reumuvcu uy cvetj x ’ . * .. 

now cited as examples of good management, it is proper that I should state that X cannot 
speak with any confidence, .from my own pef&pnal experience, although I have either 
resided in or travelled through all of them, for my knowledge, of them .dates at least five- 
and-twenty years back, I can, howevei^islfe same favourable if 

t . ... _...c T .. nl! on.rl olinm/lant t£»ct.inrmr 



least five- 
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was made upon me when I saw them as upon all others, and abundant testimony, chavvii 
from more recent and careful observation, might easily be adduced to show that they were 
not exaggerated. ^ 

I proceed to offer a few observations on the sixth and last class of our native allies* 

•' ■■■■ ■'v'd-jfV;::;' princes 

Heber’a Journal, voL ii. pi- 361- 444 
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government of India, on the plea that the document called a treaty was the mere inti- 
“ mation of the intention of the British Government at the time, and not an engagement 
*■ positively {finding as, to its future conduct," and that an increase of the stipemf of his 
Majesty, would at present « be very inconvenient" The present revenue of the assigned 
Crown lands appears, from the anonymous, statement, considerably to exceed the stipend 
paid m his Majesty, and a claim for arrears to the amount of about £400 000 is set up in 
ben all of the King. If the documents referred to be : authentic, the pretexts alleged’for 
non-fulfilment of a written engagement are undoubtedly any thing but creditable to* the 
British; administration of India; and I am bound in fairness to observe, that since Lord 
Cornwallis first gave a new tone to the .character of the Indian government, now five-and- 
forty years ago, there has been no such departure, nor indeed any departure at all that I 
am aware of, from the faith of our political engagements. The treaty, I have no doubt, 
like marry others made at tlie time, was an improvident one, and the fulfilment of its stipu¬ 
lations, I make no question, maybe very in convenient. They ought, notwithstanding, 
like many other onerous engagements which We have entered into, 'to be 'fulfilled to tire 
letter* L ■ ,;t . ; N ..T AV.‘ ^ • ' r STT''" . ■ ft*;: ■ '-T- yyy,;'; ; vy : j 

Ufider the head of Stipendiary Princes came the petty princes of Johore, with whom 
I negotiated a treaty in 1824, already alluded to : and a few of the particulars of which, 
as I was personally engaged, I shall now describe, reserving the further consideration of 
our relations with the stipendiary princes, of Hindustan to a future part of this Paper. 
The island of Singapore, the object of the treaty, and at the moment of our occupation of 
it, little better than one contintioiis forest, belonged to two Malay princes, the one a vassal 
claiming the property of the soil, and virtually exercising the sovereignty; and the other, 


is paramount, possessed only of nominal power, although in reality the herectitarv sove- 
reign. lids was no unusual state of things in' the native politics of India, When"a Bri¬ 
tish settlement was formed on the island in 1819, the first of the chiefs now named had, 
for eight years, fixed Ins residence in the island, with a band or colony of a few piratical 
followers. The last-named prince was invited to reside by ourselves, after we had formed 
our settlement, with, the view of covering by treaty with him our claim of occupation. A 
joint treaty was entered into with both, the conditions ot which were extremely Ibpse and 
ill-defined. I he'sovereignty was reserved to the native princes, and the cession made to 
us extended only to a few miles along the coast, and to the depth of a few hundred yards 
inland ; a participation on their part in the exp&Cifjed ' pbrt ' v and. custom duties was stipu¬ 
lated for; and the treaty engaged us in an alliance offensive and defensive, tending to 
einbrbil us not only with the petty states of the neighbourhood, but with the government 
of the Netherlands. Great aud obvious inconveniences immediately followed' this arrange- 
weott the princes hoisted upon and exercised the rights of Maintaining ’ 
was extorted from the native commanders of vessels which frequente< 


money 
the port, and their 


persons were imprisoned for' alleged want of respect; heaw fines were levied for felling 
timber in forests that were inexhaustible ; assassinations weire coram it ted by the followers 
pi the native chiefs, who claimed exemption from our jurisdiction, arid frequent risk was 

TM : ' ' \ incurred, 


■e purchase of the rights of sovereignty tm d property^, *he island tor a 
man; by a .pension tor life to each of the princes; by the stipulation ot 
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r removal from, the island, in case they should not think proper to 
s • and by the dissolution of tlie offensive; and defensive alliance. 
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incurred, through their vanity or imprudence, of involving t;s indnUnmuions or qaarr-ls 
with the neighbouring governments, The treaty of 18^1 put.’.an ■ end to this state of 
things, by the entire pure 
pecuniary consideration; 
a sum of money for their . 

make it their residence; ana ny me <*«., m** 

British sovereignty, in virtue of this engagement,, is now as completely established, free 
front the eifibarrassments of a native connexion ivkbin a circle ol a buirdretlnriles, empta.^ 
not onlv the principal island, but also the straits, narrow seas, andislets which spr~ 

» d it, as in anv possession of the Crown ; and upon the demise oi both the na4y%. 
:es. (one of them died within a, few months after signing the treaty,) even /.all peeb,- 

S iry inconvenience will have ceasedv 

I have now to submit the very few remedial suggestions which I have to offeS* on the;;; 
state of the protected and pensioned princes. With respect to the first, the great evil 
seems to be the unwieldy and unmanageable extent of their possessions, too great, perhaps, 
for a native government under the most favourable auspices, and aggravated tenfold by the, 
debility whicih is necessarily superinduced by our own interference. Our interposition, 
indeed alone saves them from that dissolution which is the common fate of all weak and 
vicious dynasties; and we consequently obstruct the only course 1 'which has hitherto-given 
the people an occasional glimpse df a wise;'-or vigorous administration, d lie rough out 
obvious remedy would be to dissolve our political connexion, and withdraw our. troops.and 
diplomatic agents. In such an event the larger protected states would inevitably be broken 
down into numerous petty communities. However beneficial the ultimate effects Would be, 
and however agreeable such a step as our withdrawal from interference to the native 
princes, a temporary anarchy and confusion would be the certain consequence, and good 
faith and humanity, not less than the security of our own possessions^must prevent us from 
bavin" recourse to such a measure. The same effects may, 1 conceive, lie brought about 
bv less violent, although slower means. Unless we interpose to prevent it. (and it ought to 
be our object to encourage rather than oppose it), the larger states would, Tconceive; in 
time be partitioned and broken down by the mere operation of the native laws of inheritance, 
an event of which there are innumerable examples in the history of India- . Another anp 
perhaps more effectual means would be, to induce the native princes to fix in perpetuity, as 
has been done with the zemindars of Bengal, moderate quit-rents tipon the present pos¬ 
sessions of the existing jaghiredars, talookdars, or other subordinate chiefs, who now hold 
them on the most insecure and uncertain tenures, and who consequently plunder the people 
instead of protecting them. This would give the parties in question a permanent interest 
iu the good government of their estates, and we might expect to see them prosper in the 
same manner as in the examples of the small principalities which I have already cited. 
The most favou rable result, under all circumstances, would probably be the occupation of 
the territories of the protected states by the. British Government, , and the pet uiauent esta¬ 
blishment of British rule throughout the whole, as has been . the case with Bengal, the 
Carnatic, and a large part of Oude. To this, in all likelihood, it must come at last. Any 
other arrangement must be .attended with obvious inconveniences; but how, in Mm mean- 
time, the rest dt is to be brought about, consistently with the obligations of gone faith, 1 
confess myself at a loss to understand. If the ad vantage of the inhabitants of the protected 
states alone were to be considered, we need not certainly be over scrupulous, for according 
to every account nothing can well be worse than their present condition. If the interests 
of the people be admitted to be the parltmocmt consideration, I think it .must be allowed 
that few or none of the princes themselves have, from ancient prescription or hereditary 
right, any very strong claims to be supported in the exercise of a .tyranny which is pro¬ 
ductive of such deplorable effects upon the welfare of their people ^unless, indeed, what 
they derive from the fictitious circumstancesarising out of their alliance with. ourselves. 
According to European notions there is not an individual of the Mabomeoan chiefs that 
does not derive his power from the rebel governor of a province, and there is not one of 






... T , T . .. is a tax paid by the people beyond, and in.excess 

ch in the ordinary circumstaiices of any country ought to be 
the establishments indispensable for the purposes of legitimate 
;y bi.irthenso.rne to so poor a country as India. lathe mean while, 
a numerous class of state paupers may be said to be entailed upon the country, In the 

original stipem 

told? receive no larger an allowance for i 
the numerous: retainers and followers of the #t 
indigent condition, although the annual stipend 
£30,000 per annum. The character of the par fie 
demorklfee^ by ti|b^hopeless■ --r rr - 

appears to ine urgently to be demanaed for gradually abating this evil; perhaps the most 
effectual would be to make the pensions an inheritable property, to descend by the native 
Jaws, aw at the same time to commute the present annuities for a grant of lands, still 
chargeabje wath a moderate quit-rent tp the state, or for a capital sum, estimated by a given 
number of years'purchase, to be invested as the party might consider most beneficial. 
From the reckless and improvident habits which the unfortunate circumstances of the 
parties have generally engendered, this is a plan,which of course could only be acted upon 
graduallv and cautiously., In time,, however, it might be hoped that the extinguishing of 
these political pensions might be affected through its operation; the country be relieved 
froth an intolerable burthen; and the pensioners themselves, merging into - the common 
mass ' 

([ ( | I | j1 1 ( 

of our political power, 1 cannot anticipate that any danger could arise from acting pru¬ 
dently on such a scheme. ' fbj 

I shall close this letter with noticing* the diplomatic expenditure of the Indian 'govern¬ 
ment, -which, making 'every allowance for the peculiarities of our political position, must, I 
think, be deemed excessive. As far as 1 am able to ascertain from dispersed and vet 


v r be deemed excessive. As far as I am able to ascertain from dispersed and very 
inadequate data, the ordinary disbursements of our diplomatic agencies, exclusive! of pen- 
sions, military escorts, and subsidiary troops, amounted in 182? to a sum exceeding 
£400,000, or including temporary missions, to half a raillfoh sterling,^ which is much more 
than the present diplomatic and consular charges, pensions included, of Great Britain, by 
far the largest of any nation of Europe. Some reductions, I believe, have been made since 



London, 24th February 1832. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) J. CRAWFORD. 

, 


* Return of-.all Offices 'bn& Estaifishmentis, 1830; Second Report of Select Committee of 1830; amt Report of 
Select Committee of 1831. 

t Return of all Offices and Establishments ; copies of Lectors from the Court of Directors, 1&30, p. 15. 
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X^E’I'TER from xT EDMoNSTibNE, Esq. to THOMAS HYDE VHA.IERS, Esq, 


I* Our acquisition's of territory since ISIS have ortgmated, , : • ../Ty'" ‘' 

1st In the war with Nepaid, by which we acquired possession of rthe•..provinces, -of 
Kemabn, Sebatoo, and Dehra Booh, ' 

2diy. In the faithless and hostile conduct of the Peishwah, in the years 1816 and 1817* 
which occasioned the treaty with that prince of June 1817, by which treaty thb Northern, 
Concsin, the Peishwah’s possessions in Guzerat, the forts of JDharwar and Kob^iguh wjllt 
their adjacent territory, and his possessions in Bundelcund, were ceded to us. 

3dly In the similar hostility of the Rajah of Berar, towards the close of the same year, 
terminating in a treaty by which the whole of the Rajah’s possessions north of the Ner- 
budda, extending eastward to the confines of Bundelcund, and a large tract of territory 
south of that river, were ceded to us. 

4thjy. In the general war of 1817, 1818, and 1819, by the result of which all the re- 
maining territorial possessions of the Peishwah, together with considerable portions of the 
territory formerly belonging to Holkar, came under our direct dominion. 

5thly. In subsidiary arrangements with the Guickivar, by which the form of Ahmed aba d 

was transferred to us;,.,,,. a, ■ ij8 a J 

fithly* In the war with Ava, by which Arracan, Tavoy, Mergiii, Tenasserim, and Ye, 
on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, and Assam, on our north-eastern frontier were 
added to our possessions. 

With regard to thejsecond branch of the question: 

The first material enlargement of our political relations, since 1813, was the accession of 
le Rajah of Nagpore to the subsidiary system in 18.16, by the con clash 


the Rajah of Nagpore to the subsidiary system in 1816, by the conclusion of a treaty of 
subsidiary alliance, corresponding with the treaties of Hyderabad and Bassein, with the 
exception of the cession of territory to defray the expense of the subsidiary force. The 
next material alteration was that produced by the treaty with the Peishwah of June 1817, 
already adverted to, under which all the rights of supremacy .exercised by him as head of 
the Mahratta confederacy in Guzerat, and over the .'numerous chiefs of Bundelcund, in 
Hindostan and in ihilwa, were transferred to us. The last great enlargement of our poli¬ 
tical relations is that which has resulted from the triumphant issue of the war undertaken 
for the suppression of the Pindarries, and the predatory powers of Hindustan. The result 
of it has been to* complete the establishment of the paramount ascendancy of the British 
power over the whole of the states, princes, and chiefs of the Peninsula, not before con¬ 
nected with if; by alliance., or subjected to its control by the transfer of tributary allegiance 
under the treaties already noticed; with the exception of the sxiccessor to the late Dowlut 
Row Sindiah, who, though nominally exempt from the obligations of an alliance subjecting 
him to the paramount; authority of the British Government, is virtually placed under its 
control by the geographical and political position of his territories, and the comparative 
insignificance of his power and resources*. 

The subject will be found much inorrfthllyTiud satisfactorily developed in the accom¬ 
panying Paper of Notes.* 

1L Our engagements with most of the substantive States are of .a .subsidiary nature, 
such, for instance, as the States of IJydrabad. Mysore, Trayancbre, Holkar, Nagpore, 
G nick war, Cutch ; in all of which a British force is main tamed for the protection of the 
•Stftte, The stipulations of our treaties with these States vary, of course, according to the 


; vary, < 

Vide 16th »nd folio whig paragraphs. 


, circumstances 
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With: numerous petty principalities, the obli 
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, those lor instance in Rnjpootana, our engage- 
respects similar to the provisions ot our subsidiary 
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dominion of the Mahrattahs, r ,»re held by sunimds or grants from the British Government, 
all involving the reciprocal duties of protection mid allegiance; and in many, cases.the 
British guarantee is interposed by specific engagements between a sybstaritive ..Suite and 
its dependant tributaries. ’ ‘ , • f ■ 

Such is the nature and present condition of otvr foreign relations in India, of which it 
will be observed,. the governing and pervading principle is a general submission of all the 
States and Principalities with which engagements have been contracted to the paramount 
povirer ttih^contrai'.of the British authority. 

[Mr. E. here refers to the accompanying Paper of Notes for an account of our political 
relations as affected by the alliances with the various States.] 




Ife however, itlforniation be sought regarding 1 the present condition of each State, under 
the operation of its connexion with the British Government,- - reference'must be made to 
the later correspondence of our political residents and agents, which unhappily will show, 
with fpw eXC^ptibnsj that the prosperity of the count ry has not been prbmoted by -the 
alliance, But that, on the contrary, it exhibits, in the prevalence of disorder and oppression, 
and the ..defalcation of its resources, the invariable effects of a vicious, or a weak and in- 


w 




me Jasi gcnciui wai, wun me several otuica oi, : xtajpuulaiia, js e.ju.mmc.u hj u , iiiuuuue cuja- 
mined i if the draft of a proposed despatch to Bengal, prepared in 1829, winch gave occa¬ 
sion to the Paper of Notes before referred to, and which, after a correspondence between 
ihe/Cdurt of Directors and the Board, was,- with the concurrence of the latter, withdrawn, 
but is among the records of the Court. That narrative exhibits a deplorable picture of the 
disorgliirixea .state of those misgoverned principalt 


, pC4beintrigues and contentions of' 
their'Courts 1 , ''arid of-the vacillating system of our interference in their concerns, atone time 
actively exerted, at another suspended, and exercised on no one principle, but assuming 
various' forms and degrees in different States, and at different times within the same 
State. '' |||| f ’f •'If -#. ■?, ' ' 'Vfiffji,ter v “v v , 

11 If In reply to this question, as coxmected with its first subdivision, it seems sufficient 
tO; : r4^ which, in every instance, describe the amount of the 

force to be us.for the protection of the allied States* 

I am unable to discriminate betweeh the exigencies of the two other subdivisions, 
namely, the amount of military force required by the dminarv effect of our obligations, 
and as a securityagainst extraordinary risk; the latter being, as I conceive, intended to 
be provided by Ihe military dispositions arising out of the former; in elucidation of which 

vi. G I 1 have 

. 'V..*** ; 1 f■' f. iv;f^f; 
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ivtier of Gazer a l, as applicable to our political: engagements. 
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Answers to the main part of this question will be found hi the aeeompia 


I I 
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'[After;alluding to the necessary; progress of interference of theBritish ‘ Gbvernnierit 
With the nn'e’riiaf concerns' of the'''Subsidiary- States, as described in that Paper, Mr* E/ 
observes, in addition to''the- reinarks that were 1 made,] • •• 

The obligation to protect: the prince from the dangers of internal 
I'ed'tion, from whatever cause it may arfee, appears p privilege 

of interfering to arrest; the progress of proceedings tending to produce i t; ami the neces¬ 
sity of such interference is the'greater' 1 and'more 'freqxieht, because all the States of Iddia 
being (with some few partial exceptions) purely monarchical, t|§ good government of the 
country must ever depend upon the personal character and qualifications of the prince. 

The tendency of-our political relations, therefore, is gradually to supersede the govern¬ 
ments of the Protected States, to extend over them our own influence and adthqrityy .and, 
ultimately to bring them under our direct dominion. 

Ifhe object of our interference, in whatever way, and in whatever degree exercised, has 
ever been the true interest of the prince, the prps?>y itv of the country, and the protection 
and happiness of the people, and that hiterferchte has been rao$t beno^eifil .where ft has. 
, been carried furthest. I may adduce, as instances of this, the state of the (.Juidkwsir, 
relieved from a condition of. political and pecuniary ruin by the-actiye•interference' of the 
British power, exercised through the able agency of the late Colonel Walker, wh.o, for 
that purpose, became associated with a regency in the actual administration of the'Govern¬ 
ment, and by that of his distinguished successor, Major Carnae. Cutcli, Nagpore, and 
iVavaricOre, in each of which States a similar arrangement prevailed, for a; time, tor • similar 
purposes : and Hyderabad, where our interference Was carried to the extent: of the entire 
reform of the Nizam’s military establishment, and the introduction of out own under 
British functionaries and the British guarantee* But this degree of direct interference 


that the good effects of such 


(vents, 


has of necessity been only temporary, and it is to be feared 
direct interference have been, or will be, temporary also. 

While we coniine ourselves, therefore, within the limits prescribed by our < 
the effects, of onr subsidiary and protective relations must apparently continue'to be such 
as are described in this address* and more fully in the acc ompanying Notes, On the other 
hand, by extending ourinterferen.ee, we virtually supersede the local authority, and.'intro¬ 
duce no permanent improvement in the condition of the country, or in the system of the 
administration. 


Experience has shown that 


to the prince on all points 


the right reserved by our^lfe^ties of tendering our advice 
connected with the internal administration of his country, 


accompanied with an obligation on his part to confomvto it, has'-.entirely failed whehevc? 
an atlmnnt has Tw>i»n madia' to cnv**. eflhrt to that: nrovision 61 our emnitfeitferi-ts. Of this 


an attempt has been made to give effect to that: provision of our ex) 
attempt, and its failure, thU stlrpn^est instance was afforded, ii^ 1810 and 1811,, in the case 
of the Sta|e of Oude, when an effort was made to give effect to that article of the Treaty 
of November 1801 , by which; the Vizier engages, That;he will establish in b?> reserved 
dominions such a system of administration (to be carried into effect bylfe own oncers) 
• ." fh ' vv ' ' f ' " ‘to* 'V" ." as 
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as shall be cond iIcivr to * tlie prosperity of his subjects, and he calculated to seoffte the 
lives and property of the inhabitants:;^ and' “ that‘ life. Excellency will always advise with 
and In conformity to the cdmisbl of the officers of the Honourable Company. 5 ” This 
provision arose put of the long existing system of misrule, which crated and perpetuated 
all flip evils of corruption, oppression, injustice, and insecurity .of life and property. The 
■British' Government was abound by every principle of justice and humanity, if possible, to. 
provide a remedy for these, bvjls; since the stipulated obligation to suppress insurrection ’ 
and.rebellion within the Vizier’s territory, as well as to protect it from external enemies,' 
frequehtly compellsed us to employ our troops against zemindars and others, who, by 
iJbe rapacity and extortion of the aiimijs or governors of the provinces!, had been-driven 
to resistance, and thus indirectly to support, by oaif interference, the cause of violence and 

On the occasion referred to, the most: persevering exertions, and the truly able agency 
of the resident, (Cdlouel Eaillie), supported by all the influence of the British power, failed 
of effect, and afforded a signal proof of the : .inejfficaey of mere counsel arid rembhstr&nce, 
however fortified by the stipulations of treaty, and the influence of Government,; and with 
whatever ability and zeal it may be urged, to remedy abuses and accomplish reforms in the 
administration of a protected State in opposition to the wish or disposition of the prince. 
This; subject will be found fully discussed and exemplified in two despatches, from,the 
Chief Secretary t;o the government of Bengal, dated the 21st of June and 6th July 

i&ihf ‘ . ■ m. 

The experience of this truth has almost unavoidably'.led to the exercise of a direct inter¬ 
ference in the internal aflairs of the allied States, calculated to degrade and disgrace the 
ruling authority, but inadequate' to the accomplishment of its benevolent purpose, which 
the introdtictioii of British laws and institutions, ujjider British authority, is, perhaps, alone 
capable of effecting. 

Vet, under all the inherent defects of the existing system of our foreign relations, the 
general conditioii of the people of the Protected States has been improved by their relief 
from the ravages of external enemies, and the evils of internal insurrection or disturb¬ 
ance; and in some instances perhaps by the diffusion of better principles, and the tlis- 
coptihnance of flagrant abuses, which a near connexion and intercourse with the British 
Government, and the agency of its public functionaries, has produced. On the other 
hand, the power, independence, dignity, and consequence of the princes and chiefs v/ith 
whom we are thus connected,,have naturally diminished, and must continue to diminish, 
under the exercise of bur pafempuht sway. 

The fundamental difficulty of our political relations seems to be the want is td be 
feared the irremediable want) of a qlear and definite course of action in our conduct 
towards the Protected States, ^consequence proximately of the above exemplified incon¬ 
sistency of the provisions of our treaties, but primarily attributable to the esseiitial 
difference between the genius, the civil and political institutions, the principles and views, 
the religion, manners, and customs of the princes, chiefs, and people of the Allied States 
and Protected Territories, and those of the government and nation with which they are 
thus subpirdinateiy connected. 

1 should be misunderstood, if, from the foregoing representation of the evils and 
einharnissments attending our political relations, were to be deduced an imputation on the 
wisdom of those great statesinepywho originated or pursued the system of our subsidiary, 
alliances,fy In the Case of Hydrabad in particular, the substitution of our subsidiary 
alliance with that ./State for the military force and political ascendancy of the French, was 
a master-stroke and / energetic policy on the part of the Marquis Wellesley,, and 

was wisely (it migiit ' ba added necessarily) followed by the pro,feution of the same system 
, ; ^ _ jk. Of 

■* PnJH«d Collection of Dude Papers, p, 811 ami 231. 

f ic 1 ipay r$fer tp^-the ( ) and following.paragraphs of a Minute which I recorded under date the 9th April 

1814 ;I for some remarks on the operation of our subsidiary alliances.” 
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of the stipulations of the treaties and e _ 

___i they are respectively accredited* They are re., 

enforce the fulfilment of those .stipulations* acting under such 
occasionally receive from Government; to report regularly to the< 
action or event of importance within the range of their official 
substance of every material conference they may hold with the chief oi 
public affairs; to state their opinions upon all points of public interest < 
their respective situations, and to suggest such measures as may appear to them 
under any occurrence, or with respect to any position of local amirs, or calculates 
mote the interests and objects of the alliance; to conduct themselves , towards d) 
or chief to whom they may be respectively accredited in a manner to acquire 
deuce, and thereby establish an influence, to be exercised in aiding, by their c 
advice, the prosperity of the State, and in giving effect to the purposes and < f ~ 

’ , i; ; f 

V. I respectfully submit, that the financial information required by this question can 
ojdy be satisfactorily obtained by returns from the Financial Department of the India 




VL I know not of any procedure on the part of the British Government in India, with 
respect to our political relations, since the designated time, ^hich could justify the impu- 
*~tion ofta departure from the principles of justice* That some doubt has been enter- 
ined as to the expediency of the vast extension of those relations, supposing it; to have 

r% v^.r%4 4'v\ii /sf t/vw nrnl I liA n/s/virt n, »-irtWwni*b»A' a/1 


been a matter of option, will be seen by the narrative of proceedings 4 contained in the Paper 
of Notes so often referred to. If an explanation of the ground of that doubt should b<$ 
required, it would be necessary to refer to the very voluminous discussions on the subject 
of tiie prosecution of that vast and comprehensive scheme of general supremacy which 
has actually been accomplished, contained in the correspondence between the Governor- 
General and the Vice-President in Council, and in their Minutes, recorded in the Secret 
Department in the years 1815, 1816, and 1817, some of which are noted in the margin,* 
I transcribe, however, the following extract from the last of the documents enumerated 
in the margin, as it briefly explains the opinion which I myself entertained on that subject, 
called upon, as I conceive I am, to declare it. #• VV" ; : , 

" “Perhaps 


* Despatch from the Governor-General to the Vice-President in Council, dated 9( 
the Vice-President in Council, dated 21st MarCh.—Despatch from Governor-Genera), dated 
Vice-President in Council, dated 25th August, enclosing Minutes of the Vice-President 81s 
Members of Council, dated 10th and 2Jst August.—Minute of Vice-President, dated 2d Octi 
GeneraFs Minute, 1st December.--'Minutes of Vice-President, loth April 1810, 2M April 1810* 
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hat “ the principles of expediency ” have not been observed in the measures 
ings of the political agents stationed with the principalities of Rajpootopa, is 


the pc 

own in this Address, No. II. 


myself competent to ol 

*■ m . s ,|| ii^PP ,■■■■■ip , ■■■1 

. ,Mi tribatidn has been carefully regulated by the considerations stated in the ques- 

;n u «, 0 „ k v a reference to the map of their positions, now under preparation, 



III. These 'establishments have of late been reduced, on a principle bf'econpnjy, with¬ 
out, as far as Ihave heard, affecting their efficiency. 




IX. All the check over the conduct of the political residents and agents that the nature 

0 ~ "I ... . I*. l-h/ I..% ^-\%r +kln rtKlirm tllOTlf 

are tinder to t 

mission of any orders from the seat of Government: even to the most distant of these 
functionaries, A considerable latitude of action, however, must: necessarily be left to 
them, as events ma£ sometimes occur not provided for by their instructions, and requiring 
the adoption of appropriate measures before instructions can be received. 



,X- I tyy no means feel myself competent to the satisfactory discussion of so vast and 
complicated a subject as that Avbich is presented in this question; and I may, perhaps, be 
aliovved to plead, as an additional reason for requesting to be. excused from complying 
n t\x vA/niKifion of the Board in this instance, the delicacy of my situation as a member 


with the re 
of the court. 


India-House, 
25tK February IB32. 


I have, &c% 

■ft. B. EDMONSTONE. 
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$ which toMfe |h'eeedcd i'is 1 has been the coftsbfc[uence> 
Hilary power. Our extended dornmiori has arisen: 
States* We/ hare neVfety like our prejdeciess 6 i% 

' Wfe;have‘ ifover ainfed at 
ale of self-defence has cohipellc(l ills,oecii^ 

■m~ . —.S'" g -M-.-||j|f|||MWM| I ■ 
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pt^.yeptlO'tl V«- YY<v* x ^*, *^v.xv t ..- rj..,*,, v., - — •. ~ r:1? 

benefits by the form of om"-^libsScfiary and'protective■'alliartilifes;' 

1 4 . These legitimate 6 bj&cts of the political relations thus. esthblislU.ect 'with the Native 
States of India have generally been accomplished without difficulty, and have, iiy the out¬ 
set, been productive of reciprocal advantage to ourselves and our allies, tjnacconipaoie.d 
wi^h any material inconvenience, but their necessary tendency is to prpdiu'e in the 
Protected States- weakness, inefficiency, and misrule on the part of the governing authority; 
The prince with whom the alliance is formed had antecedently been supported '.^ « own 
strength.and resources:; he had been accustomed to govern, and the pre-existing organisa¬ 
tion .of the, State* the reciprocal feeling and obligations of the governing and the girverried;, 
the .frame and structure of society, its laws, usages, and habits, continue for a tun# to act 
under the new condition of the State. ^ •$ :■ -v■ ■ ; - 

% But the decay, which in the life tinie of the prince would be slOw v ,though ultimately 
certain, usually advances with 

when he has ceased to exist The . 1 Ti . , , 

tion. must be secured in t he succession by virtue of the terms of the treaty 'of alliance. If a 


rapid strides under the operation of thb unequal alliance 
Che legitimate heir, whatever be his capacity or his disposi- 
session by virtue of the terms of iS treaty dfalliuhc^ If a. 
ihinor, a regency must be appointed under the influence and guarantee of life parathotaH 
State, the direct interference of which in tire '.'administration of •his country then ..becoifes 
unavoidable- One act of interference necessarily produces another, arid the evil is aggra¬ 
vated and perpetuated bv the very means which are takep to remedy it. Allowing e ven 
to tlie successor the qualities-' necessary to the government of a kingdom, the dependant 
situation hr which he is placed prevents their being called into action under the depressing 
influence of a stale of dependance (of which too the presence and proceedings of the repre¬ 
sentative of the superior power ever reminds hint); He loses his respect and dignity botlv 
in his own estimation and that of his subjects. Secure in his possessions through the 
power of tine superior state, he sinks into apathy, or abandons himself to the irtdulgCrices 
and personal gratifications which he is enabled' to command. Those below him take advan¬ 
tage of the weakness of the administration for the pursuit of-.their own personal interests ; 
the bonds of society are loosened, and oppression, disorder, plunder, and insecurity of life 
and property, succeed. In fact, when once a kingdom is rendered dependant for its pro¬ 


tection upon the 
and 


power of another, the impulses, the energies and restraints that enter into 
an efficient and vigorous administration gradually become paralysed, and the evils and 
embarrassments which we at this time experience froni the effects of these,alliaiVc.es necessa¬ 
rily ensue. .- ? : :» |- : y';:■';;..., ■ ' j' : -/'/;■';lv y -* v .yv ■ •: if* 

6 . We complain, and with too much justice, of the evils attendant on our interference 

in the affairs of the protected States; but if we examine the nature and operation of the 
compacts which v;e liaye formed with them, it will be found that such interference is abso¬ 
lutely unavoidable. 'ffM " 

7. Those compacts may be divided generally into two classes; the first class ctmsxstirig 
of, subsidiary alliances; the other of ailkuicea ol .supremacy and protection on our p i 
unaccompanied'by the maintenance of a subsidiary force. The fundamental principle of 
all is the same 5 control on the one part, dependai&e on the other; and control cannot 
exist without interference, nor caff interference be.exercised without' being progressive. A 
re^ew of the operation of all our definitive and protective alliances would substantiate the 
truth of fhese political ’ 
those of Hydra bad and Poona. 

Nizam, we were bound 

sion 






was identified with his late master. 

"f: .*■''. ' 

O. nuxa deatii may be dated the commencement of that interference on our part In 
ue internal affairs of the administration which has gradually attained its late and present 
extreme and most burtnensonie degree. The character of the sovereign rendered it indis- 
perisable to the preservation of the alliance, that we should interpose our influence’ in the 
selection oi a successor to the late Aiizira-ool-Gmra. There was not -wantine a powerful 
party winch haffialwavs been hostile to the alliance, and the weakness of the sovereign's 
1,lt , c ‘ ecl: e t J UUI ;lfl eas y P'-ey to their intrigues and machinations. The Tate 
able Meer Allan., who lor many years had filled the office of minister for English Affairs 
at the Court oi the Nizam, and to whose exertions and influence the formation of the 
afiiance was mainly to be attributed, was the individual whose appointment to the vacant 
office it became necessary for us to secure, by the direct exercise of our influence in oppo¬ 
sition to the wishes of the adverse party, and even of the Nizam himself. The inter¬ 
ference employee for hi$Appointment was necessarily continued for his support. A widely* 
organized conspiracy, directed to the removal of Meer Allum, and the subversion of the. 
alliance,, was formed, with the concurrence and participation of the Nizam himself. In 
this state, of things no alternative was left to xis but to leave Meer Allum to be the victim 
of hostility, created by h.S attachment to the interests of the British Government, and to 
abandon mesalliance, or to interfere authoritatively for the protection of both : every con¬ 
sideration of honour, justice, and policy, opposed the former course; a course, indeed, 
which could not have been adopted without endangering in its consequences the very 
existence ot our power, as was conclusively shown by the minute recorded by the Cover- 
nor General on that occasion. , / 


. - 0n ,* e ^ iat a kle a Pd extraordinary man in 1808, the same necessity, in an 

increased degree, arose for the direct interposition of the British power. Various com¬ 
petitors tor tile office arose, and, by a species of compromise, an administration was ulti¬ 
mately formed under our guarantee, of which Mooneer-ool-Moolk, the. brother-in-law of the 
Nizain, was the ostensible head; but the actual functions of. which according to a written 
nt, were to be exclusively exercised by Rajah Chundod Laid. This was another 


agreement; 


•*. / . j n y ~ v uy v.nuuuuo 4^am. j . was another 

gieat, yet unavoidable, step m the progress of our interference, which, from the peculiar 
character and disposition of the Nizam, the intrigues and hostility of Mooneer-ool-Moolk, 
and the weakness and want of personal weight and energy of Chundoo Laid, who depended 
not uni} (oi ms continuance in office, and for the means of exercising its duties, but even 
for the security of his person, upon our support, necessarily extended to the internal con¬ 
cerns oi the administration m all its branches. Under such a government the reins of au¬ 
thority naturady became relaxed in an extreme degree, and insubordination, turbulence, 
and disorder began to prevail throughout the country. The reform of the Nizam’s mill’ 
tary establishment.became an object of paramount importance; but to such a task Chundoo 
Laid was pi himself uULvIy unequal, and through our agency, and through the instrumen- 
tality oL .our own subjects along, was it capable of being accomplished. But the inter- 
nal condition of the country continued to decline, and the still further interference of the 
British Government was indispensable to obviate the extreme evils of insurrection and 
unrestrained anally and confusion, until, as has been seen, we have proceeded to the 
'tef length 
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,_ r ects of ouri,,alliance 
jy manifested within a few y 

n the .following extract from a letter from the Political Secret 
under date the'18th August 1805, when Marquis Cornwallis 
inenl: “ His Lordship observes with deep concern the utter inefiu 
authority to maintain the allegiance and subordination of bis of 
Highness is compelled to solicit the interference of the British Go 
commotion among the public officers of his government, and to provide the means of t 
the troops which'by treaty lie is pledged to furnish for the service of the war. His 1 
ness himself, solicitous only of personal ease and security, seems disposed to leave to the 
British Government the internal regulation of his 1 dominions, and die suppression of that 
anarchy and confusion which is the necessary result of a weak and inefficient government. 
We are thus reduced to thecal tentative, either of mixing in alt the disorder and contentions 
incident to the loose and inefficient condition of the Peishwah’s administrate’**’ 


ing the government and dominion of His Highness to be completely overthrown by the 
unrestrained effects of general anarchy and rebellion.” 'f'f.v.v 

■. . * . ’5 _ .. . . ___ .. 1 . „i' ■ \ . . ., fK'.' .... . 1 V ♦!...(■ n rh'y 1 .. r*A nt An .Twmyr A« ,1 a A. 



; is a striking example of the effects of that apathy and 
governing power which is the natural offspring of the de; 


loss of et . 
ce of 


12. Here 

part of the gu»,» *»*M* •• --- -n: . 1 - . rr i^J , . - A , 

on a more powerful State. In this instance the paralysing operation of the all 
in the lifetime of the party with whom it was formed. 

13. These ; instances are adduced to exemplify the necessary effects which sooner or 
later must be produced by supremacy on one hand, and dependance on the other;* and it 
is unnecessary to lengthen this discussion by tracing in a similar manner the op ration of 
other subsidiary alliances. The common incidents of the world, and the varieties of the 
human .character, will for ever be changing the relative situation of the two parties, and 
create the necessity of a change of measures on the part of the superior member of the 
alliance in the manner above exemplified. In a disputed succession, the protecting power 
must interfere to decide between the rival claimants, and continue to support the successful 
candidate. In the case of a minority, the paramount State must have a share in the nomi¬ 
nation of the regency. Where the. weakness and incompetency of the prince involves the 
dependant kingdom in anarchy, or Iris person is endangered by insurrection, the interposi¬ 
tion of the power Which guarantees his rights becomes unavoidable. If he be hostile, it 


i arises 


must control him, and coerce ail who may be disposed to support h 
between the protected State and any other, the protecting party is bound by its,engage 
ments to become a judge in the cause, and to enforce its decision ; and this eommilsor 


interference, once exercised, is in its nature progressive. ^ 

1,4. These remarks are equally applicable to that class of alliances of which subsidiary 
engagements do not form a part. There are of course different stipulations in the several 
treaties, varying according to local or personal circumstances, bill the general principle of 
all is the same. The contracting party-places himself and his country in a state of depend- 

ve no connec- 
bmit. all disputes 



* Mysore lias furnished another example. 

The phrase introduced into most of the Treaties ut the close of the last 1 
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t we cannot avoid an embarrassing, vexatious 
il concerns of the protected States, without either 
, or an entire abandonment of our aF : -- rt " 

p . •._ , i i v . i 


:es of Rajpootana at least, having been ( 


, in 


it of our political relations on the . 

? antecedent‘ condition, and the inherent genius, character, and dispo 
States/ ■; ; r " ' 


.pace and tranquillity. In these respects, the character of our policy is 
/opposed to the genius apd disposition of the native States of India, for <s with 

~ ~ v £ • . . _ ,1 ... , .».. . i 


peril 
our 
end, 

diametric 
them 
prinei 
tiant" . 

semblance or pretext 1 of Justice, with a savage disregard of every obligation of humanity and 
public faith; and restrained albne by the power of resistance.” Hence it is, that the esta¬ 
blishment of a balance of power in India, such as exists in Europe, has ever been, and will 

if d*\ i" 1 l i i*h "i fX'ii i \ /*\ t? e 1 a *■ n i \ /I ^ a *•» f / \ «f «> • 4* X \ ^ w /v L. m v- r-. 1%. d ••.. «•. > X* ,-v •. i •. t* ^ . 1. 


ever be, impossible; and hence too it is that we have been drawn into those contests which, 
terminating in oar favour, have gradually led to the extension of our territorial possessions 

rtilfl Onr nol ideal ' nSf^mlanCV' til that mnnfrv ' At flvn rvnlv 'nrnr»ti/»nBlf» ciiVvofifnl e* frvr tin 


aiul Our political^ascendancy in that country. As the only practicable substitute'for an 

;r, the British Government, under the administration 'of 


impracticable balance of power,__„ , _. 

Marquis Wellesley, pursued the policy of establishing subsidiary alliances with al! the 
principal States. <• Every principle of true policy” (says his Lordship) u demands that no 


effort should be omitted by the British Government, to establish a permanent foundation 
of general tranquillity, by securing to every State the free ei * 


_ . ,/ : |l |^|P^P||P||pHp|||H^P||E.:e'njoy;m .• bi 'itslist:righits and 

independence, hnd by frustrating every project calculated to disturb the possessions or to 
violate the rights of .the established powers of Hindostan, andfof the Dec can/' 1 The prose¬ 
cution of tins policy, with respect to the treaty of JBassein, however, chiefly produced the 
war with the confederated Mahratta chiefs, which ended in the acquisition of new territory, 
and the formation of new alliances, in the spirit of the same defensive, pacific and tranquil- 1 
lizing system* The progress of it was arrested by the effects of the alarm which it excited 
in England, which occasioned the recall of Lord Wellesley, and the re-appointment of 
Lord .Corn wall is. 

lh Thai nobleman,, deeply impressed, like his employers, with a perception of the em¬ 
barrassment of these alliances, was not Only adverse to their extension, but desirous of 
taking advantage of any circumstances that would warrant the abrogation of those already 

.Si ' ■■■■:■. formed, 
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, however, must be understood to refer exclusively to Maliomedau government. 
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o abstain from the pursuit of conquest and the extension of 
ote, as far as our means and influence could contribute to that 
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. s, and neither that which, succeeded, nor the trea v 

subsidiary or protective stipulations. The inly semblance o 
system of policy occurred in the engagements of protection agairr* * 
of Runjeet: Sing, of Lahore, which we- were compelled to form, in tl; 
defence, with the Sikh chiefs between the Jumna and the S 




■ces. 


, . . , . upon that state in tatu. i ms hsm cMc , 

it may be termed) retreating policy ; this endeavour to stay the progression of 
however, combined with the result of the Mahratta war, has, in the end — T - 
condition of things in Central India which called forth our exeytions for t..,, 
the predatory pow,er of the Mahrattas, Patans, and Pindanjes, and brought 
present vast extension of out* dominion and supremacy. ' |f|§|| 

18. By the conquests of the former war, the field of occupation for the mi% „ 
of. the Mahrattas and others was most materially limited. Multitudes, therefore, of 
military class, including the hordes of Pindarries antecedently fittached to the armies of 
$cindia and Holkar, were left comparativelyunemployed, ancfobli^d to sgek subsistence 
by plunder. To the Pindarries, lands were assigned by those chiefs as the price of their 
abstaining from, the plunder of their territories. Hence their embodied state, and their 
annual dreadful incursions into neighbouring and distant countries, while the predatory 
troops of Ameer Khan occupied the field which we had abandoned, apd Central India 
became the scene of violence, oppression, devastation, anarchy, and misery. 

19. The endeavour was thus made to stop in the career of advancement towards the 
supremacy over all the States of India. It was retarded, but whether or not it could have 
been prevented from being established .in some shape or other, is a question which most of 
those who have contemplated the subject have been disposed to answer,in the negative. 

20. It is certain that we must have undertaken measures . for the annihilation of the 
Pindarries as a concentrated force. Whether of not that; object could have been ac¬ 
complished without encountering that combined opposition of the Mahratta powers, our 
triumph over which Has. placed' us in our present condition of supremacy, may be ques¬ 
tioned, but the attempt: was not made. The mind of the public has been impressed with 
the belief that this combination was occasioned by our resolution to effect the extirpation 
of the Pindarries. The Peishwah, the Rajah of Nagpore, Scindia. and Holkar, have been 
supposed to be instigated to combine against us by no other motive than a solicitude to 
protect these inhuman plunderers, these scourges of the human race, from the penalty 
which their atrocious barbarities had so long and so loudly demanded. Sutch, however, it 
may be confidently asserted, was not the case;* in point of fact:, the late Marquis of 
Hastings, very soon after bis arrival in India, recorded his opinion, that a system of 
policy, opposed to that which had bee n ..ad opted by Marquis Cornwallis, and followed up 
by Sir George Barlow and Lord Minto, was demanded by the actual condition of India; 
and in a Minute, 'framed within a few months t after he assumed the office of Governor- 
General, containing a review of the state of our political relations, he described a plan of 

a federation 

* A jinper of observations on the origin of'the great revolution which was effected by our arms in 1817-18, written 
about eleven years ago> discusses this question in great detail. 

f 3d April 181+, answered under date 29th April. 
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a federation tif States, of which the British Govehifnent should be the controlling 'heady No. Q. 
as that which it was our"wisesr policy, if possible, to carry into effect. Under this 
impression his ILordship availed himself of all the.opportunitiesj, which succeeding events Letter from 
abundantly supplied,Tor the realization of this scheme of political federation. It Had long N.'B. Edmori-sto'ive. 
been obvious, that if our views extended Beyond the suppression of the embodied .Pindar- Es<p 




'kfc, 
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irte exercise of their rights, and the full possession of their reSpiBCtiVe territories, under 
protection and guarantee, as shown In the Folio wing extract from a Paper of Notes 
<«tt tlie subjteet of establishing a subsidiary force.With the Rajah of Jfegpore, •written-in 
January 18 12, (hiring- the administration of'Lord Mlhto, and subsequently recorded by 
desire of the Marquis of ,Hastings, ff ' | .• . , v • • - 

“ From all these considerations, therefore, this conclusion may perhaps be drawn, 
either that we should Dursue a’avstein entirp.lv dpfhnririT nr thnt iv<» shmtM nnnn 
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involve a plan for (he yestoratfon and future support of the regular and established States 
of that ndw distracted region under our paramount protection and control. It is not 
proposed at present to enter i«to a discussion of the details of such a plan, which involves 
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it results idso from these rUitiarlts, that we cannot expect permanently, nor even for any 
considerable period ofofiriji®,’’ to avoid that necessity,’’ \ 

21. The plan above adyCrted to, however, differed materially from that which was con- 
teinplated by the Marijujs of Hastings, at the commencement of his administration ; and 
also from that Mich was ultimately accomplished , by him, although the fundamental 
principle was the same- But under Uny possible modification the.prospective embarrass¬ 
ments of suclj a plan presented themselves to the mmd of'Ids Lordsln^s preclecessor, 
ih a foriil which deterred rather than encouraged the prosecution of it; and it became 
subsequently the anxious subject of consideration, and of private as well as official cor¬ 
respondence with our principal political agents, to organize a scheme for the extinction of 
the Piridarries in co-operation with other States, which might not involve the necessity of 
ulterior proceedings. At this point the policy of the two administrations diverged ; and as 
it, may tend to aid a judgment in the question under consideration, to show that different 
in a more detailed and perspicuous form, it seems useful to transcribe the following 
(though long) from a Minute recorded in July 1815, having reference to a despatch from 
the Governor-General to the Vice-President in Council: 
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46 Th«*Governor-General, m the despatch now before as, distinctly intimates his decided 
opinion, that the actual condition, views and dispositions of the States of India are 
such as to expose the British dominions'-constantly, to. a degree of danger that demands 
an immediate and extensive augmentation of the military force of this establishment, and 
that: ap essential change m the relative condition of the States of Central India is indispem 
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sably necessary to the security of this empire..; and his Lordship adverts to the enterprise 
against the Findarries as desirable and important, pritiicipally because leading to the 
accomplishnient oi such a change. His Lordship’s words are as Follow : 1 — It was these 
remoter contingencies which made it desirable to settle the qpefeiion of the Pindarries while 
we had the irritated passions of the Peishwah* in unison with us upon it, and when Nag- 
pore; if it did not co-operate, would at least have been neuter. That settlement would 
necessarily have been followed by arrangements of nuich greater import. I allude to the 
dissolution of those bars which, by the existing treaty with'Schulia and Ilolkar, forbid our 
':; .* ■ .availing 

*. They bad been.ravimng-his qourrtry. 
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secure, for very 
‘ But there must be 
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\ of the supplications of the Rajpoot Rajahs u 
offer, whereby, were we at liberty to accept it, 

ic untroubled repose of India.’ And in another p-, ~..- 

t settlement of Central India from that which at present exists to justify ns 
ave no'sudden emergencies to dread/ 

to infer, therefore,” the Minute proceeds to say, “ that the Governor-' 
contemplates the actual and early prosecution of the arrangement 
essential to oiu* political security. 

“That siiSi a settlement of the Central States affords the only means of being per nut- 
nently secured from the eventual incursions of the predatory bodies which infest the region 
of Hindostan.. is a position which L myself have maintained. I have also always enters 
tallied, and im>re than, once recorded, the opinion, that an enterprise against the Pindar¬ 
ries might possibly, without any previous design on our part, lead unavoidably to the pro¬ 
secution of military and political operations and arrangements of a very extensive and 
complicated nature, and this sentiment has been expressed in our despatches to the 
Secret Committee. But this eventual and probable consequence of an enterprise against 
the Pindarries is the very consideration that has principal!}' withheld us from undertaking 
it. The enormous expense of the military preparations. whi$h would be necessary at the 
three presidencies, with a view either to prevent or to her prepared to meet such an 
exigency? the degree of hazard which of course could not but attend a warfare in the 
heart of Hindostan; a consideration of the numerous and conflicting .interest?. wh :ch, ; in 
the event of success, we should have to adjust; the consequent total change i n the political 
syjstem of India ; and the complete departure from the declared and prescribed principles 
of our policy which the arrangement would involve, all presented themselves in a form 
which tended rather to discourage than invite the prosecution of the enterprise ; and, as 
the Board will recollect, induced the Governor-General in Council to record the resolu¬ 
tion to abstain from undertaking the extirpation of the Pindarries from the territories 
wltich they occupy, until the sanction of the authorities at home should be received. 

“ Since the final adjustment: of our external relations in the year 1806, the settlement, 
of Central India, in the sense above described, has never been contemplated as a direct 
object of pursuit, because it has never been deemed indispensably necessary to the stability 
of our dominion, howeveV requisite it might be : , if we aimed at the complete and perma¬ 
nent extinction ofthe predatory powers of Hindostan. 

“ Between the view T s, therefore, formerly entertained by this governnient, and those 
now professed by the Governor-General, there is this essential difference, that the former 
contemplated a settlement of Central India such as the Governor-General seems to have 
in view, involving, as it must, extensive and complicated operations and arrangements, 
mintary and political, merely as an eventual consequence of measures directed to the sup¬ 
pression of the predatory bodies infesting Hindostan and the Dekhan ; whereas his Lord- 
ship appears to regard it as a primary object of systematic pursuit, on which the safety of 
these dominions essentially depends. 

u I am bound, however, to declare, that I am unable to join in the opinion which Hjs 
Lordship has expressed regarding the perils of our situation. I am unable to discover any 
traces of that combination against which his Lordship deems it necessary to provide by an 
extensive augmentation of our permanent military force, and by the prosecution of the 
military operations and political arrangeniejnts to which his Lordship has adverted, in con¬ 
nection with the meditated enterprise against the Pindarries. On the contrary, it appears 
to me, that the events of the last twelve months have amply justified the confidence in our 
security, which a uniform attention to the character, condition, proceedings, and interests 
of the states and powers of Hindostan, during a long series of years, had led me to derive, 
from a consideration of the extreme difficulty and .improbability of .any combination. 

•os cent ion of the 
comprehensive 


directed to the subversion ofthe British power in 
.22. Events, as already incidentally remarked, abundantly proved the 1 





comprehensive scheme of political a 
Governor-General]; am], as a first ste r 
clitioa.of the Peisliwa’s power$ the resu 
the treaty of June 1817, the renunciation oj 
tiq.n, and the cession of all his rights, inter 
liajpootana, and Hindustan; thus planting at on 
our,dominion arid control in the. centre, of'India, 
events, and' proximately to th£ humiliation of the 
bination of the Muhratta States which first remove' 
treaties to the formation of alliances with the chiefs of 5 
fhe splendid success of our arms under the masterly afrahj 
quis of Hastings, ended id the .liberation from their th rah 
fcoryamiies pb. the Mahrattas, Pa tans, and Pin dames* ai 
numerous treaties anc! engagements by which every State and chief 
with the exception of Scindia,/was placed in a condition of depend«_ _ r __ 

and the British supremacy was established over all. 

. , . { J 

2b. The principle and end of this plan of policy, as before observed, are most bene¬ 
volent, and form a most honourable contrast with the motives and objects which actuated 



our predecessors in the empire o 
quillity and peace, internal ^rbs] 


of Hindustan. Its motive and 
ferity^ and happiness, mhbng the 
subject to Our paramount power. The former, indeed (external tranqui 



and peace)j 
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not exist, an irudination-.among 
cultivate the arts of peace ; and 

prosperity of almost eve;tfy State that has been placed under our guarantee and protection 
has declined, and disorder and anarchy have ensued. What, then, is the remedy for 'this 
most undesirable state of things; or is there, indeed, any remedy, or apy means of palliat¬ 
ing the evils of the system ? these are the questions which we have to consider. 

24. To take advantage of every opportunity, and to endeavour to create the means of 
withdrawing, to the utmost practicable extent," from the alliances and engagements which 
contracted, but especially from the alliances formed with the States of Raj- 
seems to have been one suggested remedy. A change of such magnitude and 
importance,, however, in the character and principle of bur policy in India, requires to be 
considered and examined with anxious care. When we reflect upon, the very peculiar and 
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v^vmuho ul piuceeomg caicmateu to ainunjsn mat generai sense oi 

our moral and political ascendancy and supremacy, that awe and respect, the prevalence 
ot which, among the native states and people of India, unquestionably essential to the 


maintenance 
whether 


and si 


Security of our imperial dominion; and the problem to be solved is, 
we can diminish or withdraw the active exercise of that supremacy without im¬ 
pairing the estimate of our credit, our consistency, our public faith, and our power, in the 
eyes of the people whom we govern,.and the States with which we are allied. 

25. W e have seen that, in the opinion of some of ihe greatest statesmen that have pre¬ 
sided over the affairs of India, the attainment of that political elevation which should 
enable us to control (what may be aptly termed) the endemic elements of disorder was 
necessary to the maintenance of our position in that country ,; and that, m fact, events, 
arising out of the character and disposition of the people, and the political condition of 
India, left us no alternative but the loss or the aggrandizement of our power; it may then 
be perhaps more than doubted whether the reverse of that policy to which -we owe our 
security may not even now endanger it. We could not, of course, dissolve any of the 

alliances 
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ties of supervision, which the stipulations of-the treaties demand, lend to a 
fereiice in the -proceedings arid internal ad ministration of those States mj u- 
diority, and offensive to theTgelin^ of their rulers,, and of the high-minded 
t'hakoors or barons^ who compose the feudal federation of these ancient principalities. 
Hence the spirit and the operation of these treaties are at variance* In terms we disclaim 
that very interference which other conditions of the treaty fender unavoidable, and hence 
the feelings of gratitude and attachment have, it is to be reared, been changed into irrita¬ 
tion and aversion. The evil has increased, from the great; number of political agents sta¬ 
tioned within the region of Central India,* and corresponding separately with the Supreme 
Government; the effect of which has been to destroy all uniformity or system. The zeal 
of our political agents has, on some occasions, carried them too far; and the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment, at such a, distance, necessarily guided, in a great measure, by the representations 
and .the counsels of their agents, have been led to sanction proceedings which have been 
productive of the most serious embarrassments. The introduction, therefore, of a more 
proximate control, intermediate between them arid the Supreme Government, with a 
view to prevent itrKhie interference, and to harmonize the operation of the numerous 
treaties arid engagements in that quarter, formed the basis of the plan proposed by Sir 
John Malcplm, in the year 1827, for the management of our political relations iu Central 
India. Whatever may be thought of the specific machinery of that plan, the wisdom of 
its theory sepms to be indisputable; and in the consideration which has been giveh to it, 
both at home and abroad it does appear to me that a due distinction has not been drawn 
between the machinery and the theory of his plain 

28. The principle which he lays down is precisely that which was originally professed: 
it is well and comprehensibly described, by the term <c conservative;” to maintain the ruler 
of each' State iii the full and upshackled exercise of his rights of sovereignty, and of the 
powers of internal government; not to degrade, by making him sensible of his dependant 
condition, but to elevate him in his own eyes and those of his subjects by our own example 

• arid forbearance, when any events should render the influence or the counsel of the para¬ 
mount power indispensable; such interference to be exercised with reference to those 
governing principles. Such a uniform system of action, Sir John .Malcolm justly con¬ 
ceived (and indeed facts have sufficiently demonstrated,) could not be secured whilst 
numerous political agents exercised their functions in a direct and separate communication 
with the distant authority of the Governor-General in Council. He considered it to 
demand the superintending and controlling authority of an individual, locally approxb 
mated,* possessing, the capacity for such a charge, and directing his whole and exclusive 
attention to its duties, with the aid of a gradation of subordinates, but controlled and 
guided in his turn by tap general superintendance of the Supreme Government, with 
whom he would exclusively correspond. His expectation wSs, that by keeping continually 
in view, and acting upon the principle of preserving and elevating the dignity, respect, 
and authority of the allied chief; by systematically and scrupulously abstaining, as far as 
pp^ible, from taking part in the internal concerns of the State ; by not considering as 
causes for interference many of those circumstances which have produced it, and by care¬ 
fully guarding .and.modifying with delicacy the interference which might become unavoid¬ 
able, the evils which have . resulted, from. a different course might be mitigated or removed, 
and wc might for a long time retard, though w r e might not be able permanently to obviate, 
the tendency which supremacy naturally has to absorb the power which it controls. 

29. If the existing stipulations of these treaties of alliance are to be maintained, this 

vr-kfe;^'^■' v\ : - :; v:f. species 

* Not less thun fourteen or fifteen. 
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carefully, however, guarding against the 
( from the alliance, or of resigning the sir- 
jfwhich forms the basis of it. 

4 This revision of our alliances would become the subject of negotiation with each of 
„ %K Rajpoot States, and would require to be conducted with great skill, delicacy, and 
attention, in order to guard against a misapprehension of our motives, and make manifest 
our real views. On their part, if so conducted, no difficulty is to be anticipated, since our 
object would be to remove., not to add to, existing restrictions and impediments to their 
frde agency, limited only by the obligations of submission to the pammomu authority of 
the British Government. In such renewed engagements, it Would probably be thought 
advisable to omit those articles which preclude the other contracting party from all connec¬ 
tion or communication with other States, which stipulate for our arbitration of disputes, 
and which require them to furnish a contingent of troops at our demand. The omission 
Of these stipulations would not affect our right of interlevenciyin the event of their prose¬ 
cuting any negotiation, or becoming involved in any disputes, calculated to affect the 
interests if the alliance, nor prevent our obtaining their co-operation in the only*case in 
which its necessity could be anticipated, a case in which their safety or their interests would 
be equally endangered with our own; A modification of the articles relative to the payment 


of tribute would also be particularly Worthy of attention. If the present amount ot any 
should be burthensome, we should gain more politically than we should lose financially by 
its reduction. But especially it would be adviseable to abrogate those stipulations which 
provide for a gradually increasing payment of tribute : in a word, our relations under the 



system to vvithdraw obr political agents, 5 , ,,, 

protected' States has already been described. Consistently indeed with the relative 
situation of the contracting parties,'and with the restorative and conservative 91 object in 
view, the system of representation should be reversed : the inferior state should send its 
representative to the superior, and our intercourse generally be maintained through that 
agency an arrangement which would serve, in a peculiar degree, to give consequence 
and dignity to the allied State, and thus produce an effect diametrically opposite to that 
which is almost unavoidably produced by the commanding and depressing presence of a 
representative of the paramount power at the court of its protected ally. 

31. If the object of this simplification of our alliances with the Rajpoot States should 
be attained; if, restored to their rank and dignity in the scale of nations, they enjoyed 
independence and freedom of action within the limits of their respective territories, under 
the fostering power and guarantee of the British Government, they would reel the. strongest 
interest in the maintenance of the relations so established, and in a season of exigency 
would become more efficient allies, and furnish more active and real assistance, than ever 
could be enforced by the specific stipuhttk>ns of a treaty. Indeed, under a system of 
connection, the operation of which is to degrade the dignity, and impair the authority of 
the chief, to wound his pride, and alienate “his attachnient/his. hostility, open or clandes¬ 
tine, rather than his cordial co-operation, is to be expected in the hour of need, and the 
articles of treaty which require him to furnish Iris contingent, and bring forward his 

resources 
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resources, as in a common cause, will either prove unavailing.) or serve as a cover to the 
pifojfeyution pi hostile,designs aghimu; h$. 

I am aware, however, of the difficulty and the disadvantage of thus fundamentally 
changing^ system of policy that lias been actpd upon for more than ten years. Perhaps., 
indeed,^such-may be the alterations which events have produced, especially in those States 
which, in the minority of the,-chiefs, are governed by regencies,-' that it may not be practi¬ 
cable thus to retrace our steps, arid to render these States what ft is conceived they might 
have been rendered under a mdre forbearing and confiding scheme of political arrange ¬ 
ment; but the evil and injustice of the present; state of things are so great, and the pro¬ 
spective and still increasing embarrassments, and even dangers, of the existing system are 
so manifest, that no obstacle, short of -physical impracticability, the violation of public 
faith, or the abandonment of a vitally important principle, should be permitted to impede 
the adoption of any measures that afford a reasonable prospect of relief and remedy. But 
if we must maintain our alliances and engagements in their present form, and if the ope¬ 
ration of them must continue to be superintended by resident ministers and political 
agents, it must be pur endeavour to conduct our relationsWith the allied States as much 
as possible in subserviency to the professed principles of their formation. We must 
endeavour to render the chiefs,-what in words and by our treaties we recognise them to be, 
“ the absolute rulers of their country.’ 1 But how can they in effect be so, if we, by our 
agentsy interfere m any maiiner in the administration of their affairs ? It -seems theoreti- 
tically harmless, nay, wise and benevolent, for instance, to interpose the weight of our 
influence or our counsel for the appointment, or support of an efficient minister; for the 
■improvement of some branch of the administration, for thi? remedy of some gross’abuse, or 
the promotion of some obvious good; but such interposition on the part of the represen¬ 
tative of supremacy is in its -effect an authoritative act of interference in the internal con¬ 
cerns of the administration, and leads of necessity to greater ; for the influence of the 
paramount power must not be exerted in vain, aud its counsels must not be despised. Are 
we then to id low the country to fall into ruin through the incapacity or the vices of the 
administration, the machinations of a faction, or the abuses of authority? To.which it 
may be answered, that in a State really left unfettered by external power, such evils bring 
about their own remedy, an cl especially, in states constituted as are those of Jlajpootana, 
the high-minded character of the federative barons would be efficiently called into action, 
and so has it been in ancient times. It is a remarkable fact, that during centuries of 
the paramount sway of the Mogul and Pa tan dynasties, .this' high-minded' race have pre¬ 
served, unimpaired, the independence of their internal administration, and the pride and 
efficiency oI their federal and feudal institutions; and they shewed themselves, in some 
periotis of their history, not less useful as allies, than they were at others formidable as 
enemies, to the Mahomedan rulers of the empire of India. 

33* R may, perhaps, be alleged, that in the cases which have actually Occurred of the 
minority of the chief, of a contest for the regency, of rival candidates for the post of mi¬ 
nister, and other predicaments endangering the tranquillity or welfare of the State, it 
was impracticable, for us to remain entirely neutral, and wftfbe so again under the recur¬ 
rence of any similar exigency- This is the very evil of our situation,. But whatever may 
have been the unavoidable necessity of our interference on such occasions under the exist¬ 
ing conditions of our treaties, it does not follow that such interference would have been 
called (or under the simple form of our connection before noticed, as that which our ex¬ 
perience now teaches us it would have been wise to form. Our interference, however, on 
tfiose occasions, has not been regulated by any fixed or uniform principle, and this at least 
Is susceptible of remedy, although it may not be practicable, without an essential change in 
the conditions and the management of these foreign relations, to obviate altogether the 
evils of our interference. It is scarcely possible for us to laydown positive rules for the 
guidance of our political agents (if they must be retained at the several Courts of Central 
India) on the point of interference in specific cases. General principles only can be laid 
clown, and rules must be negative rather than positive. 
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84. Unfortunately, ther£ is one of our alliances so singularly encumbered by a provision 
of treaty, that unless that provision can be abrogated, interference tin our part of the most 
ketteWrom vexatious, injurious, and embarrassing nature must be perpetuated. The supplemental 
N* b h unions tone, article^ of the treaty with Kota, of course, is that alluded to. No proposition suggests 
Es ff itself of a nature to be offered with a chance of obtaininij'the concurrence of the party 

to whom the British Government is pledged bv that subsidiary article of treaty to its 
abrogation ; apparently} it must be left to the local government to devise the means of ac¬ 
complishing this important object without a breach of faith. 


27th October 1329. 


(signed) 


N. B. E. 
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LETTER from LIEIJT.-COLONEL BARNEWALLto T. HYDE VILLIERS, Esq. 
Sir: London, March 5, 1832. 

1st. I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th ult., which 
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Letter from 
Lt.-Col. Barnewall. 


my absence at Brighton occasioned my not receiving until my return to London, arid which 
ill-health has prevented me from before replying to. 

2d. My public services being confined to the western side of India, my experience 
therefore is limited to the provinces and the dependant states subject to the presidency oi 
Bombay, and more especially to the districts ceded to the British (Government in the pro- 
vixicqs pifGtizerat, and the dependant tributary states of the western peninsula, commonly 
denominated Kattiwar. 

Sd. The new acquisitions of territory on this side of India since 1813, are those set forth 
in the schedule to the treaty of Poonah, dated on the 17th June 1817, and also the districts 
and right to tribute ceded by his Highness the Guicowar, which will be found particularly 
stated in the supplementary treaty of offensive and defensive alliance concluded with that 
state on the 6th November 18PL 

4th. After the termination o* the war that concluded by the conquest of the possessions 
of the late Peishwa, a further acquisition of territory was obtained, the value and extent of 
which 1 cannot state from memory, but all particulars relating to it will be found accurately 
detailed in the report of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone* on the Poonah con¬ 
quests, dated in the year 1819. 

5th. Independent of the acquisitions that have become subjected to the direct rule of the 
British Government in Guzerat, our political relations have been enlarged, from undertaking 
the payment and recovery of the tributes that his Highness the Guicov/ar is entitled to 
recover from the tributary states of Kattiwar and the Myhee Kamila, 

6th. The condition of our political relations on this side of India are accurately stated in 
the minutes of Mr. EJpliinstone, on the state of them with the Rajah of Kutoh and the tribu¬ 
tary states of Kattiwar and Myhee Kaunta, dated in February and March 1821, and in the 
further minutes of Sir John Malcolm, on a visit to all these courts and countries in her¬ 
niary and March 1830. ,,, 

7th. The exact; condition of our relations with the Raroda state is also stated in the 
minute of Mr. Elphinstone, dated April 1820, when on a visit to the court of the Guicowar, 
and at which period he prescribed the degree of interference that was afterwards to regulate 

-^ The definitive treaty with the Guicowar, dated April 21st 1805, is 

f those of Hydrabad and Bassein; it does not, like those treaties, 

contain 


our 

gen 


intercourse with it. 
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♦ Guaranteeing the succession to the Principality in the Rajah’s family, and of the administration of aifyij-s in chat 
of his Minister, or rather Regent.Malcolm’s Central India, vol, ii.p. 406. 
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cowar family, and their enjoyment of certain allowances so long as the affairs of the B a rod a 
state were under the influence of the British resident (owing to the imbecility of its prince). 
The effects were most favourable; and though dissatisfaction prevailed among some parties, 
this was more than compensated for by this state being relieved from the usurpation of the 
Arab soldiery, by the regularity introduced into the control of its finances, as well as by 
the entire liquidation of its old debts, under the reforms adopted and put in force by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Walker, the first resident. 

8t.h. Anund Row having died about 1819, he was succeeded by the present ruling prince, 
Seeaj.ee Row, and as he was unwilling to allow a similar degree of interference on our part, 
we withdrew from all control im the details of this government. 

9th, Upon withdrawing from our late system of control, the ruling prince engaged that 
the assignment on his revenues of 15 lacs of rupees, should be paid, annually to the bankers 
in liquidation of the loans for which we had become bhanderry, and that all treaties and 
engagements should be carefully attended "to. 

10th, The minutes of Sir John Malcolm, dated in March 1828, reviewing our relations 
with this state from 1820 to 1828, will exhibit the effect of the misconduct of Seeajee Row, 
and the measures that became essential for redeeming our obligations to individuals and the 
creditors of the state; and the further minute of Sir John Malcolm, dated on the 15th 
January 1830, will show all the late proceedings of this prince and the measures subse¬ 
quently adopted to furnish payment to the bankers, and to enforce the obligation we Were 
under for their demands. ■(, > ’■ . >: ; . 

11th. The effect of our interference with the tributary states of Katliwar has been the 
substitution of a state of comparative tranquillity for a" state of anarchy; but with this 
change a decline has taken place in the energy of the chiefs and in the spirit of all the 
military classes. The reports of Lieutenant-Colonel Walker of 1807 and 1808, afford a 
complete history of the state and condition of the chiefs at that period. These are able 
and clear on every subject, from the conduct that ought to be.observed by the princes 
and chiefs, to the rules for the recovery of the tribute and the preservation of general 
tranquility. : 

12tK- Our right in these states consists of a tribute, with the power of taking the neces¬ 
sary means to recover it; the tributaries are recognised as independent princes, entitled to 
the uncontrolled exercise of all die powers of government within thei r own territories, but 
subject to the obligations (under our guarantee) of not molesting our allies, our subjects, or 
one another. 

13th. The effect ol our protection has entirely changed the nature of the relations of the 
chiefs with reference to each other ; it has forced them to relinquish their habits of private 
war and all their designs of ambition. It leaves to them the means of living in ease and 
security, but in doing so it has destroyed the energy which was heretofore kept alive by 
feelings of pride, as well as the necessity for great exertions for their personal security. 
As these stimulants have now ceased, the chiefs resign themselves to a life of indolence 
and indulgence, that leads to a careless expenditure of their revenues, and to the neglect 
of the duties of their governments. 

14th. In this condition of their affairs several of the petty states are destitute of all 
vigour in their administrations, and their subjects are ill protected. Their ability to pay 
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their tribute and to fulfill their police responsibilities is imicli impaired; they require to be 
more under the care and control of the political agent, and his interference to be active, in 
order to preserve their governments from decay. We can* never reconcile the chiefs to the 
system that is in operation in the districts under our direct rule : our. control within theirs 
must be of a nature suited to our obligations,.,the actual condition of the country, and to 
the. usages and character of the people. The effects of our interference in these countries 
has preserved them and our own, as well as those of our allies, from internal disorders, 
'file petty suites and all others have acquired great advantages, but tile chiefs and military' 
classes regret the change, while all engaged in trade and agriculture view our interference 
as a benefit; our own subjects have in a degree profited from the same cause. 


ifip 


15th. In Kutch the government is carried on under the influence of the British resident, 
in conjunction with the regency formed ol members ot the family oi the K-ajah of Kutch. 
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the British resident interferes to enforce treaties and attention to our 
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disputes which arise between each petty state, and in all measures forced upon them tor the 
security of the payment of the tribute, or the settlement of claims, all which demand their 
attention, as conservators of the general peace, by enforcing the obligations the states are 

under to each other and to us to preserve it. 

17th. Our express stipulations with his Highness the Guieowar, oblige the British 
Government to maintain within his dominions 4,000 native infantry, two regiments of 
cavalry, a company of artillery and ot pioneers. We are also bound by our treaty with the 
Rajah of Kutch to maintain within the territories one regiment'of native intantry and a 
detacbihent of artillery. ' " ' . 

18th. The military force required against extraordinary risks depends on the political 
relations, foreign or otherwise. As far as my information justifies my offering any opinion 
on this question, I should say, that the force which occupied Guzcrat when 1 left India, 
is not more than adequate to fulfil the stipulations of our treaties, our ordinary obligations, 

and to provide against extraordinary risks. 

19th. I regret that the want of data disables me, in the absence of all records, from 
replying with satisfaction to the question, as to the financial effects ol the conquests, and 
the enlargements: of our nolitical relations on the western side of India. 
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the enlargements of our political relations 

20 th. The principles of justice and expediency have, to the best of my knowledge, been 
adhered to in all our political relations. I am not aware of any instance in which they have 
been departed from. , , ’ ' f 

21st; The duties of residents and political agents are to maintain the integrity of the 
engagements and treaties entered into with the several native states, and to perform all 
duties arising out of them or which they are instructed to undertake by their government. 

22d. I can only 
three political agencies 

consolidated under our vy«uMu 7 .vH... v — -- # —— ~n - o • .<=».'■■■ J v j 

expenditure has been effected; and the residencies and political agencies are so regulated 
as to secure both efficiency and economy. 

23d. As far as this question refers to IhSia itr general, and not to the western side of it, 
to which my information is limited, I cannot answer it with the accuracy that is desirable. 
My (former answer, as to the amount of force requisite to meet our ordinary obligations 
and extraordinary risks, applies to it. The effect ol our late treaties and engagements 
has been to induce the native states to discharge a force that was no longer necessary, either 
to protect them or to extend tliejr power: they now rely chiefly upon our means for 
protection; and this circumstance widely extend^ the claims upon our .establishments, and 
especially in countries in which the predatory classes abound in great numbers, and the 
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Sir: 


om COLONEL MUNRO to T. HYDE VILLERS, Esq, 


OBSERVATIONS in reply to the Queries contained in a letter from the Secretary to 
the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, dated 7th January-1832. 



'- 

. 


l beg permission to submit to your consideration the observations that have Occurred to 
me on the subject of the Queries contained in your letter of the 7th of January last. 
I hese observations are necessarily of a general nature. I have been unable from the want 
of materials to enter into details. 

I have, &c. 

J. MUNRO. V 
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1. Considerable acquisitions of territory have been made by the Nepaul, the last 
Man rat ta, and the Rtiririah wars, and bv the treaties and engagements consequent on them. 
1 he result of these wars has established our political and military ascendency in India, and 
imposed upon us the necessity of acting on the principle of maintaining that ascendency’in 
all the relations of our government.. J 


2. & 3. 1 must beg leave to refer to the documents in the office of the board for precise 
information on the points stated under these heads. 

4. It is not possible to state any fixed rule with respect to the degree of interference proper 
to be excercised by political residents and agents, as it must depend upon circumstances. 
In Iravancore, and also at Nagpoor, the residents found it necessary to take charge of the 
whole internal administration of affairs: and these extreme cases are stated in order to 
shew the difficulty of adopting any fixed principles of conduct .in this branch of government, 
.(.lie general duties of the residents are to watch over and report to their government 
the proceedings of the allied states, and to employ their endeavours to direct those proceed¬ 
ings in the way most conducive to the happiness of the people and the internal benefit of 
both governments^ 1 am decidedly of opinion that there is more danger to the interests of 
humanity and oi the British power from abstaining from exercising the interference of the 
residents in the affairs of the allied states than even in urging it too far. The usual character 
• native princes, as shown by history and our own experience* is marked by a love of 
power, state, and conquest, by an eagerness to enter mb war, to struggle for empire, and 
commit the decision oi their fortunes to battle. To such men our alliance, which deprives 
them ol: the exercise of political rights, of the power to form alliances, to make war or peace, 
to command and lead their armies, and reduces them to the condition of being merely civil 
acimimstiators of their dominions, and in some degree for our benefit, must harass and 

mortify 
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__ns warranted by experience, the people suffer, and they blame the alliance which 

(ports their rulers in their oppression, in such cases are we to remain passive spectators ! 
do so would be an abandonment of duty, a dangerous fault against our own power.- The 
/ nature of the alliance justifies; and demands our watchful superintendence over the con- 
St of the allied states, and our interposition in preventing evil, and procuring a system of 
^enevolent; and efficient administration : the well-being of the people of these states is an 
essential object of the alliance, for to permit that alliance to become a cause of oppression 
and suffering would be equally inconsistent with justice, and dangerous to the permanency 
of .our power. We have more extended obligations than any other state; we have all India 
to protect, and our responsibility for the enforcement of good government within the 
sphere of our influence is therefore increased. A glance at the history of some of the pro¬ 
tected states may be useful in considering this subject. Mysore, while subject to the active 
superintendence of such able men as Sir Barry Close, Mr- Webbe, and Colonel Wilks, 
and managed by an. able dewan, prospered in a remarkable manner: when, however, a 
change of system took place, and the Rajah was allowed to conduct his government with¬ 
out constraint, an unhappy alteration ensued, the dewan was driven from office, and a 
course of gross misrule and waste occurred. The nabob vizier was left for many years in 
the uncontrolled management of his internal government, and his country was runted by. 
oppression. The people had no remedy ; insurrection was hopeless'.against a .government 
supported by our military force ; complaint was useless, for where could they complain? 
We refused to interfere for the redress of their wrongs. The Peishwa was restored to 
power by our arms; he was left in the free exercise of internal rule, excepting that some 
of his feudatories were protected by us from his vengeance) and what was the result of our 
abstaining from, interference in his affairs?—long intrigues against: our power, and at last 
open rebellion for its subversion. Our interference may sometimes occasion jealousy : but 
experience has shown that its evils and dangers arc less than those that have resulted 
from our declining to employ it. Our alliance may be considered as formed with a state 
collectively, rather with its ruler alone, at least its influence should be directed to the 

{ general good of the whole, including the chief and his subjects. Our alliances are not 
ike those between equal and independent states, when the principle of non-intervention 
would be just and prudent; but the very character and drcu ms tan ces of these alliances, 
involve the duty of protecting the people, as well from internal misrule as from foreign 
enemies. The mode and extent of our interference must depend upon circumstances, on 
the character of the allied princes and governments, and must rest very much on the 
judgment and discretion of the British resident and government. To procure the choice 
of an able and active minister, and to guide and support his proceedings, will often be the 
policy of the British Government, connected with assiduous endeavours to /concentrate and 
maintain the dignity of the prince. Justice and policy equally dictate the necessity of 
avoiding every occasion that might lead us to take territorial possession of the dominions of 
any of the allied states: for it is of high importance to retain these native governments, on 
the ground, without reference to other reasons, of their giving situations of trust, emolument, 
and dignity to the natives in general, and especially to the higher classes of them. In our 
actual state of circumstances in India, the formation of subsidiary and protecting alliances 
seems quite essential to the maintenance of our power : we need only advert to what Mysore 
was formerly under Hyder and Tippoo and to what it is now; to what the Seiks are now 
tinder an active and ambitious chief, and to what they would be if reduced to a protected 
state, to be convinced how important to our safety and to the tranquillity of India the sub¬ 
sidiary system has been- If we should leave a state to itself,' it would immediately be open 
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to foreign influence and intrigue ; it would immediately endeavour to organize and main¬ 
tain an efficient; military force* ready to take advantage of every opportunity to act against 
"" History informs vis that tlie native states have invariably pursued this conduct hither- 


, ■ . . 

to : liow much more might they be expected to pursue it hereafter, since they have wit¬ 
nessed the progress of our power* On grounds- of self-preservation we are obliged to 
favour such alliances ; our object now is to render them as conducive as possible to the 
happiness of the people* Thi% I believe, can never be effected, by a systematic plan of 
abstaining from interference ; on the contrary, I believe that it is effected by a wise and 
temperate exercise of those rights of friendly interposition which our situation, from the 
nature of things, gives us. 

5. The results of the conquests and territorial arrangements made since 1813 will be 
found in the proceedings of the Government, and cannot be fully known to individuals 
who have not for a considerable time been in public situations. It is, however, believed 
that these results in general have been extremely beneficial to the British Government. 
The increase of revenue has been considerable, and has been more than proportionate to 
the increase of expense occasioned by the civil administration and military defence of the 
acquired territories. The risk of internal and external hostility has been manifestly dimi¬ 
nished very materially; for the establishment of our military and political ascendency over 
all the states of India affords more effectual means than we had previously possessed of 
watching the proceedings of every class of the people and of all the states, and checking at 
once any disposition to commotion that may be manifested in any quarter of India,, Every 
point is brought within the reach of our inspection and our military force. 

6. It Is difficult for an individual who hits not had access to the documents connected 
with the subject stated under this head, and has not devoted much time to pie examination 
of them, to form an opinion regarding it; but there were evidently just causes for the 
Nepaul and Mahtatta wars, and the arrangements resulting from them appear to have 
been just and expedient# 

7. I believe that the distribution of the military force consequent on the political and 

territorial changes that have occurred since 1818* has been directed with judgment and 
ability. ■ . .. - T 

8. When the important interests, and the difficult and intricate duties entrusted to the 
residents are considered, it will be admitted that their salaries and establishments have been 
rather too much regulated by considerations of economy, and fixed on too contracted a scale. 
Those political situations, on the prudent and able execution of whose duties the happiness 
of extensive dominions, and in some degree the security of the British interests depend, 
should be distinguished by highly liberal allowances, and granted only to men of superior 
talents and character, without reference to the establishment, whether civil or military, to 
which they may belong. 

9. It appears very difficult indeed to establish apy other check over the political residents 
than their own honour and conscience, and the vigilant examination and control of their 
proceedings by the government under which they serve. T^associate any persons with 
them in the form or a committee or a board would give an administrative appearance to 
their functions offensive to the states to which they are accredited. 

10. This is a question of much difficulty. The cause of the success of the English in 
India is more to be found, in my opinion, in the ability of their servants abroad, than in 
the wisdom or the stability of the views and principles of the home government. The 
systems of proceeding adopted in this country and the instructions sent to India, with 
respect both to measures and men, have been often uncertain and contradictory : but the 
evils calculated to be produced by this state of things have generally been prevented or 
diminished by the prudence and judgment of the servants of the Company in India. The 
civil service in that country is a most efficient and valuable body of public servants, and 
ought to be rev Juied in its present state under whatever plan of governmen t may be adopted 
in this country. The annual changes in the Court of Directors must be expected to pro¬ 
duce 
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duce fluctuations in Reviews of that body 5 and similar fluctuations have been remarked 
in the controlling authority. If a change in the system of home government of India 
should be deemed V; disable, a plan of administratidn might b e devised that should com¬ 
bine ministerial responsibility with the conservation of mature experience, extensive know¬ 
ledge, .practical ability, and fixed and enlightened, principles in the body charged with the 
direction of Indian pairs... In India, it: appears to be desirahle that the Governor-Cienpral 
should be relieved from the internal administration of Bengal, and left free to direct Ins. 
mind to . the political ahd general government of the whole empire. ? ' '' 1 
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v 'LETTER from COLONEL PITMAN to T. HYDE. VILLI EES, Esq. ■ 

■yVi'v.YV ■ ij’: ; .iAt.J :; V■' Biuintsfieid, near'Edinburgh, 

Sir : ■ 1 1 ' ' ' .;> ' • , , ; ' H)th’March 'j832. 

It was early on the 1st instant that I had the honour to receive/your letter, dated so far 
back as the 7th January, indicating 66 the intention qf the the Affairs.of 

India to propose my being balled as a witness' 'beiore _ the East-lndia CpinmiiV&fy • tout- 
expressing the-Board’s desire for any in formation and opinions which niy experience may 
enable me to offer on the points specified in your letter, in regard to the several states 
•with which my course of service has made me acquainted, add for a specification of anjf 
papers on the subject to which it may appear to me useful to direct attention.” 

With all possible deference and ah earnest desire to meet the intentions of the Eight 
Honourable the XAirnihissioners, I regret to be under thb nebh^itjr -of stating, •thitt'dorn.esHc 
circumstances , of‘ the utmost Importance to me and to my family pigtentiy require rriy pre¬ 
sence here for the next two months: should it therefore be deemed necessary to examine 
me, I respectfully solicit I may not be called upon, to attend the. Eastnlndia Committee 
l>efore the middle or the laUer end of May next. 

The several very important subjects referred to iii ydtir letter demand much longer anti 



the opinionsj however imperfect, 1 have been enabled to form; craving their indulgence 
for any inaccuracies or inadvertences that may have arisen from the want of access to 
official documents. 

In endeavouring to reply to each of the questions proposed to me, I beg to premise, 
that belonging to the Bengal army, and the Nizam’s being the only State with winch the 
course of my service has made me particularly acquainted, my observations will in general 
have reference only to that State and to the Bengal Government. ■! 

L What new acquisitions of territory have been made, and what material change 
or enlargement of our political relations has been effected, since 181-3 ? 

I do not feel myself competent to reply to this question as it regards India generally. 

As Far as it applies to the Nizam's state ? I am not aware of any new acquisition made 
from it since 1813, with the exception of some exchanges which took place after the w^r 
of 1817-18 for the better defining the frontiers of the Nizam, the Rajah of Nagppre, and 
the Company, for which equivalents were given. 

As to our political relations with the Nizam, I believe they have remained nearly the 

same 
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g me for the last; thirty-four years, although there has been a material change in the post¬ 
al Nizam’s territories relatively to other states* 

At the .comm-eu^ement of our more intimate connection widb the Nizam in lTO8y die 


geographical- position of his eoinitry* interposed as a barrier between the Company s pro ¬ 
vinces and the. then all-powerful. Mabr&tta$ • rendered it of the greatest importance to our 
to .preserve the NfaWas a substantive state* This political expediency continued 


ven years ago, I have no means of answering this 


mr aw our. sttosequetit struggles with Tippoo, the Mahrattas and other 
of 181^^1®when the accession of the Company to the 
sovereignty of the Peishwa’s country, and to & controlling influence over the other native 
states*,insulated the Nizam’s country from all external enemies. 

IL What is the actual condition of our relations with the several states? 

Having left India more than seven velars 

HI. What is the amount of military force required in each instance ; whether, 

•r* ' • > - 1 ' •' ■» 

1. By express stipulation ; 

2 . -By the ordinary effect of onr obligation ; or, ' / ^V‘ / 

3 . As a security against extraordinary risks ? 

The. amount of nxilitary force originally stipulated for by the Nizam has been altered by 
subsequent treaties. The force now furnished amounts to about 8,000 men, and consists 
of two regiments of cavalfy, eight regiments of infantry, and details of horse and foot artil¬ 
lery, complete for field service. One-half of this force is stationed near the Nizamis 
capital, and the other at the distance of 300 miles, in the province pf Berar* 

Besides the subsidiary force there is an auxiliary force of four regiments of horse and 
eight regiments of infantry, amounting to about 12,000 men, composed of the Nizam's 
reformed troops, commanded and disciplined by the Company’s officers. 

These two forces are fully competent to the protection of the Nizam’s country, and all 
that can be required eitherby the ordinary effect of our obligation, or as a security 
against extraordinary risks f 9 but in the event of war, I apprehend we are bound to support 
the Nizam with our whole army, or to the utmost of our, ability. 

IV. What is the character, and what the extent, of the interference exercised by 
os in the internal affairs of the protected states? " v 

1 . What is the real nature of the duties that belong to political residents and 
agents? 

2 . What are the effects that have resulted, and those that are lobe antici¬ 
pated, on the interests of the protected princes, of their people, and of our own 
subjects, from the relation in which they stand terris, as heretofore acted upon r 

The general question will be best answered by replying to those which follow : First, 
then, as to the (Julies of political residents and agents. 

The terms political resident and agent are nearly synonimous with, and have, I imagine, 
been adopted In India as a modification of those of envoy and ambassador, given in Europe 
to the representative of one kingly or independent state at the court of another. In India, 
since the dissolution of the Mogul empire, the several states formed out of its ruins have 
never, properly speaking, acquired all the rights of sovereignty,' although they have 
usurped the powers ; they, therefore, have not ventured to assume the title of king, (till 
very lately, in the case of the Nabob of Oude,) and this, I conclude, may be one reason 
why the British agents at their courts are not designated as they would be in Europe. In 
the same way, although the Company’s government exercises the powers of sovereignty, it 

yu K is 
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The duties of a resident at the court ot a native state are v< 

He acts tmtlet direct instructions from the Governor-Gener 

8 > proceediug.s; he is the channel of cormnunication betwi 
t guard the interests of iris government and to take care- 
nto effect. At those courts where there is a subsidiary f 
or art auxiliary force commanded by Company’s officers, 

>1, and can only be employed by his direction, either np 
the suppression of internal disorders. 

-*v, the residents have bee., 

the amelioration of the condition .of the subjects ol 


are under the resident’s 
external enemies or for 


the supptession - - ,■ - . 

Since the. war of 1817-18 certain of the residents have; been du'£ct<?cl 
atw&'-aiKl influence for V ’V '1 ... ■ t 

the native princes: this interference has added considerably to the ci 
resident. • :> i, : . ;/ : v-.xN W : l'^ • 'A-. NAfe:, : 0; :; • Afif 

The da ties of a political agent are similar to those of a resident, but 
extensive ; those with the small Rajpoot states are instances, [and the agei 
in the Nizam’s conntry was immediately under the direction of 'the reside 

2dly. As to the effects that have resulted, and those that are to be anti< 
our relations, &c* .■ '■ j ;< = f■. ;i v, 

Tor the better imderstandihg the effects that havd feulted fVoiin dur relations with' the 
Nmin, it will he necessary to recur to the state of life affairs previous to his close alliance 
with us in 1798, the circumstances that led to that treaty, and some of those that have 
followed. . . ■; f \ ^ 

For mare than forty years before that period the Nizam’s gov&ftmibnt had ;b^n;gradtiafly. 
declining, from the vicious extravagance of the princes, ^ the ^rapacity of their ministers, 
and the encroachments of the Mahrattas. In 1794 the Nizam’s affairs were in so perilous 
a state from these united caiises, that he Urgently sought the^i-d bf the Company’s goyefn- 
ment; this aid was refused by the then. Governor-General, Sir X Shore, from motives of 
political expediency, although lie seems to have been well,aware , tii.^yb.i:s- ; t , ^|usal was at the 
hazard of the subversion of the Nizam’s then tottering power. Ihe reasons, dor this 
refusal will, I believe, be found either in a minute 'of Sir J. Shore, or in a letter from him 
to the Court of Directors in 1794 ; and it is curious to rerhark, that nne of these reasons 
was, u the impossibility of directing the Nizam’s politicswithout usurping his govern¬ 
ment,’’ A 

The Nizam, ! thus left to liis own resources, was forced to purchase peace from the 
Mahrattas by extensive concessions of territory. The consequence of these sacrifices, and 
of the large ehoute or tribute exacted from him Jby the ’Mahrattas^wks - flips t disastrous to 
the Nizam and to his subjects, who were exposed to the predatory incursions of freebooters 
of all descriptions. 

At this period many extensive districts belonging to the Nizam became the rest-, 
banditti, who assumed independence under their respective chiefs, possessed themselves* of 
numerous foyts and strong hqldsj and bade defiance ,t,o> t3ie, Nizam’s government for a long 
series of years, till finally reduced to his-4Uitl^rity by the Nizam’s, reformed troops in 
1818*19. 

From 179 1 to 1798 the Nizam’s court and country were torn by-intestine ..discord^^and 
beseems to have retained political existence as a state solely by the forbearance of his 
neighbours; His only efficient army was officered by French and other European, .• advent 
turers, and French influence prevailed in his councilsw Under these .citxumsfonces^bwt 
for our timely interference, there is every reason to believe the Nizam’s state.more than 
thirty years ago would have fallen to pieces from internal weakness aittl decay, or have 
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drawn 


haps is still more probable, 
Mahratta confederacy. 

prevent the Nizam being 
" our govenitne'nt in 1798, 


our-government, and subsequently bound himself to contribute an elfidieiit bpdy 
- ' ii ~ the event of any foreign war. 


in 


any former war, from having thus fulfilled his part of the treaty, the Nizam became enti¬ 
tled >to a share of the territories ta&en from the Mahrattas, was freed from the payment of 
choute,,and from an enormous amount of arrears. 

During the early part of our connection, the principal objects of our (Government appear 
t6 lmve been to support the Nizam as a substantive state, to control all his political relations 
with other states, and to interfere as little as possible in the internal affairs of his country. 
The long continued mal-adruinistration, therefore, which, in 1798 had brought the Nizam 
so low, was still permitted to operate, and after the war of 1817-18, his affairs were in so 
desperate a condition that Government felt it could no longer withhold its interference, to 
rescue, if possible, our ally from impending ruin, and his subjects from the rapacity and 
extortion under which they laboured. Accordingly, early in 1820, the Bengal govern¬ 
ment authorized the resident to interpose his advice and Influence u to establish. the pros¬ 
perity of the Nizam-'s dominions, and the happiness of his subjects.” These orders were 
carried into execution, as far as circumstances permitted, during the year 1820, by the 
then resident, Mr. Bussell, and the following year to a much greater extent by his suc¬ 
cessor, Sit Charles.Metcalfe, wh'en the resident's assistant and several officers' 'from the 
Company’s service were employed, under the resident’s directions; to superintend the 
assessments arid collection of revenue throughout the Nizam’s country. This decided 
interference promised to be very advantageous to the Nizam, his subjects and finances, and 
one of its immediate effects was to bring back into his provinces a numerous population 
that had been driven to emigrate into the neighbouring states to avoid the oppressions of 
the Nizam’s zemindars and collectors. At the period of my quitting India in 1825, con¬ 
siderable j ^ had been made by Sir C. Metcalfe in correcting abuses, and similar 
measures were, I believe, pursued by his successor, 'Mr. Martin. In 1829, I am informed 
most of the European superin tehdants Were withdrawn from the Nizam’s country; but 1 
am ignorant of the reasons for this change of system. 
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iiring the war (if 1808-4 ; and at the close of tSat war Lord Wellesley declared that "the 
r izatn had forfeited every claim he could have derived from fulfilling the obligations of 
the treaty. These remonstrances were followed by various attempts on the part of our 
residents, to induce the Nizam to place his aony on a better footing, which, however, 
was only accomplished in, I believe, 1810, when he was prevailed on to reform a h coiisider* 
able body of his troops, and to place them under the charge and discipline of officers 
selected by our Government. 

By this means alone was the Nizam enabled to contribute his contingent in the war of 
1.817-18, when he furnished two brigades of infantry, with artillery, in so efficient a state 
of discipline as to act in company with the King’s and Company's troops, under Generals 
Hislop and Doveton, besides 4,000 reformed cavalry commanded by officers pf the Com¬ 
pany's army. ;•* V"..'' ■ ' ;, !? -".'V 

Independently of the advantage to the cause of the allies at that critical period, from the 
services of a force far more efficient than the Nizam had ever been able to contribute * 


From 
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attempt*h&ve been making since 1820 to ameliorate the condition of foe ; iNiz^tfs'.®ubjeets, 
Tillich a^tfernpts have partially succeeded ; and that sinee the establHivrient of a subsidiary 
force,' -the Nizam, his country anti his Subjects, have enjoy^jcbfo^ 

On the whole, therefore, as for as J gm afe tp judge, the effects that have resulted on 
the interests 6f the h'is people, and of our own subjects^ From the relation in 

wjhich stands to us, have been, particularly of late years, beneficial; arid flmt we may 
tmticipate an iqcreiise of advantages to the interests of the several parties, so lon$. as our 
Govern,fiaent' con tin ues. fully arid decidedly to pursue the line of policy which commenced 
under the auspices of the "Marquess of Hastings dn 1820. On the, contrary, should we 
citlier withdraw from or evade the exercise of an iriterposition, which I think is dearly 
imposed on ris by the paramount position of our power in Indfo*' and '•which • cto.^alone 
pmeliorafo the condition of the Nizam’s subjects* we shall incur the awful responsibility of 
a renewal of all their miseries, and of the evils inseparable from the victims; go verrimeat of 
the .'Nizam, as well ks those that may be amicipated frpm the downfall of the state at no 
very distant'period. 

V. What have been the financial'effects of the conquests, and of the changes or 
, enlargements of our political relations which have been made since 1813? 

to this question. 

VI. How far have the principles of justice and expediency been adhered to? 

f 1 -••'■■■[■ ‘ l ' : 1, ! ’ " ■ ,v'; : 

relations with the 
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These principle's have, I think, been adhered to in our political. refotiqns with .the 
Nimml '.The' .intimate connection between the two states was formed originally .frqrn 
motives of self-preservation on both sides, and it has been continued in fulfilment oi 
ties. For the hirst twenty years of that connection, however, I am of opinion we adhered 
too rigidly to the rule of non-intervention in the internal affairs of die Nizam's country. 
Interfering as we did most decidedly in. all that concerned our own special interests,.,we 
Were, J think, bound to have interfered also to prevent as far as ye. could the miseries of 
his people, • / y ■ w ; ; V. . , :^V •!/.:. v-:../ ■ v" ■ • 

With respect to our political relations with other states, I believe it has been the. honest 
intention of our Government to adhere strictly to the principles of, justice and expe¬ 
diency;, and if there has been any deviation from those principles it can oply be attributed 
to error in judgment. '" ' ' • >/ * fo v r 0* i&\ jL,} tX'\ 1 > f > ■ ./ , 

VX L How for have the strength and distributipn. of the British Indian army fen 
regulated by a due attention to the changes that have occurred in our political 
position and relations, and to Ulgu^actual.coh.clit'idn, with reference to tlib forces 
belonging to native states, on whoSefold’we could depend, or against whose hosti¬ 
lity or insubordination we-have to guard? 

•: As for as I bad the means of judging, to the period of my leaving India in 1825, I am of 
opinion the strength and distribution of^ie v, P|i|ph ' XJt^iari army had, in general, been 
regulated by a due attention to' the changes that had occurred in our- political position., and 
relations. . - . ,, ’ • .■ 

Instances to the contrary rr j us t, however, have sometimes happened ip so extensive an 

empire. 
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empire-, The paly instance 

is that in which for a series. 

defenders than a few cpimpanies 
with contempt, had we, during 
proceedings, and posted a brigade of 
med&tejy to punish any aggression, we i 
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By thismeans all the loss of blood and treasure incurred by the war of 1824-85, and the 

expensive mode of carrying - -- --mm 

avoided. Besides which we 
‘ p! , 

of retaining in onr possession a part of the Burmese territories. 

low far have the civil establishments of the several residencies and agfertcies 
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been regulated 

As far as my information extends, 
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and personal, should hi paid by his government,” When the hjj 
of a resident, and the intriguing and dangerous influences of a mi 
sidered, the wisdom and expediency of Lord Cornwallis's view of 
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view of the subject, f 


con- 


u^ uvfuuur , Nothing can tend more to keep men in. their proper path than by coi r ^^.,. a 
their interest; with their duty, and to the exercise of this principle may, I think, in a great 
degree, be attributed the almost total absence, of late years, from the service in India, of 
those , instances of malpractices which were so justly complained of fifty years ago. 

1XL How far have the residents and agents been subjected to .'the necessary 
cheeks? ’ , 

From the confidential nature of a resident’s ditties, this can, I think, only be correctly 
estimated by the governments under which they were employed. 



governors councils to act with, and restrict them to the line of proceedings authorised from 
home. If a similar check; could be applied to those residents who have civil as well as 
political duties to perform, I think much good might result, and by giving them councils, 
composed of two or three of the civil and military officers employed .under their authority, 
no additional expen e need be incurred. 

Afte£ all, however, the-Lest, security for the faithful discharge of the high and important 
duties of a resident must, I think, be found in his previous reputation for high principle, 
capacity for political affairs, and general respectability inrfhe service of which he is a 
member. When the selection for the office is made on these grounds, combined with 
.claims, arising, from previous services, without regard to private interest or favoritism, I 
think the interests of government will be best secured by leaving such a resident to act on 
his own personal responsibility, without any other checks than those which will neces¬ 
sarily arise from carefully supervising his proceedings. 

X. How far has the existing system of Indian gov >nmcnt, or home direction and 
control, been successful in maintaining the requisite vigour, constancy, promptitude, 
and unity of purpose in the several gradations of government, direction, control, or 
influence, and (if any) what change is necessary or advisable in the constitution of 
the home or of the Indian government ? 

So far as my information and experience enable me to judge, I am of opinion the existing 

system 
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of concluding my work on liajpootana, and partly from my anxiety to form correct con¬ 
clusions on the momentous subjects it embraces. The opinions I have expressed-,, under a 
full sense of the responsibility attached to their promulgation/ are given without regard to 
any consideration but the duty which, at this crisis, requires every.- Indian functionary to 
speak without reserve. If any influence preponderates, it is, perhaps, in favour of the 
governed; and with this object, in view, if I should utter truths somewhat unpalatable, I dis¬ 
claim every motive but; the desire of being instrumental to good. 

Though the questions propounded by the Board embrace our entire Indian possessions, 
I purpose to confine my observations chiefly to that portion of India with which I am most 
familiar; but at the same time I will not neglect the opportunity of giving an opinion on some 
general points where it fetay appear desirable. The first question belofigs to this class. 

L What new acquisitions of territory have been made* and what material change 
or enlargement of our political refatiaa&Jgte been effected since 1813 ? 

In order to the proper elucidation of this point, 1 submit two sketches; the one repre¬ 
senting India in ISIS*, the othei* India in 1832; the respective colourings of which exhibit 
the changes made in the interval.* ^a 

From 
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* l.lmve. been unable to prepare these outlines, from the suitfe cause, which delayed the appearance of this Jetteir; 
fut the suggestion may easily be acted upon trow the documents at the India House, ami would aid to give a rapid and 
orrect view of the question. * .v 
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Ivy poo t, the rest Mahratta, Jat ana Mahomedan, and capable of yielding a revenue of 
£b,000,000 sterling, we had neither authority nor influence in 1813. Nearly all this'vast 
region was then under Mahmtta domination. In 1882 both the spoliator and the prey, 
the Mahrat'tas ami the Rajpoots* are subservient to the British Government. 

Let the Cye rest on the map of 1813, with its orange-coloured boundaries, denoting 
Mahratta dominion* and then turn to the red and blue of Britain and her allies of 1832. 
Of this vast region the Chumbul river has been made the great political boundary; * 
a character first applied to it; by Marquess Hastings in 1817* as the basis;-of his policy*; 
but, unhappily for Rajpootana, when complete success had crowned our arms against the 
last confederation of our enemies, and the maturing of this plan rested solely with ourselves, 
it was partially abandoned, and many rich districts, forfeited by the perfidy of Sindia and 
Holcar, west of the river, were restored to these chiefs. The districts of Ruttungurh, 
Kheyrf Jeerun, Neemutch, Jawud, belonging to Me war, and worth ten lacs an tin ally, are 
in Sinflia’s haud$; and Rampoora, Blmnpoora,“f Malhargurh.and Neembahaira, worth as 
much more, and also appertaining to Mewar, were left in Holcar’s hands, or in those of 
his traitorous partisans. Who vyjll question that those, twenty lacs of territory should 
rather have reverted to a state of 1,100 years* duration, than have been assigned for the 
support of a mercenary soldiery, who would turn against us on the first prospect of 
success ! 

Eastward of the Chumbul, to our frontier of Boondelcund, Mahratta powder predominates; 
and Sindia, either as sovereign lord or lord paramount receiving tribute, possesses con¬ 
tinuous rule from the Jumna to the Nerbudda, and westward almost to the Gulf of 
Ciunbay, Ivotah is the only Rajpoot principality e&st of the Chumbul (besides the little 


Mahommedan state of Bhopal, and the two small districts of Meet* Khan) which inter¬ 
venes to break the unity of Mahratta sway in. all this legion, embracing Central llajwarra 
and Malwa. \ 11 % 1 , is m ' i' , . •• . p 

In 1813, throughout this immense region, whether efcst or west of the Chumbul* we pos¬ 
sessed riot a single loot of land; and our sole influence was that extorted from the fears and 
hatred of Sindia and Holcar, who equally desired our annihilation; and the one joined our 
foes covertly, the other openly. But the results were different: Holcar was deprived of 
tlie power to do mischief, while Sindia rather benefited by his treachery, from exchanges 
which consolidated his dominions. Our influence over Holcar’s court is complete; his 
territories'''lying between our two subsidiary camps at Mhow afu! Neernutch. To a certain 
extent, though far than with Holcar, our ascendancy at Sindia’s court is great; and so 
long as no. openly appears to oppose us, we shall experience unqualified sulimission; but 
we must not forget that we have successively driven them from Delhi, the Punjab, and the 
Ganges, wrested Rajpootana from their grasp, and confined them between the Chumbul 
and the Nerbudda. It would have been wish had they only been permitted to reflect on 
these mortifying facts as patelsj of the Dekhan, when their power of injuring us would 
have been paralysed. 


* 1 present a copy o t my own map of Central and Western India, which will show the existing boundaries of every 
power,in those regions. r 

f Part of this district lies east of the Chtunbul. $ Sindia’s original rank in society. 
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we lost an.opportunity, never to be regained, tor utterly destroying the baneful 
>f the M&hrattus north of the Nerbudda; and with this the power of restoring oil 
ent, petty states in Central Rajwan-a, which fella .prey, one after the other, to our 
>ver the Mahrattas in the wars of. 1803-4}: between which period and 1818, 
Kheechiwarra, Omutwarra, Chanderi, Gphud, Gwalior and Gurra- ftotah, ciipable 
; eighty lacs of revenue, fell to Siridia, and are now apportioned into fiefs for the 
ce of liis mercenary hordes. If, instead of the impolitic magpanmnty, so mi- 
he character of those we had. to deal.with, and.,so ill appreciated by them, ^lien 
■eachery was made manifest, we had acred towards the Central as we did towards 
urn States, anil formed a confederation. entirelyour disposal, there would have 
justice and good policy in the measure. But our leniency lias left a mortal foe 
rt of a warlike and idle population, who, from mere wapt of employment, would 
y commotion. If a foot of land were to be left to either Holcar or Sindia, north 
rbudda, if should have been restricted to their zeminclaries round Oojein and 

liout all this extensive region, termed Central and Western India, over which our 
is supreme, our sole acquisition of territory is the important fortress of Wjmdr and 
yielding about four lacs annually, 

[L What is the actual condition of our relations with these States ? 
lations with all the States of Rajpootana are of a uniform character, but with 
modification, namely, protection on our part, for the admission of our supremacy 
and while we guarantee them from every species of interference in their internal 
ition, we claim’the privilege of arbitrating their international disputes, and the 
their mutual political relations. They are, both by treaty and their own desire, 
severed from the rest of India. The modifications respect the tribute, from 
le, as Bikaner, Jelsutmer, and Kishengurh, are altogether exempt, and which ip 
•ies with the circumstances under which their alliance with us was effected, h rom 
ul Mdwar we enjoy a stipulated (but progressive) portion of their gross revenues; 
war and Kotah we receive the amount which these States paid heretofore to the 
? r and in other still smaller States, as those bordering on Guzzerat,* we have nego- 


Sheopooiv 


Beirut frontier. 


* Dongerpoor, Pertabgurh, Deolah, Huttuu, and other chieftainships in Mahva, and 

f Jiqngh estimate Tributes 
Jeipoor 
Mewar 
Kotah 
Boondi 
Marwar 


4 ; 00,000 
2,00,000 
80,000 
1 , 08,000 


the permanent rate I know not. 


\ 1 3 ust learn . that the tribute of 
It should be the maximum. 
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ifjthlessj. but may prove a positive evil, 

II. What is the amount of Milita 
By express stipulation; 2d, By tin 
a security against extraordinary risks ? 


III. What is the.amount of' Military Pqrce required in eaelii iristance, >vheth.er 
1 st, By express stipulation ; 2d, By the ordinary effect of our ob|gatiOns; 3d, As 


-'’,‘1 ^ ThM. treaties, with the Rajppot Bfcates; differ from all our former, engagemeiatk in this 
important point, that there is no mention of subsidiary .alliance-;. i . ribute which/we 

draw from them, though galling in a financial point of view, has norm of the odium that 
attached to paying for a force \vhich, under "thfe name of protection, from external danger, 
was in fact a degrading check,upon themselves.- 

The pennament camps estabjls 
happi 

mutch and Mhow. Nusseerabad is in our' own territory.; Neemutch, in a disfrict of the 
same name, -Was- alienated by Sindia from Mewar ; and Mhow df 

Indore. Tbus/We do not exhibit a single red-coat upon the lands of our Rajpoot allies to 
excite a feeling a I variance with the independence solemnity guaranteed to‘ them; while the 
cafrips are Hot only sufficiently near cacti other for concentration, whenever arty occasion 



may arise, but completely interpose between the K&jpools and the Mahrattas, over 


wnom 


they are a perpetual check. In one fortnight the capital of any power in this region could 
be invested by an army of 8,000 to .10*000 men. This subject will be resumed m the reply 
to the ] Tth Quo re. 

IV. WhatJs the character, and what the extent, of the interference exemsect by 
tis in the internal affairs of the Protected States ? 

1 . \Vhat is the real nature of the duties that belong to Political Residents and 

Agents ? /,••• ■ y'i-. . •' / w'y v 

2 . What are the effects that have* resulted, and those that are to be anticipated 
„ ,o,p the interests of the protected Princes, of their people, and of our own subjects* 

from the relation in which they stand to us, as heretofore acted upon ? 

Both the degree and character of the interference exercised iri the allied States of 



immimmmi . .... ... r pm 

uniform system should be established and maintained in this most important point, the. 
basis of which was a rigid lion-interference, alike exacted by the Rajpoots, and desired by 

_ _ LtUikL ,-.4- ..u.. * __ il * . _i * 1_ 4 .- 4 '. tj i. 


*• uierem. i wo years, tiowever, naa not elapsed, alter tne...formation or tnese treaties, 
before we discovered the difficulty 1 of adhering to this essential pledge ; and with each of 
them it was broken. How far these deviations have arisen from the force of circum¬ 
stances, how far from the faulty construction of the treaties, we may endeavour to point 
out; I shall therefore take up a subdivision of the 4th Quere. 

vx. L Section 
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Station 1. What is the real nature of 
dents and Agents.? 

The duties Of political residents! in Ra # 
maintenance of friendly intercourse between the urn*? ** h : «uvp,«um 

menits he represents; that he should be at hand to arbitrate (according to tl 
the'treaty) any international disputes that may arise between the fMnee an< 
hours'; and to enforce the prohibition of all foreign intercourse betweeri the 11^ 
the rest of India. In the early stage of our alliances, the resident agents of M£wur and . 
Jeipoor were called upon to mediate between the princes and their feudatories; but in 
both crises the rulers of these countries especially requested this interference., for the resto¬ 
ration of their hffiurs from anarchy. We offered, nay pressed the same mediation on the 
Jodpoor prince, who throughout firmly, and perhaps wisely, rejected our aid 1 , • but,- with 
deep penetration., tnade the offer subserve his views, using it as an instrument to effect the 
expulsion of nearly all the chieftains from their estates and the country. Here a question 
arose, as, in all those feudal principalities, the rights of the princes ami their vassals are 


coeval, be in 


only proffer < 

tri ft dis§imifar Torm oT goverTirnent; __ v JPPM| (■ ^ 

equally''^inciunbent on us to guard the well-defined rights and privileges of the feudatories 
against the abuse of authority, which these engagements tend to increase. This was the 
origin of an interference, in which, notwithstanding the stipulation in the treaties we 'it 
once found ourselves involved* In Me war it was unavoidable, since the balance of autho¬ 
rity between the prince, and bis feudatories had been annihilated, and the country from 
being a garden, had become a wilderness; but as soon as this mediation ivaa effected, and 
the necessary impulse "sVas given to the machinery of governtnent, the chief study of the 
political agent was to withdraw from interference, a task of no little difficulty where there 
were continual demands for it, arising out of the indolence of the inder, the intrig ties oi 
men in office, the turbulence of the feudal interest, or undue pressure upon them, or;.the 
abundant grievances of the mercantile and cultivating classes. But in addition to these 
causes, with two of the most important states, Mewar and Jeipoor, we left the door open 
do interference by the undefined nature of our tributary exactions, which were; to increase 
in the ratio of their reviving prosperity. It was then, but at ail events it is now, in our 
power to close this door, which leads to the worst kind of interference in their financial 
and.teiTitpriai arrangement; for there cannot be,a shadow of independence while such it 
system ife tolerated, which, moreover, will not fail to generate hatred and mistrust of the 
protecting power.. 

Unless it be intended to introduce, contrary to the faith of our treaties, our direct rule 
into these states, the first and most important point is to fix the rate of tribute, and to fix 
it as low as possible; since the sacrifice of a lac or two, while it will be a trifle to us, will 
be a vast benefit to these impoverished princes, whose good-will will' be proportioned to 
the comfort and respectability we ensure to them. 

In all those states there exist the materials of government ; and the cement that has 
held them together for a period of from 700 to 1,000 years is still undestroyefl, although 
not perceived by ordinary observers ; and it is equally our duty and our iMerest, to foster 
the principle of regeneration. ^ , 

Section 2. a What are the effects^that have resulted, and, those that are to. 
be anticipated on the interests of theprdt^jqted Princes, of their people, and of our 
own. subjects, .from the relation in which they stand to us, heretofore ' afctH 1 

i?” 


upon { 






The result of our relations with the princes and peddle of Central and Western I ndia 
is a state of perfect security, and the enjoyment of individual property, which they not 
only never knew, but of which they have not even, a traditional record. Not only is* the 
hand of rapine checked from without, but internal exaction, if not altogether withdrawn, 

1 ' ■ : / . i c 



not unshackled ; and with a more liberal 
to hope that all the staple articles of 
salt, and ipetals, may be greatly a&g- 
* in Kajpootana has long since found 
ughly beneficial to the affies and the 
al salt monopoly and out«protecting 
of which, in, consequence of our mono-- 
iwa, and Lower Rajpootiina, .quite. unexampled. 


. . .. . .. 3 J,vsitiej 

;ive system, there is every 
as cotton, indigo, sugar 
ity. 1 he product ol th 
provinces, and might be 
ir own provinces, hut for o. 

. .. .... r JSSSma^h cultiva 

IPPPrpwhpefSI activity,,>oth mM^wa ; i;r _ M U . 

though the'.'pplicy of this. m^astu 4 e. wits, very (Questionably whether in n financial or moral 
point of view, r ^He history of this mOhppoly f will sho w the danger with which our aiii- 
mve encircies th&e states?, arul may enable the paramount power to" protect them agaipst 
it .according to die spirit of the treaties. It affords another of the too many instances 
where public foifh,: is lost; sight of in the pursuit of .financial or mercantile interest* 

With the exception of the district of Ajrifer, we possess not a, foot of land in sovereignty 
in all the "regions 'under our influence; and although in the treaties we expressly abjured 
internal interference, hardly had a stale of repose succeeded the conflict of 181748? when., 
discovering that the chief .agricultural • product of Mulwa and Lower Rajpoot amt was 
opiufo, yvhich had progressively improved: during the last forty years?. so-- as- &o compete 


with the F^tpa monopoly in the China market, we at once inters 
of the native speculators? in order to appropriate their profits to ourselves. But monopoly 
in thesO, regions produce?.-a conciliation of evils; and this procedure was at once unjust, 
impolitic?fandlnquissitoriai: unjust, because we assumed fiscal powers in a country- where 
/our da tie? were simply protective, abolishing the impost and appropriating the .transit 
'duties? ■ and 'deprived the local trader of a lucrative speculation: it was impolitic, because 
we diverted the efforts of the agricultural classes from the fiiore important branches of 
husbandry- i, thus..in a twofold sense affecting the financial - resources of our allies it- was 
inqiusitona)? because we not only sent circulars to chiefs? calling, for a statement of the 
cultivation-the. plantj. but despatched agents to. the opium districts to ■ make;persomii^ 
inspection, and reports,, To these political errors we may add the immoral tendency of 
the .measure, which led io every species of fraud, ’>■ The gambling in opiumway trot mr~ 
passed by that of the 'London Stock Exchange; it seduced in to speculation individuals of 
all ranks, from the prince to the scavenger? instances of both having come under ray per¬ 
sonal observation* v ‘ ,>•////• 1 ,’fe ./'■ 1 

If the condition of our alliances warranted interference in the agricultural, ecohpttry of 
these states? we might have exercised it more judiciously by- following the sumptuary laws 
already known to them, and which restrict the culture of this pernicious weed, Our 
Patna monopoly would then have maintained its proper value; we should have benefited 



active 

proclaimed confiscation' to. all opium that was seized after such notice? fixing 1 bur own 
price upon it, and sending forth penvqkm (warrants), inviting the growers and speculators 
to bring the opium to the British head~quar|ersv 

I understand that all these regulations have undergone modification j that the clueftains 
have been compensated for the loss they sustained in being deprived of the transit duties of 
the trade: but although the evil may be partially? or even entirely removed? it is not the 
less necessary that a broad statement of it should be given, in order that a fixed rule of 
conduct may be adopted and rigidly adhered to, to check for the future all interference on 
points so purely selfish. / 

I will adduce another instance of the dangers to which commercial competition subjects 

I < m ' l 1 m ipfw I i |1J v i I «»* 

. ; - —- t -.— --—- ~ — -~ — -.... 


* See-Antmlfi of-Manvar, vol. ii. p- 173; Annals, of Rajast’Imn. 
t IbkUv.voL ii. p. 167; and Personal 'Narrative, p. 629. 
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our alliances, in order to enforce the necessity of the local authorities being instructed 
rigidly to respect the established rights of ottr allies, and to allow no prospect of gain, 
immediate or remote, to interfere with their punctual fulfilment Our own interests are 
best advanced bjr, the prosperity of our allies. 

About eighteen. month's after the general pacification, Messrs. Bailly and Ruthetnird, 

(under the instructions of the Governor-General of Bengal, though without any ostensible 
appointment,) proceeded to Rajpootana to inquire into the stated its commerce, lor the 
purpose of learning whether further international benefits might not be negotiated, ilan 1 
this been the extent-of their proceedings there would have been no harm, but commercial 
depbts Were at once formed of some ot the staple, articles ot our tiude, copper, iron, lit. 
under the charge of gumnsfttai, or native agents. Mr. Bailly soon returned;’ but MR 
Rutherford continued'his tour through all the capitals of Rajwarra.. It is not generally 
known that nearly all the commercial'men of Western India are of the Jain hath, the first 
tenet of which is the preservation of life. Mr. R., after visiting Jeipoor and Jodpwr, and 
there exposing samples of his commodities, repaired to Palli, the great entrepot of Westei n 
India ; but scarcely had lie disclosed his object before the true spirit of commercial jea¬ 
lousy was manifested, in a manner which produced a correspondence of no pleasant ten¬ 
dency between the British agent for Jodpoor and its prince. 1’he native merchant said 
that his trade was ruined if lie did not at once crush this omnipotent competitor; and, to 
effect this, Mr. R. was accused of having, in the very sanctum of Jainism, violated the 
fundamental principle of their faith, of polluting the great commercial mart, Palli, by the 
slaughter of goats and sheep for his own food or that of his attendants. Mr. if denied 
all cognizance of the affair, and the complainants, on a formal examination before the 
judgment-seal of Raja Matin at Jodpoor, tailed to. substantiate tlie charge ; but whether it 
was proved or not is quite immaterial, the Very suspicion worked a kind of excoWiintuit- 
cation 5 (ithI no man dared even look upon the goods of the Christian tiTidei * He pio- ■Hi 
ceeded by Oodipoor to -Kotah, where, though his letters of introduction procured him a 
very different reception, he was viewed with no less jealousy and mistrust* 

If a gentleman, travelling under the? passports of the two chief political agents? not only 
failed m his purpose but created animosity, and even horror, what might not. he expected 
from the unrestricted resort of European adventurers to these regions^ where the blood of 
man might be made to answer for the blood of goats, and the British Government and its 
allies be embroiled by even the incautious act of an individual ? The merchants of all 
these marts and towns possess the means of obtaining every article of our commerce with¬ 
out our intervention ; and all attempts on our part, under the mask of friendship, to mul¬ 
tiply their facilities, will be imputed solely to the desire of enriching, not them, but our- 
stives. . .. iV. v .:. '■' ' y ;■■■■•■■ -7; 1 "%'• 

The mischief already inflicted by the introduction of British staples is not slight, and 
operates as a sufficient warning. The looms of Chandeli and Run node, so famed for the 
beauty gf their fabrics, are now for the first time made known to the Board only to announce 
their destruction, together with the more ancient and better known products of Dacca and 
Boorhanpoor, whose purple sindoties clad the Roman senator* Even Cashmere itself, 
whose name is connected with an article of universal luxury, bids fair to lose this distinc¬ 
tion, and be itself indebted to Norwich. • / - ! ' 
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When the financial resources of the number country, on a more enlightened system of 
commercial inter-communication, will admit pf our expending, as we ought, a portion of 
the wealth we draw from India,, for the purges of its general improvement, and pf ottr 
abolishing or diminishing the heavy duties at home on her staple products and mamdae- 
tures, then and then only will they give our Legislature credit for good liritbtyfions tp^rdS 
them. But it is said that steam, that agent of destruction to manual labour (which long 


must, and perhaps always will, be the sole means by which the vast population of India 
can be employed advantageously to themselves), has already been introduced at two of 
our Piesidencies, and that some of our philanthropists calculate on a monopoly or 
grinding all the flour. Let it be remembered, however, that the sole occupation or the 
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L Increased or decreased Revenlie or Tribute, 

' * 2. Increased or decreased charge of Civil Adniinistration. ' 

3. Increased or decreased appropriation of Military Force. 

4. Increased or decreased risk of external or internal hostility. 


An inspection of the accounts, of the revenues of AjrmSr and the tributes of Rajpootiina 
can alone furnish an answer to the first and second subdivisions of this question. The 
third must, in like manner, bo referred to the returns from the A,djutant-general’s offices of 
the different Presidencies,, which will exhibit the progressive increa,se in our establishmen ts 
consequent on the wars of 1BI3 and 1818, 

To the fourth subdivision of this quere, viz. “ increased or decreased risk of external or 
internal danger,” 1 Will endeavour to reply. 



1818, 

cteffibidfn'i., ... p||RHHHi |. 

the military spirit or resources of the PeisbWa’s feudatories ate extinct, but they present no 
specific symptom of danger ; and the prohibition of all political -intercommunication being 
strictly enforced, their gradual dissolution is inevitable. The same may be said of Sindia’s 
government, in which the seeds of decay have been planted; and likewise of Holcars, now 
scarcely meriting the name of government. There are also his ancient subordinates, the 
mercenary Pat’hans, whose disjointed and too easily acquired estates are scattered like 
Oases over the face of the country they have ruined. All these are materials which, to a 
certain degree, constitute a nucleus of danger, which is increased by an invincible hatred 
of us„personal and political. W.e have bound down the evil spirits of these regions, not 
by the bonds of kindness (as some vainly imagine), but by tile manacles of fear. They are 
all, however, approaching the terra of their existence; and though it. may be wise to 
watch them, it would he impolitic to hasten their extinctions 

To the line of the Indus, including the governments of Sinde, Bhawulpoor, and the 


Sikhs, our utmost vigilance must, be directed ; npr mqst we overlook the warlike moun¬ 


taineers- of Nepaul. 



break it into factions. 


The policy, however, of doing so may be questioned ; it is perhaps 
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chief) being snatched by us from his 
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to the north and west of Lahore, wisely al 
To combine the Rajpoot states in a federal ur 
stituted itself protector, had long been looked 
General, as a desideratum. Such an union was ju; 
nients of fixed"government against that predatory sy: 
India; and having achieved this by a policy which 
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legree of evil,) we ’ have not only checked that system, l^'ut have raised a barrier pf the 
“ " ' * * against invasion.'- Nothing but impolitic restraints on their rising 
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records, not only of the Will but the power to repress invasions- 

Danger, both external and internal, is inseparably and permanently connected with 
Raj pool turn; and according to the policy we pursue towards this cluster of 
reign ties, will its amount be increased or diminished. If the spirit of the 
upheld, it is no exaggeration to say, that, with a few yetjxs of prosperity,, we could ... - 
to any enemy upon this pneonly vulnerable frontier, at least 50,000 Rajpoots, headed by 
their respective princes, who would die in our defence. This is asserted from a thorough 
knowledge of tneir character and history. Thy Rajpoots 'want, no change; they only 
desire the recognition and inviolability of their independencebat we must bear in mind, 
that mere parchment obligations are good for little in the hour of danger. It ip for others 
to decide whether they wS sffi the foundation of our rule by a .passive indifference to the 
feelings'of this race ; or whether, by acts of kindness, generosity, and politic forbearance, 
they will ensure the exertion of all their moral and physical energies in one common cause 

With* US. I ' ' v'. , i''r 'l *’ / ,-j ,' '' 

We have of late heard much of Russian ipv^sion, The progressive advance of this 
colossal power in Central Asm is well known; its influence from Bokhara to Lahore ; and 
it .is against this influence that we have to guard, ■•.-its constant exercise .answers all the 
purposes of a state of actual hostility, by its operation on our finances. A Russian inva¬ 
sion, however, must be a work of dine; the plans of Russia must be matured in Central 
Asia, where she must establish her power before she can hope for successful aggression; 
though whether the Dowranis could be brought to exchange their barbarous independence 
for Russian despotism, may be doubted. “We are content with blood, but shall never 
«. be content with,a master, f ? holds out httfe-bope to the autocrat that such men will 
become the pliant instruments of his ambition. But Russian gold, and promises pi 
plunder, might excite a. combination of hordes from this the ancient, 'offiarm \ 
which, united with the more regular armies pf the Sikh chief, and the Gorkas, might 

t w ■ |§g§ doubtless - 
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* Annals of lOvjuStliaii, vol. i, p. 39$; vol. ii. p. 48Q and 669. 
t Mr. ElpliliiStone’s Account of Catibul. 
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. , guarantees. W ith Jessialm^ the niost remote ui uaf tunes., tuese a 
slightly modified, and we are only pledged to aid her ‘Via the event of ah 
directed towards her overthrow, or other danger of great magnitude;’'' 
that, this aid will only be given when she is not accessory to the awnres 
open to us to put our own construction upon the degree of danger, w 
avoid the evils of an alliance which overtly presents no equality of advantage;*"' ‘. 

A clear intij&t into the causes of the international quarrels* of the Rajpoots, as well as 
thoseAvith their neighbours, and a knowledge of the financial and military resources of 
each •state, are essen tial to the guidance; of our judgment; as arbitrators, and of the princi¬ 
ples, which our functionaries should adopt towards this most important portion of our 
Eastern empire; .but as I have enlarged upon those points in the second volume of my 
work, l ahafchere ° l1y brJefly rf «apj^ttte the chief objects to which attention should be 


pbsMble ,XinS ll,C tr,butes ’ ahd rendering them as light, arid their realization as simple as 

2d. utinostcaution. to avoid collision between our protective camps and the princes, 
their chiefs or subjects, m the protected territory. 1 1 ’ 

Thei^ is a ; t,hjrd consideration arising out of our alliance with the Rajpoots, which lias 
nevei yet attracted regard. It is well known that a material portion of our native arnrv 
o j»i»U of Rajpoots, but only those of the Gangetic provinces, who, under the MoWl. 
Stevar 1 i been deprived of all their own chieftains, by which the spirit of clanship 
t° yed ’ T th ?y. < ; G,,se y i 'ently knew no immediate head. The events of 1813 have 
^** e <ie f, l [ e f alterni-this state of things. The §ajpoot Sepoys, when quartered in Raj- 
Sr ml8 l^ c °me_ better acquainted with their origin, and renew /heir sympathies. 
1 not to 181b the native soldier was an automaton; in 1820, he was known to give a poli- 
% question the justice of measures. His reasoning was morally correct, 
fe> m hlI » f as cold and reluctant. Hitherto there had been no 

SlcSnXor SSI %Poy s «nd the upstart families of Bengal, Lucknow, 

sS ^ d ’ • l ? J • i How widely different the case will be, when the Rajpoot 

oepoj is associated with, or called uppn to act against^-race with which thev claim 

C v"m K |i n f 0 ’?? In .’ <l,H wltil w - 1( f s « prejudices and associations their own are knit.’ twill 
txunphfy this important consideration, which, even to those who have long served with 

hj adia % ue * overheard between two”'of my 
f^^ M r « ou ; s (lit. mine) said One, which was stoutly denied 
/ his antagonist, who called the other u the usurper of his rights.” On inauirv * I fonnrl 
the disputants.-were a Chohan and a Juar Rajpoot, who were tints contesting the claims of 

* r Power in India, which had been settled seven cen- 

tunts before by Shahbudm. I he- name o.t the Cl.ohan was Kulian Sing, that of the Juar 
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Annals of Rajast’han, voi, ii. p. 272, 
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VI, How far have the principles of ji 

Th,^ Qiierg opens a, wide .field for observation,' in 1 
abound; The term expediency has necessarily a wider sense than i\mt pf justice^ 
transactions with these Stains ? and from the anomaknis mndiiimu nm: nnlv r 
,v, ‘ ,,r eiy but of the ' governments by which we are surf 


; oniy ol our < 
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scarcelybe a matter of dfecqssiop. ; , |;;|| fe :y; ; y^..^ -V ;.y^ 

Our acts arising out of the war of 18If-lBfVith regard to the braver chieftains of Khee- 
chi \y arm imd CWra-Kotab, certainly violated justice, while they could hardly be defended 
even on the’ground of expediency. Both these states, and more especially Khe^cliiwa* 
’which i hud maintained itself against all the Mahomedan dynasties, and though rm 
reduced, even against Maluratta.thraldom, fell victims to our, alliance with Sindhf in IB , 
(though this chief .was conyicted of treason .to our power,) and what he never could effect 
with all his nie&nsy.w^ abcomplkhed for him, Although those, aqtaidid • notarise- out of a 
subsidiary alliance, it was from a. state, of things tantamount, tliereto, having contingents of 
Sindia under our control. Sqme excuse may be found ip the feverish aqxiety to keep this 
Mahnitta from hostilities ; but it is one of thpsp transactions in which justice was for¬ 
gotten. We hunted the remains of this valiant tribe with SindiaV contingent,, headed by 
European officers. The ancestor of the br&vei Kheecbie chief had rendered the British 
GovOruinent essential service in Goddard’s hazardous tpnrch, and oivotfer occasions of our 
earfy contests with Madhaji Sindia had served with alibis troops; but, instead of reaping- 
the same reward as the chief of Bhopal for the samfe act, bhly a nook was left to him of -all 
his ancient patrimony. 1 ^ ; ' 

With regard to-Gurra-Kotah, the exercise of our power was yet more palpably unjust. 



India was against us, the chief redeemed his 'possesrioh. Wb 
from a policy ever to be lamented, we not only overlooked Sirr 


dated his power, merely cm his showing that G 
army with the obloc 
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ben the war was over, arid, 
Sindia’s treachery, but console 
I GiMa*Kdpifr. : 'was-'h^^^ 

army with the obloquy of reducing a brave, independent chief, for the sake of ingratiating 
* lahVatta. 1 ' ** 1 



ra-Bharripoora, 
dhonderawut tribe, 
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assigned it, as a temporary provision, to his nephew, Maclhu Sing, who, through Hoi car’s 
aid, contested and obtained the throne of Jeipoor against his elder brother Esuri Sing. 
For this service Madhu Sing made over these districts appertaining to Me war to Holcar, 
w ith whom they have since remained When Madhu Sing obtained them, the rights of the 

Chonderawuts, 
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Chondeniwuis, the feiuiatpries of centuries, were restricted to the suterctinate fortress of 
Aniud and some twenty villages; and as the district: was chiefly inhabited by this clan, Hah 
government bad been compelled to respect this remnant of their power (which a century 
~ l ' T ed nine lacs| annually). Shortly after the events of IBIS the subject of Aniud was 
by Holearis agent to ours, and it was described by the former as a shelter for the 
of brder. Unhappily the Rao was an infant, and, as frequently happens in more 
1 countries, the possession of power caused contests and parties. It w as not of course 
dient by Holcaris government to enter into the history of the rights of this 
grnent of an ancient lief; disorder, must he. put clown, and our troops went against it. 
ter mil animosities .were stopped; the garrison and the young Itao surrendered to our 
authority: and Amud, the last refuge of an ancient femily, which had survived Arung&eb’s 
tyranny, was blown up by the English ! This was.Rhuhpore upon a smaller scale, but here 
motives could not be attributed. 

In all. these cases we were aiding powers whose sole aim svas our destruction (which bv 
the most insidious treachery they had recently attempted) against the indigenous princes, 
who., by their bravery, had dragged on a precarious, but independent existence through 
centuries of strife* 

Again, in the case of Kotali, which must be well known to the Board as involving some 
nice points, we found Ourselves obliged to support expediency and our guarantee against 
justice in the abstract; but as I have elsewhere fully detailed this case, I beg.to refer to it,* 
as likewise to the question of accession to the throne of Jeipoor,t where we supported an 
interloper against the lawful claimant and the established laws of Succession, which might 
have led to serious results but for the birth of a posthumous child. 

These are the most prominent cases in which we have departed from the la\vs of abstract 
justice, partly from ignorance of their past history, partly from the misrepresentations of 
parties calling for our support, or from the force of circumstances which scarcely left us free 
agents* There are others, but as they are adverted to in the reply to Qu. Vlf., it is unne¬ 
cessary here to pursue the subject. I will, therefore, merely observe, that upon the degree 
and nature of our interference with these states, and upon a proper knowledge and estimate 
ot the varied interests that pervade them, which can alone enable the paramount power to 
unite justice with expediency in its relation with them, must depend the benefits which 
might, accrue to us from these important allies. 

VII. How far have the strength and distribution of the British Indian Army been 
regulated by a due attention to the changes that have occurred in our political 1 posi¬ 
tion and relations, and to their actual condition, with reference to the forces belong¬ 
ing to Native States, on whose aid we could depend, or • against whose hostility we 

' have to guard? 

The specific objects contained in this Quere have been efficiently attained as far as 
regards'Central and Western India, both as to the positions selected for our camps, and the 
numerical allotment of the troops. Two chains have been, extended connecting Hjndust'han 
with the Delrimri and with Guzzerat: and a conciliatory pojjcy towards the Rajpoots will 
in .time make them powerful and indispensable links. The more eastern chain is from Alla¬ 
habad and Benares, and consists of posts through Boondelcund to Hosungabad, the passage 
of the Nerbudda. The western chain connects the stations on the Jumna with Ajmer, 
Neenuitch, and Mhow,*to Candeish; or, by means of the petty subordinate states upon the 
Myhie, with Gimerat 

To render these permanent camps independent of all auxiliary aid, as well as of each 
other, is of primary importance. 1 would therefore suggest, on the score of discipline, 
efficiency, and economy, the entire abolition of detachments and petty posts; that our 
armies should be condensed into masses, able, not only to defend themselves against all 

contingencies, 
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contingencies, but also, without long preparatory nv 
point, and at onee crush revolt. One large central ca 
communicate between the camps on the Nerbudda; an 
din ate posts should be ainalgamated wit h it. So lit 
main camps of 'Ajmer, Neemutch, and Mhow, ilia, 
petty odtposts west of the Jumna, viz. Goorgong, Ilew 
tier's horse). Both in a political and military point of vicw^. v 
positions, and must be the point of ail future operations in Northern 
therefore,.be made powerfully independent. 


i and Hi 
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Tlte Same principle of a few grand Sines, defended by masses, riirght be extended th r.ou$h - 
t India.' It is a principle in tactics that no force should be detached which cannot sus¬ 
tain itself: yet have we always Acted in opposition to this .axiom, .affording' in these multi¬ 
plied demonstratioDS of our means", proof only of our weak ness. 1 he day lor detach nit at 

of five companies and six-pounders for' the reduction of mud forts gone %; and the 
breaking up of inferior posts, which harass the men,, destroy discipline, and oppress the 
country"people, by compelling them to provide the means required to move these detach¬ 
ments," should follow. The line of the Ganges indicafes the base pi our power. 'I he Pre- 


out 


sidency, and one ii 


itermed.iate station between it and Benares ; strong garrisons for Alla¬ 


habad and Agra, and one station between Agra and Kurfral (which last claims the greatest 
importance, and of which Loci hi an a is the outpost), appear to be the principal positions in 
which to concentrate our armies, Agra is more eligible than Mat hura, being in the 
vicinity of the chief fords of the Churnbul, and equall y overawing the Juts. Meeru t (with 
its strong'.oii;tpcvst.& : of Btiteilly and Almora), Sqttegurh, and Lucknow, appear the lit test 
stations for the cdncentratibiv of our forces* to provide against coiuingerieies. 1, It: might be 
requisite to strengthen the posts upon the Assani.frontier ; but the grfeat stations of Ber- 
hampptAand Cawnpore seem no longer necessary; and the troops allotted to these, with 
the multiplicity of petty posts, might with advantage be transferred to Benares, Agra, Luck¬ 
now, Meerut and RimvaL Cuttack would complete the list of stations uniting the Bengal 
and Coast armies, >.■ '-y-'v ! ■ V, ■ ■'" 


that, by this distribution, the stations would be widely apart; but with so 
army for such extended defence, there is.no alternative between separating and 



It is true 

i'rtef!|ciepl! fin 1, . , v « r 1 . 

weakening! or condensing and strengthening the forces. Lach station should be strong 
enough to fight its way from one end of India .to'' the' other,. Any two of these .armies might 
unite* in three weeks ; and in. Upper India, 30,000 men might_ cbngregajt^-in less than a 
mouth. Our policy can never defensive; when that day copies, India is lost. 

live whole history of our subsidiary alliances has practically illustrated their dena¬ 
tionalising influence upon the princes/'’andi the people who have been niade to purchase 
our protection 
operates with e«_ 

and all these Camps may therefore be regarded as active agents of evil. 

It .is a subject of gratulation that the position of the.permanent and indispensable ca¬ 
nt Ajmer, Neemqtqh, and how, connecting our Gangetic Provinces with the .Dekhan, 
while they secure the objects of our supremacy, do not remind the Rajpootsof their pros¬ 
tration of independence, as in past times, when placed immediately under the eyes of the 
protected ; nor does the necessity longer exist. The Mahratla was the natural foe of our 
power; the Rajpoot is its natural ally, ""ffeppily for them and for us, the Rajpoots have 
hitherto regarded these camps only as checks upon their foes; a feeling which, with proper 
circumspection, we may turn to our miitiial advantage, and in so doing., we shall best 
retard the predicted period'when -the munimum of our possessions will be the -.iMminuni oi 
our power. 

It was well observed by Moro Dekshut, the Mahratta minister of the last Peshwa to 
Major Ford, Ci that ru> native power could, from its habits, conduct itself with that strict 
<c fidelity which we seemed to demand;” a remark confirmed to me by one whose pene¬ 
trating 
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studied all our acts, and whose extended life had embraced nearly the No. 13 
mr power, from the battle of PlaSsy to the siib)ligation of the PeLshwa: I _~. 

,'C 'u T QL: .. r r ..... ... 4* .... 
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lilt vne, com hurrent throughout India;” 

the imp^esSonis'ofthe wisest of the natives,, as well as one of the most 
ictical of our own politicians (Six T. Munro), we may say the object is already half 

position; 
m 


ifoted, Denials and renunciations are futile* for they appeal toiact^ . r .. 

and if the iihpressiori should'become general, if no method be devised to convince the. 
that ultimate conquest, is not bur object, what dan we expect but the conversion of our best 
friends into our bitterest foevS? The more we consider the subject, the more difficult 
appears the mode of extrication. All depends., however, as before observed, on the extent 
•ai^d'nature of our'interference. 

Tlfose who look upon the several nations of India as similar in, mind as in complexion, 
can perceive in) danger in extending our interference throughout the ‘protected, states. 
Such men take their opinions from the resistance hitherto opposed to ns by upstart Majh- 
rattan banditti Pin dams, or rebel viceroys, between whom and their subjects no bond of 
union exists ; but they can form no idea of the identity of interests subsisting with the 
Rajpoots, of whose history they are ignorant. Others again, on the score of philanthropy, 
contemn as inhuman and impolitic all who advocate the withdrawal of checks over their 
independent .administration: inhuman, inasr^iclv as if left to themselves they roighf recom¬ 
mence their old international warfare ; and impolitic^ because we should relinquish-what 
we have acquired with difficulty. A reference to their history, vyhich will show that they 
now occupy the same lauds where the Mahomednns found them on their cohquest of 
India, by proving the tenacity of Rajpoot institutions and associations, rriay quiet the fears 
of the philanthropists; and with regard to the impolicy, our interference, cannot for an 
instant be justified on this ground. The arguments so justly applied to the policy of 
1805, when Lord Cornwallis and Sir George. Harlow, annulled the grand project of Mar- 



feuds, in which a few hundreds would fell on each side ; followed up, if we let them alone, 
by an intermarriage and pacification; we might sometimes have complaints of obstructions 
to commerce, requiring our interposition to obtain redress; we might even be made 
■directly sensible that there existed in these States men whose occasional excesses required 
chastisement; but these are evils inseparable from the moral and social condition equally 
of the Rajpoots and all Asiatic governments, and would cease with the amelioration of 
that condition. But are we to destroy because we cannot at once amend ? or arc the 
neees&try checks to such evils, when they do occur } to be compared with an interference 
whose very nature must create such occasions? 

The only safe alternative, therefore,Is, a remodelling of thrall knees, lessening the causes 
of •interference^ by diminisrhing' the tributes, and providing for their realization in a manner 
to prevent the least chance of collision; and rendering the alliance, as far as possible, one 
of mutual benefit and support* 

Already have the evil effects of our alliances received practical illustration, in a variety 
of ways, in almost every state of Rajpootami. The first effect is the abolition of all those 
"wholesome ''checks..which restrained the passions of. their princes ; for, applying our own 
monarchical principles, we recognise only the immediate power with whom we treated, and 
whom we engage to support agaim t all enemies, internal and external. Being thus freed 
from the fear of a re-action amongst his feudatory kinsmen, the prince may pursue the dic- 
L’V,-:"'; v : tates 
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■ Jessuhndr was allowed to pursue t 
does'the Rajah of Bikaner apply to tl 

the afd denied to his kindred chiefs and sul$e JR| c . r - „ ; ,_ 7VT , r 

t©' u's that rebellion may be justifiable; it is enough that tumult exists, 
repressed. The whole history of our pouter shows that: we have hit l'u 
ranee of the mut ual relations of the princes and their people. We njigh 
ranee pro tanto in mitigation of the wrongs it has produced; but this plea 
and the history of Bikaner shows us that deppsal would be too <> 

tyranny of fids pnncp to lus chieftains and subjects. 

It is the,same with the confederation of Shekhava.ii, of whose history our govern 
profoundly ignorant- Few men in India know even the name of this singular an 
resting community, which has rights well defined, and quite distinct friim die pare 
of Jeipoor, which has .never been able entirely to. subvert their independence. , Otic of the 
most characteristic results of these alliances is, that it. encourages indolence and injustice to 
appeal to us to perform what their own energies have hitherto been unequal to. 
may send trOops into Biknndr and Slffikbayati, and upon mostinadequate gro>' 
mejnee disputes in a country where connections are so intenvoyen, that' the first 
tility may ramify through the whole of Rajpootana. < j 

The natural tendency, as before remarked, of our interference between the'Rajpoot 
Princes and their subjects, will be to bring them all eventually under our direct rule : a 
consequence which, either sis regards these people or ourselves, is to be deprecated. Not 
only, f conceive, would they not become happier, wiser, or wealthier under our sway, but 
we should confine a mass of elastic discontent that might ultimately explode to our mutual 
ruin. In substituting for the rajas and thakoofs, judges and collectors, we must go 
beyond the tyranny of Arungzdb. Rajpootana. is studded with fortresses, each of which 
would prove another Bhurtpore, and furnish defenders similar to those whose indomitable 
spirit destroyed the Mogul power. They should mat imagine that, like the Moguls, we 
desire to subvert either their religion or their power. Let the line of separation between 
the controlling agent and the Rajpoots be as broad as possible ;, remove wlmfeyer may 
appear to menace their guaranteed independence. By these means alone can we secure in 
them the barrier we require against any foreign foe. Our local governments of India, 
.which derive half their credit, at home from the strength of their'treasury; may not be 
inclined to counsel the lessening of the tributes; but.be it remembered that one lac of 
rupees extorted by force will cost millions in the end. ~ 

VIII. How far have the Civil Establishments pf the several Residencies and 
Agencies been regulated,, so as Uxs^cure efficiency and economy ? 

The political residencies and agencies established throughout Central India have under¬ 
gone several modifications since 1818, in which neither efficiency nor economy has been 
lost sight of; but it may be doubted whether either of these objects has been attained to 
the extent which is desirable. , j. f 

Whatever 


* Vide Letter of expatriated Chiefs of Marwar to the British Political A£ent, tracing all their sufferings to the 
alliance. Annals of Itajasfc’han, vol. i. p. 197. 
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seat of • vjce^regal government, appears ,the best adapted for the abodt? of a 
„ ' RdjpOQiana” There'should be no resident agents at the courts of the native 
princes, each of whom should have a political deputation at Ajm6r* consisting; of,one con¬ 
fidential chief, and a civil minister; the first to. be appointed with the lull consent of the 
council of chiefs belonging to each State, 

The office of the “resident” being, one of supervision and general control, a -sufficient 
npml)er ,df assfe ; tdpt.s should be 1 placed urnlier Him, to cbndiict the duties of each State, and 
to present an abstract of all proceedings to the resident for his information and decision. 
His instructions should be conveyed to-..the. vakeels through the assistants ; while by the 
resident holding a durbar at fixed periods, at whibh all occurrences would be discussed in 
the 1 ' presence of the vakeels add assistants, mutual checks would thus be imposed. As 
there can be nothing hi the present stale of our alliances to render Secresy necessary, this 
publicity would prevent any false reports being made bv the vakeels to their masters ; 
while ft must increase the confidence of the native courts in our generat political relations. 
To render this plan complete, all correspondence should bd carried on in the vernacular 
dialects of the principalities, by which means the princes would be able to judge for them* 
selves, instead of being at the mercy of some ignorant or unprincipled moonshee expounder 
of a foreign language. Nothing cam be more absurd than that we should continue the use 
of the Persian language in these regions, in which not a word of it is understood; Ti fact, 
this principle should be extended to all countries with which we have transactions. 

The assistants should be classed according to their rank arid importance, perhaps as 
follows: i, , L | ' *' ’ f Si \ \' t " ■ 

1st. Assistant for Me war. 

2th For'Ma^Wr‘ahdKishtogti^h<»‘'‘ 

8d. For Jeipoor and Sh^khavaii. 

4 tiu For Harouti or Boondi-Kotah, 

f;th. For JessnIn>6i* and Bikaner. 

6th, For Sirohi, Dongerpoor, Bhanswarra, to which Satara might or might not be 
" added. ,.v 

A seventh might be added for Macberti, Kerowii, and the Jat states of Bhurtpore and 
Dhalpoor; but as their relations have been so long with Delhi, arid their interests hate 
thus become separated from Raj poo tank, except on the score of unity, it might be desirable 
that they should remain distinct. From amongst the assistants the resident might be per¬ 
mitted to select one for the office of secretary, whose salary might be 500 rupees per month 
additional: which post would be an object of honourable ambition: it being, however, un¬ 
derstood, that the Governor-Geperal should always possess the Veto on such appointment, 
to prevent its becoming one of favour* 

The individuals selected as assistants, should be men of talent, acquainted with the lan¬ 
guages (more especially the vernacular dialects), and above all, having proper feelings of 
consideration for the people amongst whom they are to abide. It is essential that they be 
of an age when the principles and habits are fixe<J> and not, as is too generally the case, 
very young men, who obtaining the appointments through interest and favour, would re¬ 
gard 
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court’*' it might be advisable to transfer these entirely to the BoondbRtmd division. ..Bhopal 
has'J/hg- Been inpraUy, and since 1818 poli^iea%, severed tV m the .Mahhtftas, awl what¬ 
ever Would tend to their reunion must be deprecated^ These suggestions are offered as a 
mere outline''■■of a measure that S|y: b,e considered worth attention. 

/ XX. How far have the Residents and Agents been subjected to the necessary 
checks?;.- vV.' : ;^ : ^?' • "v : -', v '''’TV:-- 1 .' . ;i , j' 

The Checks uponthe political, acts of residents arid agents have been, and are, neces¬ 
sarily slight. There is, in fact, no. proximate check ; and as instructions are founded 
upon the representations of the agents thei^selvcs, .it is scarcely going too far to say, 
that there-nevet* have been any adequate checks at all. If the system I have ventured to 
suggest in answer to the last Quere were adopted, a sufficient systematic check vvovdd be 
provided.' vy Vl v ' t y'd T ‘ ; 

On pecuniary disbursements there afe the usual checks of audit, as well as the .imposition 
of an oath against corruption, which is administered to residents, and to their assistants* 

X, How far has the existing system of Indian .Government, or Home Direction 
and Control, been successful, or calculated to succeed in maintaining'.the requisite 
vigour, ’constancy, pmftplitiude, and unity of purpose in the several gradations < f 
government, direction, control, or influence, and (if any) v/hat change is necessary 
or advisable in the constitution of the Horne or of the .Indian Govermn'ent ? 

That the existing system of Indian government ’'is u calculated * ■ to work vfeffjj so. as; to 
secure fcC the requisite vigour,, promptitude, and unity of purpose in the several gradations 
of government,” we have demonstration in three of the most tremendous conflicts that 
have assailed it The wars of 180S and 18IT against the • Mahrattas, and the Burmese war 
of 1825, afford the most unequivocal proofs that the system possesses the essential pro¬ 
perties of good government. If by u constancy n be implied the probable perpetuity of 
these properties, it is obvious that this must entirely depend upon the excellence of the 
subordinate' parts, 7/hich again rest with those who have to provide for them. With 
directing minds, such as existed in the -eventful epochs just adverted to, of whom it might 
be said, they created whatever was Wanting to their purpose, similar results on •siinilar 
emergencies might reusestably be expected* Even with less commanding talents than Were 
exerted by the governments- during the last untoward conflict, material danger might hot 
be apprehended. .. . | 4 > ■ - ; V *V ■ 7 ; v ■ 

The ’first object of attention is necessarily ,the primum mobile, which involves the con¬ 
sideration of “ Home direction and control.” 

It must not be imagined, because our old Mahratta fobs, the Ptishwa, Bhoonsla, Sindia, 
and H.olkar, are either destroyed or humbled; the Nizam paralyzed by our subsidiaries; 
the Rajpoot States bound to us by ties of gratitude; and all the minor predatory hordes 
dispersed, that ordinary talents may now govern India. This opinion once acted upon 
must be fatal, for the quenching of the opposition to our power was nothing compared to 
the (lifficulty of maintaining’it afterwards. • 7 ^ ? 

1 he checks upon the Executive Government are necessarily lodged exclusively with the 
<s Home direction and control, 7 ’ and upon their choice of individuals for the performance 
of these high functions will the prosperity and stability of our Indian empire depend. 

I would urgently suggest the expediency of abolishing all retiring pensions or largesses 
to .our. ..governors' at the expiration of their service, however brilliant or useful. The system 
is fraught with incalculable evil; in illustration of which instances might be cited, where, 
from the individual being unconsciously biassed the efficiency 

of our army was crippled. With a commercial government like that of the East-India 
Company, whose ruling principle must, and ought to be economy, there shouldneither be 
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service is accordingly filled ami kept up chiefly by the kindred of a party 
tucii must begetirrespQn'sib.i 1 itItid ; 6iri.iiity for ip ; su(R ! c : kiKiy 9 and undue.influence in the 
serv^Qe; for governors and councillors wilt always be swayed by the common impulses of 
luirnanity'; ’a;ipiftfy'modp thatsecLns calculated td restore tlie equilibrium of inde¬ 
pendence, is the abrogation of retiring Pensions^ as before suggested. 

There is aifotfyer point that calls loudly for remedy, resulting from this system of 


patronage* Officers may hav;| served the Honourable Ea$t-India Company for han | 
v^il^ry,- and yet know iiot how to procure a cadetship for theft sons ! Whether, in future, 
the patronage is to reside with the Directors, whether it be sold, or however otherwise 
disposed of, thgtfe s^oilld beA'certain ; number pf appofotfoents reserved for the children 
ojf near relatives of those .who have served the Company long and faithfully* Neither 
would this course be iir Politic ; fof the native soldiery, who are creatures ol $|mpathy 
c^Aiiiy . wYVnirl rniolhh fo rcp tl>^ fdffidren pf their old officers amongst them 

mtm 


and strong foeliug* would rejqlce to see the 
thus keeping up ties of ancient standing. 
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JAMES TOD. 
Lieut.-Coloiid Bengal Army* 
late Political Agent, W. Rajpoot States 


YDE ATELIERS 


Esq, 


' ' ' 1 ' 1 1 ■ - i- . \ ' 

Sir : London, 12, Abingclon-street, 26 March 1832. 

I have received your letter of the 3rd of February, requiring me to give any information 
I C an offer to the Lidia Board, on a variety of points connected with our external and 
internal political relations in the East. 

Before I proceed to reply fo your specific Queries, I. must refer to my Political History 
of India, and to my work on Central India, as containing the general results of my infor¬ 
mation, as well as \ny opinions on such subjects up to the elate at which these volumes 
were published ; and 1 may further state that nothing has since occurred that lehds to any 
change..in,,-my general sentiments upon the particular points to which you have drawn 
my attention,. $•.^V. Ifiv ,Y;V •" 

»Query E What new acquisitions of Territory have been made, and what material 
Change Or enlargement of our Political Relations has been effected since 1813? ■ 

the wars with the Goorkahsin 1815, and with theMahrattas andPindarries in 1817-18, 
terminated in making the British Government sovereigns of the province of Keftiacu 
other portions Of the : Nopaul dominions, and of the wide territories formerly belonging to 
the Pelshwa, and part of those of the Holkar family, arid of the Rajah of Nagpore. It 
also led to our forming treaties and engagements with a variety of princes and chiefs, who 
had ferfo|eriy'be'eh tlie real or nominal dependents Of the head of the Mahratta state. 
\Ve contracted a more intimate alliance with the Holkar family, the Rajah of Nagpore, 
and with Dowlut Row Scindia, While the'princes and chiefs of Sagur, of RajpoOtana 
and Meilwa, as well as several of those of Western Hindustan, came more direct ly under 
our protection as lord paramount of all India, a condition which we had at this period 
been compelled by irresistible and uncontrollable events to assume, contrary to all the 
maxims of policy which from the first commencement of our career in India bad been 
impressed upon the attention of those entrusted with the rule of our Eastern empire, 
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and were at variance on some essential points with those ofimy colleagues in government 
^eii4fey the Govembr-Geoeral in:Council. Their objectAras to 

. r.. .. trnrroffpmplriffi tA t ii P APif'f} I ffU fS of tiifi 


but they wore approveu i/j ^. — -—•• -- ^ , c * 

the Em'dish Government front numerous .guarantee engagements to the creditors of the 
Guicowar state, and thereby to put-an end: to that constant iffid vexations interference 
in the affairs of our ally, which had' tended to lower him in the estimation Of Ins own 
subjects at'his capital of Baroda, and to attract their chief attention to the British mu~ 
dent and to those who were connected with him, or who had obtained our protection. 
In order to give full effect to the measures above alluded to, the British representative 
was removed to Ahmedabad, which was formerly, the capital of .Gozerat, but' is now 
situated within the English territories, under the designation of Political Commissioner 


for Guzerat andKattiwar, hisfdhties have been considerably increased as "well as to 
authority: a political agent who acts under him, resides m the tetter province, and an 
assistant ,at Baroda, iyhich being only seventy miles from bis, present station, he 
frequently visits. 


The measures adopted by nie to settle the affairs of Baroda, met with opposition ftt 
he infatuated Syagee, the present ruler of that state, because he desiredmore power tr. 

, * P r ..... „ 11 •. K luntutK'/i fr Ei l-'\T i 1 t i CPf I Hp' kHo! 


'orn 

the infatuatedTyagee, the present rmer oi mat state, oecausc «»« ™..,ttbaa 

lie possessed, and from my colleagues in government, because they desired he should 
have less. The. Hue 1 pursued, was, however, as 1 have stated, fully approved bjr the 
Governor-General in Council, and also by the Indian government in England.. It is. 
am satisfied, the only one that can save from destruction the ancient family of tne Gin- 
cowar from whose friendship we have derived such essential benefits, and at the same 
time preserve unsullied that faith which has been .solemnly, though in some instances, 
im politically pledged to individuals. Many difficulties will occur and many obstacles 
will oppose the successful execution ot this plan, but i! the ends it is calculated to 
attain arc considered! by the goycruiTienfc abroad and at of the local iiTipoitdiico 

which 1 attach to them, these difficulties and obstacles will vanish when it is seen that 
there is a determined resolution not only to maintain, but to carry through the measures 
which have been adopted. There are objections to all such energetic measures of state 
policy, and one more complicated and more difficult to disentangle 1 never cucoiroterod 
than that of which I am writing. It presented a choice of evils and embarrassment. 
1 chose an open intelligible course, and f am very positive that if it is decidedly sup¬ 
ported, every good l anticipated will result; but if minor considerations and partial 
failures in some of its parts have the effect of lessening our zeal and activity to preserve 
this native state, it will fall as all similarly, situated have done. 

I am decidedly of opinion that the- tranquility, not to say the security, of our vast 
Oriental possessions, is involved in die preservation of the native principalities which 
are dependent upon us for protection : of these the most important ate the King of Oude, 
the Rajah of Nagpore, the Soubahdar of the Deccan, the Rajah of Mysore, and trie 
Guicowar. These are all so obviously aTo»c. mercy, so entirely within our grasp, that 
besides the other and great benefits (that I have elsewhere noticed), which -.we;derive 
from those alliances, their co-existence with our rule is of itself a source of political 
strength the value of which will never be known till it is lost. They show the possibility 
of a native state subsisting even in the heart of our territories, and their condition 
mitigates in some degree the bad effects of that two general impression that our sove¬ 
reignty is incompatible with the maintenance of native princes and chiefs, I shall not 
stop in this place to examine into the truth or otherwise of the notion that we have 

sought 


Mis 




.. er will aboiwd, but who wilt 
ntil our impolicy has annihilated 


bold military adventurers, with which India,ever has and ev 

- •.*. ■ rr ... pH 

or suffered do die of theic own acts those, liig'l) princes and chiefs who, though dhpiriished 
If pov^er^ ■ ^i;n> r e•.still’ the hereditary attachment and obedience of millions of tjfose 
classes who are irgm habits and courage, alike suited to maintain or to disturb the 
public peace. .y ■ ' • >{y-r .... ; . : ' . 

Lucknow has survived more a ieissitucles than ahy state with which the British Govern- 
ment was ever conceited in India. It is a bo at seventy years since or first treaty with its 
ruler. . The samefaniily is still on the,throne, and, notwithstanding numberless changes, in 
full exercise of the internal sovereignty. The date of our allirtndes with Mysore ami Baroda 
are nearly the snipe, both being upwards of thirty years. The first is a creation made on 
the subversion of the power of the family,of Hyder Ally, in 1799*, and well it has answered 
the use and politic purposes for.; which it was formed. I have elsewhere observed upon 
the benefits we derive from the existence of ibis principality, b.ut I have ■added# “that it 
is the misiorthue of this connexion that its nature, though excellent, is so delicate as to be 
more liable perhaps to injury from .inattention or from a cessation of active and spirited 
support;; than from a bold and.unblushing attack. The My sore state is, in fact, so actually 
dependent upon us, hnd its dependence is so marked.by the number of British troops 
stationed in its territories, that nothing but the English Government being constantly alive 
to the character and value of the connexion can keep it in that state of elevation and 
r Qspectabiiity which appear to be absolutely necessary for its existence*” 

Fhe condition of Baroda is perhaps one of not less hazard than Mysore. Both require for 
their preservation to baye every q uestion relating to them j udged not only with reference to 
local cireumstaneCSj bht to an enlarged policy, which embraces the consideration not of a 
part, but the whole empire, and it is this consideration Which has ever led me to regret 
that such states should be placed under subordinate governments, which have neither the 
infomiation nof knowledge which belongs to the Supreme .GdvdrirmefiiL to enable them 
to judge large questions of policy, and are besides liable to influences that often operate 
untortuoately to the native dejyeodbtic states subject to their control. But I must never¬ 
theless statg that under the actual shape of our rule in India, it is, very difficult, andin 
some cases almost impossible to make a different arrangement. This, however, is a 
subject..>vhich ( shall, again?. notice when I come to treat of. the construction of the local 


My sentiments' in respect to the princes and chiefs of Rajpootana and Mahva, are fully 
stated in the Memoir on Central India. My more recent opinions of their actual state, £tnd 
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count. 

linaum of Muscat and the numerous petty Arab states of the Gu 
been till very lately pirates ; but by the wise and vigorous policy ot Mr.Elphinsto 

.. ’• ri iWc!.- hwc hfion rpiinwsi 


, the actual conditic.,. ... 

eaceend menus of defence 
mueable, relations wi th, the 
rjfimfo 


governor of''Bombay, which 1 have followed, their outrages I 


has been effected by'tlie constant statfon of a naval force in the Gulph, combined'vivith 
tide encourageleerit given to the employment of the vessels of the Arabs in trade j m4 1 
•onftdent we shall, if we persevere, eventually change the habits of this race of men, 

forin no part 


am 


a result which will be of great benefit to the general commerce of India, 
motes civilization, and adds to our strength in a very vulnerable qnarter. 
of ovir territories have we more to guard against from nn European enemy than 

those we could collect at a moment of 


1 shall not here t 


and on the means vfe prepare, more than on 
danger, we must depend for their security against such, attack. 

upon a fit’ detail regarding the nature of the connexion which we have established wit 
Persia find Bagdad; the latter point will be found fully treated in my .Minute of the 20tu 
November 1830. I shall only observe that our best guarantee for the continued friendship 
of such states, is the power we possess of aiding or attacking them on occasions of 
emergency: but this part of the subject will be noticed in answer to a subsequent Query. 

III. What is the amount of Military Forpb.required in each instance? —whether, 
Jst. By express stipulation? 

2d. By the ordinary effect of our obligations? 

3d. As a security against extraordinary risks 

The military force required in the countries of allies and protected states is, I believe, 
chiefly regulated by attention to the best positions for the maintenance of the general 
* and the defence of the country: circumstances have sometimes required more 


troops to be stationed iu the territories of states with whom we have engagements than 
the exact numbers for which we had stipulated. The amount of the force we have agreed 
to furnish will be found in the treaties. Where fewer men were thought sufficient, either 
for ordinary service or extraordinary risks, I cannot.think there would be any difficulty 
in obtaining the consent of the native ruler to their diminution*.particularly as our 
I believe, in almost every case paid for by a cession of territory. 


subsidized troops are, 

IV. What is the character and what the extent of the interference exercised by us 

•: «•!*■■%:> "..C. .. 

T ‘ /&.? 'V;j% ; 'f : ' 

rits am 


in the internal affairs of the Protected States ? 

1st. What is the real natureTd-thexluties that belong to f 


Agents ? 



; - 


The character and extent of the interference exercised by us in the internal affairs of 
protected states depends so much upon the condition and local circumstances of the state, 
and the personal characters of their rulers, that without going into the detail of each 

separate 



a state of coot,in tied warfare and 
\ie d ; halcyon (lays were^ ahticipated, and 
All .these impressi^V? P>ade by the 
y w nd fortune, were improved to the utmost by the 
L'he agents of Government, were. generally individuals 
^ueiie in which'they were employed ; they were unfettered 
apted to soothe the passions and accord with the habits 
and ureaunices, or muse wuum ' they had to cpli,ciliate, or to reduce to obedience, but 
there are manv causes which operate to make a period like this one of short duratiop , diuj 
, 1 ... i./d* »\nl»r*v «nd. introduction of our laws and regulations 


men prostrated the 
combined effects .of 
character of our .firs 
who had acquired a haihe iti t! 
hv rates;) and their acts were 
and prejtulices of those who 


the chance to a colder system of policy, and the introduce . 
into countries immediately dependent upon us, naturally excite agitation ami alarm : it 1 
the hour in Which men awake from a dream. Disgust and discontent succeed to tenoi 
and admiration; and the princes, the chiefs, and all who had enjoyed. rank and intlucuui 
see nothing but a syst.eni'dooining them to immediate decline and ultimate annihilation. 

.. .. « • I ♦ I j ir‘l .. A. . * ^ .4 I ivt I’Vk l 1 rv 4* 


“ This view of the subject 'applies only to the countries under our immediate swuy. 

bflueuct! and control which our condition forces ns to exercise oyer 


That ghVerniiiewtiOf Itn.ucvsv. »*»* v.w..y.». ... : - - , 

many of our allies and dependents, presents more serious difficulties. .t hese may be 
mitigated, though they cannot be wholly removed, by our adopting the mean between 
‘ tvvo extremes" ir : i our conduct to wards the native states-'which are thus situated. We 


r,vvo extremes in uui tuuuuu v 

must alike avoid the minute and vexatious interference which Counteracts the purpose 
for which we maintain them in existence by lessening their power, and consequently 
. f.. c j ama inth\nh with the.ir fiitnlhncr the areuerai 


.V -..e prosperity of the country and the happiness 
retftrfries that/ we .should govern* a considerable part of India through the w 
native princes and chiefs, it is our duty to employ all our moral influence and physiea, 

. power to strengthen instead of weakening these royal instruments of government. JNo 
speculation of 1 comparative improvement or better administration should lead ns aside 
from this path. The general good effected by our strictly following it must always over¬ 
balance any local benefit which could be derived from a temporary deviation j if corrtpellcd 
by circumstances to depart from this course, it is wiser to assume and exercise the imme¬ 
diate, so vereigiity of the country than leave to such mock and degraded instruments any 
means of avenging themselves on a power which has-rendered them the debased tools of 
its own misgovern ment. Those who are the supporters of a system that leaves a state 
which our overshadowing friendship has shut out from the sunshine of that splendour 
which once gave lustre almost to its vices, to die by its own hand, to; perish, unaided by 
us, amid the destruction which has been produced by an internal administration con¬ 
sequent to - our alliance,, can have no rational argument but that the speediest death of 
such governnients is the best, because it brings them soonest to the pomfc at which we 
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i'cause which ! 
i Hcrease <>u r do in iriion 
our authority is in question, no retreat. < 
merit which is associated in language, urej 


e beyonduH others to comp,. r 
oar'.power. We have, whendren 
is unlike that of .a iiatiohaigovetOi':;' 
% and religion iwitii the people 'it: 

i... ~ 'Am*eo, nf iu-iimi 



occasion this necessity may be 
.supported, and victory, .mast on any tonus be 


tpye p. dou bfcqd., : 

I have subsequently, in the s.ania work,- ..observed/ “ The prostration of all ranks tb 
our power is at this. moment so complete, that t >tm temptatlous to reform abuses and to 
introduce speculative improvement,' are almost -hresferilife 'to • t hokf.witc 
genet 
experi 
temjii 



wuh 


0onsequences ; and that it belongs not to human wisdom subsequentiy to 
regulate the impetus-of that action which has been precipitately ahd' Uhs^asob'ably ekrit$d 
in large 'Cojrnmimitie#. These observations acquire- great importance ia their applieatioh 
to cm* Eastern empire, thcipopulation of which comprises all classes, from the most 
intelligent to the most .ignorant,. frd;m the most courageous* to 4|ie niost tiptid ; and 
though these are divided by their separation into tribes and castes', as well as by their 
various dispositions, pursuits, and qualities, there are so me. general; sym pat h 5 es associated-’ 

with their prejudices and reiig'idu,which give them a disjic .. u .* 

feelings the more instructed part of the society know l™*’ 


and of such 
.dvantage when- 
her ciyiJ classes, 
tkl hold, but ig- 


ever it suits their purpose. The Mahoinedan priests, the Brahmin 
have, for ages been the nominal servants but real masters of the 
norant and superstitious, military races of their countrymen 
use M 
we 


se this dangerous influence has been rendered complete by frequent exercise; tahd when 
m consider what they have lost by the introduction and extension of our dominion, i( 


success, vMli 


“ We are and must remain, from the construction of the society, completely separated 
)m the natives of India, and we can only defend ourselves against attack by preventive 


would be folly to expect exemption from their efforts to subvert it: 
depend on the,means we place within their reach. 

<( 

front 

measures, and by keeping weapons from the hands of tho^evVho are likely to became our 
enemies. Our condition does not merely limit the attainment of that knowledge which; 
appears necessary for our safety, but it compels us after we have attained It to be most 
cautious in its application. Our suspicion of changer may be conftimed by signs of it$ 
approach, but we must .not even.then make open preparations against it, for if we ever 
appear to doubt our own strength, it will btHk)edited by others; and it is of a character 
that cannot long survive the general impression of its durability/’’ 

This subject is fully treated, With reference to : locaf circumstances, in my instruetionw 
to: my assistants in ;M&lwa; but the following ejftraqt from these is general in,its application 
to all India f : u Many questions will occur, deeply connected with our reputation for good 

faith 


Vol. U. of Central India, p. 298. 


t Ibid. p. 456. 
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Mth, which, cannot be deeded by tov exact rules ; but whenever that is concerned, the 
tone of dinr feeling’should be very high ; it ib the point’upon which the moral part of 6ov 
•gpyernniie®3(.t'’of ‘grfc?ic; oippire’hinges, and'iii these countries where our rule and control 
are new, arid in wlii,ch:|be;inhabitant's cannot yet understand any explanations that do not 


wardi$r. Ke(?'ognji-zcd by us in tije.exercise of authority, have a claim upon tyiiv support 
■-and.oph^ld^rutSpi^ which nothing, but bad - conduct their'part- can forfeit. We should 
ho dp.ubtybe.’hvosticarelul hi ,aby miteleads^to siieh obligations 1 ',; they are only 
to;bevincuir^cl when a necessity that involves the peace, and prosperity of-the country calls • 
foir tfeim,. but.they must bo sacredly obsery^d ; for with a people who look in aihquestions ■* 
of govern moot mdrd;t o • perspus, than systems, the abandonment, except from gross nriscon- 


dupt, of any individual who had been raised or opeply.protected by ns would excite stronger 
feelings |.hanv the 'breych.pf ,: ^n article of a,ti’eat^y, and locally prove niore injurious as it 
ikeps tbat rcliaupe upon our .faith which is the very fouuclatiop ;oi our strength. 



by good conduct or forfeit it ; by bad. With such knowledge, • and with means con 
lively s limited, we pannot .expect th$tt they will be disposed to incur displeasure, 
the ••terms on which they can gain approbation are^so easy; at least no men posses 



common sense and discernment' (qualities 1 , In which the natives of India 
deficient) can be expected to act in such a manner: but We must not epnee 
selves., that their conduct in this as*in'fdl : otbdi?fparticulars, will rest chiefly on the Value- 
of tii at ’ciondt tion .4 a .• vy hieh- they. are .placedor rrither left; and in-propp-rUon ,a$ .wa'fepder it 
one of comfort and dignity, so will their care-be to preserve our good opinion and to 
merit our epn(idcnc^ It is, indeed' upon our success in supporting their* respectability 
that the perpianeuce of a system of control over great and small native -states,- such as 
we have established in this q uarter of India, will depend. V^e have no choice of** means 
in |he performance of this delicate ft-pd arduous part of our duty ; though the check 
ipust be-teffidient,. it s.honld bc almost unseen ; the effect 'ought to be produced more by 
the impression thanthe exercise of superior power. Our principal object must be to • 


eleviite the authorities to whom we have left the achninistrati©!! of 


the prominent objects of • respect and obedience; so 
hiipself, he should purposely, tfepeiit, that it may b 


ar from 


lie 


t hei r res pec ti v e, te rri « 
theirown subjects -as 
gent attracting mv tc 


a given to the puarter whe 
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wanted;, and to which, it belongs. When we aid any pyince or chief against his own sub¬ 
ject*'/ his name shop Id be exclusively used, and yve should be, most careful in making- our 

of his 

| f^H jnhorent in { 
them to slight local aiithorities, that they may in the name of their master draw that 


native agents and servants pay the-full measure of respect to eyefy branch o 
oistration, and.continually-,be on the .watch - to check that disposition which is 
them to, slight local -’authorities, that they may in the Mme of their masteJ 
attention to themselves which -It'iscju j te essential.$bowd belong to the officers of the native 
government'. It is evident that our control can only be supportable to any human being 


a general roan-, 


who has the name and appearance of power, so long as it is exercised it 
ner and regelated by the principles above stated. When it descends to minute checks 
and interference in the collection of revenue, to administration of justice,.,listens to 
the complaints of.' discontented, oreven aggrieved individuals, and allows upon system 
its own native agents to interfere, and act m the name of the paramount state, the con-- 
tiniiftuce of independent^ power in any shape to eithef p t rince or chief, is not only 
impolitic but dangerous, as his condition must be felt by himself and by all attached to 
his person or family as a mockery and degradation, and the* least effect of such feelings 
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will be the extermination of all motive to good or great actions. 
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No* Pi. divested of its large and liberal character, and takes a more minute shape, whatever .merit 

J_ " belongs, to the administration becomes the due of the person by whom it is exercised, or 

Letter from his agep.t&, and the nominal prince or his officers are degraded into suspected anti incopipC- 

Sir J. Malcolm, tent instruments of rule. 

In this general outline of bur interference with the rulers, great; and small, of this 
part of India, I have dwelt much upon ’ the political considerations upon which it is 
groundetl ; because I am convinced that there is no part of the stiVyect. that;requires, tb 
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he so deeply-studied and so fully understood as this should he by every subordinate Ugenfcf^ 
for there is no point of his duty whiejh i$ at once so delicate and arduous, or in which 
success or failure so much depends upon individual exertion* He will be prompted to^ 
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regarding maimer and intercourse must be in his memory 5 for men in the situation in 
which tliose are, with whom he must in all cases of bterfeyence epme in contact, are 
not tobe conciliated to their condition, nor kept iu that temper towards the paramount 
authority which it is necessary for its interest they should be, by mere correctness or 
strict attention to justice. The native states must be courted and encouraged to good 
conduct, and the earnest endeavour of the British agent must be to give their rulers a 
pride in their administration ; to effect which object he must win to his side not only the 
rulers themselves, but the principal and most respectable men of the country. In his 
efforts to gain the latter, however, he must beware of depriving the local authority of 
that public opinion which is so essential both as a check to misrule and a. reward to 
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subject of our interference at the court of the King of Onde, a very short time before 1 left 

* India. 1 cannot better give my sentiments upon this subject than by quoting from my 

reply. Referring to Lucknow, I observed, * 
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good government, bat which would cease to be tell as either the moment the tics between 
prince and subject were seriously injured or broken.” 

We have long had intimate relations with the Nizam of the Deccan; our interference in 
the internal rule of that state has within the last thirty-five years been repeatedly changed, 
varying with the character of its prince and that of the ministers to w'houi the immediate 
administration was confided. It could hardly perhaps have been otherwise, from local 
circumstauees, and the wars which have occurred since the alliance was formed 5 but 
its effect upon the country and the inhabitants have been very unhappy; and it is 
desirable, when we have a prospect of continued peace, that this large state should be 
governed by principles as settled and defined as the nature of such connexions will 
admit. The same observations apply to the state of Nagporc, of Lucknow and to the 
government of Setndia ; for though the latter is not bound to admit our interference by 
any treaties, it is so virtually dependent upon the British Government, and so surrounded 
by princes aud chiefs under our protection, that we cannot, however much we may 
desire to do so, abstain from taking a deep interest in its condition, and in the conduct of 
its rulers, inasmuch as their acts may lead to the disturbance ot the -general tranquillity 
of India. - 

I was called upon by a private letter from Lord W.Renti nek to give my opinion on the 
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<c Before entering upon any particular case, it is most essential to look through it to 
fix our minds at the commcnceitretrt m a decided manner upon .the objects we desire to 
attain. • ^ ■■ Vbi ^ ‘ : " V-:-; \' '• 

“ Supposing it to be our object; to keep the internal administration under its native 
princes, you cannot expect that the subjects ot such a state will always have equal 
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* Letter to Lord W. Bentbck, dated 20 Feb. 1830. 
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sr admit the facts nor the deduct; ms, I could mention provinces in every part of 
ritories in which over-assessment, the forms of the Adawlut,;and inefficient police, 
produced more discontent, degradation and suffering to the inhabitants than I ever 

! <f 'But supposing this riot the case, we cannot admitjouj; right to carry the privilege of 
givuigyidviee and'a modified interference, stipulated by treaty, to go, under any circum¬ 
stances short of hostilities, extreme public danger, or the violation of faith, to;th^csta- 
blishmcnt of a right to assume the government of the country with the prince of which our 
treaties are . contracted. Concluding these to be your Lordship’s sentiments as well as 
mine, the question is narrovved as to the best 'manner of preserving the', native govern tne'nt 
of Lucknow, of seeing faithfully fulfilled .our positive engagements, and of ameliorating 
the condition, or lessening, as far. as we have the power, the sufferings of the subjects of 
an ally fiiom his weakness" or tyranny. VVe cannot refuse him the aid he is entitled to by 
treaty, but, we have a right, which should be rigidly maintained, not to allow- our aid to be 
used for unjust .purposes; wc cannot prevent ouf protection affording him the means of 
abusing power that he would not otherwise possess, but if his conduct is systematical ly 
h«ri may,,on good grounds, abstain from.granting him aidy our doing so must effect 
i. through the distress and embarrassment.'in which he would be involved. 

,'however, of his not being able to quell disturbances which he had excited, 
neraj peace of the country becoming disturbed in a degree that affected our 
ices, interference would become unavoidable : such a state of affairs would 
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final head of the state. Our condition forces us upon many ex- 
ion, and this latter has been often tried; but l am quite satisfied 
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i Government. 

After detailing the mode of proceeding which appeared to be best adapted to actual 
circumstances at Lucknow, I concluded by observing,* whatever measures are adopted, 
“ twill, after all, in a great degree depend upon the agent who has to carry them into 

execution. 
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aak man, the tempting scene will lead all to impose u'pon Ills weakness ; 
~ dialing in his manner or temper, he will, by constantly fretting; jl 
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cations/ humility of heart, kindness of manner, am) is easy at all perio 
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icdss, he will eventually wor 
■ fro ra al l i n tri gue ; he r 
of the 


ork reform in the worst of native courts; but he,' 
must hear no complaints beyond what his duty 


0 native ruler and his minister; he must give no private audi- 
! content to make many sacrifices to impart good feelings and confidence, 
f he conducts the intercourse with a rider and his minister himself al though 
and has great toleration for the deviations of the native princes and their 
ninisters from what ive deem the right path, ferny be trusted in close contact with a 
lative court; but in the condition these princes and. .ministers are, and our altered rela¬ 
tions, I should, on the whole, prefer the' resklcnt*s.being at some distance, if that vrtfefe not 
attended, with a great diminution of his means of performing his indispensable duties ; it 
will afford us better chance of preserving the native state aiive. it subjects our reputation 
to less injury, for where evil measures are adopted that we cannot prevent, it gives us po¬ 
litical strength in the contrast instead of mixing our name with misrule/’ 

V. What have been the financial effects of’ the Confjuests, and of the changes or 
enlargements of our Political Relations which have been made since 1813 ? to .be 
exhibited under the following heads: " • 

1st. Increased or decreased Revenue or Tribute. 

2d, Increased or decreased charge of Civil Administration. 

3d. Increased or decreased appropriation of ^Military Force. 

4th. Increased or decreased risk of External or Internal Hostility; 

As a general reply to this Quere, which relates to the financial effects of our conquests, 
1 can only state, that ] know of no war in India, into which we have'entered within the 
period of my experience (and that extends to nearly 50 years) which we could have avoided, 
except at the hazard of oursafety, or that of the allies whom we were bound tp protect; nor 
could we, while exposed to such hazards, venture on reducing our armies : on the contrary, 
we have been -during peace obliged to fit but and keep in the ''field, large and expensive 
bodies of men to check and restrain the restless ambition of native princ,e% and "(he. daring 
excesses of plunderers, 
and Tip poo; 
genera ted by j 

This great body of plunderers were so intermingled with other governments, upon whose 
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| against these lawless, freebo* 

combination which had been' secretly formed against our power by many of the T 

states, was gradually developed ; hfcnce the warTodk a larger scope, and ter.. . 

establishing our supremacy upon a footing which has enabled us recently to make great 
reductions in our military Establishments. In thus expressing myself;, i do not mean to 


blame the Home Government, whose conduct 
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This native title, us applied here, means one that is fond of personal'power and display. 
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,,,•'-Turtiuy, or esfeabJistung such au iq.flueri.ce over Persia as would enable her to use Asiatic 
states as aids aud iftstrualents' in the.invasion of India. I do not mean ]to say that this 
danger is proxiuiate, but it is one which we should never cease to coutetriplnte as possible; 
and without incurring unnecessary expense, we should §pt our means.of defence to,those of 
eventual attack. I have, in my letter to Lord, W. Bentinek,^ which forms a number of my 
reply to your letter on the military branch of the Indian government, given niy opinion as 
to the military lines of defence which I would recommend to be maintained , and to be con¬ 
nected with roads along our Western frontier. The survey of the Indus by,the officer I 
deputed to Lahore, in eortfdr4iity.with orders from England, adds much to our information 
on this subject. 1 have not had access to Captain ]Uirnc.s > report, but from what l have 
learnt of its contents, I conclude that while it shows that there is more facility than was 
believed; for a Northern enemy reaching the banks of the Indus, it ascertains the perfect 
practicability of navigating that river with steam to a very great distance, as also the prim 
cipalrivers of the Punjab. This is a most important fact in every respect, and in none more 
than our (lefen^e of India; besides the easy transport of force from life port of Bombay to 
.every point upon the river, it establishes the facility of rapid communication between the 
Western extremes of. the territories of Bombay and the:Worth-western stations of Bengal, 
which would enable us to combine, at a period of emergency, in fewer days than it would 
now take months, our niilitary meanrs of deferice, 

The period is I hope distan t, and may perhaps never arrive, when we shall be called upon 
to fight for our empire of India on the banks of the Indus; but the navigation of that river 
will, I hope, in the course of a few years be open, through successful negotiation with those 
who possess its banks, to commercial enterprise ; and in affording protection to this new 
branch of commerce we shall gradually prepare the means of opposing any such danger as 
that which;has been alluded to, if.it should ever occur. I have already drawn your attention 
to my late Minutes regarding Bagdad and Persia,as well as the Arab tribes of the Gulph and 
the Ited^SCa. The importance of maintaining an ■ establishment of steam vessels at Bombay, 
for the mere purpose of rapid communication with England and other quarters, is not, I 
believe, disputed ; nor is the great benefit which may result from their employment as 
vessels of vvar, in suppressing piracy, or other.services, doubted. The facility and extent 
to which the Bussorah river and the Tigris can be navigated by steam, is fully ascertained, 
and measures have been taken to survey the Euphrates; to these is now added the Indus. 
Nd Irfan can look at a map without being satisfied of the importance of our possessing the 
means of promptly resisting any approaching danger in these quarters ; aud it appears 
indispensably necessary to this object that the steam branch of the Indian navy should be 
(jt mean the officers) competent to the duty of engineers! as well as of $ailom»: some of 
them have afer^V:7/othemselves to act in that capacity; but the system should be 
perfect?, ‘^ without increase of expense. A knowledge of the habits, 

prejudices and laug- ^ is as' essential to'the'European officers of the 

Indian navy as to those of our cuT" <0 ^ native seamen mixed with Europeans are as 
.'' -; • t' ; 'V:-;;/ : i • -necessary 
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^ Dated 27th November, 1830. 

f The necessity of instructing coin missioned officers in the duty of engineers of steam-vessels is acknowledged, end 
the system lias commenced in His Majesty’s navy. In India it is indispensable. The great expense of sending 
engineers from England; their want of language to instruct or direct others ; their loss of health from climate, and 
the too frequent irregular habits, renders confidence in this class hazardous at ail times, and particularly on occurrence 
of wars. 
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« The poitits agitated'in the ■■courseioftbis. Minute are much limited as to local effect, but 
most important principles have become involved in the discussion; these indeed are con ¬ 
nected with the conskleratibbs of policy that relate to the present and future welfare of the 
Indian empire Various opinions prevail as to the mode in which .that can be best governed 
and maintained^ Some look to increase of revenue, from.."its furnishing the means of paying 
a great and adequate force, as being the simplest and surest rnode of preserving our power,; 
but an army chiefly composed of natives of the country we desire to keep in subjected, 
may prove a two-edged sword; and besides, history informs u$ that though arrnfos are the 
sole means of conquering a country, they never were the sole or even the chief means of 

i neserving it Others look to colonization as a, source of great strength. India has bene- 
ited and will benefit still further from the introduction into its ports, and some of its most 


fruitful provinces, of the capital, enterprise, and science of Europeans; but no sprinkling 


of our 


til ever look, 


countrymen and their descendants, if allowed to colonize, to which we ca: 
would render them a support upon which we could rely for the preservation of this empire; 
that must ever depend upqn our success in attaching our native subjects, and above all,; the 
higher and more influential classes; the task is for many reasons arduous and difficult, but 
it must be accomplished, or our empire, on its present extended basis, will be weak and 
insecure ; po. sacrifices can, in my opinion, be too great to effect this object, and it must be 
pursued wi th unremitting perseverance in every quarter of our dominions, varying in its 


mode according to the actual character and construction of the com inanity.” 


To those who have only seen part of our vast territories and who have not personally 
observed the nfore turbulent and uatractahle tribes and natives who are now subject to our 
gene^l rule, it has appeared that we should best raise an aristocracy by promoting to it 
natives who had distinguished themselves, in the public service. There can be no doubt that 
the ambition of those we employ should be pointed to objects of such honourable ambition, 
and they have been so by that admirable institution of the privileged classes of the Deccan 
which was formed by the wisdom, of Mr. Elphinstone, my predecessor in the government of 
Bombay; but this institution would have been a meagre one, and wholly inadequate to the 
object, bad h not included in its several classes the highest and most respectable chiefs‘of 
the Deccan, in accordance with whose feelings and wishes formed, to urotect them 

from the levelling forms and rules of our courts of law, to which they have a deep and uii- 
conquerable -repugnance. Treating of the value of their association in this class, I must 
again .refer.-to the document before noticed 4 

“ With regard to the effects of this measure upon our local and general interests, it would 
certainly retard the fulfilment, if - it did not altogether destroy those hopes, which we now 

entertain 
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»rful successes of Bonaparte, or the heroic achievements of Iris generals, raise them 



philosophy of the age has, fortxiri&tely for 
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above, rhis feeling? Associations and alliances were sought with conquered princes, and 
impgverisflet:], but noble and ancient families. It was in them an extorted compliance with 
feelings: and prejudices which all the boasted philosophy 
society, not been able to eradicate.- 


"lie feelings and prejudices above stated are much stronger in India than in Europe, 
and the condition and character of the inhabitants, and;the nature of'pur- rule,- make.it 
hre "difficult to conciliate them ; but this difficulty may, in a great degree, be overcome/ 




PfU£t 


jlit have been of comparatively slight consequehee to overcome it in the early stages 
f.our power, for those who did not like our rule could go elsewhere; but a few."years have 



difficulties recommends every measure -which promises 'immediate relief, but that, to be per¬ 
manent, must be sought, not in the future annexation of territory, but in the improvement 
of what we possess, in the reduction of offices, and in the general revision and reduction of 
our 'establishments* To enable us to effect these objects we must not cast away one iota of 
good feeling or motive for allegiance, that exists, or which we have a prospect* of creating 
in the minds of our native subjects. We must maintain to the utmost of our power the 
higher orders of the community, for on their being conciliated to our rule fra fiiturp peace 
of this empire must greatly depend, and with it our power to lessen the expends 'pf.its' 
government.” v J,. . ' .’ JaJ 

VI, How far have the principles of justice and expediency been adhered to? 

In answer to the 6th Query, I must state, that within the scope of my experience I Know 
no instance of the principles of justice being departed from,' much ’Jetes those of expej$foney« 
On the contrary, I have known the latter consulted at the hazard of impressions unfavour¬ 
able to our character, but riot in a degree that could be termed injustice. 1 must, howevei, 
add, that such cases have been very rare ; and I have seriously regretted their occurring! 
being satisfied that in a government like India, no temporary object can warrant us In 
weakening impressions which are the foundation of our power* 

VIL How far have the strength and distribution of the Indian army been regu¬ 
lated by a due attention to the changes that have occurred in our political position 
and relat ions, and to their actual condition with reference to .the. forces "belonging to 
Native States on whose aid we coukL depend, or against whose hostility or .insub- 

I ordination we have to guard? 

As far as my experience enables me to speak on the subject of your 7th Query, I should 

■'g-i;.: * sa X 


* I have stated in my Minute of the 3d of October, 1S29, bow strongly this feeling operated, on th 
of investing native officers with the rank of KiUidar, the senior, who was raised to die third classes, an 


i the recent occasion 
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highest degree. I ain now (said Subador Major Purserainsing, one of the oldest and bravest soldiers of the army,) on 
a footing with Jugheerdars and Sirdars.** f p ara . 43. 
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rces has been regulated by every attention to the cansi- 


VIII. How far have 
been regulated so as to 



establishments of the several residencies and agencies 
ency and economy ? 


In answer to the 8th Query, I can state, Y 


ctions in this'branch have been ,carried too ..far* 


full knowledge, that the late regulation of 
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a remedy no doubt will be 
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IX. Hbiv far have the residents and agents been subject to the 
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In answer to the 9tlv Query, I can only state, that the residents and agents emj 
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explain in my reply to your next Query, 


X. How far has die existing system of Government or home direction And control 

been successful, dr calculated to N .succeed, in maintaining the; requisite vigour* con- 

' J.__-A 'A - .. _, i .--- 


I have treated the Subject of the Government at Honrs in the second volume, of my Poli¬ 
tical History pf India* and I am not at present prepared to offer any additional observations 
on that, branch of your inquiry. With respect to~a reconst ruction of our local rule in India* 
T am of opinion, t%t from the complete change in our condition within the hist fifteen years, 
siich a measure is urgently required; and that the Board may be in full possession 
sentiments on this subject, I transmit copy of a letter '^ wlvich 1 wrote to Lord W. Bejfl 



for the administration of the provinces of Mulwa and Raj poo tana 

This plan, I observed,! “is the same in substance ami in principle as that which I for- 
brought before the Governor-General in Council, and the adoption of which i repeat¬ 
edly urged upon his Lordship during the last year of my residence in India. My opinion's 
upon* the subject coincided at that period with those of the highest public aufchoi*i.tie& both in 
India and in England: it is needless to dwell upon the causes which, under such circum¬ 
stances, led to successive expedients instead of a permanent system. Suffice it to say, that 
the difficulties of establishing such a system will be increasea by delay. We must not, if 
such be our object, allow any minor obstacles to obstruct its fulfilment; and in our efforts to 
effect-this, we shotild look more to ultimate than immediate benefits from the measures we 
adopt. We must, in the prosecution of this policy, v.ieW with a wise aml liberal toleration 
the errors, the prejudices and the vices which' belong to Uative rule in its best shape, and we 
must not allow ourselves to be hurried by the personal inefficiency or defective institutions 
of those whom wedesire to reform into a substitution of our own agents and estab.lishmentis; 
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Vide Paper (A.) p. 107 of this Appendix. 
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ow$;titutecr ihe strongest links of social oixfor and peace being outraged and broken* are 
converixd into elements of discontent and rebellion. We must opt 'flatter ourselves that 
the future operation of this system of government will be attended with as few evils as it 
has heretofoix? been. The substitution of our government for the misrule,• oppression., and 
anarchy to which they had been exposed. #as hailed by those of our hew subjects whose 
habits weirp:ebmntereial’.and agricultural; while 'the-Warlike'and' turbulent part of the popu¬ 
lation found employment 1 and subsistence in' l-h’^'= 
riot yet been subdued By pur arms. But in the whole peninsula of India ^bere is no longer 



apid that the great n s ajority of those who 
v ourabie comparison^ between, o'ur govern men t apd that 
short period none will remain''who. can' derive consolation 


from such recollections; and we are not warranted by the History of Indfo, nor indeed by 
that of ■ any other nation in the worlds in, reckoning upon the possibility of preserving an 
eippire of such a inagni.tiide ? by a system, which excludes, Usours dpes, the natives from every 
station of high rank and honourable ambition,. Lepst of all would such a system be com¬ 
patible with the plans now in progress for spreading .injitrubtipn, for it "is ceriam that if. these 
plans arc nbt associated with the creation of duties tliaf will employ the nunds which we 
enliglneh, we shall only "prepare elements that will hasten! the destruction of ’ 

If .we do not use the knowledge which we impart, it w®T AiKfoa 

conviction of this truth /should lead to the adoption bf every measure Wfoch can prepare 
the way for granting to tlie halves a .greater share than they have yet enjoyed, in trie 
government. : 

a ft is not ray intention to dwell-.upon the common-place, arguments which have so often 
been brought forward to prove the necessity of an almost exclusive employment of Euro¬ 
peans in high and respectable stations. The numerous advocates whp are (professionally, 
I ough t say,) arrayed against every other system, have hitherto, and will, I Tear, unless very 
decided steps are taken to prevent it, continue to beat down the opinion of the few, whose 
opportunities have enabled them to take a more enlarged view bf this question, and to con¬ 
sider it as one, not of iocft.1, but of imperial policy. : " - f" \ ■■ 

“ The facts which are so continually reiterated of native pliancy, dishonesty, and, corrup¬ 
tion, so far from forming objections to their employment, are in my mind only proofs of its 
necessity. Are we to abandon in despair, on account of their weakness or depravity, the 
project of their reformation and improvement? And can we think it possible to effect this 
desirable change, and to attach them to our rule by a series of lessons upon virtue, morality, 
and good order, given in our schools, and repeated in our regulations and proclamations, 
while at the same time we deny them all opportunities (except upon the most limited scale) 
of practising what we teach and inculcate? .’rT>': v v 

? We have sufficient examples in all governments, and: in none more than our own, .to 
prove that, dishonesty and corruption, when coni moil to classes, cease to be a reproach to 
individuals; but wliat wise or liberal statesman, wishing to reclaim men from such habits 

riVl/i rl A .1 .. i.1. -C -.1 - ._ A. ^ ..._ J.T.1 .* . 1 *11 1 *# 



mem to the people under which they live, and give them that stake in its welfare and 
reputation which they never can have tilHbese are associated with their own interests and 
advantages? 

a It may perhaps be objected, that these observations do not apply to a conquered people., 
Most assuredly they apply to all mankind: we find in all communities bold, able, and ambi¬ 
tions individuals who exercise an influence and power over the class to which they belong, 
and these must: continue enemies to a government, however just and huinane in its general 
principles, under which they are neither trusted nor employed. Tlfore is no country to 
which this observation applies more forcibly than to India; the multitude are, from their 
Y : >• ‘ ’V : ' ; prejudices 
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udices and super^ition, peculiarly exposed to the artifices and designs of such men. 
in the territories under our direct rule, we can offer nothing to their ambition beyond 

character of our power in India has altered within the last 
. Qur influences,r rule, as before observed, now embraces the wlmle vf that vast 
,^nntry;/.q^^flnd : iaio^^l£?*'■ l44ito '~ k “* * Ua Um5, ° ' 
such; must either be sysh 
rished and encouraged a 
case, the more decided tj 
I should, 1 confess, have 
of the Hydra was lopped 
stream of the Ganges, fu 

which must con tin ually ,„ r:TTT; , r - 7 , _, r , r: , ., JH| 

It is perhaps necessary, before I conclude, to state, that there are several parts of the plan 
of local rule which 1 suggested to Lord W. Benrinck which may admit of alterations, pro¬ 
vided the. principles on which the whole scheme is grounded be not impaired. Gf these 
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ir oujeci, me peueir iui uui miuicuiaw, 

in the success of such a proceeding. As one head 




our Eastern Empire will chiefly depend ; the checks upon him and other high authorities, 
must be of a character calculated to prevent the abuse, without; weakening the exercise of 
their power; but if our leading object is, as it undoubtedly should be, to rule India more 
with attention to die feelings, the usages and the interests ol the vast majority of its in ha- 
bitants thho to European maxims and prejudices, the forins and principles of our govern¬ 
ment may he made in this as in all its parts simple, intelligible, and efficient. 

I havei 
and the 


lave stated, in the accompanyipg letter to Lord !W. Ben tinck, that the Governor-General 
^Jl the Governors or L'ieut.-Governors wilt have in each department high officers acting 
under them, whom they can, according to fixed and prescribed rules, call into Council w hen¬ 
ever their aid is necessary for the purpose of framing law$ or regulations, or in measures that 
are meant to effect improvements or changes in the peculiar lines ol service to which such 
functionaries belong, and to the latter a power and responsibility could be. assigned that will 


such 
will 

ensure good performance of these casual but important duties. This point, however, 
requires much consideration, and is one upon which f shall not at. present say more than 
that it nmy, in my opinion; be easily adapted jto.the principles and objects of the plan I 
have recommended for the future local administration of ourjEast 


eastern empire. 

I am, fee. 

' .^V JOHN MALCOLM. 


-(A.)- 


Mv Lord, Bombay, 2d December* 1830. 

ve written your Lordship very fully on the subject of the army of India, and my 
under date the 28th of November, copy of which is transmitted, gives a short 


;ook charge of this 


I HAV 

Minute UUUC1 U«HV --— -- - - . 

abstract of the principal measures that have been adopted since 1 - 

government: It also shows their financial results. Though these have exceeded 40 lacs of 
rupees, from reductions of the army, abolition of offices, diminution of establishments, and 
revisions qf departments, I must co.it sider this' reduction as comparatively small in proportion 
to what will result from the reforms introduced into every branch of this government; the 
economical effects of which have already been very great, and must, if the measures now in 
progress be decidedly maintained, be progressively greater. The accounts of the three last 
years, as relating to all contingencies both in the civil and military departments, show this, 
as vour Lordship will observe, in a very clear manner, but there must be no lakity in en- 
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ion is now m _ 

gr'e&t degree, lost by the'subdivision of power, and it const!tutes a strength which* were 
there.• firo other' 11 reason's, would of itself be sufficient to recommend this measure to 
iidopdoa*; 1 ' ''i-' ! ''.^' --■; V ‘ ' 

Much benefit might be expected to result to the. public service from all communication 
with the military in the province being exclusively with one officer, in the civil and political 
department: this every day's experience shows to be much required 

6. The advantages Government would obtain by this modification of its provincial admi¬ 
nistration would be very great. Its duties would be simplified and facilitated, comiminica- 
tions would be received, orders conveyed, and references made to one individual. It would 
no longer be. embarrassed, as it often is.at present, with a variety of opinions which embrace 
local or personal considerations, upon which distance from the scene and want of information 



judgment; of the Commissioner. There can be no doubt of the economy of the system; that 
would result from many cases, but from none more than the graduaidiminution of .European 
agency ■; and here I must state my decided opinion, that this form of provincial ad min is tra- 
tion.'is essential to enable us to preserve the privileged classes established in the Deccan and 
S. Mahratta country, and to introduce this order into Guzerat with any prospect of success. 
It appear^ to mie desirable that employment, and means of distinguishing themselves in die 
public service, should be early afforded to this class; that we cannot do without they have 
confidence in support and protection from some high local authority. Their alarm at our 
regulations, which are few and easy to be understood* will gradually subside; a complete 
knowledge of them will be acquired; but men of rank and family can only be encouraged to 
engage 1 in public duties by\ a belief, grounded on personal feelings, that they are safe in their 
honour and character, which they never can while .-the construction of ouy provincial adminis¬ 
tration exposes them to the daily hazard of being placed under superiors often changing, 
and sometimes of comparative junior standing, and at the head of distinct departments, 

7. The prjyjleged'''^ Deccan were instituted by Mr. v Elplun„gtone. ^ This order 

was regarded by him with anxious solicitude till the clay of his embarkation, and he went to 
his native country accompanied ; by tire, strongest testimonies of their regard and. gratitude. 
I have, in my treatment of individuals, and in every arrangement connected with this class, 
endeavoured to follow the steps of my predecessor: and my previous knowledge pf many 
of those who belong to it* and other etreumstances, have lgiven me many advantages in 
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allaying their fears and confirming their confidence in the permanence of an order to wluclr 
recent events hav^ kjfapii they attach importance, and are prompt to resist every change oi 
that administration of the laws, which, modified as they are with reference to their feelings 
and condition, they'recognise as the bes* r that could be established., |Ff! T, 

8. There are other advantages which government would derive froth the modifiedtion of 
its provincial rule. Pile best and ablc^rpqblie servants 1 who have belonged fer^fl|^enod 
to the department iti which they have been se^vjpg have a bias, which leads theni to take 
opposite views of the interests ofgpvermpent in the Countries m which they reside. I! thmb 
in the judfeial branch attach, as they may do in many cases,' nipre importaiice thainfrey 
should to the forms add’ processes of their-courts, these are often inr/der-vaitted by officers 
employed in the politicaTor revenue department. Recent events.have destroyed that school 
in whurh men rose to stations which compelled them to attain a Knowledge of fevery depart- 
ment, and to aid government in taking a just view of the comparative good or evil that may 
locally attend its measures ; this knowledge must be possessed by the coiTimissiOner^; and it 
would be taught in their progress through the service to n umbers who might act under their 
immediate orders. Instead of the answers to circulars now received ^differing nehrly in pro¬ 
portion to the number sent, and referring to local considerations, of which the government 
can imperfectly judge, all the information that could be collected would be senty •with the 
ad vantage of the opinion and judgment, formed on the spot, of one of the highest and most 
competent officers of the establishment. To the civil services these high stations -would .be 
of incalculable value; they would present objects of honourable ambition ; their duties would 
be such as must compel proper selection, and place them beyond the ordinary routine ol 
seniority, for there #ould always exist a necessity for competence in those who had id per¬ 
form them. The same causes would put the whole provincial administration ot India out of 
reach of the encroachment of European patronage; and the able discharge of such extensive 
duties as’must devolve upon those that filled such stations, would give an opportunity that 
does not now exist of public servants • at this and every presidency where the same system 
was • introduced recommending themselves for further promotion in India as well as to notice 
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9. The only stations to which civil servants can now aspire are seats in council, where 
their duties are optional and undefined, and may be productive of good or evil, according to 
the disposition or character of the President, and members of the board.. But under few 
circUinstoftces can the labour of the fnost able men in such situations be generally known or 
appreciated: and though a seat in the council, as associated with raqjc and local consequence. 
• ‘ ■ .1 .... . 1 . . , „:„:i tu 1i.t nr. mMnnrathinh eastf and honourable 
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is P coTOtedby tt thfe l senjor civil servants on the list: as a comparatively easV and honourable 
close to long service, it includes no high and independent charge. ; 1'heir councils may 
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promote the happiness of millions or the prosperity. of the country, but 
any adequate share of that applause and that just fame which form the best reward tp.p^st, 
and the most legitimate and. hone arable of all incentives to future efforts ip the public service. 
Far different would be the condition of the commissioners of extensive provinces if, in 
addition to such situations, that of the chief judge might be instituted, who should bg nomi¬ 
nated from the civil service, to reside in the Court of Suclder AAawlut, and become the head 
of the provincial judicature. To such-officer might be added a fiscal general orphief fevepue 
commissioner. These high stations would give objects of real ambition tb the service, par¬ 
ticularly if accompanied, which they should be, when men become eminent, with f urther 
promotion in India and honours in England. The whole system would through such 
a chancre receive life and animation, pensions and retiring funds, which form now almost 
the exclusive object of the ablest servants, would become secondary'in their minds; and we 

should derive from their experience, knowledge and active zeal, an aid without which our 

empire in India, in its present scale, cannot be successfully governed. I do not dwell upon 
minor considerations, such as the ruleson which S, elections should be made; the qualifications 
and length of service which would be necessary fpr candid|ates, .to the high constituted 
stations, or the claims of those who, when not required forthehighest bffices of goverp- 
ment, should cease : these will be easy of .arrangement if the princtple ? pi this plan are 
approved. ' " ' 
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lie Governor, i 


and expensive machinery 
the coimtnes tmdeivhia ch 0 „, 
an overwhelming load of petty.- 
mind would he solely occupied 
direction of the whole governme ^ , 
the. supreme 'authority. in ' India, a 
vested .in high officers, who w'ere at 
in-chief of the army, is Considered, it u.-, 
duties upder mpve>eal l chehk than he doe 
but its exercise when required would he less cl.,, 
by an able secretariat, he would be far more able 
to fulfil his duties. 
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Letter from 
r ,1 Malcolm 
(A.). ■. 


r .disputes regarding tneni or incir proper^,.. wuaww 

_ iw .... t jtyf' 

(as tar as any authority oyer them i&.recognized) tfie object oi their almost exclusive atten¬ 
tion ‘and.respect .Circumstances eonridered, U caui:pt be pthenvise; and it is no doubt 
desirable, that in the principle sea-port of Western Incli^ which is. the residence and resort 
of so many British subjects, command that respect: and considera¬ 

tion necessary •to-its functions; but the effects prod need by tlu^ exercise of these are 
injurious to .the. good' administration q£ external countries, under a totally different form of 
rule, the.-.subject demands our most seriVus attention. , , , ,, ht . ; , v, 

12. The acts of government, as long as it remains at Bombay, will, cdiitimu; liable to be 
arraigned and attacked. Its principal court of provincial judicature, is, overshadowed from 
its position within, the jurisdiction, .of the Supreme (Jourb and receives little, it any, consi¬ 
deration from the natives at the very seat of its authority } all these results, it may be con¬ 
tended, are of little import as they "refer to Bombay, where the distihefipn of authorities is 
well understood; but they are of most serious consequence,, wlien they weaken, sis they 
have done, and will continue to do, the local administration of the provinces. 

13. The influx of Europeans to India must be expected to increase, and the liberty of the 
press, both English and native, will become every day difficult to restrain* ft appears to 
me/:and ever has done, of much importance to mitigate, if we cannot wholly guard against, 
daggers# arising out of the extraordinary character and construction of our rule in India. 
| know no measure that will tend more effectually to this result than making a separation, 
as far as we are able, between those countries in which all branches and departments are 
under the rule of the local civil government, and those sea-ports or capitals where•,!-{ is 
deemed necessary to have high and independent judicial courts administering the British 
law. 

34. I hm not led to offer this suggestion from recent occurrences ; it has long been my 
settled opinion. Circumstances which have occurred at this presidency have .o doubt 
aggravated, but they have not created, the evils I have stated. These are inherent in the 
present system, and cannot be remedied by any palliative measures. Changes must be 
made, and among those I know of none in this quarter of India that will be so certain of 
having good effect, as removing the seat of government* Bombay and Salsette can be 
well managed by a civiI ; '^pmitiii«ionef, with the necessary aids of officers of rank in the 
marine and'otfier departments. The visits of the Governor to it would be as frequent as 
required.; Ti .1' 'f''.' ' • 

15 The removal of tlie government, while it produced the greatest political benefits, 

would 
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any single measure, 

20, I have gone far beyond my original design when I commenced this Minute, bfl M 
—the actual condition of the'mpjst fruitfiil arid Important: provinces of’ this pteri- 
d of* the local admitiistratiora best ; s^i^tT to maintain their peace and promote their 


considering 


anc 


ijpprovement, I‘have been gtadrally let! to;the;!e^aiiiiimtioh of the'whole IVame of govern¬ 
ment My opinions upon this subject are dueled for the copsiaemtion of my superiors. 
Th% are the uiifesefvecl' ; sehti^ents.pf ,’onc who Has' pass'd' riii^tfgh almost every grade, 
military, civil, and pp]ifeal ? of the service, has had much; : ^pe^ichee of the. actthv: opera¬ 
tion! of ohr'system,, in dvery' r quartei r of dhi r ’tcMtdnesi,‘'and ! will-^'eceiVedi.'pbltmp-Sj with 
more attention, as the last public record I shall evet make, connected with^subje^t in 
which I have, through life, taken so deep ah interest, from considering it to involve, hot 
only:the interest and 'reputation of-mv country, but the happiness and prosperity of the in- 


_htants of India, . 

.. / 

21.--The •growth of 6'ur territories has been too rapid to admit of 
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was formed utiwi.se. The ite'erie was distant, and little known. ''Every^'Check Was requited 
op individuals; and the Cotivt of Directors desired to have, in the rank and takrit of his 
• chileagjaes,,-'a-icheck against the abuses of power of a Governor; Idieri; were rip^regulat de- 
partthents. Tire details of the adnlinistration were little known to thd fcoitrt, who avow¬ 
edly soiight, as' a source"bf information, and as a guide to their judgment in deciding upon 
questions ns fhey arbse, the dissentient pi.nutes of coiinciL Gircumstances have entirely 
elmnged■ ' as'complete information exists, and as correct opinions are formed upon every 
subject '.conceded with the administration of this empire, in England as in India The time 
is past when Governors can be suspected' even of abusing their authority, and the means of 
checking them :|re so complete, and the.qui'4<'ness of corammucation with Europe so im- 
provecl, that no evils can arise from their being in vested with the power I have proposed, 
that will, in the slightest degree, balance the advantages that must be derived from their 
being 1 freed, from-the • restraints arid impediments to the performance of the most important 
duties under the present system. \ t i> ' ' 

221 It i-i true that, this change wouhl'-requirc much attention to the selection of -persons 
for these high'offices, but this would be so far good as it increased the responsibility of 
those who were to nominate them. The evils of a bad selection:., however, to such a situa¬ 
tion cannot be avoided, though, it is here of importance to remark, that 
out local information or experience, but of good sense and honourable 
be hjjuch more efficiently aided by the heads of distinct departments, the commissioners of 
provinces, and an able secretariat, than he ever can be by a council, either agreeing or dis¬ 
agreeing in his general views of administration; This arises out of the relative condition 
of the parties associated in the government, and is incapable of remedy while that is con¬ 
stituted as at present. 1 ' 


it a governor with- 
honourable character; would 
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liti from the Honourable EDWARD GARDNER, to T, HYDE 
VILLIERS, ."Esq,, the Secretarv to the Board of Control. 

London, 21si February, 1832; 20, Brutoii-street. 

WtMs to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the #5th January, np- 
of its being the probable itltehtion of the Conimtssioners for the Affairs of 
ropose my being called as a witness before the East*India Cqmmittee, regai ding 
te of our poli deal relations in the East, and of the,territory acquired there since 1813, 
icing any information which my course of service, in any particular quarter, niny 

. .. __ply, I beg to observe, that from the period specified in your letter, my .services have 
been entirely confined to die remote and comparatively unimportant state of iNepaith which, 
being wholly unconnected with the other states and powers oflndia, excluded me altogether 
froni any participation in those operations which led to the territorial acquisifcioiis and 
•wiTUimvI m>cnitc in mipsiion., and iriavincr mo m>icif>ss»rilv unacauainted with anv details 


hi 




Extracts from the Secretary’s Letter- 


. *• -« 


Q.—What is the actual 
condition of our relations 

.1 '' ' . 1 . ... 'i 


with the several states/ 


A. - Our alliances generally with the native states, whether 
under subsidiary or protective treaties, involve, 1 consider, 
a virtual -acknowledgment, on their part, of the British supre¬ 
macy. They bind themselves to abide by its arbitration in 
external disputes; to abstain from forming any new connec¬ 
ts with other states; #nd engage to furnish a military force 
contingent when inquired, or to pay a fixed tribute, accord¬ 
ing to their several resources and conditions ; but these rela- 


,7V, * V»* ■ » V» ( |M » *- 9 —- -. 

tions are of a complicated nature, and the stipulations, of 
course, various. With the state of Nepaul, where only I had 



any local experience or concern, our connection, consequepllp 
the war of 1814 and 1815, is founded solely on a treaty of 
amity; that state, as it stood at the termination of hostilities, 
was treated with as an independent country, and no demand 
was made on it to furnish either troops or money ; neither were 
we placed under any obligation to aid in its support or defence: 
consequently no. Briiish-Indian force has been employed or 
moved within that territory; but three or four local corps, 
embodied during the war, were kept up after its conclusion, 
and cantoned^alpiig the frontier as a measure of precaution. 
1 believe they have been disbanded since I quitted India, 
early in 1829, and have been replaced by corps bom the line; 
but of this I am not certain. , / b t 

Q.—What, new acquisi- A.—By the treaty ratified in 1816, die Nqpaiil Govern inept 
tions of territory have been ceded the district of Kurnaon, including the greater portion 
made, &e. ? * of the lowland tracts along the borders', and also some petty 

states within the hills, which were for the most part restored, 

< ' Kx ;) under 


_ 


Q. — What is the amount 
of military force required in 
each instance, &c ? 


US 
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jrcaimst^ncesy. I am 
have,been carried in 
, . ^ ibint^riere?^^ any 

’ect ! or > indirect^: was ^vei- respned to in the 
its^affairs, which w ere wholly arul en tirely con* 
julate.d by the Rajah's government,; unak|ed and 
r - by any British agency. The .d uty of the political 
that court was restricted to rnairitaining the 'friendly 
ihd been established, arul to the superintend- 
course and comipunicatiohs between the pub~ 
A subjects of both countries: Ikr was expected 
vefnment, of course, informed of all, occurrences 
nature, and was authorized, when occasion called 
interpose his remonstrances or advice in any pro* 
;s, contrary to the spirit of the alliance, or which might. 
Hf » nave a lendeik^To distarb the good understanding, or threaten 

' ‘ ' V ' iH . 

Q.—What are the effects". A.—The result, I have reason to believe, has hfeeri all' that 

.thathave.resultedj and those could be expected or desired. The Nepaul government has 
that are t^M‘=:ah:tidipatdd. adhered with steady ’fidelity to its engagements, arid an un* 
from these relations, &cb? ebmmoqi degree of tranquillity aiid quietude lias ensued from 
| \ b : ; t the connection. Free from wars, or internal conimotion's-.-of 


iy kind, the native government has had leisure, as well as 
disposition, to apply itself to the care and improvement of its 
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i 14 ' proper awiirsy whence its subjects* as well as our ovyn, have 

no doubt derived benefit (as I Conceive the country bit large 
niust needs haye'done frpm tfe general extension of the 
British power and influence throughout India). The intention, 
of our government for preventing future border disputes, by 
the formation of a defined boundary-line along the portion of 
the frontier, which had before been in a very disordered state, 
feag been fully answered. The Gorkabs themselves, ii military 
tribe, long addicted to warfare, (though they have not, it is 
true, gone the length of reducing the numbers of their sol- 
”, ; 1 diery) have become reconciled, in a great degree, to a con* 

' section which has so decidedly limited their power of action, 

and to the restraints Which have been thereby imposed upon 
their further career of conquest ; and under a/sim.ilardtne of 
conduct to that hitherto observed in our relations with this 
•'V-^rF-' state/a continuation of such results may, I think, be. reason¬ 
ably anticipated. 

Q—What have bee^u the A.— A' part. of the ceded lowlands, bordering Ou.de, was 
financial effect^;bf .the c’Qtj- ytransferre3\to tli'e of Lncnow, in payment of a Joan 

quests, 8tc.? j$) of a crore of rupees. The only additional revenue derived 

Q.-^Indveased of de~ from the cessions made by Nepapl is drawn from the district 
creased revenue or tribute? of Kumaon. I am not acquainted with the amount, but it 
$:* ' !l must be small in itselF, and can afford, I imagine, no surplus 
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pediencvbeen adhered to? diency, I believe, have not bee. 

1 ' particularly to the war with Nej 

gressionfof 1 tEfGorkah nation, and of their ‘denial 

reparation; and certainly justice warranted the sacnf.ci 
were compelled to make as the price of peace, 

o -jv*. ^ irhk,. A—Tt is kpvnnd mv nrovmce, and I do not lee] 






Q_How far have the A.—-It is beyond iny province, and I do. 

strength and distribution of competent to give an opinion, with reference to car 
the British Indian army been state and position, of the strength and distribution ot the In- 
regulated by a due attention dian army, with which, indeed, I am t»ot sufficiently ae~ 
to" the changes that have quainted ; but my impression is, that they were always regu- 
o( curved in our political po~ lated with due attention to such considerations, 
sit'ion and relation^ ^ |g|g <s 1m '**' jr * ' iM * r ' 






Q,„Howfar have the civil A.—Where I was employed, I consider die ekablishments 

establishments of the several to have been as limited and economical as was consist en t with 

-l , rir» « _ 1 _i-Lilli.- A rl .on* ,wao oiiKinntorl 


establishments ot the several 10 nave ueeu aa ^ — 

Residencies and Agencies efficiency and respectability, and the T^sident was subjected 
been regulated so as to se- to a sufficient variety ot checks. In the exercise ot the 
cureefficiency and economy? functions entrusted to residents, in some instances where, 
Q,—How far have the from the difficulty of defining the duties to be performed, 
Residents and Agents been large discretionary powers are necessarily. vested m them, 
subjected to the necessary these checks, 1 conclude, may not have been mway^ so ^glee- 
checks^ t.ual as might have been desired; but of this I cannot speak 

from my own knowledge, and as far as my experience goes, 
he was subjected to every salutary control. 


"Q.—How far has'the ex- A.—My constant absence from the seat of government, 
istinir system of Indian go- and total unacquaintance with the records connected with the 
vernment, and Home direc- degree of control and influence exorcised by the JElome Antho** 
tion and control, been sue- rities, forbid my touching on this point, or offering any opi- 
cessful, See. ? nion whether or not any change might seem advisable in 

Q._And (if any) what their constitution. As far as I am able to judge from the 

change, is necessary or ad- general effects of the system in India, the existing scheme for 
visable in the constitution of the administration of our Eastern dominions would appear, 
the Home or Indian govern- on the whole, to have been successful, and, in its results, cre- 
ment ? di table to our rule. 
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LETTER from the Hotf. M. ELPHINSTONE to THOMAS HYDE VILLIERS, 
.. ’■ ' ■ Esq.’ / - ■ . , 

|:;. Sit-, ,■ London, 5th August. 1832. 

T .ha vp now the honour to reply to; yoqr Letter diited Lahuary ?th, on the subject of the 
Political Ilelatipn? ofthe Govcriiineiil; of Indi^u ' ‘ ’ 

» The acquisitions • during the .-.period. meiitionecl.-- consist • of the conquests from the 
as*, and the numerous conquests and cessions which resulted from the war with the 
toies and .Mahrattas iul&If apd 181,8, together with the conquests from the Bur- 
mans. y. , 



khy ^tutifre' cohiijinatioii. of native princes. The same war led to the express recognition of 
on'r supremacy by some of the States of India, and the tacit admission of .it by most of the 

^fA j y M ", l| ( ffflf ( * I ><pp| $fc | $1 m |||| | 

When. I. left India the actual, condition of o.iul political relations was as.follows': the 
Si'fclits?• beyond .'.thg jSutlege were entirely independent of ns, and on a friendly footing with 
i | i 1 ’ ‘^^^dfkas Mem 'in. k siiiiilfS'fc ?si ■' to5k w^ L ^igjl#* 1 j 


pur governinent. The Gorkas were iri a siVnil'ar situatiori. Sindia has not subjected him¬ 
self to ouf control by any treaty, but his situation, surrounded by our territories and 
depentiqn^ hihi much under oitf inftuehce. 

The last prince, who had once been an equal and a riy-al of the British Government, 
desired on his death-bed that disputes regarding the succession should be settled by our 
Resident. 'y f ■ y y' yfyf : i'^ty-• I'V*? . •• Hy V. 

The other Mahratta chiefs, together with the Nizam and the King of .Ovule, axe; hot 
only k;ubfect6d ; ’td' our - political control by treaties, but are unable, unjess in very .peculiar 
circumstances, to*find the means of opposing us, even if they were so inclined. 

The t .prhifcds are bound by their engagements to act in subordinate co-operation 

with our i .gb%fhmeU(;. If there are any other Chiefs who are not bound to submit their 
political pperatibns to the control ofthe British Government, they are too inconsiderable 
to:feqpifp'attention. ■ -*$^ ■ * -y; $4 ; - ; 'yy 

In addition to these changes in our political relation to the different princes of India, 
I believe our interference in their internal affairs has much increased since the Pihdarry 

* 

3. The first two divisions of this question could only be answered by means of papers in 
the possession ofthe Board; but in reply, to the third, I may observe, thqt the extension 
of our territory and influence, instead of diminishing the necessity for troops as might be 
expected, has in general an opposite tendency* A treaty which turns an enemy into ,.an 
ally, no doubt removes the necessity for so large an army; but,if the connewn be so close 
as to make m responsible for the safety of our confederate, the whole burthen of pro¬ 
tecting him fromdbfeign and domestic.enemies. ; i$.soon thrown upon us. 

This 'obvibtisly requires an additional military .force; but still the increase (alls much 
short of what becomes necessity* if the country passes into our own possession. A native 
prince whose government has once been well, established, does not require an army to pro¬ 
tect him against internal dangers, unless there be a pretender to his throne. He has 
nothing to fear from religious or natk)nal jealousy, or from the effects of innovation, or the 
misundOrlitindings likely to arise between a government and a people differing in prin¬ 


ciples, manners, and opinions; such a prince also is contented with a far foriOfegnpe of 
order in his administration than We are, and can maintain it with a much less force. Esta- 
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2d. No native prince has put himself under our protection until m 
such a state o( decay as to be incapable of subsisting by any other ntea 
etfegt of the measure* t'herfcfoife,, has generally been a temporary rec. . 
prosperity.' The ill effects which afterwards result from''subsidiary alliance 
pbinied out. It has been shown that/ by rendering the prince’s safety inc. 
ow : n ; exertions of; good conduct, they, destroy his energy, and at the same 
arbitrary character of his government. It is also said that our treaties o’ 
course of events, by which* when a native government reaches a certain p 
it is overturpecjy and a new and better one raised on its ruins. 

There is great truth in these observations, especially the two first ; but the effects deduced 
from them seem tame to have been carried much too far. 

The energies of protected princes in war and politics are certainly impaired by our 
alliance* and as it is iu those departments that we require their assistance, their deficiencies 
’ :6yered and loudly complained of. Even in this respect, however, I think we 


are 


are wrong to’attfib-dte, the whole of their decline to the alliance. Scarcely any State that 
lias sprung up in India since the fall of the Mogul empire-; has retained its vigour alter the 


the King,, 


'ersia had subdued all his rivals, and was threatening most ot his neighbours. 
!;g.|Cuig^bf Caubul, at a later period, occasioned us great uneasiness for the safety of our 
|yb empire ; yet those two monarchies are now, for their extent, perhaps the feeblest in 
twprl(L Some light is likewise thrown by the history of Persia on the supposed reno¬ 
vation of decayed governments in Asia. That kingdom enjoyed a high degree of prosperity 
for three generations under the first Suffevees. It then languished for near a century 



been one pr two striking cases where the powers of the government 
dynasty ; Ibid~ 
broken up, or partiti or 

they have done, if the English had never landed in India. 

With regard to the falling off of their internal government, I nmst say that it is quite 
inconsistent with my own observation. I was, a year in the Peishwa’s country before our 
treaty with him, aud*TS% it , again nine years after the alliance ; during that period it had 
suffered from a general famine, but the improvement in its condition was, nevertheless, most 
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T^liest proof of the feet is afforded by comparing foe descriptions given by < 
Palmer atid Sir Barry Close before foe treaty, with those of the Residents after it. I 
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the treaty represent the Peishwa’s territories as not sutiering_uya compa .so. wm. u.use o. 
any other native prince. The neighbouring territory of the-Shzam certainly lell off after our _ 
alliance ; but; I doubt if this was not owing to the; inherent vices M a Mfopmedap 
government. With all its disadvantages, it seemed to me in a better condition than fe^idia s 
and Holcar’s countries ; and, generally speaking, 1 think tlip domjmtms of the protected 
princes which I have seen, were in a better state than those of the u dependent ones, rlfm 
most flourishing territory of a native prince 1 ever saw was the Owikwars. ■.; 

The principal cause of the superiority of the territories of protected princes is probably 
to be foUd in their immunity from foreign invasion ; but the stability of the government 
ako, though it may render the. prince more arbitrary m some cases, renders him inou; 
moderate m others," and shuts out many great disorders. 

The ultimate result of' our relation to protected princes may he too easily, conjectured. 

So close a connexion between two powers so unequal and so dissimilar m all respects, cat. 
•cel v end otherwise than in the subjection of the weaker to the stronger j differences njp.'t 
voidablv arise; and however moderate the superior power may be, the result of ®achjfflSt 
advance the inferior a step towards entire subjugation. Even without such disagreement, 
it is the nature of an Asiatic government to decline, and when they are worn out. their 
states fail into our hands. How far their subjects are benefited or otherwise by foe change 
will be discussed iri another place: I need only observe here; that the sifosidiary rtreaties 
have prevented formidable combinations and dangerous wars, which, unless they had suc¬ 
ceeded in expelling us from India, would have led to the extinction of the native States as 
certainly as those alliances. It appears to me to be our interest, as well as,our duty*to usfe 
every means to preserve the allied governments: it is also our interest to. ■keep up the 
number of independent powers; their territories afford a rebige to all those whose habits 
of war, intrigue or depredation make them incapable of remaining quiet in oursyandfoe 
contrast of their government has a.favourable effect on our subjects, who, wlufofoey .eel 
the evils they are* actnallv exposed to, are apt to forget the greater ones from, wnicn they 
have been delivered. If the existence of independent powers gives occasional etnptoyrnent 

to our armies, it is far from being a disadvantage. , 

5 The financial effect of the conquests has doubtless been to add greatly to, opr resources*, 
The charges, both civil and military, must also have increased in consequence of-tnoee 
acquisitions. Under .the Bombay government in particular, the. increase o. those cburgoM 
together with a failure of revenue from a permanen t faff in the price oi agricultural produce, 
went far to diminish foe profits of the conquest; while other expenses, sofrie tempouuy and 
some permanent, unconnected with the new conquests, contributed for a tune to leaye foe 
deficit of the Bombay presidency nearly as large as it was before use acquisition pi tile 
conquered territories. y T Vf; : _ 

The risk of external hostility is greatly diminished by our conquests ; that of internal 
hostilitv is increased bv the newness of pur government in foe conquered countries, by the 
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g; x think the principles of justice have been well observed during the period referred to. 

be differences of opinion about the expediency of sonic,nteasiires during so long 
I think the policy of the Indian government has generally .been .wi8ei.i--My: 
refer to the degree of interference in Internal affairs* j. must acknowledge that 

although 
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the best foe the .time, yet it is the most 
of .running, into errors which are not 
«?<4 errors of the Pelsbwa, and the mis- 
l our control, are strong instances of 
oar jpterfcrence should be sparingly 

only one that I have had occasion to 
migration stated iti the question. 
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open to complaints from individuals,, or the court at which he resides ; and though in the 
latter instance the secrecy which natives think necessary, and their disposition to intrigue 
and indirect proceedings, embarrass all inquiries, yet I do not think any misconduct onthe 
part of a Resident could well escape discovery. Occasional visits hy the Governor to the 
court, operate also as a check on the'Resident; but none can be advantageously imposed that 
tend to weaken his influence in ordinary times, or to fetter that hilt discretion which is 

* :iry in most instances to enable him to attain the. objects of his employment. 

I think the present system of home government ha$ on the whole been successful in 
ng the objects for which it is designed. f" ■ ' 

• The quality in which it has been most deficient is promptitude, and perhaps also vigour 
in' enforcing its orders; but I doubt if this deficiency could be removed without greater evils. 
With; more activity there would be more interference, which, besides the danger of inappli¬ 
cable orders, would impair the vigour and diminish the dignity of the local "governments. 
The evils of interference would be increased if promptitude were attained by throwing the 
home government into fewer hands. In that case there would be less deliberation,' and 

it'-l l*ii> I V» \ •(} MiiSf-n o ft *rkVk n *3*1**.-'. A ^ - rl -k. — 


there would be more fl uctuations from the greater effect that would be produced bv the 
change of an individual. 

The^.improvements I would suggest in India are chiefly subordinate arrangements. A more 
extensive^ change has been contemplated, by abolishing the subordinate presidencies, and 
bringing aarlndia under the immediate direction of the Governor-General, who is to be 
exempted from alLthe mmttdfe of provincial administration; but in this plan, though sug¬ 
gested By persons for whose opinion I have great deference, I cannot bring myself to 

p * , ... . . 
in war and politics there cannot be loo much promptitude, nor can the powers of the 

Got . inior-General be too unfettered in those departments; but in internal government 
there cannot be too much deliberation and caution, nor can too much care be taken to guard 
against sweeping changes and frequent variations pf policy. I would therefore rather in¬ 
crease the obstructions to the Govemor^GeneralYdiscretion, -by depriving him of all inter¬ 
ference in the internal affairs of the other presidencies, except a veto on general changes 
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proposed plan had existed in 1702, the permanent 55emiiKlary settlement which is now so 
generally censured) would have been irrevocably established in all parts of India* 

There are other advantages in local governments: they have more local knowledge; the 
merits of local officers, civil and military, are better known to them than to a distant g vern- 
riient, and they have means of employing and rewarding them which would not exist in the 
proposed system; they keep up the division of the army, which seems to me advantageous, 
and they improve the means of intercourse with the native chiefs. 

The Governor-Genera] is charged with too nmcli detail,.at present, and might easily be. 
relieved of part of that of Bengal; but as far as I can judge, lie ought on. no account to be 
removed entirely from being engaged in details; I should view with much apprehension 
a Governor-General who had no practical experience in administratiori', and who^e ^ 
occupation was to frame systems which he might: instantaneously extend to every part of 
India, without the obstruction now opposed by the subordinate governments, I should, 
ranch fear the tendency of such an arrangement to produce hasty innovations and frequent 
changes of system, things hurtful in all countries, but nowhere so much so as in India. 

I have just been informed of another suggested improvement in; the Indian government, 
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which I conceive likely to be attended with great advantage. It js for the formation of a 


separate branch of the council, composed of an English lawyer, a man of general know¬ 
ledge in everything connected with jurisprudence, and a Company’s servant, for the purpose 
of conducting the business of legislation. This plan is sufficiently supported by the'Consi ¬ 
derations which originally suggested it; but it is further recommended to me by my expo- 
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rience of an arrangement resembling it in some respects, which was temporarily adopted for 
the formation of the new regulations at Bombay. The members were two Company’s ser¬ 
vants (one judicial and one revenue), and a gentleman employed in the Supreme Court, but 
selected rather for his general attainments than knowledge of English law. I have some 
doubts whether this is not a better composition than that first mentioned, since it increases 
the number of members possessed of practical experience, and only excludes the English 
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lawyer, the advantage of whose presence I think very questionable. There is perhaps a 
prejudice in India against having English law forced on the natives by the Supreme Court, 
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and this may make it appear that there is no danger of that law' being too much attended 
to in a body composed like that suggested ; but there is in every man’s mind a strong bias 
to the law under which he has been brought up, and a disposition to consider its rules as 
identical With those of nature. The secret operation of this feeling, together v^ith the 
superior skill of a practitioner in the law, and the advantage of his always having some¬ 
thing positive to propose, whilst his colleagues are in doubts and difficulties, must always 
give a lawyer an ascendancy in a small legislative council, and, combined with other cir¬ 
cumstances, must lead to unnecessary alteration in the laws of the natives, 

A body, such as has been recommended, would render the regulations much more 
complete, more consistent, and more conformable to fixed prindoles', than those now 
passed; and as it would not require to be constantly employed in framing regulations, it 
might conduct all the long inquiries into the native laws and customs, and into the tenures 
" and and other rights, a knowledge of which is indispensable towards the formation of a 
? for India. I should propose such a committee for. each presidency; but if the 
expense be too great, I should think one for Bengal alone would be the means of fur¬ 
nishing an excellent model for the legislation of the other governments. 

lllfi 1 There was a precaution adopted at BomBSjrwhich I think might he used with advan¬ 

tage by the proposed legislative council. It was to send all Regulations after they were 
drafted to the cnief court, and to the departments principally ..concerned,- for their remarks 
on the probable operation of each in practice. The whole was then fully considered by 
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the government, and particular articles were often discussed with the Regulation committee 
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recommend iii the Indian, government are the following: 
the governors should have‘commissions from the King the commanders in chief have 


before they were finally passed 

The other alterations I would ree 
the governors should have conmiissioi 
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1 hat the powers o l the governors • while absent from the s< 
the limits of the territory •belonging to their presidency 5 sho 

far from distinct,. The best plan would perhaps be, to 1 . 

they now do, or to consult, thei: council, as tbeV tlmmrh 
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Goiirt, nor should he be liable to serve on juries, or to be , uu , u ,„,™ « 3 cuiracC) uuiess 
with his own consent. Some alteration should be made in bis present liability to arrest 
for treason and felony; if the present state of things were generally understood, it is 
difficult to- believe that natives, and even foreign princes, would not attempt to intimidate 
the governor by threatening to procure charges against him, and that they would riot even 
bring shell charges. A single charge supported by a false oath, would be sufficient to 
commiy thi.governor to prison; thus transferring the government for a time, perhaps a 
long one, ifdo other hands, andgreatly weakening the"powers of the disgraced;governor 
for ever after. ° 

ar.i,. The Supreme Court should be required to institute a summary inquiry into the 
whether . an individual complained of is subject td their jurisdiction, and not to 
t 'Sue ^process at Once oh the oath of a complainant, by which means process might be 
issued against independent princes, and has been used to intimidate persons nowise subject 
to their jurisdiction, or even to the British Government. 

I have, See. &c. 

' ■ ' : . M. EI.PHINSTONE. 
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EXTRACT from a LETTER from RICHARD JENKINS, Esq. M. P., to the Secre¬ 
tary of the board of Control, on the subject of the Actual Condition of our Relations 
with the several States. 

I pie great body of om allies, as augmented since 1813* being connected with us in rela- Letter from 
tions of a subsidiary nature, a/f&w remarks on the subject may be iir&t made* introductory Jenkins, Esq, 
to an answer to theabovequestion* 
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tihe letter object tile'-'independence 
not to be so employed without 1 
of this force are provide 

generally the latter; and to co«d»perate with the subpm 
contingent of the troops of our $Uy, also of a specific stre 
fqrther agreed, that on necessary occasions all the resources 6 
forth to re;j>el aggression, whilst, as our ally agrees nottb enter into ally i 
xi foreign power without our knowledge and concurrence, and to submit all 
ence to our arbitration, we are in fabt the judges of what shall constitute a 

" 't)ur’first subsidiary alliances with the great powers''of the Dethan, the Ni&ttin, and 
Peishwa, as intended to unite them with the other Mahratta .powers, the Guickwftf?jSfcindra, 
add the Bhoosla, in a system of perpetual defensive engagements' for the maintenltiice of 
general tranqilillily, were planned, iiiider ^l^mstaifoes, as regarded tbe.rfelgfive condition 
of our power and" theirs, and the apolitical state of India geocrallyj^wbich^. r^ 
expression of our superiority as the leading member of the system less decided . 
have become: in subsequent instruments' of the saiue kind. Moreover, the expe.i 

i i • /y* * . ... . ' _.... j .. _ it _ l 
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ate of the contingen ts, and the decay of the military 
m upon our support, the increasing importance of i 
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■isioon had of the iiieflBctentl^ 

Our allies under their reliance upon our support, the increasing importance 
erring our general force of cavalry in particular, with relation to the predatory ppw< 
the Fatans and the Findarees, and the embarrassment attending the.want of a pro 
for the permanent eetablhshment; and of specific sanction to any interference on our part 
in the regulation of those forces, led to distinct articles on the subject being iritrpdqced 
■into our subsequent treaties, and in some cases to the actual transfer of the cdntingepj, 
with territorial or othec funds for its maintenance, to the British Goverrimtent. 

Our late treaties have also (as in the case of Mysore, Nagpore, HojHk&rj &$$} feCt the 
amount and stations of our forces to our own discretion, and in some cases frotn peculiar 
^ircumslances, our right to interfere in internal affairs is asserted and ^cogpi^ed*..;-. I have 
t. M \ tr% .mA’ntirtn jtl idirtiBi 1 tffi tin l riifeulnr'Arl intn fill mir treaties* nrolubitinn* liatlVC! States 


omitted to nientioii a stipulation introduced into all our treaties, 
iTom entertaining in the service any Europeans or Americans without our pehriissiorn 

With these few leading remarks, I proceed to take a brief view of the general course of 
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politifeal transactions with the several states since 1813, So as to show the actual eoiiclidon 
of pt(ir relations with them. /’.*i '/k^vrU'.^ v 


ALLIES. 


■ ;■■■ The Nizam, is :W%? ’j:;",;: 1 '; iV r 

Frorrt oOr first subsidiary alliance with the Niaam, or at least frdpi the death of ' -'Nizam 
Alice Khan; in 1808, to the present rime, all the affairs, of•,his government have been con¬ 
ducted by a minister supported by us. The late prince, Sekupdar Jah, who died in 1829, 
was occasionally disposed to alter this systerp ; but he had not the : ^<juisite energy or 
steadiness to act for himself, and he Well dmew^hat no minister he Jrii^’ht choose could 
cany on his administration without our countenance. He was Wilis compelled to fall in 
with th£ only course winch could ensure his personal ease,,and le,a've him at liberty to 
pursue those low pleasures which ever led him to dislike the serious - 'bccriq^ations,,, of state 
affairs. The establishment.of the military force at 


: establishment of the military force at present existing in 
which took place before 1813* has been consolidated by subsequent ar 
convenient Origteafly fS"^ ^ ^ 

retainers of the state, who 
actual service of any kind 
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is to cc 
ie management of 1 
the Rajah’s territc 
1 by the Governme 


ier its stipulations, the 
y lacs of rupees per annii 
British officers, to be gradually t 
"-'-ires are still to be under our gua- 
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i advice of the resident, and to the 
. The British Government charged itself 
L - Rajah’s military establishment is to be 

. ,., . .pP H ,m is- always to act ;in subordinate 

The renunciation of all intercourse with foreign powers is laid down as a 
opdition of the agreement, a departure from which is to subject, him to the 
11 the advantages he might gain by the treaty. 
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‘ territory was made over to the Rajah's management, according to the 
•li ofr.fc]|e British Government, aikl is now administered by him with credit 

The Bhoosla . 



$k> T : ;0 k T'. 

1 

r various unsuccessful attempts to induce Rajah Raghojee Bhoosla to join the 
1 defensive alliance, his death in 1816 paved the way for their ultimate success under 
tfessftr: but on the defection of;|h^Peshwa in 1817, the Bhoosla Appa Sahib joined 
the Mah.ratta confederacy, was defeated, made prisoner, and restored with considerable 
diminution of territory and latitude of action, again broke out, and was finally deposed, in 
the short period of about four months. In his stead a prince of the same house was set 
up, during whose minority the affairs of the state were managed by British agents, under 
the resident, from 1818 to 1826, when on the Rajah’s coming of age the administration of 
the best cultivated part of his territory was placed in his hands, and a treaty concluded of 
the same general nature as that with Sattarah, as to civil arrangements, and the whole 
military power of the state was declared to be vested in us. Under it, besides, n subsi¬ 
diary force stationed at Nagpore, the strength, and disposal of which was left to our discre¬ 
tion, a force* termed the auxiliary force, of regular infantry and of horse, raised out of the 

rtl/J tiAiip I tliii nfntn -«*»«•» d* IvtiiiM'iw • . .. T)„! i * ..l fff l . t * a . . 1 1 1 


old retainers of the .state,was maintained under British officers, and subject to the resident, 
as well to secure internal tranquillity as to form a contingent in external operations. To 


secure 


* Primed Papers. Treaty with the Nizam, 1800 ; ditto of 1622. 
t Printed I’apvrs. Treaty with the Rajah of Sattarah of 1819. 
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Force to put down the rebellion of his subjects, and to < 
rtity to assume the management of a part of his territories. $ 

Guickwar ; 


its under ti¬ 


ll 


Our relations with the Guickwar have been considerably modified since the original sub- 
sifliary treaty of 1802. 

From various causes, as the imbecility of the Prince Anund Ran, and the confusion 
i trod need into his affairs by Arab mercenaries and bankers, we had been induced.'-to 
become guarantees of the public debt, and in concert with Futteh f>ing Guickwar, the 
prince’s brother, our resident exercised the general direction of the government In I80o 
a treaty, confirming former engagements, was 'made, and the subsidiary force increased 
from 2,000 to 3,000 infantry, for which territory and otherpurids, amounting to 11,70,000 



rupees per annum, were assjf 
force we were bound to mail 

merits of native cavalry, making the wmm; tum v. ... -- ~ ; - 

two regiments of cavalry of the same strength as at Poonah, one company of artillery, 
with due provision for the same : also fixing the contingent to be maintained and held at 
the Company’s disposal at 3,000 horse, regularly paid, mustered, kc. under the super¬ 
vision of the British commanding-officer. Some exchanges of territory, btc. were made, 
with other arrangements consequent on the treaty of l’oomdi.J 


On the accession of Syajee, new arrangements were made with the Guic. 

... /•_t_monnivomfliit nFoFFoirs liito Kitt hn)]ic|$ from til OS 6 Ol tu6 

ertain right of interfere 


\Ji.l tilt; iU/V/wocuv^u i ■ J j-j 

transferring the general management of affairs into his hai 
sion who had hitherto exercised it; preserving, however, ,<x 

side-red indispensable to discharge our duties of guarantee both of debts and persons 
to prevent: the advantages of our past management being sacrificed. [| . This syste. 
appears, was not. found' to answer; the debts were increased instead of .diminished;., 
everv thing thrown into such confusion as to induce the Government to take under seques¬ 
tration. such portions of territory as would liquidate the debt and. other obligations neces¬ 
sary for us to insist.upon. This arrangement took place in 1828, and under it our relations 

at Baroda are at. present regulated.f • i I - 1 '» . ■ 

Trava&h.,''^ 1 ^ 




The dates of our treaties with Travaneojxuw© 1795 and 1805.** By the latter the 

Ilaiah 


-.--- 

-Infinitive Treaty 1 qf 1826 , not 

ppiemeueary mwjf ui itw, ,m r no. : .-^u, ?*:>»'*, to tuwxk 

W. Bentinck’s. Miimte, and.Treaty of- 27 th December 1829 . 

>apers, Treaty of Mysore of 3 '/90 f and Explanatory Articles ©£1807, 

’apera. Treaties of and 1817 . • 4 


* Printed Papery Treaty of Nag pore of 1810 .— Preliminary Articles of IBJ< 
published.*~Suppleme?ifcarv Treaty of 1830 . not published, with. Correspondence rel 
f See Lord W iwtWk’s Minute, and Treaty of 27 th December 1820 . 
j Printed Pap 

!v*' ’Ji^rinletd Papers. - -- rr 7 _.,- ... # ,. , ,, 

jj gee Mr, ElphinstGnefs Minute, dated 3 d April 1820 , with Instructions to the 
fj See Sir John Malcolm’s Minutes, dated 
** Printed Papers. Treaty of 1805 
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one-fifth and tw< 
Travancore were managed by 
British Government; and in I 
payment of the subsidy of eight 
the native government. 


The Rajah of Cochin is in the same condition as 
treaty of 1809.* He pays a subsidy of 2 , 70,087 Ma ^ , , 

whether employed or not in his territories, as well as extra demands ; and in case we 
resume fchb management of his territory he is not to receive less than one-fifth and 35,000 
rupees per annum. ■ • v/. • ,, . 'A ■ vv;,.. ■' : 

v , M ■ Holkar. ' 

Our relations with the Holkar state, up to the Mahratta and Pindaree war of 1817-18, 





Our formal relations with the King of Oude, who assumed the royal title in 1819, 
altered. Some changes in his internal administration;, with the view of improving 

1 < V^/Y 1 ' J.* ... j|. .. _.Uii .. .. _.,C U t. I iil\ 


are not 
it, were 



No. 17- 

Letter from 
.Jenkins,’ Esq 


•participation*; ^ If . ,,, .. , ... . 

the re-establishment of the Mahratta confederacy. In 1817 an attempt was made to bring.. 
Holkar into our views for the suppression of the Pindarries, and his mother the regent 
seemed disposed to accede; but on the Peishwa breaking out she was put to death, hosti¬ 
lities ensued, and the battle of Mabidpore placed the state at our mercy. By the treaty 
of Mundissoor in 1818, this state was placed on the footing of other powers'connected with 
us in subsidiary alliances. We agreed by it to support a field force for his external and 
internal security, whilst he ceded to us his rights over the Rajpoot states, with a large por¬ 
tion of his territories, and agreed to keep no useless troops; but his contingent is fixed at 
3,000 horse. A dewan was invested with the government till the prince should come of 
age, though his dependence in internal affairs is declared. A resident is fixed at his court, 
and a British force is stationed in his dominions at Mhow, as well as a force composed of 
the .contingents of various dependants at Mahiclpore, under a British officer, to maintain the 
tranquillity of that part of the country. 

Oude. 


iliC, 
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made over to him some districts coiiquered from the Goorkhas on his frontier. 

h■■;,-■■■ /•'?■;' : -Vv• >; d-: Scindia . 

Scindia, though not connected with us by a subsidiary treaty, is yet in reality as much 
dependent upon us as if he were so connected. By the treaty of Gwalior in 18174 dictated 
to him by Lord Hastings, he placed his troops at otlr disposal for the purpose of .putting 
down thb Pindafries, and gave up the condition in the former treaty which prevented us 
from forming engagements with the Rajpoot states, whose tribute for two years, and about 

. tirn 


two 




* Printed Papers, Treaty of 1809. 
j Printed Papers. Treaty of !803; ditto of 18$ 7, 


f Printed Papers. Treaties of 1805 and 1815. 
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• relations with the smaller state's and dependencies t 
Ul ,„.n pretend to enter upon them, unless very briefly. 

Sutlej and Jumna are bound to us by the sense of protection 
still derive through us, from the arms of Runjeet Sing. On the 
of a British detachment in their territories is distasteful to some of the 
restrains their violence against their weaker brethren. The British 1 
no direct benefit from its dominion over these states, and in conseqm 
right in 1822, as lord paramount, to the succession of such chiefs as die 
There is another set of petty chiefs inhabiting the hills evacuate 
between the’Sutlej and Tounse, where we keep up some posts to maintain „ 
peace of the country, with as little interference as possible with the domestic c< 
their 'Mid ’ races 'iiiilliiH 


The Rdjali of Bhurtpore, after a long course of disloyal conduct, fostered by the rern 
forance of our defeats in ISOa-G, was finally reduced in 1826, by'the capture of 
fortress. The other chiefs, as the Rajah of Mackaree, continue in their former position. 
In 1811 it had been found necessary to bind the Rajah not to enter info negotiations with 
foreign states without our consent, he having agreed by his former treaty only to submit 
disputes to our arbitration, as the price of our protection: belays no tribute, hut is to 
ocdici as with all his force. These two are the principal chiefs of this class in the neighbour^ 
of Delhi. 


assist 
hood < 


practical result. The .management of this class of dependants, and of that more mnnerous 
body scattered over Central India, is a most delicate subject;, and it would be presumption 
in me to do more than refer to the printed treaties and engagements with native pl'inces $nd 
states, and to the work of Sir John Malcolm on Central India, for information as to their 
original position under our engagements with them, and to later records, which I should 
feel myself unable to examine to the extent necessary to enable me to answer the question 
to the actual state of our relations with them. 


as 


With regard to our dependencies in other quarters, the information will also best, come 
from persons locally acquainted with them. ■ ■' -. ; - 

They all acknowledge the supremacy of the British Government:, renounce al3 commu¬ 
nication with foreign states, agree to submit to our arbitration of their disputes with, their 
neighbours, to maintain no unnecessary troops; and besides acting generally in subordinate 
™ imfti nc tn ntothinln tKia ' Jrutin hnt.h rrcn^raily and locally* to supply 
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No change has te 

enlargetL Many of those previously existing have become more intimate, and we have, from 
time to time, contracted, new engagements with states with which ‘ire.had none before. 

In 1815, a treaty of peace was concluded with the Rajah of Nepaul, with whom we had no 
previous relations; and we have since had a minister resident at his court. 

In 18 lh, a defensive alliance, similar to that previously existing with the Nizam and the 
Peishwa* was contracted with Appah Sahib, then Regent, and alter wards Rajah of Berar. 
He consented to subsidize a body of troops from us, and so great was our anxiety to procure 
his. accession to the subsidiary system, that we consented to furnished the troops on Iris 
defraying only the additional charge occasioned by their being placed on a field 
establishment.. -i-vh^v 1 ■' * : 

In June 1817, in consequence of the murder of the minister of the Guiqkwar at the 
Peishwa’s court, the Peishwa was required to execute a treaty, by which much stricter 
restraints were imposed upon him than those of the previous treaty of Bassien; and the 
war which immediately followed, tenninated in the total extinction of hfe power. 

In November of the same year, a treaty was made with Scindia, for concert in military 
operations against the Pindames; and at the same time we contracted with the G nick war 
to add a battalion of infantry and two regiments of cavalry to the force already subsidized 
by him. ^"■^'■="*^3■'j!ijf-f ’/fv f 

In 1818, a treaty of peace was concluded with Holkar, by which he agreed to receive an 
a0d^i|jed'.^^fpfi( minister permanently at his court. 

In 1819j the Rajah of Satarah, the adopted descendant of Sevojee, and nominal head of 
the Mahratta confederation, was established by us, on the reduction of the Peishwa, at the 
head of an inconsiderable government, and placed in possession of a small territory. A treaty 
wa^ made with him, by which he was fixed in complete dependence upon us, anefan English 
resident has since been stationed at his court. 

1822, a treaty for the partition of our conquests from the Peishwa. was concluded 
with.the Nizam. -.j'f',f ] 

In IS2G, on the present Rajah of Rerar’s attaining his majority, we concluded a definitive 
treaty with him, on principles similar to our previous treaty with Mysore. By this treaty 
we restored to the Rajah a portion of his territory, of which during Jus minority, we had 
taken the exclusive m&nagpnent into our own hands, retaining the remainder to pay his 
military establishment, which was to be entirely under our controls 

During this period, engagements have been entered into for the adjustmen t of reciprocal 
claims with the Rajpoot princes, and other smaller states of Hindoostan; and treaties have 
been made with the Rajahs of Cutch, Mandavee, and Sawuntwaree; with the Arab tribes, 
and with the Angria family, for the suppression of piracy in the Persian Gulf, and on the 
western coast of the peninsula below Bombay. 

The largest acquisition of territory that we have made since 1813, was that conquered 
from the Peishwa in 1818. In the only statement that I have seen of its value, the annual 
produce is estimated at somewhat above a crore of rupees. The cessions mack to us by 

1 " .... ' ■■ 1 <\ , ; ''‘-if:' ■' 5 . Nepaul 
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Jederacy,. which‘had lasted about a century and a half,, and 
and future demands of choute upon the Nizam, by tbo treaty-.c»upladed • «r«h- him w 
1823, Bv the former, Scindia, Hplkaiy the Itajih o,i berar, the. GuicHvw, «»d the 
smaller Mahratta states were rendered separate and .independent powers, in brnr^is v^e 
as substance: the latter destroyed the last-vestige of , that-ves«tious : system, -by JW 
the Mahrattsts had often kept .India in arms from Petti* to Capfe Cornonn, 
in the early period of our history, even our own provinces had been spbjcctta U> 


The Burmese war did not begin until sonic time after I had quitted India, ,. 0* .that, 
therefore, or of the consequent Resulting from it, I have said nothing. f , , ||p| $ 

II. What is the acthal conaition of 6ur reliuiPtts with the several Stat 

4ny account that I can give of the condition of our relations with t‘ 
be'subject'to such changes as may have, taken place'in them, sir 

i T _...... 1 - flnuf nrii mtitViV'l Mill P.I'lJlHOT'S 
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twelve years, ago. I’apprehend, however, that no material changes n. 
that, in all important respects, onr relations are the same .now as they v 
van" according to the various circumstaneeS.of the states with >yhu h they j 
generally in degrees of intimacyi as the connexion has been .ot longer Or short 
but they .arise, lit,almost every instance, out of the System of: subsidiary » 
system was originally introduced by the French in; their early ..-tranatotions ■ vvr 
of Hyderabad,"near a century ago; and the nabob.of ,, jr. 

English troops during the government of Mr. Hastings in.mti battue auopuomoi 
system by us upon a.comprehensive scale as the basisofour Indian oo,hey, maybe ic. u 
to die engagements contracted by Lord Wellesley, preparatory to the war with Tif 

mwnn /t 1* * . L* ........ r *rl!l Ko cnfRoiUrtl - to trUP^ flip StP.TlS il\ r ■WllVCll tillS S.Vpt* 
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down to the present time. , . . 

In'1749, in the course of the contest between affozuffer Jung, and his uncle ^basir Jun^ 


for the sovereignty of the 
M. Pupliex seut a body of 1 


force to second his able arid energetic vieWs, M. Btissy rail 
governnient-of Hydrabad ; Mozurfer Jung iu 3 750, and hi: 




PJPHHH M. Bussy*. and bound h 

rom bis dominions* In 3766 we nlade a second treaty with Nizam Ally, til 
successor of Salabut Jung; by which he ceded to us that tract upon the s 


v.rv,ijr ^ auu pujjw. xu inc Having 

---- r - 1 Hyder Ally in a war against us, peace was concluded in a third 

treaty, by which the cession of the Northern Circars was confirmed, and the general 
obligation to afford military aid was converted into a specific engagement to furnish the 
Nizam with “ two battalions of sepoys and six pieces of artillery, manned by Europeans, 
whenever he should require them;” but the Nizam never did require them, until the 
conclusion of the treaty of Patmgul with Lord Cornwallis in 1790, when his army pre¬ 
paratory to its advance against Tippoo, was joined, for the first time, by two battalions 
of our troops. These battalions remained with the Nizam after the war was over, but 
they remained upon sufferance only : they were subject to be either dismissed by the 
Nizam or withdrawn _ by us, at any time; and, in point of fact, the Nizam did dismiss 
them in resentment of Lord Teignmouth’s refusal to assist him in his disastrous campaign 
against the Mahrattas in 1795, though, in consequence of the rebellion of his eldest son, 
t|iey were recalled to Hyderabad before they had crossed the frontier, and they have never 
since quitted liis territory. i 1, 

The treaty which Lord We|lesley concluded with the Nizam in 1798, preparatory to 
the war with Tippoo, may be considered as the introduction of our subsidiary system as 
it now prevails in India. By that treaty, the force subsidized from us by the Nizam was 
not only increased, but made permanent; and the Nizam engaged to disband the corps 
then in his service under French officers. Even after this treaty, the subsidy still con¬ 
tinued to be paid by the Nizam in money; but in October 1800, another treaty of a 
pore intimate character, called “ a Treaty of general defensive alliance’’ was concluded 
with him, which has served as a model for most of our subsequent treaties, and which 
upy now be considered as the basis of our relations with the native states of India. By 
that treaty we engaged to protect the Nizam against all enemies, foreign or domestic; 
a Still further incicn.se was made to the subsidiary force, and in exchange for the subsidy 
in money, a provision was made for its payment by the cession to us, in perpetuity, of 
all the territories acquired by the Nizam from the government of Mysore, by the parti¬ 
tion treaties of 1792 and 1799, estimated altogether at about a million sterling a year, 
i he Nizam, on his part, engaged not to enter into any negotiation with any other power 
without our consent, and to submit any differences that might arise to our arbitration and 
decision. 7,. 

In 1802 we entered into a commercial treaty with the Nizam, but that treaty had 
no influence upon our political relations. The objects of it were merely to facilitate the 
commercial intercourse between the territories of the two governments, and to establish 
an uniform scale of duties on goods reciprocally imported and exported. 

In 1803 a treaty was executed by the late Nizam, recognizing and confirming all engage¬ 
ments between the English and his father: and in 1804, in consequence of the refusal of 
the Nizam’s commander to receive the wounded of the Duke of Wellington’s army, after 
the battle of Assaye, into the fortress of Dowlutabad, an article was added to the “"Treaty 
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of general defensive alliance/’ providing for the free passage of the troops of either govern¬ 
ment info the territories-and forts of the other. . 

Treaties for tlie partition of the conquered territories were also concluded with the Nizam 
in 1792, 1790,1801, and 1822, after the wars with Tippoo, the Mahrattas, and the Peishwa, 
repectively. ■ . y-ai'':- ; n';i>■ ' - 1 '■ 

Since the conddsion of the treattr of 1800 with the Nizam, the leading principles of opr 
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engagements with the states of India have beeh, and still are- fo make tbefo dependent for 
protection exclusively upon its; to prevent theii' contracting any alliances or engagements 
with one another, otherwise than through our mediation; and to exclude all foreign Euro¬ 
peans and 1 Americans from their service. ■ 

III. What is the amount of Military Force required in ,each instance; whether,, 

- 1. By express stipulation; 1 ' v ^ ■■' i'j! , y • :,y, '■ .'- v... 

:pp?A'- : " 2. By the ordinary effect of our obligations; or, 

3. As a security against extraordinary risks? 

I have not the means of stating what is the precise airtotimt of military force required 
in the instance of each particular state. Except in cases off accidental and temporary 
emergency, tire force required is 1 Confined to that provided for by express stipulation. 
The strength and composition of the several forces are Specified in the treaties Wijh the 
different states respectively. According to our last subsidiary treaty with the Nizam, that 
of 1800, the force with which we are hound to furnish him consists of eight, battalions i'pf 
sepoys of 1,000 each, two regiments of native cavalry of 500 each, and a due proportion 
of artillery ; and by a separate engagement, tire Nizam subsequently agreed to receive ope 
regiment of European infantry, in tne room of two battalions of sepoys. 

In pll cases short of threatened war, it has been found, I apprehend, that the force pro¬ 
vided for by express stipulation has been .amply sufficient to meet, the ordinary effect of our 
obligations,* as Well as to furnish security against extraordinary risks. Indeed, I believe 
the force actually maintained by us in the Nizam’s territory is of even smaller amount 
than that, required by the latter of our engagements. About 181.8 or 1819, a reduction 
having been made in the strength of the Madras regiments, of which the Nizam’s sub¬ 
sidiary force is composed, it became a question whether our covenant-would be performed 
by oftr furbishing the stipulated complement of regiments only, without reference to the 
number of men composing them ; or whether we were not bound to furnish the full com¬ 
plement of men specified in the treaty. The government were of opinion that the force 
subsidised from us by the Nizam had, by a change of circumstances, acquired the character 
of a controlling, rather than a protecting force, and that, provided we fulfilled the substance 
of our contract, we were not bound to furnish the precise number of men stipulated by 
the letter of-Jh / »-.A d 

We are now also released from a material risk, arising out. of these engagements, by the 
substitution of a body of disciplined troops, commanded by English officers, in-the room of 
a portion of the irregular force previously maintained by the native states in alliance; with 
us. In the treaty of* 1809, die Nizam engaged, in the event of a war, generally, “ to 
employ every effort in his power for the purpose of bringing into fhe field, as speedily 
as possible, the whole force which he might be able to supply from his dominions;" and, 

of his own troops/’ to join the 


specifically, “ to provide 6,000 infantry and 9,000 horse, of his owi 
English subsidiary force. And a similar covenant was introduced into the treaties after¬ 
wards concluded by tts with other states. " la consequence of the reliance which these 
states naturally plape upon the protection we are bound to afford them, their own armies 
have been suffered to dwindle in numbers, and to fail, by gradual neglect, into almost 
total inefficiency. They have no longer, therefore, the means of rendering us, in time 
of war, that assistance which we have a right to demand from them. In the war vrith 
Tippoo in 1799, j$e Nizam was u,nable to afford us any useful co-operation ; and at, the 
close of that with the Mahrattas in 1803, Lord Wellesley held that his failure in tips 
particular had been so great, as to forfeit all claim to a share of the conquests.; and the 
I/;/'- y'k:f v ’. 



e Rajah of Berar, who ought 
wiJe all, with the exception of 
1 officers, employed in open hostility against 
lia, .instead of proving auxiliaries, cost us a 
efore this war, the Nizam’s government had 
n, to raise a body of, as far as I recollect, about 
i a train of artillery, the greater part organized 
own troops, and the whole commanded by English officers. 

"wee/for the Nizam’s pwn use, and 


at once an effective military fort 

irm for himself many internal duties, which, otherwise, we must have 
incurred 'the expense of performing for him, and to fulfil big obligations as an efficient 
auxiliary in the field, They served actively a»d faithfully during the war of ,1817-18; 
they fought in the game line with our own troops in the battle of Mabidpore; and they 
distinguish eel themselves^ so much in the successful' siege of Nowah, an operation not of 
very frequent occurrence in India, that our government ordered a detail of the service, 


performed by foreign troops in a foreign territory, to be published ofljeially in our 
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nVdfine of this description in the service of the native states in alliance with us, are 

■ I wltk these udvau.tuges i they strengthen and support the government they serve, 
endangering or weakening us j. they help us when weifeqtbre help ; and they cost 

IV, What is the character and what the extent of the inteirterenee exercised by 
in the internal affairs of the Protected States ? 

I. What is the real nature of the duties that belong to Political Residents and 

'|'^J:| r Agenfs? : / ’V'"■-■ hv V; 'V■■ W 1 ;: 

% What are the effects that have resulted, and those that are to be anticipated, 
qn the interests of the Protected Princes, of their people, and of our ovyn 
subjects, from the'relation in which they stand to us as heretofore acted 
,, i ^ Ih tippul r ‘ ' .. " .' '"J', , k 

We have In general professed toabstdin as far as possible from interference in the inter¬ 
nal affab's df the States in alliance with us, but in some of our recent treaties our right to 



interfere tins been provided for by express stipulation, though both the nature' and the ex¬ 
tent of 6 uV interference necessarily vary with circumstances ; with the character and views 
of the state which is the object of it 5 with the particular policy of our own .Government 
for the tithe being; and in a considerable degree, with the tergper and opinions of the in¬ 
dividual employed as resident. On all occasions effecting the tranquillity or safety of the 
government,- in all questions of foreign policy, and, generally, in all matters-in which it 
ihay be considered that our own interests or the common interests of the alliance are in¬ 
volved, we always have exercised, and while our relations continue what they now arc, we 
always must exerefise, a decided interference. At Hyderabad, to cite particular instances, 
we interfered to procure the appointtnentof Meer Allum to be minister in 180% and that Of 
Clvundoo Loll to the same Office in 1809. On the death of Nizam Ally in 1805,1 Was my¬ 
self sent with a body of troops into the city, being then assistant to the resident, With 
orders to place guards at the palace, at the houses of all the princes and of the minister, to 
take, in fact, ihilitary possession of the City, and to prepare for establishing the eldest son 
in the government on the following morning On bis * death again, in 1829, we assumed 
the ri'giit of deciding on the order of succession, and, according to a resolution which had 
been dome to ten years before, preferred the claim of the present Nizam, who is an Hie- 
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gUintaie sou, to that of his younger bufclegitimate brother. But ciuri-ri.g;ih.e.whole of the ti'iabe 
that I was employed at the dizain's court, which from first to last exceeded twenty years,, 
the resident did not exercise any interference in what are strictly the donieHtiewnceriiS' of 
his government. lathe administration of justice, such as it is; in thecollection and appli¬ 
cation of his revenues ; in the appointment, control, And removal of his local officers; and 
in the constitution and employment of his army, with the exception of that part to which 
English officers were attached, the resident did riot interfere at all. After I quitted India/ 
English officers were appointed by the resident to superintend the conduct of the 
collectors 1 in the management of hi? revenue; and the administration qfi justice, and the 
same course was pursued in the Nagpore territory; but the practice has since been aban¬ 
doned, the officers have been recalled, and I have understood that ofkte the prohibition 
against interference has been more peremptory thah ever, and that the native states are 
left to conduct their own internal affairs according to their own views and inclinations. 

Upon this question of interference, a great diversity of opinion has prevailed.-. Some 
have beta for confining our interference within the narrowest limits possible, and others 
for exercising it without concealment or reserve. In fact, however; it is a part only bf a 
system, and can not; be justly Considered by itself. For our own interests, that sort and 
degree of interference I should say were the most beneficial, which were the most (calcu¬ 
lated to sustain the native princes in the possession of their own governments and terri¬ 
tory, arid to- avert fdr the longest time the necessity, in the end I fear inevitable, of our * 
assuming the immediate possession of them for ourselves. But the nature of the relations 
we haw established with the native states unfortunately tempts them to pursue a** course 
which often makes it impracticable for us to abstain from interference. We arc bound/?o 
interfere to arrest a government allied to us, in a course of measures manifestly tending to- 
produce a war, of which, if it did occur, we must bear the brunt. For the same reason* 
we are justified in interfering to correct a system of internal misr ule, which, might lead to 
a total failure in the resources of our ally, transfer to our shoulders the burden pf obli¬ 
gations which belong properly to him, or even impose on us the task of suppressing a, 
rebellion of his subjects. But this is a right to be exercised with peculiar circumspection ; 
and the course we have usually tried, that of exercising it through a minister subservient 
to our views, has been signally unsuccessful. A minister so situated cun hardly satisfy’ ns 
and conciliate his own master. If he acts cordially as we wish him, he is Considered b} ? 
his master as a tool in our bands, and we have t 6 support the minister in a pei’petuai 
conflict with the prince. If, on the other hand, he tries to please his master, and conforms 
less implicitly than we require to our directions, a* still closer interference on our part 
hecornes necessary; we set the minister as well as the prince asid^, .we,place officers of pur-' 
own to superintend the local administration, and thus irritate and estr 0 ngpi ; ;those fgry;' 
persons of whose co-openition we are most in need. As long as the country of our ally 
remains under the ostensible management of his own agents, it must always he in their 1 
power to frustrate our views. If we are to work with them as our implements, it is indis¬ 
pensable to success that we conciliate them to our purpose, or at least avert their systematic 
counteraction. If we carry our interference so far, or exercise it so offensively as- tc? alie¬ 
nate either the government or its local officers, our measures are sure to .bp defeated. We- 
have tried both these methods in our transactions with the Nizam's government, and have 
in both cases found these to be the results. 
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But be the principle resolved upon what^irmay, be our interference little or be it much, 
it ought at least to be uniform. Nothing islmore to be deprecated than violent and fre¬ 
quent chaiige. Hitherto we have carried our interference sometimes too far, and some¬ 
times not far ehbtigh. Either course, if kept within reasonable bounds and. steadily 
adhered to, might be attended with advantage, but a capricious alternation of the two i$ 
sure to be prejudicial; and the courts we have to deal with, finding us profess one purpose 
at one time and another at another, naturally Suspect us of being insincere in both. As it 
is, our system seems to emanate not from the government itself but from tho.se fav whom it 


is administered, and every new governor, or even every new resident, is expected to b^ing 
a new set of principles with him. : Sp r v' - 
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country, and generally wj s th :&|| those cireumstanees by wt|ch the interests of hi^govern- 

iiaiil govatnmente, to cultivate a ■ftiendly'itHet'convse with all 
s about the court, and to encourage and support the party friendly 

icgociations in Iiiciia are conducted under the orders of the Governor- 
all reports on political subjects are niade to him only; but on matters of 
sident corresponds with the governments of Madras and Bombay, as well as 

g both civil and military, in our own districts contiguous to the common 
( > conducts the acy^tni^tit - * 
f the two governments, 


y measures that'may l>e requisite for mutual .assistance, and investigates 
d settles,with.them ''toy differences of discussions- ; that may occur either between the 
"^ntnents or their subjects. 1 '':; --a , I:*- v-'v .,'■••vV, 



; the officers commanding a 
under uistructions given to them by the resident V 

The resident also has a treasury? which itis his duty to supply either by bills or with 
specie drawn! from the Epgli&h territory; and he keeps accounts of all receipts and issue# 
which' the virion# purposes of his office require. 

He is to s|e ( that the army of the native state, particularly, that portion oi it which is 
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__ government to see that the provisions of the commercial treaty, where 
’e fulfilled, and to protect all English subjects in their legitimate dealings. 
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Tl% resident has al^d the care of the various lines of communication by. which the mails 
are conveyed through the teiTitory.'df his.court. 

The relation arising out of an alliance with us upon the..^ubsidiary system, is one of 
absolute dependence; and the most striking effect it has produced upon the states which 
have embraced it, is the condition of premature decrepitude into which it inevitably hurries 
them. Every faculty that is valuable in a state, every organ that contributes to its whole¬ 
some existence, decays under the malignant influence of that; system. From the moment 
that >ve engage to protect a foreign prince, he ceases to have any inducement to protect, 
himself; by taking aw^ay the occasion, we take away, in the end, all power of exertion. 
The habit of going upon crutches deprives him of the use of his own limbs. Let a prince 
in this state of. tutelage be what. Ik? may, his government must progressively decline; he, 
has no longer any thing to hope from good measures, or to fear from bad; he has no 
longer any inducement .to strengthen himself against the hostility of foreign powers, or to 
conciliate the affection of his own subjects. All community of interest or feeling between 
them is at an end ; and having no longer any occasion for their attachment or support, he 
treatsas if lie .had none ; he exacts, in*the shape of revenue, not what they ought,to 

> receive. Those impediments which his people, 

if 


pay, but what his own rapacity desires to 
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is inevitably progressive in its nature. Every* lieWaJliabbe that we 
territorial or political contact with other states, which are hi their 


turn involved in the 



between a violent ami a lingering death. 
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territory have been made since the declination of the legislature in 1784, that “ to pursue 
schemes of conqneSt and extension of dominion in India, are measures repugnant to the 
wish, the honour, and policy of this nation.” Lord Cttmwalhs arrived in India in 178.6 
with tins declaration ringing in his ears, arid found Sir J. Macpheifson engaged in a nego- 
ciation with the Mahrattas and the Nizam, in which the object of those powers was to 
inveigle us into a war with Tippoo. Lord ■Comwkllis’s first act was to break off this nego- 
ciation, under a declaration that the English would engage in none but strictly defensive 
wars. His second act was to propose an alliance to. those very powers, for a war, of which 
the result produced a large accession to our territory. But this was the fault, not of’ Lord 
Cornwallis, but of the circumstances in which he was placed ; events were no longer under 
his control, he was controlled By events; and the Same has been the case with his Suc¬ 
cessors. When Lord Wellesley entered upon his system of subsidiary alliances, the power 
of Tippoo arid of the Mahrattas was unbroken; Tippoo whs actuated' by- the most vindic¬ 
tive hatred of us, and would certainly have attacked us if We had not attacked him. The 
Mahrattas were jealo,us df our progress, and would radier have assisted to py^rthrow tlian 
to support us. Considerable bodies of troops, commanded by French officers kind influenced 
by French feelings, were maintained by both Scindia and the Nizam ; and the Nizam, >vho 
was afraid of the Mahrattas, was resolved, if he cduld not obtain support frojjh ns, to seek 
it from the French. Under these circumstances, it was difficult for us either to abstain 
from acting at all, or to act differently than we did. The state of India made an opening, 
which, if we had not occupied it Ourselves, would have been occupied by the Frjjncn. OUr 
election lay between the abandonment of what we already had, and the acquisition of 
more ; if we refused to advance, we must have submitted to recede; our maintaining the 
position in which we then stood was Ottlr-of the question. The measures that we did 
pursue, at least served the purpose designed by them at the time; they prostrated all our 
enemies, both Indian and European ; but if they left us without rivals, they left us also 


without friends; and, contemplating our system as we now doi, in its result, we may say of 
it, aS has been said of that of paper money, that though it was strength in the beginning, 
it has proved weakness in the end. We had, however, a choice of difficulties ; and, even 
now it is hard to say whether we should have fared better by taking a tamer course. 

The collection of the Pindarries, and the war we were obliged to undertake for their 
ajispersion, were another consequence of the relations established by us in India n Piteda- 
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upon them, certainly in the protected 
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s, which has been of too frequent occur- 
~iity, the. people generally would have 
er than we have been able to confer 
I probably even in our own. 4s far, 
would have fared Better without our 
in its action even to them, it would, if 
. If we were to withdraw our protec- 
re states, and in what, condition should 
4 what we have given, can we give 
as been so long in force, and lias 
"riot a government is left capable pf.standing by itself. 
rhcTfe is neither any single power to take our place, nor any number of powers to contend 
for it. The native states would fall to pieces from; their own weakness, and. become the 
victims of intestine convulsion, or the prey of lawless plunder: every enterprize would be 
one of rapine, and every leader a leader of banditti. The contagion, once abroad, would 
pread in every direction; our own possessions would be invaded and distracted by the 
isorders that surrounded them, and we should find that our change of policy, instead of 
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tiers that surrounded them, and we should find that our change of policy, instead o 
ring the power of our allies, had been the destruction of our own. It is now too late 
J 1 The career on which we have entered we must pursue. It is vain to 
-d- —►—» — »u e native states that vi"'«*^ wbfeK 
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j must proceed and .complete 
prevent it, they must fall sqcces* 
‘partaKe at last of our downfall, of which, whether it be slow 
or sudden, the' period will , probably be hastened by every increase of our territory and 
subjects. 
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enlargements of our which have been made since 1813? to be 

exhibited under the foilowing lteads: ; , , ,• ,<•, - ' 

. 1.4 Increased or decreased Revenue or Tribute* 

2 . Increased or decreased Charge of Civil Administration. 

3. Increased or decreased appropnatibn of Military Force. 

4. Increased or decreased risk of Externa! or Internal Hostility, 

I have-never had the means of acquiring any detailed -or precise rinfprmation respecting 
the financial effects produced by our conquests, or the extension of our political relations. 
What has been the increase of our revenue or tribute, and what proportions it bears to the 
increase of our civil and military charges, are questions of figures that can be accurately 
solved only by examination of documents, to which I have never had access. 

With respect to risk of hostility, we have nothing how to fear from external enemies 5 
there is no power left in India that could pretend to cope with us except Runjeet Sing 5 
and even with him, a contest, though expensive, could hardly be of long duration, n 
European enemy, if he could but reach our frontier, would find us weakened by extension, 
and by the discordant elements of which our unwieldy empire is composed, and he would 
be joined by as many of the native states as were not restrained by the immediate presence 
of a body of our troops; but the danger from that, quarter always appeared to me to be 
illusory, unless we facilitate the approach of our enemy by composing the distractions of 
the intermediate governments, inspiring them with a dread of him, by showing them how 
much we are afraid of him ourselves, and improving those resources, which, in the event 
of an invasion, would unquestionably be turned against us. Our security mainly consists 
in the desert on our frontier, and the poverty and weakness of the countries that lie 
beyond it. 

The danger that we have most to dread in India lies entirely at home. A well con¬ 
certed rebellion of our native subjects, or an extensive disaffection of our native troops, is 
the event by which our power is most likely to be shaken ; and the sphere of this danger 
is necessarily enlarged by every enlargement of our territory. The increase of oar subjects, 
and still more of our native troops, is an increase, not of our strength, but of our weak¬ 
ness : between them and us there never can be a community of feeling. We must always 
continue foreigners, and the object of that jealousy and dislike which a foreign rule never 
ceases to excite. The diversities between ourselves and the people of India are so many 
and so ..great, that we can never be blended, as in other conquests, into one people. We 
do not, and cannot mingle or intermarry with them; and even the produce of illicit inter¬ 
course is a race differing from the parent stocks, disliked by both, and, in all essential 
qualities, inferior to either. The half-castes can never render any effectual ..'assistance 
either to the natives in rising against us, or to us in suppressing their revolt. The distinc¬ 
tions of colour, language, and manners, between us and our natives subjects., are insur¬ 
mountable; and although many sanguine individuals, who have no personal knowledge of 
India, encourage the belief that the difference of religion may be removed, they who are 
better informed, and are conversant with the character of the peoples on which the ques¬ 
tion turns, are, I apprehend, more dubious of )the event and more fearful of the means by 
which it is to be compassed. I, for one, entertain great doubts whether the natives of 
India ever will be converted to Christianity; any attempt for that purpose is more likely to 
prove injurious* to ourselves than beneficmLta then*; and their conversion, even if they 
ever do become Christians, will be preceded by an advance in knowledge and power 
wllolly incompatible with their submission to our sway. In the order of events, our expul¬ 
sion from India will, in all probability, be anterior to a change of religion among the 
natives. 

VI. How far have the principles of justice and expediency been adhered to ? 

I am not sure that I clearly understand the object of this inquiry. If it be meant, to ask 
how far we have adhered to the principles of justice and expediency in the cone 
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delations with the native states, tine question is a delicate One to answer. If oiir engage¬ 
ments have been contracted with a provident care bt our own interests, they have been 
expedient ; if they have respected the rights of other states, and have been faithfully ful¬ 
filled by us, they have been -jtys.t, Blit ..the circunistances under which oiir negotiations 
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have of late years been conducted in India have exposed our dismfores ted ness, and love of 
justice to a severe trial; no native sta f te has stood on a ground pf equality with us. We 


have treated rather as patron and client than as government and government, and have had 
every , thing too much our own way; The last of our negotiations that was attended with 
any serious diffictdty, perhaps the most distinguished of them all for the ability with which 
it was that which preceded the treaty of Salbey with the 

Mahrattas in 1782; 4he peace of 1784 we received as suppliants at the hands of TippOo. 
Our alliance against the same power in 1790 was effected because the Nizam and the 
Mahrate were as anxious for it as we were; our treaty with the Nizam, preparatory to 
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own; and ail Our later negoeiations hayp been little less than dictation on onr part, arpl 
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ednpession 6n the other. Under these circumstances, it would be too much to expect 
that thb exigency of our own interests should not now and then hayp absorbed a conside- 
ration for those of the other contraeting party; but our errors, where, we have erred, have 
More in the fulfilment than in. the formation of our engagements. We have some¬ 
times confined pur vfows too much to the objects intrnediately before u% arid have not 
looked far enough ihto ulterior consequences. Satisfied with present success, we have 
left the future to shift For it$$f; and while the period of ful ! (ilra.ent was s,till distant,, have 
promised more than, in tiie epd, we found it convenient to perform. The interpretation 
of our treaties rested with ourselves; and being both judge and party,,it is. hardly to be 
wond&red' at that We sometimes stretched a point in our own favour. Diplomatic trans¬ 
actions are not, in any country, those in which a very stubborn integrity is Jo be looked 
for; and if ours in India were very rigidly''Scrutinized, it might perhaps be said that we 
had sometimes contracted engagements as if they were never to be fulfilled, aiul spinetimes 
fulfilled them as if they had never been contracted. 
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VIL Ho.w fiir have the strength and distribution of the British Indian army 
'been..rqgulafocl:by a due attention to the changes that- have occurred in our poli¬ 
tical ■ position and relations, and to their actual .condition, with reference to the 
. forces belonging to, pative states, on whose aid we could depend, or against whose 
liosttiiity.or inspbordinatiop we have to guard ? 
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Duririg . tlife period over which xny observation extended, the distribution of our military 
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tfiem/hiid that "it was'•"requisite to be prepared for the hostility of th.em all. A,striking 
Histailce df the iTecdlsity of this precaution, and of the prudence with which it w&$ observed, 
oedtifred in 1817, when , operations having been undertaken against the Pindari.es, thg. 
Peishwa, and the RAjah of Berar, instead of lending their' ftid, as by their engagements 
they Averd bound td do, and actirig against the common eneiriy r took, the first opportunity' 
of breaking into open hostility against, uk. The distribution which Had been made of our 
troops' Wiis;siidli that We were able to defeat them both, withouf diverting any portion of 
our resources from the prosecution of our original design against the Findaries, or weak¬ 
ening the ar.my of observation upon Scindia, whom, although we had a recent treaty of 
concert with him, we were obliged to keep in check with as much care as if he had been 
an r op;e,n enemy. The Nizam alone was faithful to Ins ehga|ehients, and rendered us effec-, 
tual c<:»-oocration. This distinctioa between his conduct and that of our otifer allies arose 
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eir people were 


lese causes: a considef&lc portion of bis army was ut._ 
i-lisn officers; there was no confidence or cordiality bet 
unlike the case of the Mahrattas, where the princes and 

the Nizam was a Mahometan and his people Hindoos. * $?*>- 

-nsurutes an essential distinction between many of the native states of India, and 
productive of very important consequences at critical periods of Indian history. 

VIII. How far have the civil establishments of the several residencies and agen¬ 
cies been regulated so as to secure efficiency and economy ? ■ ' , , ,,. 

The civifi establishments of the residencies and political agencies were confined, when 
I was in India, to one, and in some cases two assistants, whose duty it was to assist the 
resident or agent in the ordinary business of his office, and to conduct such detail as he 
thought fit to confide to them. Their-time was amply, and sometimes laboriously occu¬ 
pied ; and I do not see bow that part of the establishment could be improved m either 
efficiency or economy. 

IX- How far have the residents and agents been subjected to the necessary 
' checks F ■ 


The residents and political agents are not subjected to any checks beyond the ordinary 
control exercised by the government over all its subordinate officers; their distance from 
the seat of government and the nature of their employment, require that much should be 
left to their discretion, and an extensive confidence reposed in them ; their reports are hill 
and frequent, and minute details are transmitted by them to government, and in many 
cases to'each other, of every thing that is done by them in -the various branches of their 
office. Indeed, neither the scantiness nor infrequency of written reports is to be counted 
among the defects that may prevail in the administration of our Indian government; if less 
■were written, more would perhaps be read. 


X. How far has the existing system of Indian government, or home direction 
and control, been successful, or calculated to succeed in maintaining the lequisite 
vigour, constancy, promptitude, and unity of purpose, in the several gradations of 
government, direction, control, or influence; and (if an}) what change is necessary 
or advisable in the constitution of the Home, or of the Indian govern men t» 

This question embraces so many considerations which lie beyond the ordinary raiige.of 
Indian topics, and on which it would be presumptuous m me to otter an opinion, that l 
enter upon it with diffidence. In examining our Indian government, it is necessaiy to 
distinguish carefully between what it is and what it professes to be. Hie machinery by 
which we have for the last century conducted the government of India from home, never 
was nor ever could be designed for the purpose to which it is now applied. A. commercial 
enter prize liiis grown by degrees into a large empire j a body of private mdiVK uals, onm~ 
nally associated for the management of a trading venture, have been called upon to dis¬ 
charge the office of sovereign; yet this system, incongruous us it is in terms, and inadequate 
as it seems to be to its end, has varied with circumstances as they have arisen, and adapted 
. .. ..._ - . :* u.„. ™1W1 unnn in nr. I. The estabhshinen 


the Directors; at the same tune that it nas given ine lu.umcu o 
which they ought to have in the ftiiperintcndence of the Indian 

East-India direction is eagerly sought after, on account of the pow~., r;—• 

it confers: and the Court has, for many years past, been composed of precisely i 
tion of persons of whom, it is most desirable that such a body should be ec 
some among the most eminent merchants of England, and some of f ,f * rnnii ‘ 
officers of the civil and military branches of the government abroai 
would be possible to substitute, ,in the room of the Court of 1 
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any body of men, by whom' the details of the govelufnent would lie directed with greater 
diligence and integrity, or with a more honest solicitude for the welfare of (lie people ^ 

of India; and the advantages of large and enlightened views in framing measures, and of 
promptitude and vigour in executing them, are secured by the concentration of all the ”• 0 M 

higher powers of government in a single individu^lj chosen, in effect, by the ministcis ot 
the Crown, frofii 'tliut class in Which^ ffam education and habit, the best qualities of a 
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statesman are likely to be found, 

The principal defects in the Court of Directors arc, perhaps, the want of ari effective respon¬ 
sibility, which is inherent in the constitution of all large bodies, and the unsteadiness and 
- ■ • < * iM \ ';;^e answer to the-Q'rders- 


change of purpose arising from the frequent chaxige ot el 
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sent out bv one chairman has hardly been received when he 4 as been replaced by another, 
entertaining probably different opinions; .and endeavouring to reverse, instead of prosecuting 
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the measures of his predecessor. It would perhaps be better if the Directors were tower in 
number, and if the chairman were to remain longer in office. 
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It has been suggested that the members of the Court, should be distributed into 1 the 
J • 1 jlone, but according to their respective 


different committees, not, as at present, bv seniority £ 

qualifications. But how is this process of distribution to be conducted ? Who is to tnake 

li 1 _ 1 _... ’.f milfli* with wlin 


it: aim it were competently made, with what temper would it be received ,b 

who were the objects, of it? How would a new Director be reconciled to the sentence which 
excluded him from the exercise of real power, and condemned him to the drudgery of ware¬ 
housing and shipping ? The dissatisfaction that would be excited in those who were degraded 
to the lower stations, and the jealousy that would pervade the whole body, would more than 
counterbalance anv benefit that could arise from even .the most judicious and successful. 
’ * ap /4.;^iKv , *fS"r.ri Ac it ic ftiffufiiftiia.1 Director Basses in. rota- 
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exercise of the principle bf distribution. As it is, every individual Director passes in rota- 
a _i. a. nemm nPortmmiHAftft frnm th#> lowest to the highesthe acauires b v 
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tion through the whole range of committees from the lowest to the highest; he acquires by 
experience'a knowledge of the details of each successive department; fas. opinion and vote 
are received in the consideration of every measure that is brought for final decision before the 
Court at large; and be he at what part of the scale he may, he knows that ho is there by 
right, and that he neither does any prejudice .to the claims of others, nor suffers any in 
his own. 


The patronage of India was placed in the hands ol the Directors, to prevent its giving au 
undue influence to the Crown; and it is the more Important to inquire how it has beer 
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administered, because the local governments can take their civil and mihtery agent* only 
out of the writers an< cadets appointed from England. The appointments are made by the 
Directors individually, with no other restriction on their choice than that of age j they 
niust not be less than 15.nor more than 22 ; and one of the best securities that the choice mil 
''fell^' :i '' r.Ai.nAm!. ;« t-hnf if an obipcl 
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able family m England. that Has not a reunion employ eu iunc. •>«« ... *»«. -* 

receives-a better moral and intellectual education than that, from which the writers and 
cadets are drawn. Among so large a number there is no doubt a fair average of talent; and 
any difference that may appear in after life between English and Indian functionaries, arises 
not from any original superiority in the former, or any imperfection in the method of 
selecting the latter/buWrom the difference of circumstances in which they have respectively 
been placed Ih Englaud the mati of business lives in the world, in personal intercourse 
aud collision with other men ; in India, the greater part of his life is passed at a retired 
station his business is mostly done in waiting, and his education may be said to be begun 
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mnl finished at the desk. If it., is admitted that the public servants m India perform all the 
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duties which belong to them ably and efficiently, it can be no just ground of objection that 
they do not possess qualifications which they have had no means of acquiring, and which 
they never cah be called upon to exercise. 

But although it is not pretended that the appointments to India are ill made, as it is, it is 


said Ail! they might be better made. It has therefore been proposed that they should be 
declared objects of competition, and that candidates for them should be tried by the tes| ot 
-• - v • 1 vi. T 2 examination. 
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examination. If any new test fie .■.ccfesary, ail examination may be the only one that can 
be had ; “but after all, is it adequate to its purpose ? In how many instances does a conhdeut 
temper oive the advantage in an examination, over Superior knowledge ; and v\hat changes 
take plane in the relation of practical ability after the age at which appointments arem^de 
to India. When men’s talents have expanded and they have been tried m the business o» 
life, how different an 'order do they take among theriisolves from that, in which they stood at 
leaving school. The examination of the boy is a very inadequate test of the proficiency of th© 

' man. 

If there 

it is the College 

- ■ i a, ■ -W'ISBLl' 

Haileybury, as it is called, is, in fact, neither a college uor a school ; it. haf not the discipline 
of cither, and it, partakes of the disadvantages of both. The mischief of the College at 
Calcutta is, that, it collects together a large number of young men at a very critical age, and 
under circumstances of great temptation, and thus encourages those habits ot early, extrava¬ 
gance atid debt which constitute the besetting evil of India. It is a mistake to suppose 
that young men are better fitted tor India by a peculiar education. The best, education they 
can have is the same that would fit them for the liberal professions at home. Let them go first 
to a public school, and afterwards to the University. Their not going out so young as 
they now do, would, hi all respects, beau advantage; they would fare bettei it the]/ 
were not to go till after 20; their constitution would be more likely to stand the climate,.mid 
thev would acquire by that time a greater steadiness of character to resist temptation. Give 
them as much classical and general knowledge as you can, and leave Oi iental literatine 
alone. If the.- question .were putin India, many more would be found to, lament the want of 
Greek 1 and Latin, than that of Persian and Hindoostanee. %ch country will best teach 
that which is proper to itself. Let the candidate for Indian employment be taught in Lug land 
what an English gentleman is expected to know, and he will learn in India all that the 
business of India requires. v ;: ; ^0; ; 0V; : ‘.. :•i': >X -. ,' v • f' f; .'<;• . 

But if the Home government is found to answer a purpose to which in its construction it 
seerris inadequate, the government abroad, on the contrary, does les.s in.practice than it pro¬ 
mises in principle, and disappoints the expectations which in appearance it is calculated to 
excite. It is a system too essentially English : it has little or nothing Indian in it, and does 
not accord either with the original institutions of the country, or with the habits and 
opinions of its inhabitants. Those by whom the scheme of our Indian government: was 
framed, seem to have thought that what suited us in England would therefore suit the people 
of India. They overlooked the wide difference in the condition of the two countries, and 
forgot that an elaborate system, which might be admirably calculated for the artificial state 
winch we had reached through a long course of progressive improvement, was wholly unsurted 
to the homely manner which had prevailed for ages, without any change, in India, a he 
original institutions of every country, in whatever light they may be regarded by foreignei s, 
have in them almost always something that peculiarly adapts them to the wants and ciicuni- 
stances of the people to whom they belong. Whether it be that the people are fitted to the 
institutions, or the institutions to the people, they have existed in India from time immemo¬ 
rial together, and an accordance has grown up between them which cannot be .violated 
without injury. The people of India have no confidence in our system ; they abhor its cum¬ 
brous- forms, its endless delays, its grevious^^penses. t heap and summary justice is what 
they were accustomed to, and what they want, but%hat from us they have never had. We 
have endeavoured to remove what we thought evils in the native system.; but in many instances 
those evils were rather apparent than real; and the same maybe said of many of the 
advantages which we intended to substitute for them. With all our power to protect our 
subjects from external violence, with all our honest desire to secure them in their rights, and 
all our costly establishments to administer justice to them, still our Government has no 
sympathy with their opinions, i>or any hold upon their attachment. I he subjects o» othci 
states wlio possess none of these advantages, and seem to have no security for either; person 
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re a Lucknow horseman hav ing complained loudly of the wickedness of his 


own government, and being asked whether he desired to be transferred to that of the English, 
exclaimed with great fervency, Miserable as we are, of all miseries keep us from that!” It 
is vain to talk of the opinions winch the natives bf India ought to entertain of our system ; 
*his is the opinion which in point of fact, they do entertain of it. They are of a vindictive and 


litigious character, and there is no purpose, I fear, to which our trihunals are more frequently 
applied, or to which unfortunately they are more easily applicable, than that of enabling a 
rich man to destroy a poor one by protracted litigation. Our system had approached 
nearest to what it ought to be under the government bf Mr. Hastings. It had before been 
improving ; it has since declined. The fault of this has been neither in the design nor in the 
administration. It was framed by very upright and very able men, actuated,by the most 
earnest desire to promote the happiness of our Indian subjects; audit has been administered 
by a body exemplary in the discharge of their public duties. But the authors of the system, 
eminent as their other qualifications may have been, were deficient in local experience, and 
the utmost degree of zeal and, ability in those by whom it is administered is insufficient to 
overcome its inherent unfitness for its end, and to wrest a whole people from the immemo¬ 
rial usuages of their country. 

But no consequence perhaps of the introduction of our system has been more prejudicial 
than the utter extinction it has occasioned of the upper class of society among the natives. 
Not a single individual can now be found among them answering to our description of a 
gentleman. Every avenue to creditable employment is closed against them, arid whether in 
civil or military service, they are equally excluded from distinction. No native of India can 
attain to a civil office of sufficient rank to admit of his sitting down without permission in 
the presence bf the youngest writer that has arrived from England; and in the army he must 
enlist as a private soldier, and can never rise to a rank that will place him above being 
commanded by an English serjeant. The distance between us and our Indian subjects has 
been said to be immeasurable.” Why has that distance always been so great ? Why are 
we still so ignorant of their real views and opinions ? Why have we acquired so little of the 
very information which it most imports us to possess ? Not for want of a knowledge 
of their language, not for want of diligence or curiosity, but partly from the reserve of our 
national character, and still more from the prevalence of a system which precludes the 
possibility of confidential intercourse, and rigidly severs those whom it ought to be its object 
to draw together. Wo hold no other relation with them than that of master and servant. 
Other European people have kept themselves much less apart from the natives of India; the 
French, in particular, live on more friendly terms, and treat them with more familiarity than 
we do 5 they are consequently more popular, and wherever they have been known, are still 
considered with more kindness than the English, The common people at Hydrabad think 
that they clo honour to an European by addressing him as Monsieur Bussy,” though it is 
upwards of 70 years since M. Bussy left the place ; ancLthe tomb of M. Raymond is still 
illuminated by a contribution from the corps which he commanded, though it Is between 
30 and 40 years since any Frenchman was attached to it. 

It may now be difficult for us to Vetrace our steps, but I am satisfied that it will be wise in 
us to do so. We should simplify our system, and make it cheaper, more expeditious, and more 
summary. As wo cannot make the people conform to our institutions, we should make our 
institutions conform to the people. We can accustom ourselves to the Indian laws and 
customs more easily than we can reconcile the Indian people to those of England. Laws are 
meant for the people they are to govern, not for those by whom they are to be administered. 
We should take care not to admit* under the plausible semblance of improvement, changes 
that might by degrees impair the efficacy of a system that it ought to be our object to main¬ 
tain. It is-from the very desire to improve, that most of our errors have arisen. Above all, 
we ought to find respectable employment for the natives, to acquire some hold upon their 
interests if we have none upon their affections. Native agents would be infinitely cheaper 
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than the European T and there is hardl^ a branch of the government in which they m%ht not 
•be extensively 1 - employed- with advantage to m as well as to themselves. la the colIectiSn of 
the' revenue., if their own method be adopted> as it ought to be,., they must be more at feme 
than we are; the details of commerce they understand- and conduct quite as vviell as ourselves ; 
as diplomatists they are eminently skilful, and in the administration of ji&fiife,' their superior 
knowledge of the language and manners of one another gives them a decided advantage''over 

from the-testimony. of native 
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witnesses ; the reason is, not that the natives will not tell the truth, but tluit they tell it in 
their owm way, in a conventional th 0 y tfelpseives understand and we do not,. 

We certainly should not find among the natives now the same integrity that we consider 
essential among ourselves ; but if had example and bad habits have degraded, good example 
and good habits might, by degrees, restore them|f at all events we should hold out some 
inducement to them to behave well, and if we desire them to become deserving of confidence, 
should show that we are willing to place confidence in them. Our native army is the most 
important branch of our government, it is at once that to which we must look for the sup¬ 
port of our power, and from which 1 fear we have most to apprehend the subversion, of it 
Yet even there I cannot but think that wo might employ the natives in higher ranks and with, 
more authority than we now do. Indeed if we raise them in some branches of the service, 
we must raise them in others also. We should endeavour to give them, - if .possible, an in¬ 
terest in the maintenance of our whole system, and although there will be greater risk in 
confiding military than civil authority, a time must come when it will be a question, not 
•whether it will be safe to trust, but whether it will be possible to - exclude them. 

But if our institutions tire simplified, and especially if the natives are Shore extensively 
employed in the administration of them, might not otir own officers be reduced in number? 
Might not the judicial and revenue branches of the service be consolidated? Might not 
even the civil and military be combined? Why should not nil the young men who are 
sent to India be appointed originally to the army, and employed afterwards, according to 
their capacity and acquirements, in civil as well as military duties ? This would be an 
adoption of the usage of India, and, in a certain degree, a return to our own early prac- 
~ Under the native governments, all ranks, titles, and distinctions are military in their 
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origin; all estates are held by military tenure? and all authority is exercised according to 
military forms. In Europe, if every soldier is a gentleman, in India every gentleman is a 
soldier* Our own army in India has at all times been remarkable for the number of able 
men it has produced, and some of our most gifted revenue and political officers have been 
bred in the military profession. There would be ample time for the young officers to learn 
and discharge all their duties, and I am satisfied that a much smaller finmber than that 
now employed would be equal to the performance of all that really requires to be done.' 
Fire amount of business generally keeps pace with the number of hands there are to do it. 
Few as they may he, nothing that is essential will be neglected, and where there are many? 
tliey make work as fast as they despatch it. All the forms of business in India wdukl be 
iinprovedyby being-shpiteiied;; ' I 
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The diminution of numbers would occasion a diminution of expense to the government, 
at the same time that it would admit of an increase of salary to their officers. Whatever 
portion of their revenue they can afford to allot to the executive branch of the service had 
better be divided into a few liberal, than into many small salaries. Officers employed, as 
those in India are, or ought to be, deservoUo. he liberally paid. This principle was long 
acted upon with incontestable advantage, and no good has been done by the recent depar¬ 
ture'from it, : -• " T-' ■ ■■;i r r \ ' 
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It has been the fashion to call our government in India a government of opinion. This 
is one of those plausible phrases which impose upon us by pretending to solve in terras 
questions of which they do not touch the substance. Our government in India is no more 
& government of opinion than any other government where the many are necessarily con¬ 
trolled by the few. The natives are not held in subjection by any opinion that we are 
wiser or better than they are, or that we govern them better than they would be governed 
1P% -YY by 
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the alterations which I have suggested in 
ment in India, I shall perhaps be thought to have taken a very narrow v 
>re we inquire what change it may be best to make in th“ 
re must satisfy ourselves whether any such change is 
2, that all projects founded on the substitution of a new, 
j old system, will prove visionary. _ There are no defects in the presen I 
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prudent and careful process might not remove; and surely the abolition of a government 
that is not bad would not be warranted by the mere possibility that the one to be substi¬ 
tuted for it might prove better. We see all the defects of a system that is in action, and 
only the virtues of those that are projected. Our business is to give India the best prac¬ 
ticable government we can find, not the best possible one we can conceive: we have no 
right to indulge our fondness for speculation at her expense, and to make her a subject for 
our experiments. Hitherto our measures have been too much in advance of the condition 
of the people, and have been calculated for a state of circumstances, which they may reach 
at some future time, but which they are as yet far from having attained. In whatever 
alterations we project, we had better look back rather than forward. We cannot hope 


to do more for the prosperity and happiness of the country than has been already accom¬ 
plished by those who have gone before us. Neither we nor our subjects^ should have 
any reason to complain, if we could govern India as well as it was governed ip [the time of 
Akber. 

(Signed) H. ItUssEjx. 
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LETTER from Captain J. G. DUFF to T. HYDE VILLIERS, Esq. 
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,s “ I. Acquisitions from 1818 to 1823. 

I have had access to no official correspondence relative to this question since 1823. 
The acquisitions of most importance since 1813 are the cessions of 1817 by the Peishwa, 
in Guzerat, the Northern Concan and the Carnatic; the conquests of 1818 from Holkar 
and the Rajah of Nagpoor, but principally that of the whole of the Feishwa’s dominions, 
with the exception of the territory reserved for the Rajah of Sattarah. 

Very material changes in our political relations have also been effected in the period 
under review, extending to a complete revision of our treaties with the Rajpoot, as well as 
the Mahratta states, besides the settlement with the Nabob of Bhopal, with Umeer Khan, 
and the treaty with Nepaul, consequent upon the Goorkha war. 

II. Political relations. 

The alliances formerly subsisting with the Nizam, the Gaikwar, and the king of Oude, 
continue in force. Some alterations have of course been requisite in all of them, owing to 
some share of the recent: acquisitions from the Peishwa and Nepaulese, of which they 
received portions; but the treaty with the Guikwar underwent considerable revision in 
order to consolidate our respective territories, and to obtain from him a more adequate 
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Scindia^ territory and resources remain nearly the same as left by the treaties of 1808 
and 1805 ; but, by our reserving the power of collecting his acknowledged tribute from 


subordinate cb-bpenuion to British power, our Government takiiig iipon ttself the external 
protection of their territories, anti they becoming bound to assist us with all their dis¬ 
posable troops, if required. I do not now recollect the provisions of all the treaties, blit I 
think in most of those concluded by the Marquis of Hastings there is iio particular stipu¬ 
lation as to the numerical strength of the military force to be so granted; we are left in 
that respect to act as we may deem expedient. 

IV. Duties of Residents and Political Agents. 

T^he nature of the dutife,belonging to political residents and agents, when not charged 
with any extraordinary powers, either of directing military measures, or of guiding ix>terhal 
admmistration, is. •simply that of envoys plenipotentiary, to follow whatever instructions 
may be sent by the authority which they represent, to guard against any infringement of 
treaties, to extend all proper protection to subjects of th^ir own government, to report all 
events of importance, and, from time to time, the general state of the country where thb|f 
mission may be, and, in short, every object of their instructions, whether as to men or 
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I believe it; will be found, invariably, that if the agents have not exceeded, their instruc¬ 
tions, the effects of their presence, since bur political povyer elevation, 

have been beneficial to the interests of the princes exactly in proportion as they 1 . ' 

induced or constrained to follow the recomrnendatidns of tlie*British Government 


jifhavfe been 
went. 


Vii Financial effects. Political consequences. 


I have no very correct means of replying to this question for the reasons already stated. 
The finances, alter paying the many claims devolving upon us after live conquest, were 
not, in the first instance, ' greatly augmented, but much was immediately gained by 
strengthening and securing the rest of pur empire- The income, however, during the 
few years that I afterwards remained in the country, increased progressively; and, if 
seasons hadcontinued favourable, there was every apparent hope that this prosperity 
would continue both by increase and saying ; the one resulting from extended cultivation 
and improved management, and the other from a reduction of expenses and the.hjtpse of 
lives of pensioners. 1 . ' 1f { ,'y/ ^ , '' 

I think the reveilles? of the Peishwate • territory’ acquired • in 1817*18,.. including the ces¬ 
sions by the treaty of Pponah, and deducting the sovereignty assigned to the Rajah of 
Sattarah, scarcely amounted to a crore of rupees. The increased charges of the civil 
administration of Bombay became of cotirse considerable ; but .in consequence of the aug- 
mentation which took place by the revision of arrangements with the Guikwar, there was 
very little increase to the regular army, and two-thirds of the irregular horse were gra¬ 
dually discharged: some of them also were transferred to the service of the Rajah of 
Sattarah. ' ' 

IirthePeishwa’s territories, in the Deccan, the risk of internal disturbance became con ¬ 
siderable.' A vast body of iinemployeil'sMfifeiy were thrown Upon the country, not only 
of those who had composed, the Pei&hwa’s army, both MaHrati&s and foreigners, but those 
of the disbanded armies of Ho.lk.ar, Scindia, and the Rajah of Berar, many of whom being 
natives of the Deccan, returned home when the superfluous troops of those princes were 
disbanded. Although much was done to render the conquest as palateable as possible to 
our new subjects, it was not to be expected that those who had lost their livelihood or 
their possessions could become favourable to our government On the contrary, we knew 
that many were ready to join, not merely in any feasible attempt to overturn our power, 
tN, , . 1 : ' ■ > ' * ' ’ ' ' 1 H r : «. ‘ 'but 
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, , -sent plunder‘land anarchy. Vigilance quashed the 

its it did not prevent, and every month passed added to their habits of 


peace and our chances of security. The Peishwa had been the secret instigator or abettor 
of every plot formed against our pot#r iu India for a series of years, and the mere deposal 

Of that iofaf nntWi hoifiD’ vvas hv itsrtlf a (iiOa«iiff'n;hi -' 1 • J - ■ ’ 1 1 


, self a measure which contributed, in ah essential degree 

external hostility. 

VI. Subsidiary Alliances. 

"*“ of. subsidiary alliances* as planned by the genius of the Marquis Wellesley 


was formed on a clear view of what our situation rendered expedient. His removal from 
India left his great design unfinished. The expansive arch, with its base resting .on 
Calcutta and Bombay, which he had. so nearly completed, was left 'Without driving the 
key-stone. But the wavering policy which dictated the measures of the succeeding 
administration in India, and of which so many dreadful scenes of hitman misery were the 
consequence, is not more chargeable to the Court of directors than to the British Cabiuet 
of that period ; a policy, the secret springs of which may be traced to the very virtues of 
our constitution, which have a tendency, under every popular government, to embarrass 
distant or prolonged political enterprizes, and to craihp a nation’s energies in foreign 
war 
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Thenccessity forcompletirig the Marquis Wellesley’s plan, which was clearly foretold and 
recorded by Lord Lake in 1805V soon became apparent; but.it vyas not until twelve yeans 
afterwards that ihe determination of our government to suppress the power of the Linda- 
rees, ledto proofs of the pplit5c<il/cbiife^eracy which was in a ’manner forced to declare 
itself before the parties were fully prepared, or rather before the East-1 nejia Company 
was sufficiently exhausted-for their purpose. More complete evidence of what the Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley proposed could not have been adduced than the events which led to the 
war of l817, and the deposal of the Peishwa. 

VII. Distribution of the Ajrmy. 

On the side of India with which I am acquainted, I should say that the strength and 
distribution of the army had been well regulated, and with attention to our political 
position internally atul externally. As far as regards internal tranquillity, there is, in that 
respect! a political advantage in the very detect that arises from the dispersed state of our 
military body in numerous garrisons and stations. With one very great disadvantage in Defects. 
a military point of view, that of allowing few opportunities of having the troops exercised 
bodies, and in so far less efficient for the purpose of exterior defence, it 
affords considerable advantages, particularly in such countries as the Deccan and Ratty- Advantages 
war, where small parties of plunderers would have greater facilities of marauding if the ° 

troops were collected. Their neighbourhood gives confidence to the peaceful, and 
overawes those who are otherwise disposed. Their own ^supplies are more easily and 
cheaply obtained than if they were in masses. They circulate some money in the dif¬ 
ferent districts, and of course facilitate operations in the civil department by the coun¬ 
tenance which a military body in India as yet affords. 

VIII. Residencies. 

Within my limited knowledge, the establishments of the residencies and agencies are 
regulated with economy, and on a footing of respectability which should render them 
perfectly efficient 


IX, Checks upon the Diplomatic Department. 

ham not aware of any particular checks in the diplomatic department, excepting the 
prohibition as to presents; nor do I very well see how they could be imposed, as it is 
impbsiible to foresee the circumstances against which we 'have to guard. A dishonest 
envoy is the worst of traitors, as a foolish one is a calamity and a reproach. If he be so 
" vi. U weak 
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sak or So unprincipled as to fall irfto the power of a native court, either by flattery or 
rruptioh, • he might sometimes do much mischief by misrepresentation, or by sqpine- 
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ness. However, 1 do believe, the servants of the East-Jndia ’Company are fully 
public-spirited, und honourable a body as exist; and although there are delinquents or 
doubtful persons every where, individual character is so well knQ^n, |rbm; : yotith to man¬ 
hood, that the ruling authorities ought, in general, to be able to prevent an improper 
person from being placed in such a situation. In short, the best Check is to be found in 
the agent’s character, and in the words of Henri Qimtre: “ Miite xa-ni*n&m /*> nihil '** 


the agent’s dWarhcter, and in the words of Henri 'Quatrej'‘‘; 3 fiVfesd/iae 7 »i i m e( nihil diem. 
X. India Company,'Constitution of. 

The growth and present constitution of the East-India Company form the most e? 
ordinary history of polity ip the Universe. A vast dominion thriving, or at all 'ey 
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extra- 


expanding, under a system of apparent incongruity. 


events 


IS 


Character of the 
Directors. 
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the greater part, -since tbe^earliesbperiod* -are, on the wjjole, a wonderful record of caution 
and discernment; and, with few exceptions, 1 am bound to add, of justice and honour. 

The exercise of sovereignty, and the interests of their trade, occasionally present the 
strangest anomalies. At one time we see them generous and enterprising as the English, 
at another wary and selfish as their rivals the Dutch. Parental as a government, grasping 
as merchants; covetous of gain, yet scrupulously dispensing justice, even when involving 


■ 


yown loss. 


The question. 
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If:the nation persevere in demanding the sacrifice of all exclusive privilege, the diffi¬ 
culty probably will be, in what manner to afford such equitable compensation as may 
not ceccasion a stop or derangement in the machine of government. As far as regards 


KM 


this view of the subject, if there be a deficiency, whether the charter be renewed or not, 
whether the government be King’s or Company’s, the nation must grant some equivalent 
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Direction and 


control at home, 


D . MR r ,.• T .;,.. Mpf. . w * ... m »i<A.citni w/u»c gjrai)t §orfte cquiyi 

in lieu of what the one yields arid the other obtains. Engrafting more of the Indian debt 
on that of England, although not so unreasonable as many people suppose, will not be 
permitted. An enhanced tax on British imports into India, or such encouragement to 
the admission of produce as must improve the resources of that territory, are ideas deeply 
at issue with §t%ry interests. But let the legislative assembly of our country recollect, 

mere balancing of our own selfish interests. Their motives 
■5 minds and condition of the natives of India, must spring from 
a higher source; and, regardless of the grovelling question of who wins and who loses, 
let them look to that one grand and worthy object, the improvement and happiness of a 
hundred millions of human beings, whom Providence has committed to the charge of 

Great Britain, and, be.it remembered, to her responsibility. 

1 believe the present system of direction and control to be as good as any that couid.be 
devised for India. There may be anomalies and difficulties in managing the details of 


thatthese considerations are the mere balancing of our own selfish interests 
for ameliorating the 





and abroad. 
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from the effects on every branch of th e . se rvice, a more explicit definition of the, powers 
of the authorities at home, ora stricter cb«®bl over the actions of the Governor- General 
abroad, might not.be attended With the same practical benefits to the British nation. 




The Parliamentary enactment, which put an end to the divided nature of authority in 
India, and vested a controlling power in the Governor-General in Council over the other 
presidencies, was attended, we know, with consequences in the highest degree salutary, 
although die first exercise of (.hat power ^yas one of the few arbitrary proceedings justly 
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chargeable to Warren Hastings, whilst his subsequent endeavour to make amends, was 

<» noKLv J r,. . ww. . . C l-i I j .... ...... t, ... k. Ul ..... ....... ... ^ .1,_ ' 


& noble instance of his candour and magnanimity* 
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j lb 8. JONES, Esq. to the Right Honourable CHARLES GRANT, 
miau of tlie Select Committee on East-Ihdia Affairs. 

A."'j : ; 

e of the permission which I received from you as president. of the India 
3 hqnour to transmit to you the under-mentioned papers, in the hope 
that they may be of some use to the East-India Committee, in the prosecution of that 
branch of their inquiry which relates to the political administration of the Company’s 
affairs. I am quite aware that for the accuracy, both of the statements and of the obser¬ 
vations contained in these papers, the responsibility rests solely with me. 

1. A Summary. Statement-, explanatory of the Progress of tbt; Territorial Dominion and 

Political Connections of the British Government in India, from the.year 1765 to the 
present time. 

2. A Statement, showing the Nature of the 


several States and Chiefs of India. 


is at present subsisting with the 

A Review of the System of Subsidiary Alliance, with reference to its subserviency to 
British Interests, and to its operation on the Character and Condition of the 
Native States in which it has been established. 


India Board, 1st August 1832. 


I have the honour, &c, 
(Signed) 


B. S'. Jonjes- 


"I 1. A Summary Statement, explanatory of the Progress of the Territorial Dominion 
and Political Connections of the British Government in India, from the year 1765 
to the present time.* 

Previously to the acquisition of the Dewanny, the East-India Company possessed in 
Bengal: Factories at Calcutta, CossimbaZar and Dacca, and a district in the vicinity of 
Calcutta denominated the 24 Pergunnabs, which had been ceded by the Nabob of Rengal 
(Meer Jaffier) in the year 1789 On the Eastern Coast of the peninsula they possessed 
Madras, Fort St. David, some settlements in the Northern Circars, and a district deno¬ 
minated the Seven Magans, situated near to Madras, which district had been ceded to 
them in 1763 by Mahomed Alii, then Nabob of the Carnatic; and on the Western coast 
of India their possessions consisted of the fort and Island of Bombay and the town and 
castle oT Surat. 

On the 12th August 1765, the Mogul Shah Allum granted to the East-India Company 
the Dhwanny, or Collection of the revenue of Bengal,' Behar and Orissa. He also granted 
“ by way of inaum or free gift, without the least participation of any person whatever in 
the samie,” the Northern Circars, to which latter grant the Nizam or Soubahdar of the 
Deccan acceded on the 12th November of the following year. One of these districts, 
called the Guntoor Circar, was, at t. he date of the grant, held as a jaghire for life by 
Bazaulet Jung, the Nizam’s brother, by an agreement with whom, dated 27tb April 1779, 
the government of Fort St. George rented that Circar, and it did not come into their 
actual possession until after the death of Bazaulet Jung, which took place in September 
,1788. For the whole of the Northern Circars the Compa ny paid to the Nizam an annual 
pescush or tribute of seven lacs of rupees, which vias itedeemed in the yfear 1823 by the 

,; ^v' ^■" " payment 


10 Xhis paper was prepared for the purpose of affording a general view of the course of events, to those who had not 
previously paid much attention to India affairs. 
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payment of the sum of rupees .ljl^, 66 , 666 , for the purpose of enabling the Nizam to 
liquidate his debts. 

In-virtue of that payment, the Circars arc now held in full sovereignty by the British 
Government. I.■ • 3 ■' ? 

The acquisition's above enumerated laid the' foundations of the polltitisipp<>vrer of Great 
Britain in India. They wei'e the result of contests With the native princes, in Some of 
whicli the French took an active part. ' •' 

In the year l'^75» Asoph-ud-iDowlah, the Vizjer of Oude, ceded the primiico, of Benares 
to the East-Intlia Company, by whose aid in the preceding year he had bebri enabled to 
reduce to subjection the tributary chief of the Rohillas, a warlike and turbulent tribe. 
It is tobe noted, that the policy of this' proceeding was questioned athome. - ^ . 

A war broke out between the Mahrattas and the Company in the year l77q, and in the 
year 1/80 Ryder Alii, the ruler of Mysore, commenced hostilities, ■which, after his death, 
were prosecuted by his spu and successor Tippoo Sultan. Peace was concluded with the 
Mahrattas in 1/82, and with Tippoo Sultan in 1J84. By the treaty of §albay, which is 
dated IJth May 1782, the Mahrattas ceded to the Company the island of Salsette, in the 

vicinity of Bouibkly, an acquisition of considerable value. 

In the year 1789 the peace of India was again disturbed by an act of aggression com¬ 
mitted by Tippoo Sultan on the Rajah of Travancore, an ally of the British Government. 
In the war which ensued, both the Nizam arid the Peishwa took part against the Sultan, 
who, on the 18th March 1792, was compelled, when the edmbiued forces had advanced 
to Seriugapatam, to subscribe a treaty by which be,gave up the halt of his dominions. 
'Pile territory thus wrested from Tippoo was divided by Lojrd Corniyallis, in equal portions, 
between the Company, the Nizam, and the Peisbwa. 

In the interval between the peace of Seringkpatam ahd the Mysore war of 1799, a 
dispute arose between the Mahrattas and the Nizam, ju which tiie Governor-General, Sir 
John Shore, actuated by a strict regard to the pacific principles which had been con¬ 
stantly enjoined from home, refused to interfere. 

-The power of Nizam was materially reduced by the cessions and pecuniary sacrifices 
which were exacted from him by his successful opponents, and he would probably have 
* fallen entirely tinder their dominant influence, but for the untimely death of the young 
Peishvva Madarow, on the 27th October 1795. This event occasioned serious divisions 
amongst the Muhratta chiefs. Naua Eurnavese, the principal minister at.Poo.hab,- with a 
view tostrengthen his party, endeavoured to gain the support of the/Niaam’s government, 
and resigned on the part'of the Poonah state the territorial cessions which had been 
wrested from bis Highness, ^ 1 

During Sir John Shore’s administration, the British troops, under Sir Robert Aber- 
crombv, were employed to put down a formidable rebellion of the Kohillas, a tribe sub¬ 
ject to* the supremacy of the Vizier of Gude. They were with some difficulty reduced to 
subjection, in, the year 1794. g. ,77dr-c ! ;h ’V d/i-wf ' 

The approach of a hostile army under Zemaun Shah, the King of the Afghanns, and 
the utter inefficiency of the Vizier’s troops, rendered it necessary to adopt precautions for 
the security of the Oudc frontier. Among, other measures, Sir John Shore, in the 
beginning of the year 1797, prevailed upon'the Vizier Asoph«ud-Dowlah to agree to an 
increase of the subsidiary force, by the addition of a regiment of European and one of 
native-cavalry. * |«j , 1 ;r ST <i !§|| ’ ' ■ ’ 

In the month of September 179*7 Asoph-ud-Dowlah died, and his reputed son, Vizier 
Ali, was permitted to ascend the vacant musnud ; but on discovering the spiliiousness of 
Vizier Ali’s birth, Sir John Shore deposed him, and conferred the government upon 
Suadut Ali, the brother of the late Vizier. By a treaty with him, dated February 21, 
1798, the subsidiary force was further increased, and Suadut Ali ceded to the British 

Government 
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Teignmouth. 

Lord TeignmoiUh was succeeded in the oflk*e of Governor-General by the Earl of M.or- 
uingtoo, now Marquis Wellesley. 

Tip poo Sultan, although greatly reduced by the result of bis last contest, bad never 
ceased to cherish the design of renewing hostilities at the first favourable opportunity, and 
when Lord Wellesley reached India, 26th April 1798, Tippoo was preparing for war. 

Whatever were the advantages of the neutral system which had been observed by the 
late GovertJotvGenerai, they were obtained by the loss of a considerable portion of the 
influence which the British Government had formerly enjoyed at the courts of Poonah and 
Hydrabad, at both of which a strong French party existed. Indeed, the .most efficient 
portion of the Nizam’s army was officered and commanded by Frenchmen- 

It was a primary object of Lord Well esley to recover the ground which had thus been 
lost. By an admirable stroke of policy, his Lords hip prevailed upon the Nizam to disband 
the French corps, and to substitute for them a British subsidiary force. The negotiations 
at Poona!), for the revival of the triple alliance of 1/90, failed of success, apd Lord Wel¬ 
lesley was forced to proceed in his operations against Tippoo Sultan without any satisfac¬ 
tory settlement with either the Peishwa or Seindia, who were strongly suspected tp be 
much more inclined to tuke part with than against the enemy. 

Tippoo Sultan had, in the early, part of the year 1798, deputed -ambassadors : to the 
government of Mauritius, for the purpose of forming an alliance with the French Govern¬ 
ment, and of obtaining military assistance. In the proclamation published at Mauritius, 
it v?as distinctly stated, that Tippoo only waited for the succour of France to declare war 
against the English, and that it was his ardent desire to expel them from India. The 
invasion of Egypt by the French, if it had not been originally planned with a view to the 
assistance of Tippoo, might, it was evident, be converted to that purpose, and Lord Wel¬ 
lesley was therefore determined to frustrate such a design by the immediate adoption of the 
most vigorous measures. His Lordship, however, tried the effect of negotiation, and it 
was not until the month of February 1799 that he was compelled to abandon all hopes 
of averting war. The armies of Bombay and of Madras, the latter of which had been 
joined by the Nizam’s contingent, entered the territories of Mysore, and advanced to 
Seringgpatam, which, on the 4th of May, was taken by assault. Tippoo Sultan fell; and 
the dominion of the house of Hyder passed away. 

After bestowing a portion of the late Sultan’s territories upon a youth descended from 
the former Rajahs of Mysore, Lord Wellesley divided the remainder between the Company 
and the Nizam. 

The conquest of Mysore required, in Lord Wellesley’s opinion, a revision of our political 
relations with the principal powers of the Deccan. The restless character of the Mahratta 
nation, the advantages presented by the local position of some of the states of India to 
the future intrigues of the French, and the actual establishment of many French officers 
in the service of Seindia, concurred in his Lordship’s opinion, to render it a measure of 
indispensable precaution either to acquire an ascendancy in the councils of the Mahratta 
chieftains,, or to unite ourselves in a defensive alliance with the powers which formed a 
barrier between aur territories and those of the Mahrattas. Actuated by these motives, 
Lord Wellesley concluded a new treaty with the Nizam, dated the 12th October 1800, in 
terms which not only provided for a considerable augmentation of the subsidiary force, but 

substituted 
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substituted territorial cessions in place of the pecuniary subsidy payable under the treaty of 
1798. By this last arrangement we obtained complete possession of the districts whielvliftd 
been alloitefll'to theNizam as his share of the countries obtained from Tippoo 8bIUui in th,® 
wars of ,1.792 and 1799: and the Nizam became entitled tolhe full protection of the Com¬ 
pany against any power that should attack him. His Highness on his part bound himself 
tosubmit to bur arbitration all disputes with other-states.”' 




Previously to noticing the transactions which ensued with the MaHrattas, it is prdper to 
advert to the affairs of Oude and of the Carnatic. ! i 


The north-western frontier of India had for three or four successive years been me- 
imped with invasion by Zemaun Shah, the King of the Afgbauns, whose avowed object if 
was to restore the power of thc Slogul. The apprehensions excited in the mind of the 
Viirier by this threat, obliged the British Government to maintain a considerable force in 
the Upper Provinces. So inefficient and licentious were the Vizier’s troops, that he feared, 
to entrust ills own person to their protection, and requested that a British detachment 
Should, be retained at Lucknow. The whole system of his administration was indeed so 
extremely detective as to require immediate reform. Lord Wellesley felt the necessity of 
strengthening the frontier of Oude, which Was exposed to danger not only from an irruption 
of the Afghauns, but more especially from the vicinity of corps officered by the French in 
the service of Seindia. The French commander had the custody of the Mogul’s person, 
the ufee of whose name might, under some circumstances, have had'an unfavourable in¬ 
fluence on the fidelity of our Mahomedan subjects. His Lordship, after a long and very 
difficult negotiation, prevailed Upon the Vizier Suadut Alii to subscribe a treiity, dated 
the 10th November 1801, in virtue of which he, after the example of the Nizam,-eedbt) a 
large portion of his territories as an equivalent for pecuniary subsidyj the subsidiary force 
was considerably increased ; and his-Excellency bound himself to conform to the advice 
of the British Government in the, administration of his internal affairs. 


m 


m, i 
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With a view to withdraw the attention of Zemaun Shah from India, Lord: Wtdlesley 
deputed Sir John Malcolm to Persia, by whose address, the Persian monarch Was induced 


to support the pretensions of certain competitors for the throne of Gaubul, in consequence 
of which Zemaun Shah was recalled to the defence of his own dominions. He subse¬ 
quently lost his throne and his eyes, which where put out by a successful rival. Treaties 


of alliance and of commerce were concluded in January 1.801, by Sir John Malcolm, with 
the Shub of Persia. 1: ■ ' 


Among the archives of Seringapatam was found a correspondence which had taken 
place between the Nabob of the Carnatic and Tip pod Sultan, of a nature decidedly hostile 


to our interests. On making this discovery, Lord Wellesley judged it necessary to 


deprive the Nabob of all political power, and accordingly an arrangement was concluded on 
the 31st July 1801, in virtue of which the civil and military government of the Carnatic 
was transferred to the Company, the Nabob receiving a certain portion of the revenues for 
liis maintenance, in a style suited to his rank and dignity. It is to be observed, that at the 
date of the discovery the Nabob Omdut-ul-Omrah was in a bad state of health, and that no 
decisive steps were taken until after the death of that prince. The arraugetnent was, in the 
first instance, proposed toAli Hussein, the reputed son of Omdut-ul-Omrah; but though 
the negotiation was continued several days, it entirely failed. It was subsequently con¬ 
cluded with Azeepi u-Dovvlah, the brother of the late Nabob. »'>v a i if, ,r. "•*» > 

An arrangement of a similar natureT^BbBgh upon different grounds, had been effected 
in the year 1799 with the Rajah of Tanjore. ' 

In former wars in India the attention of the British Government was chiefly directed to 
the Coromandel coast, where, by the possession of Pondicherry, the French had the 
means of introducing large bodies of. troops, which, as opportunity offered, joined the 
ranks of hostile native powers. But after the glorious achievements of the British 
navy had removed all apprehensions of dafiger by sea, it was only by th|e advance of an 
army by laud that the security of our power could be affected by an European enemy, and 

hence 
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raiment. It was not, he 


Inst the intrigues of the French with the 

be province of Guzerat and the Katty- 
a disposition to cultivate thefiiendship of 
*’Titil 1802 that the reigning chief, having 


ved of power by an .ambitious relative, solicited our interference. This was 
fed, and'a- stibsidiar'y alliance formed, which led to the acquisition of several districts 
ii."3r of India. 


return to the Mahrattas. As ah inducement to the Peishwa to enter into an inti¬ 
mate alliance with the British Government, Lord Wellesley hail offered to him a portion 
of the Mysore territory, although, as before observed, he had taken no part in the last war. 
On the PeishwaV rejection of our overtures, this territory was divided between the Nizam 
ahd the British Government. The Peishvva’s councils had for a long time been swayed 
by DowiufcKao Scindia, but in 1802 the ascendancy of that, chief at Poonah was supplanted 
by an enterprising rival, Jesvvunt Rao Ilolkar, who, after defeating the combined forces 
of Scindia and of the Peishwa, advanced upon Poonah. On the approach of Hotkar'S 
forces, the Peishwa fled to Bassein, a Mahratta town in the vicinity of Bombay. In this 
extremity the Peishwa, Bajee Row, was disposed to accept of our aid. By n rapid inarch 
the Duke of Wellington, then General Wellesley, readied Poonah just in time to save it 
from destruction. The Peishwa having been forced by adversity to seek the protection of 



his posset the rich province of Bundelcund. 

Having thus formed an intimate connexion with the nominal head of the Mahratta con¬ 
federacy, the influence of the chiefs whohad so lately rendered the Peishwa's authority 
subservient to their own designs was materially weakened. 

Scindia and the Rajah of Berar were not slow to perceive the effect which our alliance 
was calculated to produce; but although for a time they pretended to acquiesce in the 
propriety of the course which the Peishwa had adopted, it soon became apparent, that they 
were not disposed to relinquish their hold upon him without a struggle. 

The armies of Scindia arid of the Rajah of Berar (or Nagpoor) assumed a station menacing 
to the Nizami’s dominions. The resident at Poonah, Colonel Collins, who had been 
deputed.to the camp of the confederated chiefs, at an interview with Scindia (27th May 
1803), communicated to him the treaty of Bassein. After a careful persual of every article, 
Scindia and his minister declared that it contained nothing in the slightest degree 
injurious to his legitimate authority. But though he made this declaration, he would not 
explain to the resident what were his intentions; and upon being much pressed upon 
this point, Scindia broke tip the conference, saying, “ After my interview with the Rajah 
of Berar, you shall be informed whether we will have peace or w ar.’ ' War was, in fact, 
already decided, and Lord Wellesley was well prepared for that extremity. His Lordship's 
plan of operations was speedily arranged, and the best instruments selected for carrying 
it into effect. Having nominated Lord Lake to command the army in Hindpstan, and 
General Wellesley to command the army in the Deccan, Lord Wellesley furnished those 
officers with instructions admirably adapted to meet every case which was likely tp arise. 
His Lordship at the same time, with a degree of confidence which- was most wisely 
bestowed, invested them with full powers to, alter or modify any part of those instructions, 
as circumstances might demand. After a short but arduous contest, the power of the 
confederates was completely broken, and, as the price of peace, they were constrained to 
alienate a large portion of their territories. From the Rajah of Bexar we acquired, by the 
treaty of Deogauro, 1/fch December 1803, the province of Cuttack,* including the port of 
Balasore* These cessions served to connect the Bengal provinces with the Northern 
Circars (Subject to Madras), an object which had long been regarded as desirable. The 
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Rajah also cedpd the provinces of Sumbulpore and Patna, which were subsequently 
restored to him. He also ceded some districts on the Nizam’s frontier, which were 
made over to his Highness, although lie had but ill performed the duty of an ally. 4k 
From Scindia, by the treaty of Surje Aujengaum, 80 Dec. 1803, we acqjuired a valuable 
tract of temlbiy in the Dooab,* situated between the rivers Jumna and Ganges, which 
added to the districts formerly ceded by the Vizier of Oude, served materially to Improve 
our frontier in that quarter. Scindia also ceded the tbit of Broach With its dependent dis¬ 
trict; and some territory in the Deccan, which was conferred partly upon the Nizam and 
partly upon the Peishwa. r ^V vef'V : ^ 

A very Important result of the war with Scindia, was, the annihilation of the French 
interest * at his court. His regular battalions Were officered party by Frenchmen and 
partly by other Europeans, some of them English: these latter were induced to abandon 
Scindia’s service in consequence of a proclamation issued by Lord Wellesley previously 
to the commencement of hostilities : many other individuals followed their example, and 
accepted of the liberal provision winch was offered to them. The effect of this wise stroke 
of policy was to weaken the confidence of Scindia, and of other native chiefs, in the fidelity 
of European adventurers. jW- 'ft W, - ;'.//■ 

. Anoifes'r important event arising out °f the war, was the emancipation of the Mogul, 
Shah Allum, from the power of Scindia, by whom (or rather by the French commander 
of his regular infantry), that unfortunate monarch had been kept in a painful state of 
restraint. A handsome provision was made by Lord Wellesley for the support of the 
representative of the once powerful house of Timur. , , ' ;.||3pi4' 

By the result of this memorable war the British possessions in Hindostan were extended 
to Delhi, and their military reputation exalted by many splendid victories, of which it may 
suffice to specify the battles of Assye and Argaum in the Deccan, and of Deig, LaSswaree, 
and Delhi in Hindostan. jCljVw ' 

Among the political arrangements adopted by Lord Wellesley at the period above 
alluded to, alliances were formed with the Rajpoot chieff of Jyepore, and with the Rajahs 
of Macherry and Bhurtpore. 

In the prosecution of his plan of acquiring an ascendancy in the councils of die 
Mahratta chiefs, Lord Wellesley had prevailed upon Scindia to agree to a treaty of alliance 
and mutual defence, dated 27th Feb. 1804: but it soon became evident that Scindia had not 
entered cordially into that alliance. 

Jeswunt Rao Holkar, although he had promised Scindia and the Rajah of Berar to join ‘ 
the con fed racy against the British Government, took no part in the contest i his conduct, 
in thus keeping aloof, has been attributed to jealousy of Scindia, with whom he bad pre¬ 
viously quarrelled. But before the treaties of peace were concluded he had advanced 
towards Hindostan as far as to the frontier of the Ilajah of Jyepore, who was then under 
British protection. From this position he deputed agents to Lord Lake; to whom they 
submitted several extravagant demands, which were of course rejected ; Holkar at the 
same time wrote a letter to General Wellesley, demanding the cession of several provinces 
of the Deccan, originally, as he affirmed, the property of the Holkar family. His letter 
concluded as follows : “ Countries of many hundred coss shall be overrun and plundered ; 
Lord Lake shall not have leisure to breathe J&y’ a moment; and calamities will fall on lacs 
of human beings in continual war, by the attacks of my army, which overwhelms like the 
waves of the sea.” ' 

This threat was followed by an incursion into the Jyepore territories. The war with Hol¬ 
kar, which commenced in the month of April 1804, lasted till December 1805, His regular 

infantry 




* Dooab, like Mesopotamia, signifies a country lying between two rivers. 

A treaty was also concluded with the Vakeels of the Joudpore chief, winch however he refused to ratify. 
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Scindia had also manifested a dispositi 
Hplkar’s interest, headed by Serjee Row i 
voured by every means to involve that chi, 
tnent. The party went so far as to attack the escoi 
Jenkins, the acting resident, who was for some time c 

The system of policy pursued by Lord Wellesley wa$regarded at Jidine with feelings of 
alarm, as tending to impose upon the British Government the serious and ihconve 5 nier. 1 t 
obligation of establishing and preserving order among chiefs prone to war and plunder. 
Lord Cornwallis, then far advanced in years, and in gn icfittn state of health, yrgs 
upon for the second time to Undertake the supreme gOYernmeiit of India. 
nobleman reached India in July 1805, fully fraught with a determination to re 
neutral and moderate system which distinguished his former admlbistration, 
ship lost no time in instructing Lord Lake to open negotiations With Scindia, 
munieated to him his intention to dissolve'the alliance with Jyepore 
qtiered territories southward and westward of .Delhi, upon cert; 
on condition of their not claiming our protection. Lord Cornw 
join the army, and hail reached Ghazeepore, near Benares, 
arrested by the hand of death, on the 3th October 1805. In const _ 

Sir George Barlow succeeded, in virtue of a provisional appointment, 

Governor-general. In conformity to the line of policy which had been det, 

Lord Cornwallis, Sir George, Bariow proceeded to relinquish all connexioi 
states west of the Jumna, and to conclude peace with Holkar: this was dlected by airegty, 
dated the 24th December 1805. An arrangement of our differences with Scindia was also 
effected on the 22d November. 

By the treaties above alluded to, the Company voluntarily engaged to refrain from form¬ 
ing political connexions with the Rajpoot chiefs, and from interfering in any shape 
with the settlements which Scindia might make with them. At the date of these treaties 
the alliance with the Rajpoot chief of Jyepore still subsisted, and might have been pre- 
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served without anybreach of faith to Scindia or Holkar; but, in his anxiety to escape 
from any probable cause of embarrassment in that quarter, Sir George Barlow took the 
earliest opportunity to relinquish the connexion with Jyepore, though contrary to the 
wish of the Rajah. ; o,W A 

Lord Cornwallis had intended to modify the treaties which Lord Wellesley had con¬ 
tracted with the Nizam and the Peislnva, with a view to relax the control which had been 
exercised over their actions: but although Sir G. Barlow was well inclined to adopt all the 
suggestions of his illustrious predecessor, he was induced, on mature reflection, to pre¬ 
serve those alliances in full force. 

The Court of Directors Were so well satisfied with the principles and conduct of Sir 
George Bgrknv, as to have led them to express a strong wish for his continuance in the, 
high office of Governor-general. The new administration, at the head of which was 
Lord Grenville, had, however, destined for that office the Earl of Lauderdale. The Court 
having peremptorily refused to appoint his lordship, or to displace Sir George Barlow, 
the King was'advised, for the first time, to exercise the power of removing a Company's 
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merit of Fort St, George, 

Lord M'iiito reached India in the month of July 1807- During the short period of time 
that hewas tit the head of the Beard of Octntrol, his Lordship manifested a disposition tb 
contract the sphere of our political relations. He had not, however, long occupied the 
seat of supreme authority before he found it necessary to interpose the povver of his 
government for the protection of the Rajah of Herat or Nagpore, whose dominions wef|/y_ 


invaded by Ameer Shan, a Patan chief, at. the head of a nuriierOus body of licentious 
troops. The Rajah was not an ally of the British Government, and therefore had ho con¬ 
ventional claim to its protection ; })0t from the lawless and aspiring character of the 
assailant, who had already acquired a dominant influence in Holkar’s councils, Lord 
Minto felt, that considerations deeply affecting our own interests imperatively called updn 
us to arrest the further progress of‘an ambitious leader, who had collected under his 
standard a large number of military adventurers, by whom he was regarded as the pro¬ 
bable successor of the Mogul. Under these circumstances, it would have been highly 
impolitic to hjive allowed him to establish his power on the ruins of a state which was 
coinparatively ihotfeusive.. Lord Minto accordingly (in the year 1809) despatched two 
detachments, the principal of which was entrusted to the command of Major-general £Sr 
Barry Clflse,, arid the other to Major-general Martindale, who was instructed to co-operate 
with the main force. As the British troops advanced Ameer Khan retired, and subse¬ 
quently proceeded to Hindustan, where for a considerable tiffid he ravaged and plundered 
the Rajpoot states, which were then beyond the pale of our alliances. 

..ter Ameer Khan had withdrawn from the frontiers of Berar, a negotiation was 
sred into with the chief of that state for the formation of an arrangement, which would 
entitle the Rajah to the permanent aid of a body of British troops; but although, whilst 
tin del an apprehension of returning danger, he listened to the proposal, be cooled as his 
fears subsided ; and it was not until after his death, in the year 1816, that a subsidiary- 
alliance was contracted between the two states. 

In the year 1808 (the present Lord Melville being then at the head of the India Board), 
there being good reason to believe that Buonaparte, in conjunction with the Emperor of 
Russia, meditated the invasion of India, instructions were issued to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, directing them to adopt measures of precaution with reference to such a contin¬ 
gency. The French had, in fact, sent a splendid embassy to Persia, at which court they 
for a while supplanted British influence. With a view to recover that influence, Sir 
Harford Jones was deputed to Tebraun from England as his Majesty’s envoy extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary. Circumstances arose to favour his efforts, and he succeeded in 
concluding a treaty of alliance, in virtue of which the King of Persia dismissed the French 
embassy. ‘ We engaged on our part to supply the Persian King with arms.and ammuni¬ 
tion, and to pay to him 120,000 tomau.ns annually so long as he should continue at war 
with Russia. Some embarrassment arose during Sir H. Jones’s residence at the Persian 
court, by the mission of Sir John Malcolm as envoy from Lord Minto, who had disapproved 
of Sir H. Jones’s conduct. On a review of these discordant proceedings, his Majesty’s 
Government deputed Sir Gore Ouseley in the character of ambassador to the court of 
Persia; by this minister a new treaty was concluded, and the payment to Persia was 
increased to 200,000 tomauns per annuin^ > w 

With a view to awaken the apprehensions of the powers situated on the north-westerri 
frontier of India to a sense of the danger to which they were exposed from the hostile 
designs of the French and Russians, Lord Minto despatched envoys to the courts of 
Lahore, Caubui, and Seind. The mission to Lahore was entrusted to Mr. (now Sir 
Charles) Metcalfe; that to Caubui to the Hon. Moiuitstuart Elphinstoue; and that to 
Scind to Mr. Nathaniel Hankey Smith. ' 

Sir Charles Metcalfe found Runjeet Sing, the chief of Lahore, engaged in active opera- 
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tending his authority over the petty Sikli chiefs inhabiting the .country situated 
* it lege and Jumna, intent upon sueh a purpose, he was little dis¬ 

positions, having for their object the adoption of arrangements to 
igep. The supremacy which Scindiaonce held over tjie petty states 
devolved upon the British Government after the peace ctf 
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been exercised 5 hut neither had it been formally 
j Runjeet Sing avqyved a desigu to establish his authority in 
that Region, Lord Mintp judged it expedient to interdict its execution, if permitted, it would 
have brought a powerful military chief in close contact with a vulnerable part of our 
frontier. Runjeet Sing at first showed a disposition to persist, in spite of the warning which 
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the Sikh chiefs that they were entitled to its protection j and they have ever since continued 
to acknowledge its supremacy. Less embarrassment than might have been expected has 
arisen from the intermixture of our rule in this quarter with that of Runjeet Sing, who 
from that time forward has maintained an amicable intercourse with the British Govern¬ 
ment, although on more than one occasion he has been strongly urged to take the part 
of its enemies. : ,'fSSk!v;.'./- V-x-'R ^-iiv v-,;- : V ..; 

Mr., Elphinstonc was upon the whole favourably received at the Court of Caubul. Syef- 
ool-Moolk, who was then upon the throne, subscribed a treaty, of which the principal 
article stipulated, that neither the French nor any other foreign Europeans should be per¬ 
mitted to have a footing in his dominions. Syef-ool-Moolk was soon afterwards deprived 
of power by his brother, Shah Mahmood; but the state of Caubul has been for many 
years distracted by civil contests, of which circumstance Runjeet Sing taking advan¬ 
tage, has effected the conquest of Cash mere, and established his influence, if not his au¬ 
thority, over some other places formerly dependant on the Afghan monarchy. 

Little impression was made by Jvlr. Smith’s embassy upon the Scind government, which 
was then in the hands of a triumvirate, denominated the Ameers; their behaviour to our 
envoy was the reverse of courteous; but, with some difficulty, they were at length induced 
to engage that “the government of Scind would not allow the establishment of the tribe 
of the French in Scind ” 

About the same time that the above-mentioned transactions took place, a connexion 
was formed with the government of Cutch, a state bordering upon Guzerat. The alliance 
has subsequently undergone various modifications. The chief advantage of the con¬ 
nexion consists in its subserviency to the main object of excluding any foreign influence 
from a quarter which would afford facilities for carrying on intrigues with our allies and 
tributaries. . 

During the latter years of Lord Minto’s administration, the growing power of the preda¬ 
tory'forces ;in Central India and in Hindostan was the subject of much anxious discussion. 
Ameer Khan and his Patan troops continued to make heavy exactions on the Rajpoot 
states, whose countries lay at the mercy of his lawless bands. While in Central India a 
horde of plunderers, known by the name of Pindarrics, made frequent incursions into the 
territories of our allies : between the Patnns and the Pindarrjes there appeared to exist an 
understanding, which tended to give a more important character to both than would 
otherwise have belonged to them. The attention of the Government at home was 
repeatedly called to this evil, which, it was predicted, would at ho distant period require 
for its suppression the active exertion of our power. What added to the difficulty of 
adopting any other than defensive measures, was the probability that Scindia and Holkar 
would resent any energetic attempt on our part to exterminate a set of freebooters, whose 
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British .protection; He undertook to guard those passes, and agreed to allow our trpops 
to occupy, such stations as might be necessary for defensive purposes. Tho first treaty 


\yith Rewah is dated 12 October 1812. Sojtne dlifefences subsequently took place between 
the Rajah and the British Govern merit, which were finally adjusted by a treaty dated 


June 2, 1818. 
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An arrangement of a similar nature was also concluded with, the chief of Tehrce, 
which is situated ir.i the neighbourhood of Rewah, The treaty bears date December 23, 

That part rtf the Malabar coast which lies between the Portuguese settlement of Goa 
and the British possession of MalvVan, belongs to a petty State generally known by the 
name of Sawwitwarvee, To the northward of Malwan is another small state, belonging 
to the Rajah of Colapore. Both of these states were addicted to piracy, which the Bombay 
government had for several years endeavoured to check by an annual blockade of the 
ports,' which however failed ‘in its object. The evil having at length become serious, 
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Lord Min to judged it necessary to adopt more effectual measures for its suppression, and 
•cordinelv, in the year 1812,‘the parties were compelled to enter into treaties, in virtue 
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of whiehwe obtained from the Ranee of Sawuntwarree the fort of Vmgorla, and from the 
Rajah of Colapore the island of Soonderdroog or Malwan, with the three dependent torts 
of'Puddumgurh, Raj cote, and Sirjieote. 


An expedition was also sent against the piratical ports on the Arabian side of the 
Persian Gulf, of which the principal was Ras-ul-Khyma. The naval force was cora- 


Smith. 
for some time 


nianded bjf Captaiu Wamwright, of his Majesty’s ship Fox, and the troops b; 

A great number uf pirate vessels were destroyed, find the chiefs Were 
deterred trpm carrying on their accustomed depredations. But occasion arose a tew 
yefirs afterwards to undertake: further operations, with a view to ensure the security of the 


The administration of Lord Minto was distinguished by the capture of the French 
islands of Mauritius and Rourbon, and of the Dutch settlements in the island of Java. The 
armaments, against which places were fitted out under the direction of his Lordship, 
who accompanied the expedition to Java. As a reward for his Lordship . services, the 
Prince Regent was pleased to elevate Lord Minto to the dignity of an Earl of the United 
Kingdom. 

The Earl of Moira, afterwards Marquis of Hastings, assumed the supreme government 
on the 4th October 1813. His predecessor. Lord Minto, had been obliged to remonstrate 
with the government Of Nepaul, inconsequence of some encroachmentswhich had been 
made bv its officers upon our frontier. The hereditary ruler of Nepaul had been set aside 
by a Gorkah chieftain. The Gorkahs were a more energetic race than the Nepaulesp, and 
for a series of years had extended their conquests over a large tract of country, which, in 
its north-western direction, approximated to the territories belonging to the protected 
Sikh chiefs. In the year 1814, Lord Hastings follojwsd up the remonstrances of his 
predecessor by a peremptory demand for the evacuation of the villages and districts of 
which the Gorkahs had unjustly possessed themselves on various parts of the British 
frontier, it Itehgth ,a violent outrage, committed by a party of Gorkahs upon one of our 
posts! involved us in a War, which extended to two campaigns, the last of which was 
conducted by Sir David Ochterlony to a.successful termination. From the mountainous 
nature of the country, our troops had to encounter very appalling difficulties, and 
the Gorkahs manifesteil, o'u many occasions, the most determined bravery, and no 
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mean dte«ree of .r6ilitary / SkRf. In spite, however, of these obstructions, their bill for¬ 
tresses were carried by assault, arid the British troops penetrated into the heart of the 
Nepaul territories^ *Y ■ \■ •'!' ' 

1 By the result of this war we acquired the provinces ofKumaori and Giirwal, and attract 
of territory at the foot of the Nepaul hills, called the Terraee, and the Rajah of Siccim, a 
chief whose country is situated on the northern frontier of Bengal, transferred Ms allegiance 
Y - from 
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from the Qorkah to the British Government. Several petty hill chiefs,in the neighbourhood 
of the river Sntlego alsofaecam$,our vassals. . •• 


The evil had now arisen to a height which could no longer be endured. Orders from 
home authorizing active operations were dated 16th September 1816, and reached Lord 
Hastings at the end of March 1817- His Lordship immediately proceeded to adopt the 
most vigorous measures for rooting up the haunts of this merciless horde of plunderers $ 
and it was considered by Lord Hastings to be also the duty of the British Government 
(whose power alone was equal to the task) to put an end to the licentious proceedings and 
cruel exactions of the Pataris, who had so long ravaged ano oppressed the countries of the 
Rajpoot chiefs. These had constantly implored our interference, audio return for out- 
protection were quite willing to acknowledge our supremacy. 

When Lord Hastings received the instructions from home of December 1813 (already 
alluded to), authorizing the renewal of the alliance with Jyepoor, he was ol opinion that 
it Would be better to defer the adoption of that measure until the proper time should 
arrive for effecting a general arrangement, embracing the whole of the Rajpoot states, On 
further consideration, however, his Lordship determined to begin with Jyepoor; but 
the Rajah received with coldness the proffered alliance which he had but lately so sedu¬ 
lously courted. He was, therefore, for a time left to pursue his own course. 


®?f5a 


For several years the Pindarries, whose numbers in 1812 were estimated at 25,000, 
continued to carry on their predatory operations with much profit to themselves, and 
with little resistance from the affrighted inhabitants of the villages which were exposed 
to this dreadful scourge. Being lightly equipped, their movements were very rapid, and 
it was but seldom that any notice of their approach preceded their actual arrival, ihe 
Ejhdarries having with .impunity violated the territories of our allies, were at lengta 

emboldened to extend their excursions to our own provinces. 

A disinclination to incur the risk of a Mahratta war induced the authorities both at 
home and abroad to try, as long as possible, the effect of defensive measures. Military 
posts were accordingly stationed .in various places where it was roost likely that the 
Pindarries might be intercepted either in going upon or returning from their predatory 
excursions. But these precautions, though attended with considerable expense, proved 
utterly inefficient. On npore than one occasion parties of Pindarries carried of! their 
booty within a short distance of our posts, by obscure and intricate passes ||nown ■.only 
to themselves. Immediately after the peace with Nepaul, these freebooters invaded and 
devastated part of the Madras territories. 

In January 1817, a large body of Pindarries entered the district of Kimmedy, sacked 
and burnt the town and the adjacent villages, and, about the same time, another body 
laid waste nearly the whole of the Ganjam district, and plundered the town of Uanjam. 
The nature and effect of these irruptions, as stated in the report of a commission which 
y ... ! 1.. u„, AiinA» nt > tr* inmiipp inln the OflSCS of the Sufferers* 
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had been appointed by the Madras government to inquire into the cases of the suflejreis, 
is as follows: 269 houses burnt; 6,203 houses plundered; 183 persons were either killed 
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or destroyed themselves in consequence of the ill-treatment which they had received j 
505 persons wounded; 3,603persons subjected to torture; and the value of the property 
whic?h had been lost or destroyed was estimated at about £250,000, an enormous sum, 
considering the value of money in India. 


Whilst measures were in preparation for tEe prosecution of active operations against 
the Pindarries, circumstances occurred, at • the court of Poonah which disclosed the 
Peishvv&’s dissatisfaction with the restraints under which he had been placed by his 
alliance with the British Government, and his impatience to emancipate himself from 
that alliance. ... v U :-^ ** || 
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By our treaties with the Peislnva and the Guicowar we had undertaken to arbitrate cer¬ 
tain claims of long standing which the former possessed upon the latter. As a preparatory 
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measure the Guicowar deputed to Pootiab, under our guarantee, his minister uungadnui 
■ - ■ ‘ f Shastry, 
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;_ On- receiving intelligence of this affair,''and of the ascertained ■disaffection of Baiee 
Row, Lord Hustings instructed the resident, Mr. Elphmstonc, to demand the surrender 
of drimhuckjee, and to insist upon various other concessions which need hot be particu¬ 
larized, as in consequence of his subsequent conduct the whole of Baiee Row’s territories 
were forfeited to the British Government. Trimbuckjee DaugJia was given up and con- 
fined as a close prisoner in the fort of Thanna, from Which he found, means to effect 
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. qualified to adjust the account between the two states, 
hastrv was obnoxious to thePeishwa. At the urgent invi- 
J a religious ceremony at a celebrated 
I out of the temple and mur- 
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/■ There is good ground to believe that Bajee Row was at no time cordially reconciled to 
the intimate connection which, under circumstances of extreme depression, he had formed 
with the British Government. It is no wise surprising that he should have retained his 
Mahratta predilections, or that the other members of the confederacy should hive found 
means to flatter him with the hope of recovering his station as the* ministerial’head of 
that confederacy;and when the hour of trial came, it was evident that afeelingof respect 
for the office of Peishwa survived in, great strength among the Mahratta confederates. 
I. hey followed his fortunes, arid although they did not share his fate, came out of the 
contest with loss of power. > ' ut(JIl " e 

That Scindia contemplated a rupture with the British Government was a fact fully esta 
blished by" the tenor of a correspondence between him and the Rajah of Nepaul, which 
fell into Lord Hastings hands, and was by his Lordship communicated to Scindia Thus 
apprized of Samba's views and designs, Lord Hastings adopted measures which served 
to defeat them. For the suppression of the predatory powers his Lordship assembled 
two large, armies, one on the line of the Jumna, denominated the grand army of which 
he himself took the command, the other on the line of the Nerbudda, denominated the 
army of the Deccan, of which the command was entrusted to Sir Thomas Hisiop Bv 
seizing a position which barred Scindia’s movements, that chief was compelled to act at 
the dictation of the Governor-general. The terms imposed upon him were essentially 
unqualified submission, though so coloured as to avoid making him feel publichumiliation 
In a treaty, dated 5th November 1817, it was settled that Scindia should contribute hi« 
best efforts to destroy the Pindarries; that he should furnish a specific contingent m 
act under the direction of a British officer, in concert with the British troops • that British 
garrisons should be admitted into his principal forts of Asseerghur and Hindis and that 
the British Government should be at liberty to conclude treaties with the Rajpoot states 
Added to these important stipulations, he agreed to certain arrangements of a Den»' 
mary nature* 1 

Ameer Khan, whose military enterprise was at one time highly estimated (and whose 
ambition, as before stated, was said to aim at the sceptre of the xVIoguls) enfeebled bv 
age, gladly acceded to a proposition which ensured to him the possession of tbe territory 
which, he. actually occupied, upon the condition of his surrendering* his artillery. J 

An attempt wqs made by Lord Hastings to establish the British influence at the court of 
Holkav; but the councils oi the young prince, who, in his minority, had succeeded the 
late Jeswunt Row, were then controlled by an hostile faction. 

During the progress of these arrangements, events occurred both at Poonab and at Natr- 
pore, which involved tbe Peishwa and the Rajah in open hostilities with us The prin¬ 
cipal part of the British subsidiary force having been removed from Poonah Baiee Row 
qn the 6th November 1617, seized the opportunity of bursting his bonds. He burnt 
the British residency, and attacked the small British force stationed at Kirkee, which, 

however, 
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proper to add, that the late Guicowar Pu 

-- „..d skilful management of Major Carnac, then res 

thont difficulty, restrained from espousing the cau: 
pitted most materially by the arrangements which 
e, .1817, after the murder of Gungadhur Shastry, i 
the cession of the Peishwa’s share of the tribute payable 
town and district of Ahmedabad, in Guzerat, The arran 
by a few months only the final rupture with Bajee Row. 

Op the whole, the people, of central India have had good reason to hail, as an invaluable 
enetityhe 8u PPre«wn of the predatory powers, and the extension of British rule over 
•acts ot country which had for many years been constantly,disturbed and ravaged by the 
TieS Jl 1 n . anS ‘ . 1 ie husbar ‘ clman securely reaps the fields which he has cultivated, 
and the merchant now traverses, without fearof interruption, excellent roads which have 

banditti Peaed br °° Sh WaStCS butJatel y the coverts of wild beasts, and the haunts of 
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l toe ■termination of the Pmdarry and Mahratta war, Lord Hastings did not hesitate 
serf, that political supremacy which had been fairly wou by the progress of our arms 
[•i"iit, as lords paramount, to maintain the peace of India is not likely to be disputed* 
e various states which have been taken under our protection. This description corn- 
Her positively' or COnsfrnrtfivfdv PVPrtr ivi'inmnullHr i-K - ; a ^i .. 


\\ v. . .y l uis uescnpuon com- 

uchUKls, either positively or constructively, every principality from the banks of the river 
utlege to Cape Comorin. 

]\Tf»l* TOPrp *lin pvpi<tiAtic rtf T -».] TT■ . * ii . n . ■ . 


r JMtfi 5 C exe ? 0D8 , of r t Lo i d §f tin S s in tbe cause of good order and civilization 
re,.tncted to the continent of India. 1 he piratical chiefs who possessed forts and harbours 
on the Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf, and whose vessels had been destroyed by a 
naval and military force despatched from Bombay by order of Lord Minto, found means 
to recruit their strength and to carry on their piratical operations with a degree of activity 
and success winch proved extremely detrimental to the trade of the Gulf. The ordmai-y 
efforts of the Company s cruizers having failed to ensure the safety of navigation, it be¬ 
came necessary to concert more effectual measures for eradicating the evil. An expedition was 


thllrT* 1-*7 • ; • ■ , , V '“P. , “ ,U ot tne KOyai iNavy, proceeded in 

the hrs.t instance against the pnncipa fort of Has ul Khyma, which was taken by assault, 
and its fortifications and the piratical craft in the harbour destroyed. The armament after¬ 
wards visited the ports of other chiefs addicted to piracy, and rfter depriving them of the 
means of renewing, their nefarious practices, treaties were concluded with all the parties, 
restraining them from constructing and equipping armed vessels, and. from rebuilding forts. 
A detachmept was for some time, maintained at the island of Kishme, situated near to the 
entrance of the Gulf, but owing to the unheal thiness of the* place the troops wore subsequently 
withdrawn, anti experience has shown, that the vigilance of the Indian navy is a sufficient 
check upon the revival of piracy. I here is indeed reason to hope that tile parties have be- 
taken themselves to a better course of life, 1 

Among the principal features of Lord Hastings administration, it is proper to advert 
summardy to his transactions with the Vizier of Oude and with the state of Hvdrabad 
On hisi accession do power his Lordship saw reason to disapprove of the tone in which 
biiadut All had been pressed to effect a reformation in the management of his country, 
and some other matters. His Lordship coulcl not question the necessity of introducing ‘a 
better system into the vizier s reserved dominions, with a view to exonerate the British 
Government from the painful duty of suppressing insurrections occasioned by oppressive 
exactions; nut he hoped to eff ect this object by means of persuasion and personal influence. 

VI * Y Suadut 
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Suadut Ali. appeared to yield, and promised fairly; he, however, at his death, which 
occurred m the'year 1814, left things' much, as they were. His son and successor also 
listened with apparent complacency to the proposed plan of reform ; hut whenever it was 


of upwards of two crores of rupees ^auo.ve iwu nujumns piurimg;. w ^ 
crore, a tract of land conquered from the Nepaulese, together with a■■ 
us, was annexed to his dcmmuom ; and for the remaining cj’orei wo 
pends to individuals nominated by him,, equal in amount tof;interest at t 
oh public Securities, namely, sik per cent. 

In the year 1819, the Vizier, with the entire approbation of Lord Hastings, assumed the 
style and title of King* of Otide, d proceeding’which dissolved - his nominal subordmatioh to 
the Mogfil, and caused a separation of interests, which will probably to prevent 

the revival of Mahomedan ascendancy in India, v 

The pecuniary affairs of the Nizam having become embarrassed at a time when he was 
required to aid us, in carrying on the Pindarry war. Lord Hastings was induced to permit a 
mercantile'firm, of which Mr. William Palmer was the head, to advance large sums, pf 
money to his Highness’s government. Sir Charles Metcalfe, who superseded Mr. Henry 
Russell as resident at Hydrabad, conceiving that the money-dealings of that house were 
calculated rather to aggravate than to relieve the Nizam's pecuniary einburrassment^, 
strongly urged the supreme Government to put an end to their interference, and tq emanci- 
pate the N-feam from the trammels of his engagements with them. at 

home- also highly disapproved of; the favour' "Which • had becrn shown to the House. A 
considerable difference of opinion divided arid‘distracted the supreme councils ; and it Was 
not until ifter his Lordship’s departure, that, by the redemption of the peshebsh payable 
by the British Government, for the Northern Qircars, tile.,Nizam was enabled to repay the 
advances which had been made by William Palmer and Co,, who soon afterwards became 
insolvent. ' : y s , . 

The Nizam., whose troops afforded consideraMe assistance during the Pindarry and 
Mahratta war, obtained a share of the advantages winch were acquired by that contest 
Sir Charles Metcalfe was much dissatisfied with the administration of Chundoo Loll, and 
strove to correct its evils by a degree of interference• wHich was deemed objectionable, both 
by Lord Hastings and bv the Government at home; British officers were employed to 
superintend the collection of the revenues. It is Very probable that, under this system, 
many abuses were checked and corrected; but its advantages were gained by a temporary 
diminution of the Nizam’s authority. There,will be occasion hereafter to resume this subject,, 
Lord Hastings, op the 9th January 1823, departed from Calcutta for England, having 
for more than eight years filled the station of Governor-Genera!. Mr; Adam, the senior 
member of Council, took charge of the government during the interval between Lord 
Hastings’ departure, and the arrival pf a successor appointed from England. >, 

In the years 1797 and 1798, a number of persons, called • Hughs, inhabitants, ofArracan, 
and subjects of the King of Ava, sought refuge in our neighbouring province of Chitta¬ 
gong from the cruel oppressions -which' they had-experiejaced fraavthe Ifirm&tts who 
then recently effected me obhquest of the country. It; was not without much hesitation, 
that Sir John Shore afforded an asylum to tHeffv#tives, but feelings of huumnity triumphed 
over the dictates of prudence, paving thus obtained a settlement within sight of their 

l oioi-! wjiAriln iKrtwiooltrAo /‘\C wllicll 

bad emigrated. 

These attempts^—which we used our utmost eudeayo'uri: to check,—produced, as might 
have been expected* remonstrances from the government of Ava, and from its officers on 
the frontier, who sometimes threatened to the British frontier in pursuit of the.ag¬ 
gressors. ; - ■ ' •; , ■ jfyjq y< "* ,j> ' 1 

Discussions of an imtating nature arose between the two governments. Embassies were 
deputed to Ava for the purpose of explaining the principles of our conduct, and of excul¬ 
pating 



irvy/S' HHMik* ®M/|/!^ iyv '?' ** *!?•' 
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'I. POLITICAL Or FORI 

thp charge of countenancing the irregularities which had hew 
$|S> whom, upon many occasions, we strove, by coercive measures, 
keep under due restraint. The King of Ava was proud, imperious; ancl ignorant of the 
iracter of the British Government, and of the extent of its dominions. lie and his pre 
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Discussions regarding' this act of aggression had arisen before Lord 
India, at which period his Lordship did not entertain the remotest. " 


rupture.” Mr. Adam, however, regarded the conduct of the 
h’giit, and deemed it expedient to form alliances with the ch 
whose countries contain passes which afforded an easy access to our pr< 
proceeded from Calcutta, in an ill state of health, to Bombay, where h 

Lord Amherst assumed the office of Governor-general on the 1st August 1823. Almost 
amediately after he had taken his seat in council, his Lordship received a letter from the 
of Arracpn, claiming the island of Shapuree in the river Naaf, which divides the 


rovinces 

i he died. 


provinces of Chittagong and Arracan, As our right to the place was undoubted, the claim 
was of course rejected. 


The Birmejse nevertheless seized upon Shapuree, and slaughtered the sepoy guard which 
nad been stationed there. It was speedily re-occupied by our troops, but owing to the 
unhealthiness of the station, they were withdrawn. 

The BirmeSe took advantage of their absence, to hoist their standard on the island, and 
avowed a determination to retain possession of it. Lord Amherst afforded to the court of 
Ava an opportunity of disavowing the outrage which had been committed at Shapuree, but 
as no notice was taken of his Lordship’s remonstrance, and as the Birmese were evidently 
preparing to invade Chittagong, he issued a declaration of war, dated the 24th February 


The plan of the operations projected by Lord Amherst was to emancipate, the AsSamese, 
and the other tribes on our north-eastern frontier, from the Birman yoke; to wrest from 
them their maritime possessions ; and, if after these privations, the enemy should still hold 
out, to advance upon his capital. 

An expedition composed of Bengal and Madras troops was accordingly fitted out, and 
plaeed under the command of Sir Archibald Campbell. On the 11th April 1824 the 
expedition reached Rangoon, which was occupied without opposition, the inhabitants 
having eVtftiuated the town, and taken refuge in the neighbouring jungleS. About the same 
time detachments of our troops captured the island of Cheduba, and, at a later period, 
the provinces of Martaban, Tavoy, and Mergui, and the island-of Ramree. The conquest 
ot Arracan was effected in the month of March 1825, by a division commanded by Brigadier- 
general Morrison, whose troops suffered severely from the insalubrity of the climate. 

Rungpore, the capital of Assam, surrendered on the 2d February 1825 (after a battle 
fought ia its; vicinity), to a detachment commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Richards. 

From the province of Munneepore the enemy was expelled by Rajah Gumbeer Sing, the 
rightful sovereign; aided by British officers. 

Sir Archibald Campbell.was for a considerable time detained in the neighbourhood of 
Rangoon for want of provisions, draught cattle, water-carriages, and boatmen. Added to 
these embarrassments sickness carried off about 1,000 of his European troops. He never¬ 
theless obtained many signal advantages over the enemy, who, in their several attempts, 
with overwhelming numbers, to dislodge him from his positions, were uniformly discomfited. 
Having at length obtained the requisite supplies. Sir Archibald Campbell advanced upon 
Doriabew, a strongly-fortified place, which fell on 2d April 1825. Prome, the capital of 
Pegue, was occupied on the 25th of the same month. In September a truce was agreed 

vi. Y 2 upon, 
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is ratification. Sir A. Campbell proceeded to Melloptt, $ strong places which 
y assault on the 9th January 13®. To this a0Vh : lillie enemy Ip st a hirge 
s and war-boats, and a considerable quantity of militarystoife? and grain. 
1 th February 1826, the Birmese sustained an entire defeat at Paghan-njhew,On 


.'declaration'of v— ,. o , .< i w 4 r it;- 7 iw• 

captured, and acknowledging the independence of the chiefs with whom wo had 
illiances, the King of Ava agreed to pay a crore of rupees (about a million sterling) 
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Campbellfrom the active exertions of the Royal Navy, under Commodores (Irani and Sir 
Janies Brisbane, and Captains Chadds, Alexander, and Marryatt, and that the Company’s 
marine, under Commodore Hayes, rendered valuable service. J ;; ', 

After the termination of the..war a military post was .established at Moalmeicp and a 
settlement was formed at a place., which, in compliment to the Governor-general, was 
named “ Amherst Town,?’.. at which such of the Birmese as dreaded the resentment ,of 
their government bn account of their conduct during the war, were offered an asylum. 

In a pecuniary point of view, the Tenasserim provinces, which include Tavoy and 
Mereuij have hitherto'proved but an unprofitable acquisition; but there is reason to 
hope, that the impulse given by our Government to productive industry, and the security 
afforded by our institutions to life and property, will eventually tend to draw forth many 
hidden resources, and, consequently, have a favourable effect on the revenue. 

During the war with Ava, some negotiations were entered into with the government of 
Siam, which appeared disposed to co-operate with us against the Burmese : but no assist¬ 
ance was obtained from the Siamese troops. Captain Bhrney, who was deputed upon 
a mission to Baukok, the capital of Siam, concluded a commercial treaty, which has 
probably placed our trade with Siam upon an improved footing. The military means of 
the ; Siamese are too insignificant to render that state of much importance, either as a 
friend or a foe. 

Pending the war with Ava occasion arose to proceed against Birartpore. On the death 
of the late Rajah, his throne was usurped by Dooqun Saul, a cousin of the legitimate heir 
Bulwunt Sing, who applied for aid to Sir David Ochterlony, the resident at Delhi. That 
gallant officer, considering the faith of the British Government to have been pledged to 
the predecessor of the young Rajah, prepared with much promptitude to enforce Isis claim. 
Lord Amherst’s government, however, from various considerations (including the un¬ 
favourable season of the year, and the inadequacy of Sir David Qeh(:etlony’s means to 
ensure success), interdicted the enterpriser- Ate more favourable opportunity, however. 
Lord Combermere, the Conurumder-in-Chief in India, was ordered to march upon the 
city and expel the usurper. His Lordship, at the head of 25,000 men, and an ample 
train of artillery, sat down before the formidable fortress of Bhurtpore on the 23d De¬ 
cember 1825. It was, however, only by means of mining that, a practicable breach 
could be effected in walls sixty feet in thickness; and on the morning of the 18th 
January 1826, after a gallant resistance of two hours, the place was carried by assault, 
and Bulwunt Sing established in his just rights. The munitions of Bhurtpore having 
been demolished, the city was delivered up to the regent, Bulwunt Sing being then a 
minor. . 

There 
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SQ no doubt that the reputed impregnability of Bhurtpore, which had re- 
saults of the army of Lord Lake, encouraged DoorjunSaul to set the 
British Government at defiance. And if Lord Combermere had failed 
is good reason to believe that the whole country westward of the 
m in arms, and divided the attention of the British Government 
its operations against the Bifmese. The capture of. Bhurtpore 
d the reputation of t he British arms, and left no ground for hope, 
ress of India could resist the bravery, science, and skill of British 

Subsequently to the date of the above-mentioned transactions, nd occasion has arisen 
for the exqrtiou of our force, at. least not of sufficient consequence to deserve specific 

g ’ce in a puper of which the professed object is to give a mere summary of important 
its., There are, however, some arrangements of a political nature, which, as mgte- 
y affecting the condition of two pf our allies, ought not to be omitted. 

The origin of our connexion with the late Anund Row Guicowar in the year 1802, has 
been already explained,. At that time the embarrassed state of his finances, and the 
general disorganization which pervaded every branch of his affairs, were such as to induce 
us, at bis solicitation, to assist him with loans from our treasury, and also to guarantee 
other loans of considerable magnitude obtained from native bankers. By the long conti¬ 
nued and skilful exertions of Brigadier-general Walker, who held the office of resident 
at Baroda, many excellent measures of reform were effected, and were afterwards ably 
followed lip by his successor, Major Carnac. In consequence of the imbecile character 
of Amina Row, the government was carried on by a council of regency, of which the heir 
apparent, Futteh Sing, was president: but the British resident, who was a member of 
that council, directed its proceedings, in conjunction with the minister of the state. During 
the.continuance of this system the country advanced in prosperity. Futteh Sing died a 
short time before his father,* and was succeeded as president of” the council by his bro¬ 
ther Syajec, who, on the death of Anund Row, ascended the musnud. 



cOwar’s revenues were duly applied to the liquidation of the loans : but did not involve 
pecuniary responsibility. As applied to those who were not creditors, the bhandarry 
entitled the party to the protection of his person and property. By these engagements 
we were still entangled in the Gilicowar’s affairs, and could not therefore wholly extri¬ 
cate ourselves from a concern in their administration. He'was told distinctly that he 
ought to make the resident acquainted with all his proceedings, and be guided by his 
recommendations. 

Eagerly intent upon augmenting his private hoard, Syajec paid little regard to the just 
demands of the public creditors or to the welfare of his people. A revenue Settlement had 
been made by the resident, Mr. Williams, with the avowed approbation of Syajee, on 
equitable principles ; and arrangements were at the same time adopted with a view to a 
gradual liquidation of the debt to the bankers. , 

In the year 1828, Syajee’s passion for the accumulation of money induced him, by 
means of intimidation, to compel the bankers to substitute, for the loans guaranteed by 
the British Government, other loans at a lower rate of interest, without any security. 
The bankers having complained to the resident, strong remonstrances were addressed, 
both by him and by the Governor of Bombay, to Syajee, who totally disregarded them. He 

not 
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not only persisted in endeavouring to force the bankers to advance their money, but pro¬ 
ceeded to oppress and, ill-treat several persons who had a claim upon our protection. 
Every attempt to prevail upon this infatuated prince to perform his engagements, having 
utterly failed. Sir John Malcolm, the Governor of Bombay, was reluctantly compelled 
to sequestrate districts belonging to the Guicowar State, the revenues of which are to be 
aopropriated, under our own management, to the payment of the guaranteed loans ; ft 
was expected that these would be liquidated in the course of a few years. As soon as that 
object shall have; been attained, the sequestrated districts are to be restored to the 
Guicowar. Some further sequestrations were subsequently made, with a view to provide 
funds for the regular payment of the contingent, horse, which the Guicowar is bound by 
; treaty to hold at our requisition. 1 ^ ■ li iV‘ :; !;= : ‘ 

After the flight of Aftpah Saheb in the year 1817, the next heir to the musnud of ISTag- 
being a minor, the administration of his affairs was conducted by the resident,^ Mr* 
Jenkins, in concert with the principal personages of the Nagpore state. European officers 
were employed in the revenue and other departments, and in the command of the Rajah s 
troops. When the young prince had attained to years of discretion, (1 Dec*, 1826,) the 
supreme 'Govern men t felt it proper to entrust him With the admiinstration of a consider¬ 
able portion of his dominions; the remainder were reserved under our mhnagemenl* Tor 
the payment of his contingent under British officers 5 a measure which received the appro¬ 
bation of the home authorities* The Governor- general in Council*subsequently.t^tQred 
to tlie Rajah the reserved districts above-mentioned ) the contingent has been disbanded; 
the.British officers withdrawn ; and the Rajah is to substitute a force of a different de¬ 
scription, in the organization of which we are*to have no concern. By an article.of the 
new treaty, dated 27 Dec. 1829, the Rajah agrees to pay a tribute of eight lacs of rupees 
per antrum. Although the policy of employing European officers to discipline ‘and corn- 
maud the troops of our allies has been questioned at home, the sudden relinquishment 
of control over the Nagpore force, after it had been for a long time steadily exercised, was 
considered a hazardous experiment. ,. v T'T ;: \ 

Having in the foregoing pages adverted to the most important political transactions 
which have occurred in India, it only remains to explain the state of our relations with 
the court of Persia. 

The treaty of alliance at present subsisting with the Shah was entered into in 1811, at a 
time when both states were at war with Russia. In contemplation of the possible conti¬ 
nuance of hostilities between Persia and Russia, after we should have made peace, it was 
agreed, that in such case the King of England should endeavour to effect the renewal of ami¬ 
cable relations between the belligerents, and that if His Majesty’s efforts were unsuccessful, 
the subsidy of 200,000 to maims, payable by the British Government should be continued 
so long as the war between Russia and Persia should last. In point of fact, Persia did 
not make peace until some time after our differences with the Emperor Alexander had 
been accommodated, and accordingly the subsidy was paid up to the date of the treaty of 
Gulistan between Persia and Russia. By the 3d and 4th articles of our treaty with Persia 
it was stipulated, that in the event of an unprovoked attack by Russia the subsidy should 
be a&aiiT allowed. Differences respecting the adjustment of the boundaries prescribed by 
the treaty of Gulistan, arose Boon after that treaty had been concluded, and discussions 
of an irritating nature ensued. At length the ’Persian court, indignant at the• continued 
occupation by the Russians of certain places which ought to have been given up, com¬ 
mitted a violent act of aggression upon a Russian post, and thus plunged into a war 
which lias proved most disastrous to Persia# Hostilities had ho sooner recommenced 

than 


* Since this paper w&s nVepaml, intelligence has been received, iA an unofficial form, of the conclusion of an 
agreement between Lord Clare and Syajee, in virtue of which bis lordship has restored to Syajee the sequestrated 
districts. '' '' 






pertinacious retention on the part of Russia of places to 

value, inasmuch as their occupation by Russia afforded to that power facilities i 
further encroachments upon the Persian frontier. It was very possible that on some 
future occasion the proceedings of the Russian local authorities might be of a character 
so unequivocally menacing, as to warrant Persia, in self- defence, to strike the first blow. 
Between the extremes of wanton aggression and justifiable precaution, so many cases of 
an equivocal hue might arise* as to render it extremely difficult to decide whether or. not 
the subsidy could be withheld without violating the spirit if not the letter of our engage¬ 
ments. In this view of the question, it appeared to be desirable to get quit of a positive 
pledge, so that Persia might have no pretence to accuse us of breach of faith, if on any 
future occasion we should refuse to come forward with pecuniary assistance for carrying 
on a war with Russia. Sir John Macdonald Was accordingly instructed to enter into a 
negotiation with the Persian government for the abrogation of the 3d and 4th articles of 
the treaty. The ehvoy, before he received these instructions, had himself suggested a 
similar arrangement. Reduced to great distress by the pecuniary fine which had been 
imposed upon him by Russia, the Shah, though with evident reluctance, consented to 
abrogate the articles qn the payment bv us of the sum of 200,000 tomauns, and they have 
been accordingly expunged from the treaty. 

'fj;! ■ft?;'’. . -S' (Signed) B, S, Jones. 

India Board, July 1830. 
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. I.—Stipendiary Princes. 

The principal of these are the Nabob of Bengal, the Rajah of Benares, the Rajah of 
Tanjore, the families of the late Hyder Ally and Tippoo Stiltaun, formerly princes of 
Mysore, the Nabob of the Carnatic, the Nabob of Surat, the Nabob of Furruekabad, the 
King Of Delhi, formerly the Great. Mogul, Benaick Rad," son of. Ararat Rao,. brother of the 
late Peishwa, aiid Bajee Rad the late Peishwa, and his brother Chiranagee Appa. 

Nabob of Bengal. 

The possessions of the .Nabob of Bengal were secured to the Company by the grant from 
the Mogul of 12th August. 1765. The Nabob himself (Syed-ul-Dovvlah) acceded to the 
transfer (19th May 1766) stipulating for the payment annually of rupees 17,78,654 fop his 
“ house, servants, and, o ther expenses indispensably necessary,” and rupeejs 24,07,277 (' for 
the support of such sepoys, peons, and, berlumdasses as, might be thought proper for his 
asswarry only.” These sums were reduced by a treaty with, his successor, Mobarek-ui- 
Dowlah (21st March. 1770!) to rupees 15,81,991 on the. former, and rupees 16,00,000on the 
latter account. The whole stipend of this family was shortly after fixed at rupees 16,00,000, 
at which rate it has remained ever since. , , ' •: 

Bajah of Benares. ■ ' / 

The possessions of the Rajah of Benares wdfe transferred by the Vizief AsOph-ul-Dowlah 
to the East-India Company (21st May 1775) and granted by a sunnud to Rajah Chevt Sing 
of Benares (1.5th April 1776), on certain conditions, which were not fulfilled, and the dis¬ 
tricts'ar& now administered by the East-India Company. ■■ 

The present Rajah receives a stipend, wKShTfr 1827-28 amounted to 1,11,317 rupees, and 
the family of the late Cheyt Sing have pensions which in the same year amounted to 
22,965 rupees. • ■ •" ’;• .y':• ^ ^ 

Rajah ofTavjore. 

The territories of the Rajah of Tanjore, by a treaty with Serfojee, dated 25 th October 
1799, were transferred to The British (^overmnent, who stipulated to allow him one lac of 
star pagodas annually, in addition to one-fifth of the net revenues* The payments to his 

highness on this account amounted in 1828-29 to 9,31,182 rupees* 
b Mysore 








and ojili ^ 

^ ^ ^ ay by-the,.Nabob Azeeii^ 

provision was also made for the families of the late Nabobs of the Carnatic, and the p 3 
cipal officers of the Nabobs late government. 

The palace of the Nabob of the Carnatic, at Chepauk, being situated within the juris¬ 
diction of the supreme court at Madras, questions have frequently arisen regarding his 
rights, as a sovereign prince, to be exempted frojp its jurisdiction, ■ 


The civil and military government of Surat, was by a treaty with the Nabob Nasur-ud- 
Been (13th May* 1830) vested in .the East-India Company, and a stipend of one lac of 
rupees per anmirn was secured to.the Nabob and his heirs, in addition to one-fifth of the 
net revenues*! . ; t /' A,k &v ' /* \ J? ^ 1( lU 7 ’* V |, i ^ , ; 

Nabob of Furruekahad. 

The prqyince of Furruckabad was ceded by the Nabob Imdand Hdssairi Khan, in sovev 
reign ty to the Company^ by a treaty dated 24th June 1802, and a stipend of* 1,08,0QO 
rupees was secured to the Nabob, his heirs and successors, together with certain specified 
payments to bis relations arid dependants. 

> - v King of Delhi. 

jT|ife under the protection of the British Government in 1803, when a jag- 

hire wus assigned for his main tenance at Delhi. The lands composing this jaghire are ad¬ 
ministered by Bri tish officers in the name of the King of Delhi, by which title the descendants 
of the late Mogul are now designated. Stipends out of the proceeds of this jaghire are 
appropriated to the maintenance of the royal family. During the year 1827-28 these pay¬ 
ments amounted to 13,40,983 rupees.* ^ "■ :: v v f: ? 

m Benaick Rao, son of Amrut ilao. 

The late Amrut Rao was the adoptive brother of B&jee Rao, the late Peishw^ During 
the Mahratta campaign of 1803, Amrut Rao separated himself from the interests of the 


confederated chiefs, I). R. Scindia and Ragojee Bhooslah, on the promise of a prov 
himself and hiVson after his decease, of a revenue of seven lacs of rupees, which, ac 
to the terms of the treaty concluded with him on the 14th August 1803, was eitl 
u granted in territory or in'cash ” A further provision was to be made for bis u fri 


rovision for 
according 
either to be 
6 friends and 


rupees, 
this 



. m t 9 > bW?tfoifr.upees..pe^i ,^ v % . , 

Amrut; Rao is dead, and his son Benaick fiao is n6w in receipt of the stipend of seven lacs 
which had been enjoyed by his late father. ? M n • ; 






- Koyat Fattiilyiat Delhi .. 




Do. Benares 


Es. i x 


p? 

—- . 

Rs. 13,40,983 


It lists* recently been proposed by the Court to increase the payments, on account of the royal family at Delhi, to 
15 lacs of rupees per annum, 

VI. z 
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The late Peiskxm -Beget 

Peishwa Bajee Rao became a Stipendiary 
ission find 1 fecogbi'zed the disposition m 
t. ; %ht lacs of rupees per annum (at Ss. 
laje* Rao. Provision was also made fo 
is adherents, thfc amount of which is s] 
,ich also specifies the pay meins on account 
oned, from 1817-18 to 1827-28, the, date 
!ii the British Government, and these stipe 
»rs or agents appointed to reside with the 
fe." The discussions with them relate ptfi 
King of Delhi there have been frequent,c« 
the claims of the late Mogul. 


: ■ yC,,,.; ■ II.* i -Pno'l'E(arSD States. 

The native princes under British protection are of several classes. Gene 
ich protection is provided for by an express stipulation; but, in a few ii 
ominally without such guarantee are effectually secured bjr the interposition 
rotCeted territory, between them and states to whose hostile attacks they n 

ave been . J|. , I i# i J ML-,* 

bfmerly called the 'Raita of Gohiid), belong to this latter class, 

) ‘ r> ' 'U,' 1 ' f-' : § " f. .....i, t'.nj .•uM&IKM-!(I..A-4t.lti 

Some of the protected states pay a 


idia and the Rajah of Dholepore, Baree, and Rajah Kerah 

, ?7;:f:;|pr5‘:§p|*7 

... i subsidy or tribute, and some have ceded territory In 

Tire Vizier (how the King of Glide), the Nizam, the Guicotv&ry and the 
iore, belong to the latter class. The Rajahs of Travancore, Cochin; and 
he Rao of (hitch, pay subsidies. Tribute is exacted Rom several of the 
lotana and Central India, the amount of which will be stated in its.-proper 

:'l|yy' : ' ’ :,i 

5 subsidiary and defensive alliances will be adverted to in the following 

King;of Oude, the Nizam and the Guieowar, the Rajahs of Travancbre, 
vHum, m ,'sore, all of which were formed previously to the Mah.ratta war of 1803; 
those with Bhurtpore and Macherry, and die Bundelia and Seik bhiefe, which were a con- 
DcUv.:ncc of that war, or of the engagements into which we then entered; those with the 
Raialis of Re wall and Tehree, the object of -which was to secure oui* frontier against the 
• ‘ ’ ’ ' those with the Rajah of Colapore and with the Dessve of 

the war with Nepaul in 181'1-15 ; 


order 

Those with the 
Cochin, and Myi 

sequence of that war, 

inroads of the Pindarries; those with the Rajah of Colapore and with the Dessve oi 
Sawuntwarree, which arose out of pur engagements with the late Peishwa; those with the 
Hill'Chiefs and the Rajah of Siccim, consequent upon the war with Nepaul in 181*1-15; 
those with the RaP of Cutch, in 1816 ; with the Rajah of Nagpore, Mulhar, Rao Hpikar 
and the chiefs of Rajpootana and Malwa, connected with the suppressipif of predatbry 
associations in Central India; and finally, those with the Rajahs of Jyrttia and Cachar, 
which were contracted on the occurrence of vi*ar with the Birmese in 18S4-. 
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VI.“—I’OLITICAL OR 'FOREIGN.: 




ilii 


■* treaties: 16th August 1705, Art. L—7th Sept. 177% Art 1.—21st May 1775, Art 6. and 6.—l$th April. 1787, 
Art—21st Feb. 1798, Art «.—■ 10th Nov. 1801, Art. I. 

t 10th Nov. 1801* Art a t Treaty, 10.th Nov, 1801, Art 6 and 7, 

§ Treaty, 1 st May 1816 , 

vi. Z 2 



m 


*T 6 jaos,- and in 1801 it was commuted for accession of'territory estimated to; yield a gross 
revenue >ofl>»S$ 933 : 9 474 i rupees per annum. 5 * , 

Bv this last treaty f the Vizier is^restiricted fr 6 m retaining in his pay more than foiijr 
battalidhs !, hf•ojne : battalk>n of nujebbs and rmiwatfcees, llfoosarid horsemen, ami 
<lr subh-'jqihmber -of armed peons as shall be deemed necessary for the purposes of the collect 
•• ha^setrt'bji'i^nrl'.nhjeeb'is to attend the persons 

_ Possession df 'the wiis g’uarah'teOd to the Vizier'; blit in the adminis- 

tratioa of it he was bound to attend to our advice^: Uiuler tliis provision of the treaty of 
1801, many attempts have been made with Suiulut Ali and his successors to introduce an 
imp’rdyed system of administration into the reserved- territories of Oude, bu t they have 
hitheffo faded of success; and there 14'reason to fear that; obr troops have frequently been 
eniployed to enforce exactions of an oppressive nature. The evils existing in Oude have 
at length become so great as to have attracted the serious attention of the Governor-general 
in Council, who appears by the last advices to have felt the necessity of adopting same 
decided measure with a view to the effectual correction of those evils. 

During the Nepaul war of 1814, 1815, and 1816, the Vizier of Oude assisted ns with two 
loans of a'.'crore of rupees each. The interest of one-of these loans was appropriated to the 
payment .of-pertain stipends, which had beep.guaranteed by the British Government.§ The 
other loan was liquidated by a cession of territory chiefly acquired front Nepaul on the 
Oude frontier, \ 1 . . .. ‘ ‘ \ 

In . 1819 -the':’Vizier ■ of (>ude;:ass'ufoed the title of King, and was crowned in the following 
•yeari'- v By this act he threw off the noafinal allegiance which he. owed to the ICing of .Delhi, 
as holding the ofiice of vizier and sotibahdar of the province of Oude nixler the Great; 
Mogul, This transition appears to have .excited' an extraordinary sensation among the 
Mahomedans, and must be regarded as an obstacle in the way of a re-mmoit of the 
Mahoniedan states in any confederacy against our power in India. 

During t,he Binnese war the King of Oude advanced., in 1825, a third crore of rupees 
on loan, the' interest, of which was also appropriated to the payment of stipends. The 


pensioners on this, as well as on the former occasion, were, by the King’s desire, 


.ing 

under the. guarantee of the British Government. There is a third class ofpensioners under 
British guarantee; namely, the legatees under the will, of the Bhow Begum, mother of the 
late Nabob, AsotuKDowlah. The Company wqr$. guarantee.to an engagement between 
her and-the Nabob Spadat Ali on his accession in iTSS, and she afterwards, by a will dated 
29th Qctober . constituted the Company heir to Iter property, which at her deajh 

(28th iJeciunbe'r' 1815) WAs estimated to amount to 89,48,916 rupees. The condition 
attached to this bequest was, that the Company should guarantee the payment of certain 
specified «;ipends to her delations and dependents, and take them under'their protection* 
Tlxe British.. Go U, though they consented to' carry the provisions of the will.'into 

efleptv-decliriied -ito take.advantage of the pecuniary bequest in their favour, and accordingly 
have received no more of the. property than was- sufficient-to enable them to pay the 
pensions. The residue was paid over to the late Kipg of* Oude. 

A fur titer loan of 50 lacs, or half a crofe of rupees, was also made by the late King of 
Oude during the Birniese war, add the present kirigv has been very desirous of appropriating 
the interest which he receives (six per cent.} as a provision in favour of three of his wives 
and a daughter, whom he much wished to place under our guarantee. The inconvenience 
experienced ;frpm former engagements of this nature disinclined Government to accede 
to the proposition; they however coxisented to a less exceptionable arrangeBient m regard 
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V luisK." 'r ^in ^ 

I sar' last-mentioned the Nizam Consented to the cession of theNorthern C. 

been granted'to us by the Moguls on the payment of M -an muni pesheush of 
Kajah Mundy* Ellore and Mimuphanagur, two laes for Sipcacoi^ and two for 

tneut to the Nizam, on account of the Cirears, was finally limited to seven lacs 

str pesheush or tribute, was redeemed in 1823 by a payment to the Nis&Wf'is 
t of 1,16,66,66.6 rupees,§ the object of which arrangement was, to relieve the 
JNtzara trom his pecuniary embarrassments. n > '' Jg i 11 ' ., 1 , j ' 

The Nizam cO-Operatpd with us in the war of 1790-92 against Tippoo, and received a 
portion of the Mysore conquests. In 1798, on the eve of the last war with Tippoo, a 
powerful French party had established itself at Hydrabad, and a considerable portion of 
the Nizam’s infantry was officered by the French. Lord Wellesley prevailed upon his 
Highness to -dismiss the French officers from his service, and to subsidize a British force, 

ant) ho becamem: j I I ~ ' ■.|M| 

conquests. |j *■■■ 

In 1800, he ceded in 
the war of 1790, and in 
pagodas per annum. T 

stricted from negotiating with other powers without the cprisefot. 
engaged to receive a subsidiary force of eight-battalions of infant 

'c*vtf mm 

Nizam Ally, with whom this treaty was concluded, died in 1803 
Jah, was not so favourable to the British interests. He agorde 
during the Mahratta campaign of 1803, but was,' notwithstandijn 
in the conquests. In the Pindai 
behaved well, . ! 

Gmcotmr. 

The Guicowgr is also an ancient ally of the Company, an agreement having been niade 
with Futty Sing_ as early as 1773 ;ff and in 1780 this chief wits t^fe^i-fibdeF-Britisli -pro- 
lection, with a view to exclude the government of Poonah from the .country 4^.' We then 
failed in this object, and the cessions which we had obtained from the GuicowaFwere 
relinquished by us in the treaty with the Mahrattas, concluded at Salbey, 17,th May F782. 
—(Articles 5, 8, and 17.) 

In 1802 the alliance was renewed wyfh Anunct Uao Guicowar, and funds were assigned 
for the maintenance of a Briti sh force, which was augmented in 1803, and again in 1817, 
and territory ceded in lien of subsidy bfthe~valae altogether of 24,31,969 rupees. The 
subsidiary force which we are bound to furnish ,io the tiuico.wqr amouiits to 4,000 infantry 
and t«o regiments of native cavalr \q and a company of European artillery; the Guicowar 

■■■• : 1 ‘ : V; / ..t 


useful ally in the campaign of the following year, and participated in the 

lieu of subsidy the Mysore provinces, which lie had acquired In 
that of 1799.ff The estimated value of the cession was 18,13,188 
By the treaty entered into with the Nizam in 1800, lid was rd- 

alrv, and to provide a contingent of 12,000 infantry and 10,000■cavalry. 

nlgflj j* concluded,,die4l , n : l®p3, r rj;|i , is;si0c^s0 1 r > ,Secti,tif1|r 

li interests. He afforded little or no assistance 
pgt r.ctr:thc‘=."d;*:g, allowed; to participate 
irry war of 1817 -18 his troops took an . active part, and 


* Treaties, 14th May 1750, and 12th Nov. ■■ 1768, Alt. 3. f Treaty, 12th Nov. 1766, Art 3. 

t Treaty, I2th Sept. 1788. § Deed, dated 4th Nov. 1823. 

II Treaties, 1st Sept. 1798, and 22d.Iurie 1799. f Treaty, 12th Oct. 1800, Art. 5. ** Ditto, Art. 15. 

ft 12th January 1773. Treaty, 26th Jan. 1780, Art. 1. 




to bring forward the 
The Guicowar recei 

These rights ‘ consist of ] 
Frontier; and tire MJrfu 


'atinti 


t force of 3,QOO horse, and in case of war 

t n ., ■ ; 
hen, the reishwa, by. his conduct m 

is tfglits in Guzerat, part of which we still retain. 

m dependent"chiefs in Kattywar, in the western 

" statesoii the Pastern frontier. 


a political supervision over the affairs .., ... 




. tries, 


It is in contemplation to withdraw the residency and the. British troops, from 
c% under orders which were issued by the Court of Directors on the I8tb Fe 


The suteidiary force. 


B. 
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British officers are appointed: as agehts for 


:s 5 . and to e^rcise 

authority of the resident at Baroda, to whom their proceedings are reported. He has also 
to main tain the engagements which have been made under our '.bh&ndarry* Syajee Eao 
Guicowar .having, by his misconduct, deprived m of the'means'of .fulfilling; our engage¬ 
ments as guarantee of cerUtin pecuniary obligations, we were compelled, in 1838^ to 
sequestrate a portion of his territories, the revenues of which are to be applied to the pay¬ 
ment, of those debts; and after this shall have been effected, the sequestrated districts are 
to be restored to him.f '. v ' v ‘*>’>;’ -ly, 

Travancore and Cochin . , 


Our alliance with Travancore commenced in 1788, when an, agreement was made with 
the Rajah (on the 12th August), for the protection of his country against Tippbo. The 
Rajah was then assisted .with a subsidiary; force pf two battalions, which- was augmented in 
1805 to three battifilions.f The dread of the power of Tippoo Sultaun also operated with 
the Rajah of Cochin, and induced, him to accede to the alliance which was proffered .tohim 
in 1||| Until the destruction of'the power of the late Tippoo Su-kaon in 1709, these 
states had a common interest with us in maintaining alliances which were essential to their 
existence; the case then became jjUeyed. In 1805 and 1809 hostile foctipus were formed, 
which were only suppressed by the decided interposition of opr authority ;, this foci to the 
formation of a new treaty with Travancore in J8Q5, and yrith Cochin in 1809,f by which 
the sU^diai^^fqrile wi||' Travancore was fixed at three battalions, and with ‘Cochin 1 at one 
battalion of native infantry. The subsidy-paid by Travancore is equivalent to the expense 
of those three battalions, aud the subsidy from Cochin amounts to 2,76,037 rupees- A 
power is reserved to us of assuming the revenues of these countries in case of a failure of 
funds to pay the stijihlated amount of subsidy; a proportion of the revenues, however, 
feeing in each instance secured to the Rajahs, for their maintenance. This power has not 
been called ibto exercise, but it was thought necessary to interfere very minutely in the 
affairs of Travancore after the death of the Rajah in 1812, This was continhed dtiring 
the minority of his successor, who attained his sixteenth year on the 20th' April 1829., and 
was then permitted to assume the government agreeably to the tenor of a proclamation 
which was issued! at his birth* * * § ** 

these conn- 
Feb. 1829. 


ce, with the exception of one regimen trims already been withdrawn 
from Travat)core, with the Rajah's entire consent. Regarding the policy of altogether 
withdrawing the residency and troops, soixie difference of opinion exists between the local 
authorities of Bengal and Madras. The revenues of Travancore in 1826*27 amounted to 
49,42,645 rupees, and the expenditure, including subsidy, to.3f7,68,892 rupees. 

: ( : >V- ■' r . ; 

The present Rajah of Mysore is a. descendant pf the ancient Hindoo princes of that 
country;and on the /destructionof Tippoo’s power in the year 1799, a principality was set 

apart 

♦Convention, 15th Mar. 1802.—Treaty. 6th June 1802.—Agreement, 29th July 1802.—Treaties 21st April 1805, 

, 6th Nov. 1817, and ,28th Nov. 1818. 

f Treaty* 6th Nov. 1817. | Vide Note on p. 168. 

§ Treaty, 12th Jan. 1805, Art. & |j Treaty with Cochin, 6th Jan, 1791. ^ Treaty, 6th May 1809, 

** Rajah of Travancore, two lacs of rupees per annum, together with one-fifth of the net revenue. Rajah of Cochin, 
80,000 rupees per annum, together with one-fifth of the net revenues. 
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apart for Kistna Rajah OotliaVier, then a mitt©:, 

8 th July 1779. The amount of subsidy; which the Rajal 
pay tp t*s, amounts^o seven kcs 



placed under British management. 

J 1 ‘ 1 r 1 T\T Ml J ‘ ■ C 

\ery efficient assistance was derived from the Mysore snladars m the campaigns ol 
. 1803/1804, and 1805, and 1817-18. : . // ;// W % 

The sums which have been received from Travancore, Cochin, and Mysore, under the 
Head of subsidy since 1817-18, are exhibited in the accompanying Statement. (No. 2.)* 

: ■ BhwiporeandMacfiemj. ; t % ’l 

Oar alliances with Bhurtpore and Macherry were formed during the war with Scin&ia 
had. the Rajah of Be'rar in 1803*; ;;-’’ ■(:; V; H’ '• : ; ir 

A treaty was cpnduded witivthe former on the &9'tta September, and with thfe latter oh 
the 14th November of that year, by which treaties, these states were respectively taken 
under our protection; and they engaged to assist lis against; the common enerriy. The 
Rajah of Bhurtpore was expressly exempted from the payment of tribute. At the close <bf 
the campaign of 1803 both.stat.es were remunerated for the aid which they bad afforded, by 
ah assignment of a portion of our territorial acquisitions. . [ 

In the hostilities which ensued in 1804 with Jeswunt Xiao Holkar, the Rajah of 
Rhurtpore disregarded his obligations ; and when Holkar approached the Jumna, on the 
retreat of Colonel Monson’s detachment, the Rajah united his forces with those of Holkar* 
Five unsuccessful attempts were made by the army under Lord Lake, to carry the fort of 
Bhurtpore by assault; but the Rajah, dreading the consequences of further resistance, sub¬ 
mitted, on the 17th April 1805, to the terms which were offered to him, and agreed to pay, 
in five years, the sum of 20 lacs of rupees, and to refrain from correspondence ydlh Other 
states without our knowledge and consent. : -' ■ ' r (//// v ■ 

Rajah Rhunder Sing of Bhurtpore died childless on the 7th October 18,23* and his elder 
brother Buldeo Sing was recognised as liis successor. Buldeo Sing died on 26th February 
1825, leaving a son named Bulwimt Sing, about six years of age. His succession was 
opposed by his uncle Doorjan Lall, who assuihed the sovereignty of Bhurtpore. Bulwunt 
Smg having been previously recognized as the rightful sovereign, the Governor-general 
(Lord Amherst) in Council determined to enforce his rights. A British force, under the 
personal command of Lord Combermere, accordingly proceeded against Bhurtpore, which, 
(although heretofore deemed impregnable) was carried by assault on the 18th January 
1826: and the young Rajah BulwuiU Singjwas duly installed on the 5th February follow¬ 
ing. The state of Bhurtpore was charged Avitft the extra expense of these operations, 
amounting to 24,89,173 rupees. 

Rajah Bukhtowar Sing, of Macherry (the . capital of which is Ulwar), died in 1815, 
leaving a nephew named Benay Sing, and a son named Bulwunt Sing, both minors. In 
the year 1824, the former had attained the age of 17, and the latter that of 10 years. The 
leading authorities at Ulwar, had agreed, on the death of the late Rajah, to associate the 
nephew and the son, as joint rulers of the country. In the year last mentioned, the 

nephew, 


* See Statement, No. 2. 
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nephew, Benay Sing, attempted to get the entire power into his pwn hands; but after the 
capture of Bhprtpore he made his submission to Lord Com berm ere, and the territory was 
divided between him anti his cousin, conformably to tj^e $rronjgerrient. previously adopted, 
'.ttie revenues of Macherry beipre this division amounted to 16 lacs of rupees. It is proper 
to state, that In consequence of some inconvenience occasioned by the interference of the 
late Rajah in the. disputes of Ms .neighbours, in’the year 1&11, lie was restricted, front 
carrying on corresponaepiGe with other states without pi\r knowledge and consent* 

• ;v f : J ■' .■ Boondda Chiefs, y f ■ 1 f : •$ f $■ 

Our connexion with the Chiefs of Bimdlecund had its brigin in an. arrangement 'which 
was concluded with the late Peishwa on the 16th December 1808, by which lie ceded terri¬ 
tory to ns in that province of a certain valuk, which we Were at liberty to select from those 
quarters of the province most contiguous to our own possessions, and the best suited to our 
convenience. ;-v .I. S?#;J !|f : iff . 

In carrying the provisions of the treaty into effect, it was deemed expedient to enter into 
arrangements with several chiefs on the frontier of the province, who were allowed to retain 
possession of the lands which they held, or which were assigned, on certain specified con*- 
ditions. With some of these chiefs (in particular, the Soubahdar of Jhanse, , the Nana of 
Jaloujn, the Rajah of Dutteah, and the Rajah of Sumpthpr) treaties still exist, similar to 
those with the other protected states, except that they Contain no stipulation for the pay¬ 
ment of tribute: but the far greater number of Bundlecupd chiefs having been considered 
subjects of the Peishwa are now considered our own subjects. These chiefs have obtained 
from m suimuds, granting to■ •them- their possessipu?; and in return fpr those sujmuds,' .they 
have siibscribed engagements of ailegiance and subjection to us. Our interference has 
practically beon littfe greater with this class of chiefs than with the former; they have been 
allowed to govern their territory as they pleased: except that, during the minority of the 
r»hi*vfL iir when his excessive misirovernment had thrown the coimtrv into disorder, the 
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chief, or when his excessive misgovernment had thrown the country into disorder, 
Bengal government has occasionally exercised its right of sovereignty by the. teiupor^ry ap- 
pomtment of a manager; 

Arrangements similar to those with this last class of Boondela chiefs exist likewiseWith 
tiie •R&jahs of 'Si^gpolah, Sumbdpore, and other petty principalities, formerly dependent 
upon the Raj ah of Nagpore ; the only material difference is, that -these chiefs 'usually pay 
a small tribute to the British Government. 

Seik Chiefs South of the Sutlege. 

In. 1809 the Approach of Runjeet Sihg of Lahore to the Sutiegp, for the avowed purpose 
of extending* his aiithovity over the Seik Chiefs inhabiting the country situated between that 
river ayd the river’Jumna, induced the Bengal Government to assert the seignoral rights 
which had expired by the treaty of peace with Schidia of 180$ in that quarter. Those 
chiefs were accordingly declared to be under our protection, A 

That declaration being supported by the advance of art Adequate force, Rqnj^et Sing 
relinquished his schem e, and recQgiuxed o ur right in a treaty co n eluded with him on t he 
25th April 1809. He has not since attempted to disturb,the arrangement then agreed upon. 

On this; occasion engagements were trained with the chiefs, by which we agreed not to 
exact any tribute, and they! bound themselves to assist tis with their troops in repelling a 
foreign invader. It is stipulated that their fights and authority within their own possessions 
shall remain the same as before they were taken under our protection. Our interference in 
their affairs is accordingly iirnited to the arbitration of thCir differences with one another 
and with foreign stittes, and to the decision of questions regarding the succession to estates 
on failure of all rightful heirs. 

Xn such cases the British Government always considers the territory to have lapsed to the 
protecting, power, and incorporates it therefore with the British possessions. The petty 
states of (Jmbda, IMaspore, and several smaller districts, have in this manner been added to 
our territories* ' f ^ ^ \$,y ’ l'^ x ‘ ‘ " u ’ ? ■ 1 'P" ' ( ; 

'■ If " ■ . lietoah 
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Tehree . 

An irruption of the Pindarries into the province of Mirzapore in ISIS, gave rise to 
engagements which -wet# concluded with the Rajah of Rewah on the 5th October., and with 
the Rajah of Tehree on the 23d December of that year, the object of. which' was to engage 
those chiefs to defe^tj. the passes through which the Pindarries could gab access into our 
territories, and to establish the right of the British Government to station its troops in 
whatever part of the country they might select for purposes of (lefepce; The Rajah of 
Rewah. having swerved from the obligations of his engagements, further treaties were 
concluded with him in June 13-13. and March 1814, which supplied the defects of the first 


Colapore\ — Savmnttcarree* v ~ 

In 1812 we were called upon to interfere between the Peishwa and his dependants the 
chiefs of Colapore and Sawhntwarree, and engagements were concluded with'both chiefs in 
October, of that year, in order to adjust their respective rights,. The conduct of the govern¬ 
ment of. Sawuntwarree; having obliged us to resort to coercive measures, further treaties 
were concluded with that petty state in 1819 and 1820, and it now stands in the same 
relations to us as it formerly did to the late Peishwa. 

The Rajah of Colapore having, in 1825, 1826, and 1827., committed aggressions on the 

I ..'j _ ’.__ .. * .. I\ T „ 1.. X . 1 .... qiWtAm fin Tiift v- « 4- r \ u.v Wrr, r, 





the districts of Chickeree and Manowlee, which had been added to it by us after the fall of 
the Peishwa, 

State of Angria, or Colabba. 

The petty state of Colabba (situated near to Bombay), is subject to a chief of the Angria 
family, ami was subordinate to the Peishwa. After the fall of Bajee Row, the British 
Government haying succeeded to his rights, concluded a treaty with the Angria chief, dated 
August 16th 1822. In return for British protection he engaged to abstain from entering into 
any nego tiations with other chiefs or states, or to entertain foreigners in his service without 
the knowledge and consent of the British Government, who, on their part, pi omised not to 
interfete in the internal concerns of the state of Angria. 

Stipulations were made for an adjustment of the bounchby, and the British Government 
ulertook to guarantee.the payment of a pension to a member of the Angria family resident 

l.ip, | I .V . . -it -fc / . , . »- j'l t 4" . «- » Vk V L ... X- 4'la ft. J? tlk ft ft* M ... IrV i Tv... . v k ft .AJ. ft#, i'll ft JL Jl li ft 


to the 


wwiiiMi _ , .. i<p . 

at Bombay, on the condition that the amount of the pension should 
state Of Angria. ; 

j liill Chiefs on the North-west of Nepaul , and Rajah of Siccim a 

The war with Nepaul of 1814-15, and the treaty concluded with that state on the 
2d December 1815, gave rise to a system of defensive arrangements with the Hill Chiefs on 
the north-west extremity of Nepaul, and with the Rajah of Siecim on the opposite exfcre- 
of Nepaul. ’ 'j ' ' ■■' - f:' ; v-^V' 


mity 


Cuteh, 




Engagements of amity were entered.'into''v^rfclK'government of Catch in 1809, wit,h a 
view to the suppression of piracy and to tb p nf • frir&icm UMims ^ 

from that country. This measure was ; ’ 

India by the French. 

In 1815, in consequence of depredations committed by the subjects of Catch, on the 
territories of our ally the Guicowar, an expedition was sent into Cuteh, and a new Rao 
placed on the throne, who engaged to receive a British subsidiary force ; the Rao whom we 
thus elevated having subsequently thrown the country into disorder by his misgovernment, 
he was deposed, and a treaty concluded with his infant son* Mirza Rao Sree Dessuljee, on 

t the 


iialii 
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January 1818, and derived him of a considerable portion of his territories. By this 
^ ——- ; —?-•?--—“———--—*—-— 
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* Treaty, 37 th May 1816. 
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, Hie treaty concluded with Jeswunt.Rao Holkar on the 24th • December 1805, left us 
merely in relations of amity with that chief. ; < 

we had tike^.Heiifieldi against_ _ _ _ __ 

pore. (foxighti.ph^:^ i|dat December 1817) ena 

was concluded .with Mulhar Rao Holkar, tiie spn of the late Jeswimt, Rao, 
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,y force of such strength as may bo indeed 
state, for which itO pecuniary si 
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On the rupture with the late Peishwa Bajee Rap and the resolution*) dethrone him it 
%vas determined to liberate the Rajah of Sattarah (the descendant of the ancient head of 
tKi»ifMflhra t.tasY from the state of seclusion in which he had been kept by the .Peishwa $ and 



stipulatin'* that the districts then ceded should be held in subordination to the British Go¬ 
vernment" and that the Rajah should assist us in war, and not correspond with other states 
without our knowledge and consent. On these terms the territory so assigned was gua¬ 
ranteed to the Rajah. ' ' ' .\ J *' ' ' , 1 * '■ Cr v 

Sir John Malcolm, who visited the Rajah early in 1829, speaks very favourably of his 
character and conduct since he had been allowed tp take the administration of affairs into 
his hands. His army consists of 200 cavalry, 575 infantry, 248 irregulars, 307 silladars, 
3 125 sebuudies, and 800 gurkum or garrison sepoys. Speaking of this arrangement. Sir 
j’ Malcolm, in his minute of the 22d February 1829, remarks, ". the mere l oss of revenue 
that has attended” the establishment, of the principality of Sattarah, “ is compensated ten¬ 
fold by the reputation we derive from the act, and by the scope we have afforded to the 
exercise of talent and the attainment of rank and consideration to a large and prosperous 
population.? : 


Mqjpootana> Malwa , 



•Engagements were, at the same time, concluded with several of the states < 
and Central India, the object of which was to secure their co-operation in the .suppression of 
the predatory associations, and to prevent the revival of those associations, 1 he states with 
whom alliances have been formed with this view are the following :— 




Kerowlee, on the 9th November 1817 
Ameer Khan ... November — 

26th December — 
6th January 1818 
13th January — 

. 10th February — - 
I 26th February — 
9th March — 
28th March — 


ICotah 

Joudpoj-e 

Oudeypore 

Boondee... 

Bhopaul... 

Bickaneer 

Kishenghur 


I April ISIS 
16th September — 

'5th October — 

11th 

12tb. December — 


Jyepore.., 

Bahswarra 
Dowleah and } 

Portaubghur ) *" 

Doongerpore ... 

Jussulmere 
Dewass j ***’ 

Dhar .IQth January 1819 

Serowee ... ... 31st October 1823 


The general feature of these engagements is protection and guarantee of their territory on 
our part, and acknowledgment of the British supremacy on theirs. Some of the states are 
bound to furnish contingents of a specified amount, and with others the obligation is to place 

the 
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. mil® £ 

■ aRHHHi m Rft§ 

BRITISH 

SUBSIDIARY FORCES# 

Mr , r ( f * i- ^ ’# ^ 

■ " ’ CONTTINGENTS .* 

OF NATIVE CHIEFS., 


Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Oude ■ .. ^ V, ' •" .. 

Not less than 

1 10,000 men. 



NisKitn . .. 

2 regiments 

8 battalions 

10,000 

12,000 

Guicowar .. ♦ . ,. - . > 

2 regiments 

4,000 sepoys 

3,000 

l ||f 

Rajah of Nagpore M 

Not stipulated. 

1,000 yW 


Mulliar Rao Holfc&r ,. ,v. . ♦ \ 

Of such strength as shall be 

3,000 

,• j 1 

/ 'T 4 m\W\ //<$& ‘ 

judged adequate by the Bri¬ 


, Iff If m MHjfll 

tish Government. 

U./ 


Tmvancore .. V, 

'll 

3 battalions 


’1 . 

Cochin , . ., , .. 

if t;'y—y,^i'§ 

l battalion 



Rajah of Mysore- .. .. 

Amount not specified. , i 

4,000 f| 

— 

Ilao of Cutch .. 

Amount not specified. 

Amount no 

t specified. 

* Ghuffoorkhan .. .. 

.fell 


j .jl?''; J 


Jondpore ,, ' „, . # fe 

"O , ■ " ; v , ,^ V ";b.'V . .\y C.'.’ii 

,*q jmi >r ■/i’®Vf'ii> *°iv; m 


fl'fl 

' o;^;. 


#-* \ Rhdpaul ,. . 4 

g ] ; 


Illicit 

6 oo - 

400 

^ 1 Dowleah and Purtaubghur . . 




200 

Dewass w . 



ICO ' : 

1:00 


And 

































‘fs, not included in the 
their means : the Raj a 
, id of the chiefs of Rajpx 
lajah of Satturah. 

it ' 1 ■ — ._- 


forward 
1 most of 
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IIIk——States in Rela 


['he 


ese are Scindia, the Rajah of Nepaul,tU —- 
hmv ‘ ■ the Ameers of Seind, and the A%hautis. 


. Scindiu . 


.-,.v .m v . 

. sii,:; 

, 1 ' v 1 ^ y!l^ ? i* a i p^f r ^ ( 

nr relations with the state of Scindia are of long standing*. A treatv was' 
Madaiee Scindia on the* Clntrifonr. 17X1 W __i , ^ 


IB|p 
■Rtf 


^Hn 

:il§;#fc= 


lajah 

ISilWwIi''’ 

S iH MfeMi lt • i 

ISiSilll 


respect to the Mahrattas, by thnfrpaty of SalbeyVdhted theifth 

f Tfe W Doi !? ut Rao Scindia in te^natedln the treaty of Surioe Afriebo-ahn, 
of 1/th December 1803. By this treaty considerable tracts of territJro tv»r« «„iJ 7°..-- 
portion 


of 17th December 1803. By this treaty corisi’dera&’e tracts of twr^twefe^lj^tcf^a 
of which was restored to him on the 22d November IS05, 3 " 



... ilv®; -* NepauL 

, n ^ r [t?r7 itl f N ^ Ulc r me T d iu lr92 ’ when a commercial treaty was concluded 
on the Rt Mai cb, stipulating for a duty of two and a-half per cent, bemo reciprocal 0/ 

rh Vn, ,° UV f If'*»«-ere j strengthened in 1801 .lithe conclusion of£ f 

“pi w | uch contained a provision for the adjustment of boundary dispute/ 

and also for the mutual surrender of refugees. The treaty however, does no/aptiar to 
have been of much avail in these respects, as these border disputes were a main caS of the 
warm winch we were ipvo ved n» 1814, and which terminated in the conclusioi of a reatv 
of peace and amity with that state on the 2d December 1815. Considerable cedions * 

SlTvn n - y ’ °! Kama0ll > were obtained from the Nepauleseon this 

occasion, and the Rajah of »iccim transterred his alliance to us, and certain Hill Chiefs 
on the north-western extremity of Siepaul became subject to our supremacy Bv tS 
arrangement we haVegamed a ready access into the Neplul territories frLsemal Sfc 
but no disposition has been manifested on the part of that government since the 
of peace, to renew hostilities with us. The Bill Chiefs 

are allowed to govern their own territories with little interference from us and their mi™’ 
ment appears on the whole to be just and moderate. ■ 5 " tl ® ovem * 
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with Madajise Semdia on the 13th October 1781, by which he'epgaged to mediate a peace 
between ns and the Mahrattas, and Hyder Ally of Mysore. Tibs Vas acSnlisheS i! 
ct to the Mahrattas. by the treaty of Salbev. dated the 17th T7«o i ■‘ i ' ' " 


Since the death of Dpwlut Rap Scindia, the administration of affairs is in the hands of 

Matarfitr S ’ “ If*■** «» of W odopM 


Ava 




A treaty was concluded by Major Burned with the 
by which the relations of friendship' were Recognized as existing 
and: the contracting parties .mutually agreed to refrain from cor 
other's territories,. Freedom of trade was establishr - 1 
the duties levied upon which to be regulated by the , 
provisions, however, purchased at Queda for the use of Prince of Wale 
to be'subject to, any duty* 

A further agreement was concluded, by Major Barney on the 17th January 1827 ? to 
regulate the mode in which English, vessels were to be allowed to trade with the port of' 
Bankok, and to define the amount of, duty payable by British, vessels, at that particular 
port ; I 37 OO ticals on each Siamese fathom in breadth, being chargeable upon a vessel if 
loaded with an import cargo, and 1,500 ticals on each Siamese fathom in breadth, if the 
ship entered without an import cargo. M No import, export, or other duty/* being after¬ 
wards levied “ upon the buyers or sellers from or to English subjects/* 


: and 
not 

HHlii 


Lahore . 

Our relations with ..Runjeet Sing of Lahore are. those of simple amity, • By the treaty 
concluded on the 25th April 1809, the Rajah is not to interfere with the Seik chiefs south 
of the Sutlege: on the Whole,;' a friendly intercourse has smee-.-th.^ date. .of .'.that' treaty sub¬ 
sisted between the two states. In the Courserof the past year ( 1831 ) Visits;-‘were inter¬ 
changed between the Goveriior-general and the Raja on the banks; of-the Indite, on which 
occasion much pomp and splendour were displayed in his camp. (See also, 3eik Chiefs, 
ante, : ,p*U77.); 

JffgMmj^King of Cduftul, 

A treaty wa^ on the 17th June 1809, concluded with Sujah-ool-Moolk, the King of the 
Aftgliauns, in view'to an expected invasion of India by the "French. Snjah-ool-Moolk was 
soon afterwards deprived of power by his brother iVfahmood, and he is now a pensioner 
on the British Government, : f^ 

Nothing has arisen, since the date of the treaty, to bring us into collision with the 
Affghauns, with whom indeed we have had little intercourse. The country.has for many 
yitife Itehn distracted by the contests of competitors for the throne, of which the chief i f 

■L- . •' •'" Lahq;e 
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concluded with the Ami 
on the 9th November 1880, which, 
contained stipulations to check the < 
the territories of Cuteh. A negotir 
of which the object is, to secure the 

In most of the treaties with the native states, articli 
the exclusion of Europeans and Americans 
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nd. ' ■ ' •' 

22d August 1809, and another B ' a JonC!? 
of Europeans and Americans, 
i and other* ^ 1 


den,ce : of persons of that description rhj . (i H , , JMHM||J|R1RN 

by us. Americans, as well as Europeans, are so excluded iri our treaties with the GtiicowayJ 
Ilolkar, Cuteh, Scind, Scindia, Nepaul, and Siridm“ Europeans” only, are expressly ex¬ 
cluded from Oude, Travancore, Cochin, Mysore, Bhurtpore, Tehtree, Jhansi, Dutteeah, 
and Simpthur; and the “French,” from the country of the Nizam and the Aftghauns. 
Europeans are not mentioned in the treaties with the chiefs of Iiajpootana and Malva, 
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India Board March 1838. 
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STIPENDS paid to Native Princes, .their Relatives ancl Dependents, 


iini 




The Nabob of Bengal •• •• 

Rajah of Benares, family of the late King Sing 


King of Delhi, pensions paid at Benares .. - 

His Highness Benaick Rao, son of Amrut Rao .... 
The Nabob ,pf. Arcot 

Rajah of Tanjore >:. . , -,V I * - ' * *' 

Nawaub of Masulipatam •-* 

Families of the late. Hyder Ally and Tip)poo Sail), j 
Sultan ofJVfysorfc '■■■:' ■* * . ■ r ~ 

The late Peishwa, Bajee Kao, apd Chimnajee Appa 

The Nabob of Surat, including 5,9,000 rupees paid 


Total .. Rs, 




1817 - 18 . V 

1818 - 19 . 

gefHl|PPgrr 

' 1819 - 20 . 

.iujl; 

1820 - 21 . 


7 -r.,r—rrr. 

llB. . ''I 

H^fil Ra ? ' 

r 9 . 

KA • !' 'IfIff!™;', 

Ipif:', 

. Rs. 

i 7 , 7 °> 49 ° : ’] 

17,12,803 

17 , 13,797 

16,57,600 

; [ji f ?ij 

73,^79 

1,59,798 

98,234 : 

1 , 30,135 


3,60,121 

13,43,854 

13,5t\aCO 

13^0,923- 


8,88,491. 

9,62,616 

5 , 85,607 

9,62,616 

17,89,851 

17,88,835, 

17 , 80,247 

17,79,898 

11,11,288 

|i : 9,53,872 , 

8 , 67,549 

mmmm 

9,56,235 


53 , 75.6 

50,024 

47-»93 

44,662 


5,26,673 

: 5,29,177 

5,25,376 

5,26,320 





9,73,525 


1 , 69 , 522 , 

1 , 59,930 

1,62,932 - 

1,62,856 

73 , 33 , 78 i 

76,60,889 

'71,37,195 

>■ M \ ! V , . -' .7 h'v 

85,14,770 


No. 2,™ ’ 

AMOUNT| received on-, Account of \ Subsidies 


Rajah of Mysore 
Rajah of, Travancore 
Rajah of Cochin .. 






l • yp • ' 

—--- ~~irr 

1817 - 18 . 

1818 - 19 . 

1819 . 20 . 

1820 - 21 . 


M. Rs,.. ,.. 

M- Rfl v 

• ij/?;!■•' 1 : ■ 

M. its. 

: M. Rs. ■ ' 

. . 

24,50,000 

^ - 

7 

23.96,539 ■ 

24,50,000 

554,50*000 


, :) 7 , 83,111 i: 

7,83.; 11 

7,83,1*1 

.. 

4,39,040 

2,76,037 

1,87,988 

' .'iff 

2 ? 00,000 

... M. Rs. 

3^72,151 

34,55,707 

34,21,099 

34 , 33 * 1*1 
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•No. 1. 


BilS 




whose Territories are iiico 
1817-18 to 182 /- 28 . 


the British I 

^sessions, or 

transferred 


1821 - 22 ; 

1822 - 282 ;|. 

1823 - 24 . 

1824 - 25 . 

1825 . 26 , 

1826 - 27 . 

1827 - 28 . 

Rs. 

: "fills. ■ 

; Ha. 

■ Rs, 

' Rs, 

■ Rs - k. 

1 ~~ 

1.7,12,453 

1 22,80,600 ' 

| 

16,83,000 

15 , 45,938 

16,77,150 

0 it' 1 Kvjv? i; 3 ?V«V/'v- /?«.»•« it 

21,56,830 

j 22,40,3.50 

22,965 

2 , 14,340 

1 

: 1,18,653 

*, 47,359 

' . 0 A 

1,13,548 

| 89,946 

1,34,282 

13,61,078 

13,69,235 t 

13 , 50,553 

13,34,286 

13,58,925 

13,46,007 

13,40,983 

5,79,866 

! 

| 9,62,616 

7 , 71,241 

9,62,616 

7,71,241 

1 , 97 , 1 16 

5,79,866 

18,84,395 

10, 19 > 38 i 

* 5 , 9 M 47 

17,38,406 

17 , 67,759 

17,44,223 

$| t , 17,53,965 

10,16,733 

9 , 73,653 

10,36,123 

11,66,998 

j 13,36,692 

12 , 52^759 

10,47,389 

48,644 

73,754 

52,725 

22,126 

! 44,776 

46,049 

52,671. 

5,28,847 

5 , 39 , 97 ’* 

5,43,531 

5 , 5 a, 94 * 

5,78,090 

HI 5,52,536 

6,38,858 

11,00,000 

11,00,000 

11,00,000 

j 11,00,000 

8*56,812 

2,19,785 

l'f!| 22,42,023 

1,62,788 

, 4,62,788 

1,62,779 

1,62,728 

1,62,690 

1,62,680 

1,62,675 

84,17,769 

95,96,338 ' 

84,10,852. 

86 , 73,393 

86,67,683 

77,67,931 

1 , 01 , 92,557 

—No. 2. 






pom Native ParAtfis, fromI 8 I 7~18 to 1827 - 28 , 




1821 - 22 . 

1822 - 23 . 

1823 - 24 . 

1824 - 25 . 

'll:’!': ' i 

1825 - 26 . 

" 1826 - 27 . 

1827 - 28 . 

M. Rs. 

• ; m. its. 

m Hs. " 

M. Rs. 

M. Its. 

i.^|| M. Its. 

M. Rs. 

i 24,50,000 

24,50*000 

24,56,000 

24,50,000 

24,50,000 

24,50,000 

24,50,000 

| 7 , 83,111 

7,83*111 

7,83,111 

7 , 83,111 

7,83,111 

7 , 83 ,m 

7,83,111 

1,86,667 

f 

2,00,000 

1 . IrjV , 'j • 

1,82,208 

2 , 17,792 

2,00,000 

2,00,000 

2,00,000 

| 34 , 19,778 j 

34,33,111 

34 ,* 5 , 3*9 

V f ' / ;; 

34 , 50 ? 9<>3 

34 , 33 ,m 

34 , 33 * 1 * * 

34 , 33,111 
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No. Si 


AMOUNT of Tribute received iVora the Native Princes- of Central Jkdid, from 1817-18 to 1827 , 28 . 


Jyepore- ... 

Kotah and Seven Kotriea 
Joudpore 

Boondee, inclusive of Fatah 
Banswarrah 
Pertaubghur ... 


1817-18. 


.1818-19. i 1819-20. 


St.Rs. 


*»• **» 


7 


St.Rs. - 

2 , 00,000 

2 , 58,553 


St.Rs. 

2,54,o04 

2,64,720 

54 yOOO 


Oudevporc and Kachar 
Rutlaum, Satana and Allcsmohun 
Beekaneer »«* — 


Total 


Sonafc Eh. 


Or ... Sicca Rs. 

Paid Maha Rajah, Dowlut Rao Seip -3 
dta, Ktn’har Rao Holkar and Rajah > 
of Dhar ... ... ««« -O 


75,203 


5 , 33,756 


5,10,738 


5 , 72,724 


5 , 48,025 


ISSO-^l 

1821 - 22 . 

1822 - 23 . 

-r 

1823 - 24 . i 

1824 - 25 . 

1825 - 26 . 

1826 - 27 . 

1827 - 28 . 

St.Rs. 1 

St Its. . - 


SURs. 

St.Rs. 

St.Rs. 

St.Rs. 

St.Rs. ’ 

2,50,000 

5,50,000 

12,50,000 

5,00,000 

7,76,622 

8,00,000 

7,38,000 : 

» 2,62,000 

2,64,720 

2 , 64,720 

2,64,720 

2,64,720 

1,32,360 

5/29,440 

1,32,360 

t,32,36o 

1.08,000 

1,08,000 

1,62,000 

1,08,000 

1,08,000 

1,08,000 

1,08.000 

I ,08,000 

j 

80,000 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 


80,000 

“ 

00,000 

/ r — 


flisis 

- 

— 

51,072 

40,695 

1,30,764 

- 

JSjSJ 


K • T * —- 

— 

74,550 

->,307 

76,547 

— 

— 

7 " - 7 -47 

4 S >427 

2 , 91,254 

2,19,471 

. 2,99,218 

*14,000 


'S *— •. ■ 


- 

1 , 15,750 

1,16,062 

64,289 

1,72,853 

-c> 


7 ~.i 

- 


— 

/ ^ : v ^ 47 - 

..— , 2 

7.02,720 

9,62,720 

17,16,720 

9,62,147 

14,23,986 

20,23,595 

■ 1 777 

14,53,869 

- is*/ 

9,76,524 

6,72,415 

9/24203 

16,42,686 

9,20,65413,62,576 

■ r. 

* 77 : 3 ? 

19,36,320 


$34411 

-* - 


Net Tribute 


Sicca Rs« 


• t ‘ --->a £\ 

|jjR if ^ 




t gs i 


7-1 7772 
... . : 

MM 

-r-r-^—7 


5,10,738 

.ffi 

5,48,025 

6,72,415 


16,42,686 

9,20,654.12,37,128 

1 17,54,530 

12,57,741 

4 , 34 , 8*9 

-- 


1,81,796 1,33,430 


4 , 99,582 


The Decrease under these heads arise from die arrears of Tribute outstanding. 
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•' 1 ,, |s|® 

The Nabob of Bengal 
Rajah of Benares 


MpSlpli &j.' 


•om 


S, Jones, Esq 




II 


! I, d 


hbh| ( ' ■: w 

rears were paid as 




■ ' 

ir:»„ „r n e lhi 


Kmg 

His Highness Bonaick Kao 


The Nabob of Bengal 
Rajah of Benares 
King of Delhi 


H. H Benaick Rao 


, * 

The Nabob of Bengal 


Rajah of Benares 
King of Delhi 


aw 


. . 


H. H. Benaick Rao.. 


ent of two quarters' stipends to 
b in ■1817-18. The allowance to 
!y of the late Rajah was in that 
for 11 months, and the full amount, 
id in 1818-19. 

181^-18 a charge was incurred of 
r ,doo rupees, properly applicable to the 
.... preceding yeav ■ 

3,88,491 9,62,616 Two quarters 1 stipend not charged in 

1817-18. | 


|vW<* 


1818-19. 


1819-20. 


17,12,803 I 1 7> 1 3s797 

,|p>§# I? ilili 




•i|i|l,26p 


9,62,616 | 5,85,607 


A small increase made in the allowances to 
Syed Ahmed Ali Khan. 

In 1819-20 three quarters' allowance only 
charged. 

In 1819-20 an extra charge was incurred 
of 30,000 rupees, at the rate of 15,000 
per month, v/hieh was partly met by the 
allowance to the Rajah having been drawn 
for 11 months instead of the full period, 
as charged to 1818-19. 

Arrears paid in 1818-19, am * three quar¬ 
ters only charged in the succeeding 
year. 


i 819-20. | 1820-21. 


1 7i^797 j ?&57>6ob 


, ■ 98,234 
>3*56,260 


WA35 


mflm 


5 . 35,607 


In 1820-21 the monthly allowance of 
1 1,200 rupees to Nawaub Delawar Jung, 
was charged for seven months only. 

Arrears paid the Rajah in 1820-21, and 
* 13 months' allowance to the family of the 

I late Rajah. 

^3,20,923 In 1819-20 that portion of the allowance 
paid at Benares, was charged at the rate 
of 17,000 rupees per month, which in 
the following year was reduced to 15,000 
rupees. The extra charge adverted to in 
the remark against the year 1819-20, was 
paid for one month only in 1(820-21. 

One quarter’s stipend unpaid in 1819-20, 
and added to the charges of the following 
year. 


9,62,616 


vr. 2 B 2 


( continued .) 
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Explanation of-the Variations in the several Sams paid at Bengali kc.-continuedi" 


( SL 




1820 - 21 . 

1821 - 22 . 

~-—uy T . T ^..-• ■ ,... ^ 

The Nabob of Bengal 

,*.r 

16,57,600 

17.12,453 

In 1.821-22- an allowance was granted to 
Newaiib Soulut Jung, of Rs. 8,333. 5. 4. 
per month* commencing 19th Nov. 1820. 

Rajah of Benares .. 

A _ 

^ 30 , 135 ' 

, 22,965 

Occasioned by the Rajah of Benares not 
having draWn his allowance of onb Me in 

t'&fc 1-2.2i; : yj ■ yyJy 

King of Delhi ‘ {M 


13-,20,923 

13,61,078 

In x 821 «2 2 a payment was made in part of 
the accumulating stipend of the late 
Jehanabaddy Begum, amounting to 42,000 
rupees. 

His Highness Benaick Rao .y 

9,62,616 

5 , 79.866 

Five quarters’ pension paid in 1820-21, and 
only three quarters in 1821-22. 


m 

’OTifi 

1821 - 22 . 

j 1822 - 23 . 

s|:y 

The Nabob of Bengal ; . 

’• ' , 

* 7 , 12,453 

22,80,600 

Caused by an arrear of pension to Munny 
Begun! of, six lacs of rupees. The death 
of Newaub Delawar Jung occasioned a 
reduction of charge in 182 2-23of 34,490 





i rupees.:' ' ■ ’ j $££\ 

Rajah of Benares 

Miliai 

22,965 

2,14,340 

The Rajah of Benares drew for two years’ 
arrears of pension in 18221-23. 

King of Delhi ..' 

« &'* )' 

13,61,078 

13,69,235 

A small increase of donation to the Royal 
Family of Delhi. 

H H. Benaick Rao .. 

;'j !}V: ;y' Mm 

i 7 , , f ‘ 1 'Jfc' \j'J r 

•'. • ” 

5 , 79.866 

y'u im ; 
yctyM 1 15 (■,,■ ■ 

9,62,616 

Xn 1821-22 the pension was paid for only 
three quarters, and in the following year 
five quarters were paid. 


jMf 

'w ‘i <y>! 

1822 - 23 . ' 

1823 - 21 . 

The Nabob of Bengal 

Vy ''V f. ' h \ ; ;V: yij.-/.'W ' M 

>! • :j i i ■ 

22,80,600 

16,83,000 

The arrears of pension to Munny Begum 
in 1822-23, explains this difference. 

The Rajah of Benares 

i< 4 L«*:»V: 

2,14,340 

1,18,653 

Arrears charged in 1822-23. 

King of Delhi .. 


13.69.235 

13 , 50,553 

.. . Ditto. 

H. H. Benaick Rao ,. 


9,62,616 

1823-21 

: ..7,71,241' 

1824-25. 

-'-4^-- 

Ditto. 

Tire Nabob of Bengal 

*■*.. 

16,83,000 

15 , 45,933 

This decrease is occasioned by the allow¬ 
ances not: having been drawn for the full 
period, of a year. 

Rajah of Benares 

1 !*§§ 

118,653 

1 . 47,359 

Caused by the payment of an arrear in 
1824-25.. ■ ' 

King of Delhi 

'* * ■■ 

13.50,553 

13,34,286 

A part allowed to remain in arrear in 

H. Hi Benaick Rao .. 

" 

7.71.241 

9,62,616 

1824-25. 

One quarter’s arrears added to the annual 
payment in 1824-25. 
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1824-25. 

1825-26. 

Tl.e Nabob of Bengal 

1 ;, j v; ’! p • : 

15.45,933 

fiteiif 

16 , 77 , 15 ° 

Rajah of Benares ,. * • 

King of Del hi .. 

His Highness Benaick Rao .. 

1 , 47,359 

13 , 34,286 

9 , 62.616 

pljfe 

1 , 13,548 

13 , 58,925 

7 , 71,241 


1825^ST 

"1826-27. 

The Nabob of Bengal 

i6,77AjO 

21 , 56,800 

Rajah of Benares » 

■pH 

>, 13,548 

89,946 

King of Delhi . . 

H. H. Benaick Ra(o .. 

13 , 58,925 

7 , 71,241 

13 , 46,007 

1,97,116 


1826-27. 

1827-28. 

The Nabob of Bengal j 

{k ■ . 

; W* I'/ 1 fe' V ||j 1 ,! M ^ 1 

21 , 56,830 

22 , 40,350 

Rajah of Benares .. , ; 

King of Delhi ,. ; * 

H. H, Benaick Rao .. 

89,946 

13 , 46,007 

i,97,u6 

1 , 34,282 

13 , 40,983 

5 , 79,866 


mMSm. 


months stipend paid in 1825 - 516 , 
and eleven months only ip the preceding 


Arrears paid- in 1 824-25, 

An arrear paid up in 1825-26, 

In 1824^5 five quarters* pension were 
paid.- i>;§§§:.'■: i '''^jv,• 


The increase was occasioned by the trans¬ 
fer to Nizamut deposit fund of 5 , 82,254 
rupees, on account of Begum’s pension. 
There was id so a decrea se of charge 
caused by the stipends not having been 
drawn for equal periods in the two 
years. 

The Rajah of Benares allowed 30,000 
rupees of his pension to remain undrawn. 

A part allowed to remain in arreair. 

The Rajah omitted to draw three quarters 
of his pension, amounting to six lacs of 
■ rupees. ; \ ■ v' 


Caused by an increase in the periods of 
payment not only to his Highness the 
Nawaub, but also to the several members 
of his family. 

Arrears paid by the Rajah in 1 . 827 - 28 . 

Arrears charged at Delhi in 1826 - 27 . 

Difference of charge for three and nine 
months, : ,i!0 rf ■ ' ;• i 
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ExpLAisATiQN of the , Variations in the several Sums paid at Madras tor Stipends to 
Native Printe, as exhibited in the Statement No. 1, p. 186, 


of 


Nabob of Arcot :—The sums paid in each year under this item, comprise the allowance 
one-fifth share of the net revenues of the Carnatic to the Nabob, and the stipends to the 
families and dependents of former Nabobs. 

The amount consequently varies, the Nabob being credited ih the general books for his 
j?hare of revenue up to July in each year. 
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, ■ . . f 

Rajah of Tuvjore Tlie allowance to the Rajah of one-fifth of the net^riiyemies Of Tan- 
jore! and a lac of pagodas, together with 87,500 rupees paid to the family of Ameer Sing, 
make up the amount, under the item, which of course varies in each year. 

Nabob of Masulipatam Carried to accp&ntvin general books, under the head of 
“ MasulitWtam Stipends.” - The variations in the sum .paid , on this.account in' each year 
seem to be occasioned by arrears and oasvidltK-> y '{ Mj iJMjjj * f'' ■ i' - ,i jj||'? 1 ' - J i 

Families of the Late Sly (hr. Ally and. Tippoo litmb .••^-Tlie payments made at Madras 
for this purpose are debited to Bengal, in consequence of-seten lacs of rupees being set apart 
for the support of the Mysore prineos, and credit.::!.! to Bengal. 


<SL 


Explanation of the 


r ARiATVosts in the Stilus paid at Bombay oh account of Stipends, 
as exhibited in the'Statement No. 1, p. 186. . 

The late Feishwa Bajee lido and- Cllhnnagee Appa .-—The variations apparent in the 
eharo-es of 1825-26, and two following years, oil account qf these pensions, were not occa¬ 
sioned by any irregularity of payment by the commissioner at Bittpor, the pensions having 
been issued by him monthly ; but from an irregularity in keeping the Bombay Government 
advised of the payments acthally made, which precluded their $eing. charged hi tho Bombay 
accounts hi a regular manner, 

The fixeci. amount payable is eleven'lacs per annum, eight lacs to the late Pei$hwa, and 
three'labs to his brother,-Chimnagee Appa. 1 ^ 

Nabob of Surat fhoso' : ^ijarg^ do not- appedfr to require- any remark. . • 


iixFi.ANATiojs of the Vai.ua.ttoKs : ' hi Sums received on account of SurisiBiEs from Native 
Princes, as exhibited in the Statement No. 2 , p. 186 . < / 

Rajah of Mysore :—The only difference in the peisheush occurs in the year 1 ^ 18 - 19 , on 
account of adjustments itiaddior suppUes to the Mysore horse. 7 : Nana : 

Rajah of T^ndncorf^^o differences. . -■t" ’ .■ • '■ v ■. ' 

Rajah of Cochin: — 4 rr 1817 - 18 , the: sum paid was 4 / 39,040 rupees, being the subsidy of 
the current year, at t,he old rate of , 2 > 76>037 rupees, and the Utftount pf arrears 1 ,^ 3,303 
rupee's. • the old rate was erroneously charged in books for the whole official 

Year, instead, of the 1 st JagWy 1819 , on which the reduced rate of two lacs commenced. 
The difference, 25,346 rupees, is carried to account in the iollowitig: years> but does not 
seem finally deducted till 182 T 22 j, : 

Taking the aggregate of the payments since 1817 “ 18 , the sums, are correctly given iu the 
account, viz. • ■ ■ '< 

V : ; • Arrears,in 1817 - 18 , paid- <** ••• . **v . Ks. t 1 , 63,003 

Old rate';/•: ... , ; - v J **" 3 ,y 6^037 

Ditto to December 1818 ... . ... jR?.*; 1 * 84,025 

New rate to April 1819 ■ *•« ••• b (>,(>07 , o f 0 69 9 

New rate to 1827-28, nine years ... ... ... ’ •** 18 , 00 , 000 . 

: : t7Rupees ■ 24 , 89,732 







l^rr-'S- 7 


If * 


-of the Variations in Sums race 

inees of Central India, as exhil 


.count . 
atcmont 


‘ Tribute from i 


tornent No. 3, p. 188* 
s to commence irom the beginning 


Jyepore .—.The tribute from the Rajah of Jyeporq w 1 

of the# yeir, 1818-19*, and its amount, two lacs, was to increase yearly, at the rate of B. 
m,«l„etothe sixth year, and then to be rated at eight lues till the revenues exceeded 
when 5-16fhs of the excess was to be paid to Government. The great increase in 



--- . -,^ 1 "!^ . .. , 

& Jones, Esq. 


one lac to me sixth year, unu u*«u iu w » *»»**•• *•** *“v •>—r v«vw«v» 

40 lacs, when 5 - 16 fhs of the excess was t'o be paid to Government. The great increase m 
the athount of; tribute received in 1822 - 23 , arises from the arrears of former years having at 
that period been brought to account. ■, 'sv.:,'■ ;v : y- .. 

Kotah dnd Seven Reims .-—In l# 25 ~ 2 fe, the arreiffslue in the preceding year were paid 
up; there was also an advance on account the folloiying year. In 1827 - 28 , the tribute 
again fell into swear. 

J.- e .—In' 1822-23 was paid an arrear of six months, due in 1819 - 20 . 

Boondee :—.Two years’ tribute brought to account in the years 1820 - 21 , 1825 - 26 , and 

1827-28. 

Bansv-arrah :~~ln 1827 - 28 , the arrears of the two preceding years were realized. 

]?trtauhghur :---Au arrear of 1826-27, charged in 1827-28. 

Oodeyport) t-~Contingent upon tlie revenue collected. 

Rutlaum, &c.-—Arrears of 1826 - 27 , brought to account in 1827 - 28 . 


(3.)--A Rfivrewpf the System of Subsidiary At.uanci:, with reference to its subser¬ 
viency to British Interests, and to. its operation on the Character and Condition of the 
Native States in which it has been established. 

By the successful termination of the Pindarry and Mahfatta war of 1817 to 1819, our 
power has become ostensibly paramount over every native state from the Indus to Cape 
Comorin. No dispute can arise among any of those states which we are not by treaty 
authorized to arbitrate. 

If the most positive and repeated inhibition of all measures having a tendency to increase 
our territorial dominion, or to extend our political connexions, could have served to restrict 
the British power in the East to definite bounds, we certainly should not have passed the 
limits of the Bengal provinces, of the jaghire pf Madras, and of the island of Bombay. 

At a period so early as the year 1768, the Court of Directors observed, “if we once pass 
these bounds, wo shall be led from one acquisition.to another, till we shall find no security 
but in tlid subjection of the whole, .which, by dividing your force, would lose us the whole, 
and end in our extirpation from Tlindostaa. 

“ Much has been wrote from you, and from our servants uj-Bengat, on the necessity of 
cheeking the Mahralttas, which may in some degree bo proper'; but it is not for the Com¬ 
pany to take the part of umpires of Hiridostan. If it had not been for the imprudent * 
measures you have taken, the country powers would have formed a balance;of power among 
themselves, and their divisions would have left you in peace.” ' 

At a later period the same authority (then uncontrolled) observed, “ we utterly disap¬ 
prove and coiidemi! offensive wars ; distinguishing, however, between offensive measures 
unnecessarily undertaken with a view to pecuniary advantages, and those which the preser¬ 
vation 


* The measures of the Bombay government in support of Ragobab, who bad murdered his nephew, in order to 

secure for himself tbe office of Peshwa, involved the Company in a war with the Mainattas 
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ration of our honour, or the safety or protection of our possessions, majy render absolutely 
necessary.”* \\ t** • . ,■ 

The same principles were strenuously advocated by Clavering-, Monson, and Francis, 
whose opposition to the measures of Mr. Hastings occasioned many ablff discussions upon 
questions of Indian policy. In a letter addressed by them to the Court of Directors, pn the 
30th November 1.774, when they constituted the ma|p.rity .of - the Supreme Council, they 
thus express themselves; fr The general principle on which wo haye acted, atid which we 
mean to make the rule of our future policy and conduct, is no other than that which your 
authority and that of the Legislature f have equally prescribed to us., to maintain peace in 
India* The preservation of peace -necessarily'ihieludes .' the; vigorous defence of your own 
possessions, with such parts ! of the- dominions ’of your allies. as are guaranteed by treaty; 
on. the other hand, it excludes every idea of conquest, either for yourselves or others. 
Adhering to this system, we never can engage your amis in any offensive operations for 
the aggrandizement of one Indian state at the expense of another: much less cbiild we 
have suffered the little states, which at the same time formed your barrier, and looked up to 
you for protection, tq be swallowed up by the great ones.” ; 

The late Mr. Nathaniel Smith, who filled the chair of the East-India Company, and was 
thoroughly conversant with their affairs, having weighed the arguments which “had been 
adduced against the extension of our dominion, observes, J li I allow it might be better upon 
the whole for this country if we could stop from all further extension Of our power or pur¬ 
suit after riches, or still bettejt if we could go back to our original comtnercial establishments ; 
either would probably ensure longer duration to our constitution, provided we could at the 
same time be secure from any future attacks from our neighbours ,; but that is impossible. 
The field which we niueft in such case leave open to them, would increase their strength arid 
power to the endangering our own safety ; therefore, whilst we continue to exist, we must 
follow the current which impels us ; we must make the best advantage .of whatever Is in 
our grasp, and that is all human wisdom can do for the benefit of any state. 

f<r Let us relinquish our possessions whenever we will, other Europeans are in readiness to 
lay hold on whatever we leave; or if they could possibly be restored to the princes of the 
country, the memory of former conquests would naturally infuse such a reasonable dread of 
future attacks into the minds of these princes, that they would nqvev rest till they had totally 
eliminated the English out of India. Nor would treaties or engageinents be of any avail 
With princes who have no other principles of government but what spring from those power¬ 
ful passions, fear and hatred, and have no idea of national faith and honour. 

Cf It was not ambition that first tempted the Company to enabark in those wars: necessity' 
led the way, and conquest has now brought them to the choice of dominion or expulsion ; 
self-preservation first awakened us, and conquest: gained us the great advantages we enjoy ; 
force only can preserve them, we niffst be ail or nothing, and surely it is bettor to die at 
once, than waste away by inches.** 

The Act of 1784, by which a Board of Control was first established, denounced, as 
contrary to the wish, the honour, and the policy of Great Britain, the pursuit of schemes of 
conquest and extension 6 f dominion in India ; arid from that period to the present time, 
the sani^ sentiment: has been expressed again and again by the home authorities. 

Lord Cornwallis, who was the first.Governor-general appointed from home after the in- 
stitution. of the India Board, had the entire.4su^fi4eirce of * 1 ‘His Majesty’s Government, and 
proceeded to India with a full determination to act in strict conformity to the principles 
enjoined by the Legislature* His Lordship’s administration ahvays been referred to as 

affording 

# See Fort St. George, Fifth Secret Report, Appendix No. 0. Letter to Bengal, 15th Dec. 1775. 
t 13 Geo. III. c. 63, s. 9... >. 

i Remarks on the System of Government in. India, 1773, p. 59. 
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upon our own subjects, and upon those pi‘allies for whose protection we had become 
responsible.. ',; ; vy;! v^ Itl : vti 

It; was however scarcely possibly • for an, exdiiic gpverijrneht like ours, to maintain at all 
times that attitude of composure Which chafocforizes an mdigenous power vvhose strength is 
founded upon thj? broa,d basis of national sympathy and attachment. Such a power can 
proportion its exertion-, precisely tonecessity of the ciiie which requires it, and seems as 
strong fo its forheafou'^e • as t 'in-ilfo. folt manifestation of its strength . , But , in, our ease the pas* 
giv.e endurance of insult and injury was always liable to be attributed to a sense of weakness 
and fear. V; A *. ..'. , .\ '-.V.,'- ” 

In triicing the progress of our territorial acquisitions, and of our political ascendency, in 
Jtadia, it will appear, that to the : production of tins result, the subsidiary system of alliance 
has'greatly attributed. $ ; ; ' • % *;.v 

The .circumstances under which the subsidiary alliances■ v w.ere contracted are now to be 
explained. ■, v..; 

1 ; Of the AHiance# formed previously to Lord Wellesley'$ Administration. 

By the decisive victory gained at Calpy, in the year 1765, we effected the entire conquest 
pf- the ..Vizier’s dominions: three days after which : action, Spjah^ud-IJdvidah surrendered at 
discretion, and from the month of May to the month of August continued a prisoner at 
AJh ihabad, Lord C ive, conceiving that the establishment pi a permanent autho¬ 
rity in rtikte upon the vy hole, bp preferable to an extension of territoryAn that 

quarter , reinstated Sujah-ud-Dow 1 ah In his dominions ; and a treaty was cpncluded on the 
3d August 1765, wherein it was stipidafod, amongst-other things, that the Company should 
protect the territory of Oude from all enemies by whphi it might be attacked, he paying- the 
expanse. q1 the fofofe^tequisite for thjat purpose. " 

fo the year 1773, ; Sujah-ud-Dimlah having applied for the aid of the Company's troops, 
ahrigp.de, consisting of two battalions of Europeans, six battalions of sepoys, and one com * 
pahy of artillery , was sent to Oude, for which he was to pay at the rate of 25,20,000 rupees 
per "annum. The expenses of the troops were to be defrayed by the Vizier from the time 
that they should h'aYe.passedthe borders of his dominions, and until they should return within 
those of the Company, . H : ft ' : ' 'K" 

Upon the death of Sujah-udJDowlah, in 1775, a -new treaty was made with his son 
Asoph-ud-Dowjah, by which the subsidy was raised to 31,20,000 rupees per annum. 

The subsidiary force having been found unequal to the performance of the duties required 
of it, other troops were, from time to time, introduced, the expense of which pressed too 
heavily on the Vizier’s finances* In the year 1781, it was agreed to withdraw all but the 
* vn 2 C k - : _ J 


brigade. 
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brigade, which, however, was augmented by an additional regiment of sepoys and the sub¬ 
sidy raised to 84,20,000 rupees per annum. > \ u ^ [ 

In the year 1787, Lord Cornwallis entered into an agreement with the Vizier, which fixed 
the subsidy at 50 lacs, including the expense of the Residency. ; ; 

Lord Teignmouth (then Sir John Shore) judged it necessary, in March 1797, to add a 
regiment of European and 'one of native cavalry, to the Ouete force : in consequence of which 
the subsidy was increased-to 55,50,000 per annum; and 

In the following year/ February 1798, - on the elevation of Saudut All to the Musnud of 
Oude, Lord Teignmouth finding it n<ic.essary;to fiiakea further augmentation - of the'subsi¬ 
diary force, the Vizier was required to pay 76 lacs of rupees per annum. In order to enable 
Saudut Ali to defray that charge, he engaged to effect reductions 1 iti 'his civil and military 
establishments. .. ■ : : ^' ; h; ■ • :v ' (:■*'■ 

In this state affairs stood when Lord Wellesley acceded to the office of Crovernor- 
general. ' "I.." -i 

It is to be observed, that the progressive augmentation of the subsidiary force, in Lord 
Teignmoufchbs time, was occasioned chiefly by the danger of an invasion by Zemaun 
Shah ' ' ' ' 
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of Nabob of the 
and also in the 

Under the Moguls, the Nabob was merely a* military officer, removable at pleasure ; but 
after the invasion of Nadir Shah, the power of the Mogul having been greatly reduced, the 
subordinate officers threw 6ft their dependence on the Court, of Delhi. ; ( ; 1 

Walla-jah was a man of an ambitious spirit ; he aspired to the Soubahdarry of the 



its first institution, directed to the state of the relations then subsisting with the Nabob, and. 
with his tributary the Rajah of Tanjore.In.a despatch proppsed'jby th& Cpuriof. Kreijtors 
t;b be sent to the government of Madras, dated 9th December. 1784, 'the-'Board introduced 
paragraphs explanatory of the principles on which the contributions of those princes towards 
the defence ol the Carnatic should be regulated. With reference to the assignment of the 
Nabob’s country, it was observed, (c although we might contend tjha£me agreement should 
subsist till wo are fully reimbursed his Highness’s p^oportibn of the expenses of the war, yet, 
from a principle of moderation and personal attachment to our old ally, his Highness the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, for whose dignity and happiness we are ever solicitous, arid' to 
cement more strongly, if possible, that mutual harmony and confidence ‘which our connexion 
makes so essentially necessary for our reciprocal safety and we!fare> and for removing from 
his mind every idea of secret design oil our -par*t-to lessen his aut hority over the internal 
government of the Carnatic, and the collection and administration of its revenues, we have 
resolved that the assignment, should be surrendered; and we do accordingly direct our Pre¬ 
sident, in whose name the assignment was taken, without delay to surrender the same to his 
Highness. But while we have adopted this resolution, we repose entires confidence ill his 
Highness, that, actuated by the same motives of liberality, and feelings of old friendship and 
alliance, he will cheerfully and instantly accede to such arrangements as are necessary to be 
adopted ior our common safety, and for preserving the respective rights and interests we 
enjoy in the Carnatic. 
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Jvaively entrusted / with power for the Company,, in case of failure or default of such 
ehisafc the stipulated timb&attd seasons, to., enter upon and possess such districts, and 
ame. to renters, to be confirmed by the Nabob and the Rajah respectively : but 
... in the' execution, of. this part of the arrangement., no undue obstruction will bo 

given by either of those .powe : r|, |jib direct, that' this part of the treaty be coupled with 
a most positive assurance on our parti, of our determination to support the dignity and 
authority of the Nabob and Rajah in the exclusive administration of the civil government 
and reVeUti( 3 s of their respective countries ; and further, that in case of any hostility com¬ 
mittedagainst the tervitories of either of the contracting parties on the coaist of Coromandel, 
the whole'revenues ,of .their aaid respective territories shall be considered as one common 
stock, to be appropriated in the common cause of their defence. That the Company, 

^eyeniiea; ( .^ 

nary charges of their civdl government, to the purposes 
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PUPJPv ■ BP, fflOf their Aspect 
than that bf defraying the expenses of such military operations as the (Company may 
find it necessary to carry on for the common safety of the interests on the .coast of 
Coromandel. 

y* And to obviate any difficulties or. misunderstandingwhich might arise from leaving^ 
indeterminate the sum necessary to be appropriated for the civil establishment oi each pi 
tlie respective powers, that the sum be now ascertained which is indispensably necessary to 
be applied to those purposes, and which is to be held sacred under every emergency, and 
set apart, previous to the application of the rest of the revenues, as hereby stipulated, for 
the purposes of mut ual pr common defence against any enemy, for clearing the incum¬ 
brances which may have been necessarily incurred, in addition to the expenditure of those 
revenues, which must always be deemed part of the war establishment. This we think ab¬ 
solutely necessarj', as nothing can tend so much to the preservation of peace and to prevent 
the renewal of hostilities, as the early pu tting the finances of the several powers upon a clear 

vers, that the Company, the Nabob, and the 
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Rajah, are firmly united in one common cause, and combined in one system of permanent 
and vigorous defence for the preservation of their respective territories and the general 
tranquillity.:' bjbb/b;i^j’j 

« That the whole aggregate revenue of the contracting parties shall, during the war, be 
under the application of the Company, and shall continue as long after tlie war as shall be 

necessary to discharge the burthens contracted by it: but it must b<i declared, that this 

provision shall, in no respect extend to deprive either the Nabob or the. Rajah ot the sub¬ 
stantial authority necessary to the collection of the revenues of their respective countries. 
Rut it is meant that they should faithfully perform the conditions of this arrangement, and 
if a diversion of any part of the revenues to any other than the stipulated purposes shall 
take place, the Company shall be entitled to take upon themselves the collection of the 
revenues. 

The Company are to engage, during the time they shall administef the revenues, to 

1 , .t . iH ...._wi»v»iiur cinmnntc (vfthfV unn 1 icfit’lOTl thereof tO the 
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« And lastly, as the defence ot the Uarnatic is urns to rest wiui uie company, toe xvauuu 
will be satisfied of the propriety of avoiding all unnecessary expense, and will therefore 
agree not to maintain a greater number of troops than shall be necessary for the support 
of his di^nitv and the splendour of the Durbar, which number shall be specified in the 
. .. _. n .. i :r :i 4 c thp; K^nvltv anrl collection of his revenues* 
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treaty; and if any military aid is requisite for the sequnty and collection ql ms revenues, 
other . than the fixed establishment employed to enforce the ordinary collections, and pre - 
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other than the fixed establishment empmyea to .emorce uw ommaiy wiruiw , re¬ 
serve the police of the- country, the Company must be bound to furnish him who such aid : 
the Rajah of Tanjore must likewise become bound by similar engagements, and be entitled 

to similar aid.” .., 
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In obedience to tlie orders above recited, the assignment was surrendered to the Nabob 
in the month of June 1786, and an agreement entered into with his Highness, preparatory 
to h permanent treaty. The Nabob agreed to pay a subsidy of four lacs of pagodas per 
annum, and to appropriate .twelve lacs annually to the liquidation of bis debts ; temtoiial 

security was given for the due payment of the subsidy. » ( ,i, 

It was not until the 24th February 1737, that the definitive treaty was concluded by Sir 
Archibald Campbell, the new Governor of Madras. The subsidy was then fixed at nine 
lacs of pagodas per annum, including the Ianjore pesheush or tribute ot 2,20,000 pagoda$j 
which the Rajah was to pay to the. Company instead of to the Nabob, who was to make 
good the balance of thei nine,lsics; viz. 6,80,000 pagodas. 

The terms of the treaty were, in other respects, conformable to the general principles 
laid down in the Court's orders of 9th December 1784. 

By the 15th Article, the Nabob was to be made acquainted with any negotiations in 

, * K . Tl/T-:.l __ n vnin-laf bn i\nrrart*u\ vo Xntixit* trv f-hpt tTlt'l>rPftt« nf thc Xvn.rilR.tlC r 


which the Madras Government might, be engaged relative to the interests of the Gamatic; 
and his Highness's name w&sctQ- be inserted, in all treaties relating to the Carnatic. ... I his 
latter stipulation was introduced in consequence of a com pi aint which the rsabpb bad 






tne proposed measure was noi acuiauy compieieu, u wu» oignxy dApwyut ^ .wumo 
Nabob from a repetition of conduct which might involve the Company in disputes contrary 
their intentions. . 

The treaty, with Tanjore is dated the 10th April. 1787. The Rajah’s Subsidy was fixed 
at four lacs of pagodas per annum. The 16th article of the treaty is as follows : 
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And whereas his Highness the Nabob of the Carnatic has, by a solemn deed, assigned 
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The payments stipulated by the 14 th article Were: On account of 


. ' ' . ' a,20,ooo ^ 

For the European creditors ^ 80,000 per ditto* 
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Early ill the year 1700, the Company became involved in a 'war, .with Tip,pop Sultan, 
who had made an attack upon their ally, the Rajah of Travancore. 
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to be assumed by the Company, a suitable allowance being reserved for the maintenance of 


the Nabob and the Rajah. 
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The affiance with the Rajah of Travancore was of an early date. In the articles 
pacification with Hyder Ali in 1T69, the Rajah of Travancore was included as an ally 
die Company. The same care was taken of his interests in the treaty of peace made wi 
Tippoo Sultan m 1784* To these treaties the Travoncore state owed its security for a 
series of years, from the very unequal power and inordinate ambition of those rulers of the 
J Mysore 
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-tire upon a pension, as the only means of putting an end to the evils of,divided 

After the conclusion of the Mysore war in 1792, the territories of the Nabqb and. of .the 
Rajah were restored' to them, and new treaties entered into. 

The Nal>ob ? s subsidy was continued at nine lacs of pagodas per annum, in- part payment 
of which the Company were to collect, •the ;pesl*ch$h of certain poligars, estimated at 
2*64*704 pagodas pet*annum. 1 ■ Vl - : 

Th^Rajah of Tanjore’s subsidy was reduced from four to three and a half iacs of page- 
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Mysore country; and when at length Tippoa, disregarding the articles of the treaty made 
with him in 1784*, Attacked the territory of Travancore in the year 1790* ; i: the .Company 
entered into a war with that prince in defence of their ally, whose safety was again securer! 
by the peace made with Tippoo id. 1790. „ ^ 

In the year 1795., an engagement, entered into xrithi the Rajah of Trtivtacore, stipu¬ 
lated^ that a British force should always be ready for his defence against any, war m aggres¬ 
sion made upon .him* This had particular respect to the danger to whidlr he stiU stood 
exposed from the more powerful ri^ighbduring state of Mysore^ which rendered the pro¬ 
tection of the • Company essential to him, and to that protecition lie owed the contimiance of 
his independence. 

The preliminary engagement aboye alluded to was, in the year 1797, followed by a 
definitive treaty. The Rajah agreed to pay annually, both in peace and war, a sum 
he a 


to oe stationed eiiner m ms country, or wumn tne company s possessions; anti it tnat 
force should at any tirifo prove to be Unequal to the protection of the Rajah’s country, ad¬ 
ditional troops were to be supplied without any extra charge to the Rajah. 

fn time of war, the Rajah engaged to furnish such aid in infantry arid cavalry as he 
could afford, which, whilst employed 6y the Company (within specified limits) were to be 
maintained at their expense. ■ 

The 5th Article was as follows:—As the,:.Company do duly engage to defend aiid 
.protect the country dependent on the Rajah of Travanedre against .unprovoked attacks, 
it is therefore to be dearly and disftmctly understood between the parties, that the rajahs, 
present .ajid future;, are not to commit any hostile a^g'ressidn towards any other state, 
whetfier Indian or Europeanand, in the event of the Rajah or his successors having any 


disputes of a political 
by the latter to the I ~ 


cal nature or tendency, it is necessary that the same shall be transmitted 
Honourable Company’s Government , who will determiue thereon accord¬ 


ing to justice and policy and mutual concert.” 

The Nizam. 
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] ^ ^ ei * ^^ am-0 °l“Moo.tk, the founder of the state of Hydrabad, died, in the yeih* 1748, 



supporters 


of the rival nabobs. Nazir Juiig was assassinated at Arcorin 1750;.and Mozuffur Jung, his 
successor, who was murdered in the .'folio'wing year, had already become* so conscious of his 


inability to mainta in himself with the resources of his own g|oveiiriptCn : t>,that .he had subsidized 
a bpdy of French troops. The Musnud;,was then contested between Ghazee-ood-Been and 


a ooay or i<renen troops 

but Jung; Ghazee-ood-Deen .was poisoned by the; motherof hi$ rivals and Shlabut 
Jung succeeded to the government. He was supported, however, entirely by the French 


party at his court,..-.which exercised a more decided control than has boon attempted by us, 
arid when M. Bussy was recalled to the Carnatic by M. Tally,. Salabut Jung foresaw the 
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Ailed upon Bazalet Jung, the NizapHs 


in the year 177b; the Government of Madras prev Ailed upoi: 
brother, to dismiss some French troops which he had taken into his service, and to replace 
them, by a British detachment. He was, moreover, induced to grant to the English the Gun- 
topr Circai in lease. Guutoor is one of the Northern Circars ; but the Company were not 
to have possession of it during the life of Bazalet Jung. These proceedings were jaken with¬ 
out consulting the Nizam, who was seriously often#!, and charged the Madras Council wi,th 
having violated the treaty of 1768, The'Government of Bengal severely condemned the 
conduct of Madras, and, for this and other offences, the Court of Directorsdismissed the 
governor. Sir William Rumbold, and part of the council. 

The Nizam, now : connected with. Hyder, threatened to attack Bazalet Jang unless he 
annulled his engagement with the English ; and towards the end of the year 1780, Nizam 
,>;? .. Ali 
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was accordingly ma4e Jpetwls&w the allies in three eqpal scares. 

The force supplied by Lord Cornwallis to the Pesbwa was; two battalions of sepoys, to 
' uxr cnfinva4urpftmflnf With thft Nifcarn. a detachment of from 
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1790 should contain an article for the unlimited guaranty of his country, from an appre¬ 
hension of the future hostility of the Mahrattas. Soon after laird Teignmouth s accession 
to power, circumstances occurred which justified that apprehension. The seeds of rupture 
existed in the hat the'political relations -between the Nizani and the Mahrattas. An 

unsettled account was always pending, consisting partly of arrears of cboute, and partly of 
portions' of the revenues'of territory situated within the Nizam’s boundary, but which the 
Maiirattas claimed th<! right of collecting through their own officers. The mixed nature of 
this connexion had.afforded to the Mahrattas the means of establishing a powerful ascem 
dancv oyer the ^ovexmmeut of Hy&ra.bad, which had been with much difficulty shaken on 
when the Nizam'"renewed the alliance with the English in the year 1788. 

When, in the year 1794, the Mahrattas prepared to enforce their claims upon the Nizam, 
Lord Teignmoutli proffered his mediation, which having been rejected by the Poona Durbar, 
hostilities ensued. In February 1795, a corps under the command of Dowlut Rao Scmdia 
marched towards the Nizam’s camp. On the 11th of March he was attacked, and a general 
action ensued, in which, both parties were thrown into some confusion, and neither obtained 
any decided advantage. The Nizam, influenced; by the fears of his women, who attended 
him in the action, retreated during die night, and took shelter in the small tort, of kurdlao, 
which is surrounded with hills except in one part,; this part the Mahrattas immediately 
occupied, and thus completely hemmed in the" Nizam’s army and cut off his supplies. After 
remaining for some weeks in‘this situation, his Highness was obliged to make peace on very 
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.erve during thVwar. By the separate agreement lith the Nizam, a detachment of from 
four to six battalions was to be sent to llis Highness. '1’he fourth Article of the agreement, 
was as lollows: ; i ; ! - ■JVP ( iv- 


.PIHPIPBPJBBHP _ _^, i .^. Tsr? , l ^ Tf r TW7r w-. Hi 11 . . 

treaty, it was “ agreed that in future either party, without a breach of treaty; should, be at 
liberty to receive oi’ send vakeels to correspond with any.,powers -• in; the Deck4®, in such 
manner a*s might be expedient for the benefit of their own affairs,, under the condition that 
the abide!, of such intercourse or correspondence be not hostile to eitheivpf the govem- 

— i-V' is ./ •••.. • ' •' : :• ’ Vvj ■;,■:!!! '" , ;• ' 


After the termination' of the Mysore war two battalions continued with the Nizam. 

Upon the peace of Seringapatam, Hurry Bunt, one of thh Mahratta generals, pressed 
Lord Cornwallis to lot the Peshwa subsidize in future a corps of British troops, in like man¬ 
ner as the Nizam then did. Whether he was so authorized by the'Peshwa is not known. 

Lord Coriiwallis, although the Mahratta general urged it strongly, declined the proposal, 
thinking it hazardous to mix up his goverumbut in the unsettled policy of the Mahratta 
states. 

is been already stated, that the Nizam had manifested an anxiety that the treaty of 

_11 ... ...1 As*. livA Iinltm-itai 1 !'.'■irnhvbnt'v nf VrU r-Dlintn fpOm atl aDOrC- 
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“ v '"'-v >• l,M Y wiuugoi proper 

are rise to party disputes reswecthiy a slJeeessor to 
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_ ars beeri at the 
ntendio^ to so t them 

, - ...— 11 vwf'“j ywciaiuu,, but A^ini-rd-Omraii, the rriTfrikSSr i 

with the Nana Ifurnavese, and during the time that his party predominated obtained n 
remission of the neeuniarv fine whir.h had'K^tt im^,] - • . c ' u d 


the office of Feshwa. The two sons of thplato Ragobab 
stood >n the hue of succession; but Mania Furnavese, V 
head .of affairs at Poona., kept these youths in a state c 


,,t . , Juuuii 6 tmn; iiirAu ins party predominated obtained *i 

.remission of the pecuniary fine which had been imposed upon the Nizam by the convention 
ot ivurdlah, and also a promise that the territory ceded on that occasion should kUw 
and that the payment of the Bider ehouto should be suspended, at 
Niz.im All. Such Were the cdiicessions granted. to the state of lly, 

Mhar. I. he parties opposed to the scheme of the Nana Furnavese 
establishing Jiajee Row in the Peshwadim an A i,„ i- ...... 


mm. 


,u 'Pry 'or services vo 

r,„ , ,“■■'■"-M. f«u - ui-vturau was detahietl at Poona i 

•Inui 1/,7 when a new arrangement was made, according to which. .one-fourth of the 

r"“ T - “ “ by lte «***>»,<* was to' be 

IF mag -narrative * will serve to exhibit the rise and nttwess of our suhsidLrv 
^ le J i0 veral native States of India to the commencement of Lord Well«siev’« 


' * aSwii' JkFM< ’ tr n r i< , 

* tt'Wi from Mill's History of India; Sir John Politic.! 
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iuoihuu uv Lord Wellesley, and skilfully exetated under Ins 
izam was enabled to perform the duties of an ally ,m ftd memo- 
t . ___ U lyvmmo imrl in fhfY (Inflth Ot IippOO 

eon- 


1 in the entire conquest of Mysore, and in the death of i ipp 
lis exertions, the Nizam obtained a considerable share ot the c 

'UC-T *d territory ■ ; ' ■' ^ :i ' '' ; 

< Lord Wellesley’s endeavours to restore the alliance with tlie Peshvva were not so success¬ 
ful Smdia, who had acquired a dominant iwfiueifiee itj the councils ot 1 oqna, was sup¬ 
posed to be more inclined to take part with than against Tippoo. 

As the Nizam's country new constituted the only barrier between the British possessions 
and the Mahratta empire on the side of Mysore and the Carnatic, Lord Wellesley deemed 
.1 ..Jilt tv«<\ Kai-uIo 7^’ iUo allin'npft with his Miizlinhss. A regiment of 





* Sir J, Malcolm’s Political History. 
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i was sub- 
pou pecu* 

r w .H- an H uu;iu.uiw utuup, jL^ora. Wellesley pr.e- 

;f a “ f ® ced . e sovereignty, all the* territory wfeeh 

reJ by the %W?.W oLl./Mf and 1795), w’fich cession was regarded as an 
* subsicly. His Highness also consented t-V siiqh e^riMhges; at■ (fiatriot^' as 
serve to constitute a mote detmite line of demareatiqn between the temtafebs df the two 
state,- , V'""' v v -S’- . ; ' p##- $ \' ■■ 


- V. «u jH3UJg 

to the British Government, 
the British fWrnhfeut, that 
relations, or subjects, with 

i th# more particularly described, as 
1 for 1h(f . alliances which it was his 


respect to whom they w< 

-l ho fpregomg ftrranMruyjjt i» tm«me i,\i 
it wan intended by Lord Wellesley to ser 

Lordship’s purpose to extend to the principal ivianratta states. . ..j 

As an isolated measure alliance of 1800 wi* the: -Nizam was entirely approved at 
home because it was manifestly expetl ent to substitute British for French influence. in the 
councils oi a state winch was, foreign aid, of press,mug- its territories 

agamst the continual, incursions of the Mahr^ittas. b 

' '. v: :v 1 IP >. } " 1 << $ 1; P <•?'''<' % W 1 

Mysore. ' ; ’ ?:»■' S^4-v ;• 

In deliberating upon the disposal of the conquered territory of Mysore, Lord Wellesley 

i«?ih , l t A^° n8Klpra v°v n th£; m he r- es v°t division of if between either the English 

W ‘b R ^m, or between the English, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas., . His Letter to the 
Court oi Directors, datod the.3d August 1799, assigns the reasons which induced Ids Lord- 
ship to reject both of these schemes; .v" 

ft T be war” (observes his Lordship) ‘' had not been undertaken in pursuit of, schemes of 
conquest, aggrandizement of territory, or augmentation of revenue. In proportion to the 
magnitude ami liistre ot our success, it became a more urgent duty to remember, that a 
peace, founded in the wratihoaiion of. any ambitious or inordinate‘view,, could neither be 
advantageous, honourable, ndr secure. . . 1 oe 

“ The a 
settlement 
acceptable 

„ /xr% J r . v- r: ju^i, ajw. cgpcuiaiory to wants t We 

,udulgeal t0 evm '>' P art y “ a«y degree affected by the couse. 

Upon these principles Lord Wellesley determined to establish a central and separate 
government of Mysore, under British protection, and to confer this new principality^,,^ 
SydH^ ancient Hindoo family, whose authority had Seen usurp 

. The . rest of the territory, with the exception of a share reserved for the Peshwa • was 

immediately divided between the Company and Nizam Ali. 

——---5-:______ Kistna . 
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Under the declared resolution' of providing 
....._W any failure of the funds 


fundslppropriated for th^ support of the sub_ 

- t ^ at OR such an event; appearing probable, the British 

louiu nave a . .g»l> either to introduce such regulations and ordinances as it 
might think fit to prescribe for the management of the 'Rajah’s revenues, or to assume the 
direct management of such parts of the Mysore country as might be necessary to render he 
funds fixed for the maintenance of the troops efficient and available. On the part ot the 
British Government, it was agreed to render to the Rajah a true and faithful account of 
the revenues so assumed; and it was stipulated, that, under no possible cncunistancts, 
should the annual receipts of the Rajah be less than one lac of pagodas, territorial revenue 
(£40,000), and onedifih of the produce of the territories ceded to him by the treaty of 

trcArm 



ajnv roreififn state, ana to daum uu i.uiuj.mwv r V » ; v V .v*w j 

agreed to permit the British Government to garrison with its own troops such fortresses in 
the country of Mysore as it might think necessary to the fulfilment ot its engagements for 
protecting and defending that kingdom. 


Oude. 


In order 


r of time, the next change .in our political relations effected by Lord W ellesley 
, Saadut All, the Nabob Vizier of Oude, As already observed, the charaptev ot 
nce a s concluded by Lord Teignmouth in the year 1798, was strictly subsidiary. 

bis entire (leoendehco upon the British Government for protection agaipst 

treat with 
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at a time wheu, owing to a threatened invasion oi xuu.* uy • ,rr 

sarvto move the subsidiary force to the north-western frontieroi Oude, feaadut Ah earnestly 
requested that a portion of that force should be retained at-fcticnow. . 

Sir James Craig, the Cbmmanderrin-chief, who had placed himself at the head of the 
troops which had been assembled for the defence of the frontier, wrote iu the following 
ns to Lord Wellesley t ‘ 

« 1 know not what to sav with respect to the Nabob’s troops. I would be content that 
they should be useless, but'l dread their being dangerous. Unless some step 
regard to them, I should be almost as unwilling do leave them behind me as 1 #<o l b■ 
leave a fortress of the enemy; The Nabob is highly unpopular, and of all b^sl 
believe he would least expect attachment from his army. \ our Lordship judges most 
rightly, that., in its present shape,no sort of service can be expected from the Nabob s *un»yj 
and I am confident that without a total change in the policy ot the government, and m the 
manners of the people, there exist no possible means by which it can be rendered such as 
can merit that the smallest degree of confidence should be placed in it. I he mouey now 
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i .. ■**»« »■■ ™te™t io a, 

iir^hift oSf^i^^otectiaii; indeed he ulnnwt 

acoudition.” 

Lr)i‘rl .Wf»]l<3*«lf».t^ft ni> via* v in street the evils prevalent -'in. the civil femd ^Srhirii- 

’ the existence, in the Daoab,' of a pow^ 
disciplined by French officers^ aiid was then cottHftanded 

.. """' ■ ■ »„ J I4 

ie 

„„............BI MMBi —i&ih : 

could only btS secured by a 

roauouoii 01 ms own useless, it not dangerous troops, and by, a proportionate augmentation 

Snanccs, little inferior to 
Excellency might obtain 

.r W"- :-.T 5?- - 

maintaining liis own army in its present defective condition,” h ' (. ; : 1 

After a protracted negotiation, in the course of which the urgent import unities of the 
overnor-genefal were resisted to the utmost by Saadut Ali, he at length gave way, and 
subscribed to the terms of the treaty of 10th November 1,1101, By this'treaty the Vizier 
ceded, in lieu of subsidy, a portion of territory yielding u.gmv.v revteiiue of 1,.35,23,' 



otic, battalion of nujecbs tind mmvatees. 2,000 horse, 300 gdltmchnize, such numbers of armed 
peons as should be deemed necessary for revenue purposes, and a few horsemen and hujeebs ? 
to attend the persons.of the aumils. 

The authority of the British Government over tire remainder of the Vizier’s country was i; 
provided for in the following terms : 




. /* And t^e Honourable ihe EastHmlia Company hereby guarantee to has Excellency the 
Vizier, and to his heirs ami successors, the possession of the'territories which will remain to 
his Excellency after the territorial cession, together with the exercise of his and thmr 
authority within the said dominions. His Excellency eugages that he will establish in hk 



act in conformity to the counsel of the o(libers of the said Honourable Company." 

A. Board of Commissioners was immediately appointed (at the head of which the 
Honourable Henry Wellesley was placed) for the provisional settlement and administration 
of the Ceded District*,,. 

. Lord Wellesley himself visited Lucnow in January 1802 and endeavoured to reconcile 
the Vizier to .the new arrangements, and to persuade him to make the ueeessaryreductions 
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ctsi at whose disposal.those nhrtinous and disaff 
d and defended by a disciplined and orderly -foi 
1 administration of his affairs. His Highr" ~ 

to which his country has been reduced by the i l-.. 

merit. Ho has now the means"of remedying these defects, and of prog ^ 

’ * r the happiness of liis subjects. We trust his Highness will avail 
hie an occasion of doing himself honour; and we rely with co* 

/V ~rf *:—k:U wrigjj tte gg their) utmost 


■JghnessV 
the Vizier, 

' $ of: llis 
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! liquidation. 

ment as 
cued, by the disso- 
... - x endence on his own 
cted troops chiefly wens, will 

aware of the wretched 
vices of its govern- 
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ease. 



eme Government will, at all times, aJToird to his Hig 
ort in the prosecution of so laudable a purpose.” 
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Gouft of Directors formed a :jud & . . „ 

nits of Lord Wellesley’s arrangement with,the Vizier • but. their pro 
it forwarded to India, the Board having withheld their sanction fi 





Guiccnrar. 

s, rise of the Guicowar’s power in Guzerat was nearly contemporaneous with that pf 
’eshvva in the Deckaii. TPilLtjee Gui'cowar was patel, or managing proprietor of a 
village,, and afterwards au officer under, the Mahratta goyomPr of Guzerat, a.d. lift” 
After tnanv struggles and intrigues, he established his own power iu that province. 


many struggles and intrigues, lie established his own power in that province. Piilajee 
was succeeded, in 1747, by his son Damajee, who was compelled by the Peshwa Bullajee 
3 , 0 , to cede one-half df his territories, and to hold the other half in dependence 

_I., +Wrt ifrt.it. 1 r Pl\rt oiiri/iodcinn rliervilf CH. 


on the 

ilte of Poonah. Damajee died in the year 1768. The succession was disputed ; but 
ntteh Sing having agreed to pay a large sum to the Peshwa, was established in thv govern- 
4 .Vlle'.was assisted by British troops in expelling his rival. At the peace of 1782 with 
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died in 1789 ; his successor, Mariajee, died in 1792. To him succeeded Govind Kao; on 
whose death, in September 1800, the government devolved upon his eldest legitimate son, 
Anund Rao. 

Anund Kao was a prince of weak intellects. His brother Canojee exercised the power of 

the 
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the state in the 
ejected bv Rowba, 


rasible capacity of dew an * from which station, however, he was Speedily 
one of the late Rajah’s ministers. Th< 


The partisans of Canojee and of 



men to the'‘ scene of action. The -mere appearance of dhikfori^t checked the’chtfeer of Mulhar 
Raroy'wiio. professed himself willing to submit his dates; tu-'jJicj ; decisio&r6jf MridJtecte. 
Major Walker -advanced upon Mulhar Rac/s- fort of where, &|f| tfrnt 

chief agreed to relinquish fp conquests, and to defray part of the expense Wbtch:had’befeh 
meqrred in thje expedition against him. Whilst this .negotridhiv was ••proceeding - witfe 



• repuji'Sev»l'.fiuu !H4V' 'W.MfVfi.i y/1 .•■■ N - , »* ••*•*■»**+.'"y*-**?,* . r *'* v ^ .. 

Rao was reduced to submission. His fort of Kurree came into the possession of the British 
troops on the 5th May 1802. . •< ■ ■ $ 

During the progress of these operations, Governor Duncan negpditcd with Rowba; the 
GuicQwar minister who, on the 15th March 1802, subscribed an agreement; bv/ichieh it 
was stipulated that the district of Attaveesy, in the neighbourhood of Surat, yielding six 
and a-half lacs of rupees per annum, should be assigned over to the British Government, as 
a security for the payment, 'of the expenses incurred in the ..campaign--against Mulhar Rao. 

Rowba also engaged, on'behalf of ids master, to subsidize a force consisting of 2>00b 
sepoys., and a company of European artillery, which was to bo provided for by a territorial 
cession ; and, in. the last place, he agreed to rdinquish the Guicowar’s sSiare of the choute 
of Surat, and to cede the pergunnah of Chourassy which;surrounds that city; ’ * 

By a subsequent agreement (dated 6th June 1802) , the pergunnah of Cliickly, situated 
about- thirty mile® south of-Surat, was Transferred toThe British Government. 

On the 29th July ‘1^02,' Amincl Rao Gtiicowar ‘.jrijghed an ! Ih^tritihent, ;by which he not 
only confinhed the aboV^tubiiitiofied agreements, but addgd other stipulations, tending 
to establish the British influence in Guzerat. The treaty was concluded through the 
hey of M&jor : Wa 1 ho had been appointed to the office of resident at the Guieo- 

war’s court. ' ' ’,,• • : : S<- , -)■:^r -iA'?.v 

'Wv.ifb a view to ehablq the Raj&h to bear the expense of the subsidiary force, it became 
a primary object; of Major Walker's attention to etfeot the disbandment of the A rath corps. 



the •Rhjah, and to quit tljp province of Guzerat, on receiving die arrears of pay due 
to them. ' $ 

In return for the sendees thus rendered to him, Anund Rao ceded the fort of Kaira, with 
its adjoining domain.. 

The subsidy, which in July 1802 amounted to 7,80,000 rupees per annum, was in J dine 
1803 raised trr 10,70)000, in consequence. of 1,000 sepoys having been added to the British 
force. The attention of the 'Supreme Go.vernrafiiit paving been absorbed by the conflict with 
the Mahrattas, which commenced in the year I $03, it was not until- the month of April 
1805 that the alliance with the G.uicpwat w as consolidated. by the'.conclusion of a definitive' 
treaty. 

At the time when the British Government took the‘.Gnicowar under its protection, the 
Rajah's affairs were in a deplorable state. Major Walker ascertained, that while- the 
receipts amounted to no more than fifty-five lacs, the disbursements were not less than 
eighty-two lacs. In reporting these facts to Government, he supposes an indifferent person 
to ask the followup questions:— * 

f. What 


reaches that point where its incumbrances may be irreparable. : 

3. The advantages which the British Government will derive from granting the requisite 
aid will he exemplified very speedily in the. flourishing state of the resources of its ally, 
which will..he at the sale disposal of the Company. , An obedient and well paid army will 
be ready to yield Its assistance,, and pay, the debt of gratitude or duty in serving against the 
enemies of the Company. v 



1 reference to the forej 


of our rii 

accomplishment of a 

piPH|pH|H|HHHHHHRpHHR|pPPHp been.so fully and aibty 
discussed by Major Walker, that little remains to be added on. that subject. The peculiar 
situation of the affairs of the Guicowar, and the circumstances under which our connexion 
with the state has been established, and has become in a manner interwoven with its internal 
concerns, distinguish our relations with that.state from, those which subsist with the great 
states of India, although the general political relations and obligations are the same, "'The 
interlerence, therefore, which we are called upon to exercise cannot be considered to consti¬ 
tute a deviation from those principles of policy which, hi qur intercourse with oilier allies, 
precludes our interference in the management of their internal concerns. It is evideut that 
the altjj 'lalive of our interference for the reform of the aftairis of,the Guicowar is not merely 
the loss of the advantages to be derived from the efficiency of the alliance, but the positive 
dangers to which the certain ruin of the state would expose otir most essential interests in 
that quarter of the peninsula.” 

With the sanction thus obtained to the policy of interference, Major Walker addressed 
himselfwitli the utmost energy and zeal to the arduous task of bringing the expenditure of 
the Baroda state within its income. The army having a claim for arrears of pay amounting 
to upwards of 41 lacs of rupees, it became necessary to provide,, funds to that extent, ini 
order to disband superfluous corps, the most disorderly and troublesome of which consisted 
of the Arab mercenaries. Of the funds thus required, the British Goveriitoent advanced 
oil loan, at different times, 19,37,683 rupees, and a further sum of 21,78,IT’ 
by the use of their influence, obtained from the shroffs, at a comparativ. 

. interest. 

For the repayment of these loans, and of the interes 
all annual revenue of 12,95,000 rupees, were as" : — J 1 

Some of the transactions above stated took 



», certain districts, yielding 
the Guicowar. 


. , jefftly to the departure of the 

Marquis Wellesley, to whose political measures’ in other quarters of India it is now proper 
to advert. y > , - - 

A “ j ’ 1 ft Pestiwa. ! ' ] ’' • 

To the treaty with the Nizam, of October 1800, were subjoined three separate and secret 
articles, which provided for the admission of the Peshwa, and of the Rajah of Berar 

vi. 2 E (Nagpore), 
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regular avativeipianiTy, wiin me usual H i-upu. M «.. v* A, 

men, which-forte was--to be “stationed in perpetuity m^his said Jtiglaiess ^ ViUiwiies. 
For the regular pay of this force- his Highness provided by a tenuonai cessiqn. tic wife'A 
to refer .tothe arbitration of this British Government his claims upon the ; ^uara and. the 
Guieowar, and neither to. commence nor to pursue in future any negotiations with; any 
other power whatever, without giving previous notice and entering into mutual consulta¬ 
tion with the British Government; on whose part it was declared, that they had :no 
manner of concern with his Highness’s children, relations, subjects, or servants, with respect 
to whomhe was held to be absolute. •; . fj;,..b?Tnii;^ 

The Buko of Wellington (then General Wellesley) having by a rapid prareh, resmed 
the Peshvva ? s capital from the destruction with-which it was menaced oy Holkar, Lhyeg Kao 
was escorted thither by a detachment, of British troops, and re-establisheu m his authority. 


like the Rajah 
• J veen whom a 


.MJ.. — -purposes ,, , ^.,v-v 

oontesthad lieen carried on for domiiuincy in the Peshwa s councus.. 

Although Sindia and the Ilajah of Bentr must have perceived that the tendency of th;e 


British alTiahce was to destroy their influence at the court of Poona, they .at first professed 
to entertain no objection to the stipulations' of the treaty of. Bassemshoft tune, how¬ 
ever, served to disclose the'insincerity of their professions. Ihe war m which they en¬ 
gaged terminated in their entire discomfiture and humiliation, ■ 

On receivirig intelligence of the conclusion of the treaty of Bassem,; the late Lord Lon* 
donderry (then Viscount Castlereagh), ..^©.presided at the India Board, entered at consi¬ 
derable length into a consideration of the policy of that measure, l' rorn that able paper 
thefollowing are extracts: "■ - ' i ',yfi’i,-•;ii;',;:;f^ - ; *■$§■ 

“ In considering this question, it is material to ascertain precisely what the nature oi 
the connection is at which we haye aimert. 

« The professed end in view \i»^endw (^iimcem<! 0 araniee connecting the Mahrattas 
with the Nizam and the Company, and through that league preserving the. peace of India. 

“ Although the apprehension,of remote danger from French influence, acting through 

< i C. ,.L.i*c«yivr lei r'FoI rw'l nc t> fill lG.Cf. tci hC tllUS DrOVillCu HiltlinSt* VCt 


the l MahraUacOtt # . . 

the mam policy of the system 


eracy, in stated as a collateral object to be thus pro 
le system* as relied upon, is its pacific tendency. 
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;jr of appearing to pursue the object with such unremitting 

“ The eagerness with which we appeared to press our connexion upon all the leading 
states in succession, might naturally lead them to apprehepd that we meant more that* 
*. • that our object was ultimately to be masters instead of allies; and that liav~ 
id either possession of, or absolute influence over, every state except the Mah- 


we avowed i 

mg obtained —-— r^r- - 7 - • . - r ♦ ••► .^ * ... 

rattas, with whom we hud been in connexion, our object was to obtain a similar .influence 

over their councils'. 4 * ! ’ \ : ( * ;Y ,!' * Yl/ 

“ Under whatever estimate of our views it may have been fonned, the fact is Indispu¬ 
table that, a general repugnance to the British connexion, on the terms"proposed, univer¬ 
sally prevailed amongst the great Mahratta powers. It was avoided by all as long as they 
had any choice. It was only embraced by the Peshwa when an exile from his dominions, 
and the jealousy of it was such as to have since led Holkar and Siudia to forget their ani- 

: xnosities,, 


* This appears to be a mistake. No mention is made of Sindia in the secret and separate articles. 
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irofessed advantages. 

use,, and the Peshwa acqui- 
me subsidiary force alone will 

tes to a connexion with us, upon 
d, unle 


3 are prepared to establish 
a it seems .necessary either tp abandon the 
y with a due regard to our engagements) or 
» s to reconcile nt :lc» al> TO ortio„ of the 
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in,'", • , 11t 

ishwa to the alliance, ar. 
mgement of his ov" : - 


rs. 


,..._ever may be held put to 

rofdsstd • .■«*. .... ■■!(' w ... , 

mot deny that, in fact as well as in appearance, whilst a British a 
-• ■ered in no Other light than as politically dependent owns. 

k: lviaiiracta contentions between the leading sUnes have been chiettj 
tt. To obtain this, Holkar attacked Sindia. Having been deprived 

feelings of jealousy, 


am of the advantage of 
fat the genius of their 

govern mentis industrious ana pacing, msic»u and ; warlike; nor .is it 

to be expected that independent states, especially of the description in question, can feel 
any disposition to, raakp us, or any other great power, an arbiter of their destiny. 

“ We not only place the Peshwa as a prey out of their reach, but vve declare opr pur- 
nose is to prevent them from plundering each other. They wish to be un.festra.ned in 
carrying their armswherever they can derive advantage- Temporary distress may make 
V them, in their turn, accept our support. Were it given as a .temporary assistance, it 
would frequently be sought for, and, as far as their means would go, paid for; but when 
ft \ A to he* given permanently*or not at all, it will only be accepted when no other 
resource remains. It will be avoided by each state exempt from the pressure. W hen the 
' danger is gone by, it will be disrelished by the state which has submitted to it, and ulti¬ 
mately we in list either alter the genius of the various states, -of rely upon our arms alone 
tor the preservation of our authority 

“ To aim at a connexion with the Mahratta powers on these grounds, is, to say the least, 
extremely hazardous, ft is evidently against the grain. It may be difficult and expen¬ 
sive to be established, not less so to be maintained ; and as it must, when accomplished, 
rest on our authority and arms, rather than on the disposition of our allies, it must prac¬ 
tical^ operate as an extension of opr own dominions. w guch 


* Lord CastlercagH was not then apprised of the actual occurrence of hostilities. 

t AbSut fourteen years ; but, during a part of tliat time, he was evidently impatient of the restraint under which the 
connexion With us had placed bin*. 
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5 Such a result we disavow asour object; in principle, as well as' in policy, we are 
bound by thelawsfof the land to abstain from it ; and it certainly would be ^hazardous 

4 ,^ fbic h o ; t<f ~ r\\ * rtf I v*nA m .in fhl* 



4 despatch, founded upon 
through the Secret Committee, 
e^tiract' 9 ,:. . 

iC The success with ■ 
of Ahmetbiugger and 
i' to who direct^ (H 

faction'* But as it wa^ahvays our wish to avoid a connexion with the Mahrattas at the 
expense, or even afc the seriousrisk of a war with any of the leading^meih.herstof .that 
confederacy, we deeply regret that such has been the result of the treaty concluded with 
the Peshwa at BaSseim 't^'ti:' • f'ivil! If .>■■ fi, & ,v ^: 

“ Whilst we ar y ' prepared to tn&fee every exertion tyhieh is due to good faith, and vvhich 
the character and [pout of.our .Cjovcr'nment may require, we do not, as a measure of 
polic y a,ttac.li that v ' > to the provisions of the treaty 3n question, which would lead us 
to wish that it shor Lpi maintained* at all hazards, in its present form, if by any modifi¬ 
cations of tlvestipi ^fions therein contained, our connexion with the state -of Poona c^n be 
rendered a measure of less alarm and jealousy to the other Mahratta powers >j being firmly 
persuaded, that no alliance with a Mahratta power, but morp especially with one in mili¬ 
tary rank, not standing higher than the third or fourth in the-.en>j>i^ can, in the long 
run, be consisten t with our interests , unless the prepcoderating majority of the confede¬ 
racy can be recohciledjto that connexion. ■- 1 / ^ 

The most prominent grounds of jealousy entertained by the Mfyh|fttta statute of the 


n 
racy? 

. i C( 



any other power, without previous eOnitnunicatibh with the Coni- 
vvhicli two stipulations they consider as tending to place tinder our 


anyuegociation with 
control and guidance the legitimate head of their empire. 


■ 



to 

is 

but 


■PHp . purposes ot tne treaty strictly to the supports 

ie quiet possession of Ms own immediate dominions; and to avoid, not only in fact, 
Put in appearance, everything which eanlie ctmstrued to affect the independence of the 
Mahratta confederacy, through its legitimate head, orwhich can create niistihist and 
jealousy between the Peshyva and the other grdat powers of the empire; we are therefore 
desirous, whilst the support to which Isis Highness is entitled Under the treaty of Bassein 
(so long as he shall remain fai'thful to his engagemehts) be afforded to him in the fullest 
manner, that you should not hesitate to relax insuch stipulations as were introduced into 
that treaty rather for our than for his Highness’s accommodation.” 

The despatch authorized the abrogation not only of the 3d and l/th, but also of 
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ie 12 s th article, which gave to the British Govern men t the right of arbitrating all 
iflbrepces subsisting hetweeu the Nizam and the Peshwa. 

: : : r; > ; - . .. ■ ■■ ■ : : v . -■■■" /' vi ■. 


rhe^ despatch pppceecls^" fn thus conveying our iujtf ructions upon, this importaat 
jert, we think it tiqe to the GoVrirnpr-geheral in Council to state, that the objections B. 
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.. .- to be understood ns notrittaehipg blame to the conduct of our 

t abroad, with respect to the fmrne of met, treiity ■ itself,- however subsequent 
have convinced us or the hazard of aiinitig at. so close a connexion with the 

“ ’We ejanjibt avoid noticing the deceitful and disingenuous conduct pursued by Sipdia 
and the Rajah ofReriir previous to the rupture. Instead of openly avowing their senti¬ 
ments, arid endeavouring bv amicable explanation to obtairi.rcfi.ef from any stipulations 

. i‘l J i i.-_ 1 "'ll. . 1l .. .. _ j V«jl ■ Jii' * u ,A .. i ■&&& *‘ ii. ■!&,* -'Irei «:•»£&& ii a :m ~: ^ 


. ,ueiy against the Gompany and its allies as soon as their measures were ripe 

n'io'i'l ''' ’ d i- y : •'j; ' . -Vi <’ .■ ; ' ' 

vw ^i..l»aviif|g i(eitD. the cbndact o,f these chiefs, the Company are dearly entitled to 
consider them as aggressors, and (as far as prudential considerations will justify them in 
asserting the elaiin ) to deptand from the enemy a reasonable indemnity for the expenses 
of the war. But you are to understand, however indisputable this claim in strictness 

■ that it is our positive direction the war may by no means be protracted in pur- 
fueh an object. ' f :: ' .: ’ 

mid the success of our arms be such as, under all the circumstances, appear 
to you, iri prudence, to warrant a demand of some concession from our opponents, we 
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l Cornwallis, who reached India in the m 

. rued by Lord Wellesley’s Government t 

t despatch of March 1804. A justification of the i 
iund in Sir John Malcolm’s Political History of I 
The following observations are taken from a p 
Asiatic Annual Register lor the year 1807, and which is undt 
with Lord Wellesley’s sanction 

<c The interests of the British Government and of the Ni. 
tified by the war in Mysore, that no doubt remained that it 
British Government, oh every principle of sound policy, to 
in the most effectual manner, in the event of any attack on 
tas, having for its. object either the material reduction of 1 
power, or the attainment of a preponderant influence in his ■ 

<k The state of the Mahratta empire at that period of tiff 
that the tranquillity and safety of the Nizam’s dominions wot 
Rao Sindia. That chieftain had for a long period of time continued to corns 
acts of hostility against the possessions of his Highness the Nizam, a ’ ' 



the 


• against the Nizam, and a 
The aggrandizement of Sindia, in —'- L 


must always have been prejudicial to our interests and to those of the Nizam. It would 

1L„ . Ik.,-,. nn!nnl:inTm*innci vie if 


pr 

llitv of India. 

2 been particularly injurious to us whenever it tended to weaken any of the barriers 
ch were placed between us and the Mahrattas, afad it would have Been dangerous to 

' <■, ; M'nsinzini /Lirrod if if hti r] ihvnlirpH tVif» smtnftl wrnnpai rtirtu ,if it,fian 


ha 

us in an imminent degree if it ever had involved the actual removal of any of those 
barriers. The British Government therefore v. particularly interested in frustrating any 
hostile designs of Sindiii upon the government of Hydrabad ; and on this ground Lord 
Wellesley was willing, in April 1800, to concert with the court of Hydrabad the means 
of providing, in the. most effectual manner, against the danger to be apprehended from 
Sindia, and for that purpose, to enter into a defensive alliance with his Highness the 
Nizam, for the mutual guarantee of his Highness’s and df the 'Company’s territories 
against any attack which might be made by Dowlut Rao Sindia on the possessions of 
either. 

“ But the same considerations which claimed our protection of the Nizam against the 
meditated designs of Dowlut Rao Sindia upoxThis Highness’s territory and power suggested 
also the expediency of extending that protection to a general guarantee of his Highness’s 
dominions against every hostile and unprovoked attack, from whatever quarter it might be 
made. If the interests of the Company and of the Nizam were become so tar identified as 
to render it incumbent on us to defend his Highness from the ambitious or violent pro¬ 
jects of Sindia or of the Mahratta power, the security of those interests equally required 
that we should counteract every attempt, whether secret or open, from any other quarter 
to destroy the power of the Nizam, or to acquire the direction of it. 

« in this view of the subject, the British Government felt no hesitation in agreeing to 

* make 





amontdof subsidy for territoryassignee) to the Nizam in perpetuity, and in complete 
sovereignty,: to the Company; and lastly, the effectual removal of all the existing 
restraints on the commercial intercourse hetvveen the; t--|r~ : ..~ t ’ 


__ T ........ .. the?:two .states, and the regulation of 

thatjtotereoiriNte.cito-principlea mutually beiiefieial to the subjects of both.” 
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It hemaiha to notice a change, effected under the orders of Lord Wellesley, in the cha. 
raetor of our alliance with the state of Travancore. 

rrft. iw* i,..:.. ... tl. try A !s nr T n>s Ti . fllft Rr*tf»C5l-* ( tYl r .i rl 


at. protection he owed the continuance of his independence. 

Things remained in this state during the lifetime of the old Rajah, who was himself, as 
there is reason to believe, a prudent man, attached to the British connexion, and was 
served by a dCwan of uncommon ability and worth. The Rajah died in 'he year 1798, and 
his death 4|>P ea l ;s to have been followed Tby various circumstances uiitav durable to the 
maintenance of the cordial friendship that had long subsisted between his state and t he 
Gpumany’s Government. .. t: * SSPifl ■, r■ ' ■' 

The old Rajab was succeeded by his nephew, a young man whose character seems 
to have been marked by imbecility, caprice, and other qualities which show him to, be 
wholly unequal to the task of government. The old and faithful dewan of his tingle was 
supplanted by low vicious persons, who soon gained an ascendancy over the Rajah, und 
influence^ the conduct of affairs. 

The fall of Tippoo in 1799, placed the Tray an cove state in circumstances entirely new. 
The formidable danger to which ithad been long exposed from a m6re powerful neighbour, 
headed tw a restless chief, was now removed. Mysore came under the control of the 
Company, who had been the best friend of Travancore, and from whom, as it probably 
feared no injustice, so il, might, seem no longer to need active support o- protection. 
Such u material alteration in the external relations of the Travancore state, may reasonably 







necessity of measures to check the symptoms of disaffection in the minds of the Rajah’s 
evil counsellors, stating that he had reason to apprehend that the llajab was disposed to 
the French, and that a political negotiation had been opened with him by a French agent 
whe landed there. On the renewal of the war with France, the subjects of that country 
wereremoyed from Travancore. . , ■ 

n.r. .t-i ;.4 ~c ii... lofts mlnvna ommur tho ftTnir Twitt'a- 


liclV UCCM tl JCUUtUVU SU utvn uitv^iuuwo. * w -’ 

succeeded ; Hut the revolt burst forth again with increased violence, the ring 
rated the conspi^ors in the former plot, increased their numbers to 10,000 u 
was asserted by the MRujdh himself, at length extended their views to the s nl 
the British power and influence in Travancore, and the assassination btnh c 
and the British resident. Intelligence also was received by the resr 1 "^ kfe,f ' 
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gerous revolt was ;etitire!y suppressed of- 
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. .«,. rw _ a projected expedition from the French U 

~^. t . w . rvrr -, ir . the ports of Travancore. It was -'only by the judicious,- active 

thp ar\d.4ki| resol at-ion of the British; officer coin maxtding. the. Carnatic _ 

the service ofthe Rajah, joined to the firmness of the dewan, who had fled to the msfdeht n Utjer from . 
for protection., that this rebellions put down, ^hc treatV of 1795 did not specifically B * * Es( f‘ 


conJmi^lf 


wcuen fittiomd receive and merit the. approbation or the Governor-general. Thus what 
had before been steadily resisted, both publicly and, privately, for live years., namely, a 
new'treaty pf subsidiary and defensive alliance*- both- the .Rajah and the dewan at length 
| c ( Qi]iseht^d, to, and concluded' ip • January 1805* • 

■The : artidl'es in which this treaty varied from that of 1795 were chiefly these 1 ': the 
Rajah, who, by thetre&ty of 1795, stood engaged to furnish the:Company^ when involved 
in w&r, with such part of his military force as he could spare with safety to his ovm 
country, Was, by the treaty of 1805, relieved from that'.Obligation ;• and id lieu of it, he 
itipuldted to pay annually, in addition to the Subsidy payhfoht under the former treaty, a 
mrn cquiyatelpt to the expense of one regiment of native infantry, estimated to amount 


td 4vOId355 rupees ; and the disposal of the whole subsidiary force, either within the coun¬ 
try; of Travaucore* or the limits of the Company’s dominions, was left to the option of 
the ■ Briti^h Cfoverninent. The Rajah alao became bound by the new treat] 


to pay a d« 


propdrtion of tie expanse of ^ny troops, additional to the subsidiary force, Which it might 
eventually be necessary to employ for the protection of his dominions. It was expressly 
provided, that whenever the Governor-general in Council should have reason to apprehend 


failure in the funds destined to defray either the expenses of the permanent military 
fc>rce;in time of peace, or the;extraordinary expenses in time of war, he should Kave full 
to ■•introduce-regulations for the management and col 
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ow< 


Election of the revenues, 


territorial 


assume, oil behalf of the Company, the direct management of a 

possessions of the Rajafy as he niigbt deem most expedient. Axil __ I 

1/95 had respect chiefly to the external defence of Travanc.ore,-.the Rajah promised, by 
the.' xfow^ireaty^-.tp pay at all times the utmost attention to such advice as the British 


part of the 

expedient. And where; 


Government Should occasionally judge it necessary to offer him, in respect to all the ob¬ 
jects connected with the advancement: of the internal interests of his Highness, the bappi- 
his people 1 ,.'and t;he.;'mutpal welfare of both states. 


The ratification of the new treaty by the Supreme Government arrived at the Kajah's 
capital in JuR 1805; and He and liiswhale court gave public- f 


capit 
occasion 


public deinonstratioxx of joy on that 


3. Of the state of our Subsidiary' Allmices subsequently to the close of 

Administration ♦ 


Lord Welle si 


eus 


After Lord Corn\yallis had a second time assumed the supreme administration of affai 


his Lordship, in a letter addressed to the Secret Committee, and dated the 28th Augu 


1805 . thus .expressed himself regarding the policy which had been, adapted by his, prea 


ce$sm\ 


quen 
der 


Ope, of the most important and, in my opinion, not the least unfortunate ’conse-. 
ences^f the shbristing state of our alliances, has been the gradual increasing aseetc 
:xoy of the British influence and authority .exercised through the medium of our 


residents at the courts of Poona and Bydrabad; The weak and wretched state of the 
Pei shwa’s internal government cannot be more forcibly described than in the enclosed 

vi. 2 F 2 despatch 
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despatch itcently received from Colonel Close; and I have reason to believe that the 
authority 5 of ;tfe sbubedidar .of- the-EJeckan over his dominions is approaching fa$t to the 
same state of hiefficieney and weakness. -The'evils likely to ensue from the 
mentare'-suffieiently obvio the- remedy to be applied to them is,-unhappily., ii.ot so 

apparent! The ■ positive obligations of existing treaties provide 4ri the- niotei't.'e^p.fe^ 
terms for i'K® an con trolled- exercise of the internal government of both states being hrft 
in ill6 hands of the respective chiefs; but aoeustomed as theyhave been-to Ithd wejry' 
limpet! exertion of their own authority and dependent as the minister of the Nizam 
in particular, has felt 'himself on the aid and support of our resident to retain his office,, 
it might hazard perhaps the immediate destruction of both powers (the ..Nizam's..;and 
the-: fehwa'-si) if l was suddenly-to act upon the strict principle which .the obligations of 
those treaties impose upon us* '"i: 

<c t have endeavoured to call the attention of the powers above mentioned, to that 
article in the treaties which so immediately concerns themselves; and I have forcibly 
impressed upon the minds of the residents the necessity of strengthening' my represeu- 
rations by encouraging a more active exertion of that authority and control .on. which the 
prosperity of their dominions, and the security of their subjects so greatly depend. 

u With these views, and in the hope that by degrees we shall be able to withdraw bur- 
selves from the disgraceful participation in which we should be involved by mixing 
bufselvesin all the intrigues, oppression, and chicanery of the native management of dis¬ 
tracted and desolated provinces, 1 have ordered those letters to be addressed to The 
residents at the courts of Hydrabad and Poona, of which copies are enclosed, and to 
Which I beg leave to refer your Honourable Committee for an explanation of the looting 
to which I wish to restore the character of the British alliance, as most consonant fo the 
jhterest; hswellu$to thelaw$ of . our.-cipuiH'py.V 
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Supreme Government devolved upon Sir George 

Sir George Barlow, although well disposed to carry into effect tlid projected rneastires 
of thpjate : f3'Pygrnor-general, vvas deterred from attempting to afford a greater latitude of 
.indepen^eiit action to the Nizam, having ascertained that the relaxation of obrjilph'tloU 
as; then exercised by the resident at Hydrabad, would be followed by consequences 
cstructive of our interests at his Highness’s court. The recital of Sir GeorgeBarlow’s 
iasoning upon this subject is reserved for a subsequent part of this Memoir, in which 
the question as to the practicability' and expediency of abandoning the subsidiary System 
will be adverted to. His attention ,was primarily directed to the conclusion of peace* 

In arranging the terms of pacification with Golkar and Sindia, Sir George Barlow 
endeavoured to avoid as much as possible a liatoiltltjr entapjgl^fn 

['• politics, by withdrawing from those quarters of Hind-os tan in which they had been accus¬ 

tomed' to levy tribute, and to make predatory inroads. On this principle'he proposed to 
rehounce'all right, on the part of the British Government, to form political conoe^iohs 
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atiori of the treaties with Shelia and Holkar was conducted under the mw 
•iritendeoce of Lord Lake, who, as Commander-in-chief, had directed the: 
military operations which had broken the power of Holkar, and . had rendered him quite 
ng to consent to a cessation of hostilities on any reasonable conditions that thej3ri~ 
Governmeritshould offer. “ - 1 r 

S Sindia had seen cause to repent of the error which,, under the influence of evil coun¬ 
sellors, he had committed in countenancing the hostile proceedings of Rotor; uhd in 
order to detach him effectually- from all further .connexion with, his associate, Lord Lake. 



made overtures of reconciliation to Sindia. 





According 
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gallon 5 Uicit is VO St*y> 1 wmnc ui tucu*!>wu2y» ui jjuui.jpuicj utuiy.^ il ^ wu wu * 
^ftd:.|he.C'Q‘m.p?Uiy gave up all claim to any rale, tribute or possessions on the south bank 
of that river. . 

“2. That the Company, from friendship to Sindia, agreed to pay him the annual 
sura of four ia.es of rupees. Also that they assigned within their territories in.Hindostan, 
a jagheeiy amounting to a revenue of two lacs of rupees per annum, to Baezab.Bhye, 

.1.1 ’ A-P .♦ «vnrf <* laerhncm umhirtiiiW trt , lflP nf riinPfVCJ Tlf»r nnniim . tf> 
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the wife of Siudm-3 and a jagbeer, amounting fo; one lac of rupees per annum, to 
•'•Chu'jn'nih Bhye, the. daughter of that chief?. ,;•* .■ 

“ Th4 intention of thesharrielesuns to supercede the operation of the 5th, 6th, and 
7 th articles of the treaty. f Ay ‘V y-'Th 

« The Governor-general was also desirous of ceding thfe districts of Tonk-Rarnpoorab 
.. # $ ! ' ”Y * ISll! ' • 5 ’ 1 ' ‘ - ' V ' to 
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* Political History, 2d edition, yol. i. p. ||g 














for his guidance. Lord Lake, in this letter, dwelt upon the grounds vvhk 
to insist upon the Chuiribul being the line of demarcation between the twd at 
observed that the territories of the Boondee Rajah, which were immediately to the no 
ward of the Llmriibul (opposite to Kotah), thdttgh small, both in revenue ajK,l exfeht, 
were very important, as thby commanded a principal pass into ftindostan; and that the 
Company was, in his opinion, bound to defend and protect that Rajah for his uniform 
friendly epridiieli and particularly for the great aid whieli he had the courage to give 
Coionei Monson during his retreat} by which conduct he had exposed himself H 
vengeance of Jesvvunt Rao Ilolleaf, who was known to cherish the most inveterari 
tility against this petty chief From thi F s fact. Lord Lake observed that he had a 
imagined that under any arrangement which might eventually be madewith Jeswimt 
Rao Holkar, it would be difficult, consistently with a due regard lor the honour and 
reputation of the British Government,, to give the Boondee Rajah over to the resent- 
tiicnt of that chief ; and he had therefore thought it would be desirable to release him 
altogether from Mahratta power and, influence- jS 

“ Lord Lake stated in his despatch, that he had viewed the assent given by Sindju to 
retire altogether from Hindustan, northward of the Chumbul, as an unequivocal and com¬ 
plete acknowledgment of our established power and superiority ; and gave it as his 
opinion, that no secure or honourable peace could be concluded with Holkar without a 
similar concession; for though it was possible that the British territories might ex¬ 
perience an increased security from the remote contests of the principal Mahratta chiefs, 
be wjas satisfied that if Sindia and Hollcar were allowed to renew their claims upon any 
of the states immediately west of the Jum na, and to mix in their disputes, there would 
be serious danger of reviving ambitious hopes which were now completely extinguished, 
and, of causing another contest for that supremacy which was now so fully acknow¬ 
ledged. 

“ These opinions bad no effect whatever In changing, or even modifying, the resolutions 
of the Govern of-general; who, though he admitted the great attention which was due to 
the local experience of Lord Lake, deemed it his duty to adhere to the general principles 

bv Which he had dnfprmsnfld m rwnlafp hie r-Anflnril in this nmrppfiino* i find t.hf* A&t'Xair&tni'v- 
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le observed that although there might be sufficient "gro 
on to new-model the alliance with the Jyepore state, or even 
all engagements between the two states, he doubted hotv far; ’ 
t bad passed, to dissolve it in a peremptory manner; because as sue. 
ild expose the Rajah of Jyepore to an instant attack from both Sindia 
ild, unless it rested upon clear and undisputed grounds, make an inspires 
es of India highly unfavourable to the reputation of the British Governm( 

:’s arguments, however, made no impression upon the mind of the Governor- 
the alliance was accordingly dissolved, but not until after pacific arrangements 
ded with Sindia and Holkar, who, were, therefore, precluded from objecting 
rie renewal of that connexion, if at any future period the British Government should see 
fit tp adopt that measure. ■ 

Sir George Barlow was equally anxious to dissolve the defensive alliances which had 
been contracted with the minor states of Bhurtpoor and Mucherry, but from so doing he 
was dissuaded. ^ :1 ’■ 

it might have been expected that the disposition which characterized Sir George 
Barlow’s government would have induced him to modify the stipulations of tlie treaty of 
Basseiti, in conformity to the views of the home government, as explained in the secret 
letter of March 1804. He, however, did not deem it safe to make any attempt to alter the 
provisions of that ,treaty. His reasons for maintaining the alliance with the Peshvva were 
explained,in a despatch to the Secret Committee, dated 1st June 1806. He did not 
believe that the Peshwa was dissatisfied with any of the stipulations of the treaty, or that 
the modifications suggested from home would tend to reconcile the Mahratta chiefs to our 
connexion with his Highness. He observed, that nothing short of the entire abandonment 
of the alliance would satisfy those chiefs. “ But,” he added, “ in the dissolution of the 
alliance with the state of Poona, the qu estion of our public - faith is involved, not only with 
the Peshwa, but with his Highness the Soubahdar of the Deck'an, the treaty of Bassein, con- 
taiiiingistipulhtions in favour of bis Highness, of which the foundation Was laid Iff the 
treaty ol Hydrabad, concluded in October 1800, and which, by anticipation, are confirmed 
by the provisions of the secret and separate articles of that treaty.” 

.-■Lord 4 Miritofiyiic) had held the office of President of the Board of Control from February 
to July 1806, was appointed to the government of India, which he reached in the mouth 
of July 1807- 

His Lordship entered upon the performance of his high duties with a resolution to 
preserve the alliances at that time subsisting, hut not to entangle himself in new con¬ 
nexions. His attention was called in the following year (1808) to tbe state of affairs at 

Hydrabad 
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had grown m . 

mental to the fea&Mf the alihw.ce; Mm M<m $Mf $& Mm W » hc 
" troogest reason «> apprehend, that if the Nizam were left uncontrolled in the^selecti^i 
,f a successor, the advantages of the alliance could not be preserved* Lord hi into defer- 
* i exert his utmost endeavours with a view to rescue the management ox; the 
lirs from falling into the hands of the party above alluded to. • ' 

tlatiou, the "Nizam was permitted to ' appoint. 

■h rank, but unused to business, to the office ofmirifcterv .M<.voneer-a6l- ; ;, 
iwever, was placed under such restrictions as deprived him of all 
■} into a written engagement, in virtue of which the Nizam’s. attar* 
large of Chundoo-Loll, with the title of Peshcnr, or'deputy. This person was 
ependent upon the support of the British resident for his .continuance m 
and although such an arrangement was theoretically, and, in some respects, 
illy 'objectionable and inconvenient,- it probably-served/p .prevent. thO/aJ.liax) i ce 
M tailing into decay. By means of the influence which the resident possessed, .. b$ VW 
enabled to “effect such a reformation of that part of the Nizam’s army which fornitid his 
contingent, as rendered 1 it of efficient service when its extertiops were .required in due 
Fitidarry and Mahratta war-. ■ " ■ ';■ " -f " v '' 

Lord Minto having approved of the measures which had been adopted for.disc:- 
the Nizam’s force, was desirous of extending the same system to the PeshwaYtroops-j 
and, under instructions from Bengal, the resident at Poona prevailed upon his Highness 
td form a brigade of regular infantry, which he placed under the command of Major 
Ford, a Company’s officer. His Lordship also effected an arrangement by which the 
PeshwaV southern jaggeerdars, a class of chiefs who hold their lands upon th© ctMulitioo 
of military service, were constrained to pay more respect than they had previously paid 
to his Highness's requisitions. * ; 1 

f! the Memoir, No. 1, the,causes have been explained which led to the extension ol 
British protection to the Seik chiefs t!be; 

•gutleje and Jumna. This measure was founded upon a right required by the British 
Government in virtue of the treaty with Siudia, 1803, but it had not been exei cised until 
it became necessary to prevent the extension of Runjeet Sing's authority in that part ot 
Hindustan. 'Wv 

The employment of a large British force in defending the Rajah of Berar (Nagpore) 
against an attack made upon him by Ameer Khan, at the head of a Hcoptidps body of 
predatory troops/ was regarded by the Government at home as- a measure of delemm 
policy. With respect to the operations against Meer Khan it was observed, that Lolorvel 
Close, who commanded the British force, ought to have bfeeh^authorized to pursue the 
invader. This opinion is contained in a secret letter, dated lOth September lol l, pre¬ 
pared at the Board during the presidency of Lord Melville, of which letter the following 
js an extract: ^ ' > ••■;... v . ;;; ' 'T : . W'V:-- 

“ However averse we may have been, and still are, from policy, as well as the positive 
declarations of the Legislature, to any schemes of conquest, or any wars undertaken tor 
that object, even though it should not be distinctly avowed, we never can admit, the 
expediency of abstaining from disabling r ^irny-power, against whom we may have been 
compelled to take up arms, from renewing its aggressions* We are wiJing to allow, that 
the question of expense likely to be incurred in these ulterior operations was necessarily 
to be taken into consideration; but, on themother hand,our original expendttiue tnight 
possibly be, in some measure, compensated by the acquisition of territory, and our u\\ n 
frontier, and that of our ally, might be rendered more secure, and might be guardea at 
less expense, It is, perhaps, unnecessary for us to add our opinion, that the pei inaneut 

_ __ __ _- y : . = ... .. . ....I_ y to 4 r 

• Vide Memoir, No. 1. 
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irs, apprehensive as he was that such a course of proceeding might involve the 
AHii-ish Government in a war with the Mahratta chiefs, Sindia and Hollar, his Lordship, 
nevertheless, distinctly stated, in bis despatch.es to the Secret Committee, that defensive 
measures were mere palliatives,* and that it would inevitably become necessary, at no 
very distant period of time, to strike at thmrpot of this growing evil. . ; 

The %»rquis. of Hastings (then Earl of Moira) assumed the government of British 
India On the October 1813. His Lordship was almost immediately impressed with 
the Conviction that a change in the system of our policy was requisite in order to ensure 
fire tranquillity and security of our dominions. In a letter, dated the 3d March 1814, he 
gave it as his opinion that our affairs could not prosper until we should become the head 
of a league, to which every power in India should be a party, and which should consti¬ 
tute, the British Government the arbitrator between all, and give to it thedirectidn of the 
strength of all, against any disturber ot the public pcaee. 

The policy thus recommended by Lord Hastings was virtually the .same as that which 

c*»»* *:**-»»» rvf fhr* IV tinrl wliirh hpEn flkwri- 


us in the complicated affairs ofthe Mahratta empire. Lord Hastings s proposal did not 
meet with the concuirencc of his Council; aud in a letter prepared at the India Board, 
and transmitted through the Secret Committee on the 3d January 181.3, the Supreme 
Goverunmnt were directed to refrain from making any material change in our *nh*l<*t»»fr 

..._’..a_i... i. 


uoverilinem. Were urrecicii icuaiu uuuuuowug a uv luawutu viiwifv m v*u. SUbsiStlH 
engagements, excepting under circumstances of urgent necessity, without the previ 
sanction and authority of the Government at home. 


, 

US; 


Questions regarding the predatory powers continued to be discussed in the Supreme 
Council, whose’deliberations were urgently recommended to the serious attention of the 
Secret Committee, hi a despatch, dated September.!Kh 1815, to the Governor:general, 
in Copneii, the Board, through the Secret Cornmittep, observed as follows i 

“ We do not disapprove of your having added to your resolution, to confine your¬ 
selves to defensive -measures, a resolution not to exclude from.your contemplation the 
opportunity of striking a blow at the Pindarries, which might not involve the necessity 
of prematurely engaging in an extensive system of operations. 

“ Yet if we could entertain a hope that, by any military or political operations on-our 
part, the Pindarries could be suppressed or expelled from HiudbSfau, 'without involving 

:• ,M‘. .iLnrifelK l . iWlMliL* i il<l .—- Wi tin —h- 


* On bis return to England in the year 1813, Lord Minto observed to tlie writer of tins, paper, that 
meMnires wound be just as effectual as. to attempt to fence out the cuehoo. W..■■■■, 
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the embarrassment alleged by the• Governor-general tp. ..arise froijp •cpii.tracJHoiy 
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(Xliric^s; and aidiougb we we much disposed to discourage that system ,of minute' irifeiv 
ference in tlieiv internal &%ks, of which his Lord^ip;^foriibpAttp 
the extensive effects which, he apprehends* Any specific proposition for giyiqg. strength 
or simplicity to our existing alliances will be received by us with doe regard; but, satis- 
fteff that the system whieh : was. consolidated at the .close of the last Mahrat ta war-is o&e 
as; enndneive to the public welfare as the very peculiar nature of the. case admits, we are 
chiefly desirous, thqt by ..prudent management, our affairs s.houjd be maintained in the 
s^m e relative suite undev vvh,ich our possessions have now, for teii years, contiimed id a 
stale of tranquilffty/’• : . ; 

With respect to the alleged contrariety of the engagements- subsisting • at -.the date of 
Lard H^t>mg!sls ; -arriyal: in India, it is to be observed, that nearly the whole of thpse 
iiengagements had been either contracted or-; revised and modified by Lord Wellesley, of 
whose policy it was a fundamental principle to constitgte the British Qoy<>rhmei>t: the 
arbiter of alldisputes which might arise between the states with which it was conneetefl 
% treaties either of subsidiary alliance or of mere protection All.,.w$ire. restricted• from 
carrying on any political correspondence except with the knowledge. ambsanctidiat pf the 
British Government, at whose disposal they were respectively bpuo.d to place their mili¬ 
tary resources when occasion should arise requiring a combined exerticn of force against 
a conimoa enemy. Such being the tenor of Lord Wclie^ley’s treaties, .it i$ dUftcuIit to 
perceive the need of any further provisions.in order to effect the purposes contcoipkited 
by Lord Hastings. d, ' 

*^|t is, indeed, true' that the right of thus calling forth and directing the resources ofrhe 
native powers did not extend to .the great. M$bratta chieftains, . The-prosecution of the 
grand scheme of persuading Sirnlia,■.tiol.kur; and the Rajah of Nagpore 10 become parties 
to the league, of which the basis was laid by the treaty-of-Hydra-bad (October-. ; i 8 (K)j,;;had 
been interdicted by t b e. hom e; an thori ties^i^obedlience to whose orders Lord Cornwall Is 
and Sir George Barlow had strenuously resist&tTall- temptations to enlarge the sphejre of 



ce 


system of'ppifoy ; :^d^0 'nbl 5 be much longer .preserve ... !; , 
of the peace and security of our own dominions and those of our allies, 

- The same conviction was occasionally expressed by other members of the Supreme 
Council, incbidp!g Mr. Edrxiionstorjc, between whom.and Lordliastiitp,. however, thfejre 
existed a difference of opinion upon a most material point:, Mr* Edmonstone r%arcfod 
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i of our authority.-in' their behalf, observed as 
lIs ap|>li.catio.rtSj I find it difficult to obtain even a c 
Govern men t is j ust People do 
protection of the British Govern me 
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India to which peaceable states submitted, and, in return, Ob- 
^totection 5 that then their : governments were maintained in respectability, and 
■secar^ against the invasions of upstart chiefs, and armies of lawless* banditti') 
v ? 1 rn merit now occupies the place of the great protecting power, and 
;he peaceable and weak; but that owing to its refusal to use its 
^...^ence for their profectioh, the peaceable and weak states are continually exposed to 
the oppressions and cruelties of robbers and plunderers, the most iicCntibus and abandoned 
of .mankind, p ™ \ l ' ,r ’ M|V} «\'h - 

u It is impossible to live in this part of India and to see the scenes which pass before 
out• eyeiv without regretting that the Rajpoot states are not under our protection. A 
eonfederation of the Rajpoot states under the protection of the British Govemment must 
be a favourite object with every man who has any charge of political duties in this 
quarter;; Perhaps no event could take place in India that would be attended with so 
rnaliy -gifeat, advantages* It would connect the Bengal and Bombay territories by a 
country that might then be considered, for all political and military purposes, our own* 
tying 'between Agva and finzevat, it would deprive the vagabond armies of Indict of 
theii* principal resource for ravage and plinider; and as there are scarcely any but such 
annips in India that are not under the Control of the British Government, it would tend 
more tlmtermy other practicable event -to establish finally the permanent peace of India* 


“ The intervention of 


between those northern ahdsotitliern povvers, 


f Rajpootana under our influence would prevent any -co-operation 
and southern povvcrs, whom we have rejason to suppose iH aflectec 


non 

> suppose Jil aflected 

rewards us, and we should always have for neighbours and-allies princes by nature and 
habit, contented with their ovm ctomifcnes, free from the spirit of aggression and encroach* 
meat,' ai»Q !T delightin^ in ftfe &Hs of peace and agriculture; The value of such neighbours 
will perhaps be forcibly felt, should we have in their stead a Patau or Mahreftta govern- 
? M ' *' ^ 1 ' r \ pV"’; ; h ‘ ** * 

MiK denkihs, the r^ldebfc at Nagpurc, in a letter to Lord "Minth, dated December 30th 
181 h tO'bk art able and comprehensive viciV of the several lines of policy which might 
be' pursued with relation' to the rising power of the PCtans and Pindayries* He limited 
Our option to ohb of the three follovih^fooursesv 

f; To remain neutral spectators of the convulsions of the neighbouring states* confining 
^.fcfr.se!vps.,to m'&Sttrcp purely defensive. * 

2, To unite Mtfoofcher states - of India m an - effort to- reduce the power of the Patan& 
’ ‘ : , IV. 2 G 2 
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domineering conduct' had olsgiist&d the ministers ami 
and Mr. Jenkins did not apprehend any insuperable '« 

■within the ’circle of our alliances. 

On the 1st December 1815, Lord Hastings recorde 
took it ieiiera) view of the political state of India, and 
was desirous of obtaining the sanction of the Govern me 
then received the secret instructions of September IS 15, of white 
in a preceding page- ; 

In Lord llastings’s vie\V, the danger arising from the Patan^nd'-.^aKUrry'-trpbps 
iminineht and serious, and inti mat el y connected with that which he apprehended from 
latent hostility of the .Mahfatta' chiefs, who (his Lprdship supposed) were'feVoiirfible in -cl 
position' to the 1 exiwSteitCe of the predatory system. He therefore conceived that no Steps i 
the suppression of the predatory hordes would be effectual without f'a settlement of the 
dominions” df the MahVatta powers* Thus assuming that the Mahratta chiefs waited only 
Ibtki'ffiVoUrable opportunity to attack us, and that no policy cbdld long avert a wa^ Lord 
Hardings did not think- that we ought- , to be deterred- .by..the'fear of &• rupture ‘ with intern, 
from proceeding' forthwith in the most effectual, course-for puttmg,ati end to the irreguLri- 
ties by w hich the peace of India had been so much disturbed. 

With reference to the supposed- sentiments of the-Mahrattp.: chbfe, his Lordsliip thus 
expressed -himslelf:— <c 'The. native princes would not, remain -merely- mdifferent to th© 
ih^refeihg povver hf the predatory bands,- but placing reliance on its magnitude and c 'mr 
alienee, they would argue that the shock it might happen to give to us w oulci preseiH-the 
felicitous •moment for wreaking their own revenge, through which hope they would both 
encourage andsti^r ain the freebooters in their hostile procedures*” , 

Uiicler this impression, ! Lorrf; Haj^ingwtoi^ed that a revision pf-om* political system 
*ra$ essentially necessary for the establishment of our sd entity. “Wehave*” said his Lord- 
ship, ** no coinplete system. Our first plan was to avoid meddling with the native powers; 
the second was to 'control them all; sind we have since ittCmptCiuparto to recur to-the 
first, After having taken one half of the powers of India under b<:ir'pibt£ctk>m and-made the 
other half our enemies. By protecting the pacific states, ' ! w§ have deprived, the predatory 
of the usual sources of their subsistence, and consequently have engaged in a >Varwith the 
fatter, which Can never really terminate until we have made them alter their habits. We 
are already attacked by one of them, and the connexion between the whole is so intimate, 






i sense, hesitate in preferr 


fey- 


, ;he former altera 

listings conceived that the extension oif our influence in 
.uld acknowledge our guaranty and supremacy, was the 

• policy, and that to the accomplishment of that object, by al 
views ought to be systematically directed. 

i in the greater part of his Minute Lord Hastings appeared to coi 
Je Mahrattas as a temporary evil, with little hazard, arid likely_to bi 
■e of lasting benefits, his Lordship, towards the conclusion of his.Mir"* 

: ,that the objects which he deemed necessary 1 
s war. v 

r mrtyarttforce- is,” said his Lordship, “ competent, were matters to come to a Strug- 
however, which I cannot too often, observe, is so far from being necessary in 
onsider war as a material retardment to its completion. I look to iniluencc 

as our instruments, and both are now iri the height of efficacy, 

' 1 of the Gorkah power, of which such an exaggerated notion, was once 
casion beneficial apprehension of coping with us There is thence a 
ig the arrangement with little hazard of conflict and little disbursement 
of such an arrangement are confessed by MiTEdmonstone to have attracted 
of Government; but he remarks that they were not to be gratuitously pursued* 
nended, but only to be sought in the event of war being forced upon us. In 
wd^^^ey^e^to be^ ♦!,«, s. ,h*u 


merit, in 


cperimen,t according to our own sense of convenience and probabilities, or to under- 
fon such terms as the future power and the matured plans of our enemies may hap- 

Carmine had, in consequence of the dead) of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, m the 


placed at the head of the India Board, and it became the duty of this 

■ iS : KKalil ■ M ■ ' eminep* 





dames, ana oi remodelling our political relations ^.extending ou* 

BBB B BB BwfefiV 1 . ■ ■/ : ■•.•;. • ; •• -■ • r . ,:, v ’i. 

..ibjomed/extracts..from the inductions-. above aUuded to (which are dated '£k ~' 

ber 5tli 1816), will best explain Mr, Canplpg'S sentiments. ; - g 

“ In regard to the Pindames, we adhere to the opinion declared in our let ter of the 
> epteurber 1815; we are tut.willing to incur the.risk of a general war for the uncertain 
^ of extirpating altogether, .'these .predatory bands. '"Extended political and miliVv 
there 0l ’ e ’ i0X ^ purpose, we cannot at the present moment, sanctjoir ci 

1 

. i« ,, 1 o protect ou reel vex and our allies against specific inroads, and to punish - - 

u» ail that is either demanded/by duty or dictated by prudence. Jh'the bcei 
Imps which siich attacks may render necessary, you have a right to call for the assistaiie of 
those powers with wbwt.ypu are connected by alliance, and xve do not think it impfohabie 
1 even front Sindju, v°u may derive assistance .in enterprises against separate bodies oi 
the rtmlam.es who may have, committed depredations in'our territories^ Or in those which 
we arc bound to protect, although yon have no ground to. demand or eXpea'his concurrence 
an a ^neral kagtie with tv view to their complete extirpation. ■ 



tewatce of. our present ascendancy, arid_by,excidtig the jealousyand suspicion of other states, 

igr* 

A lew dftvs affejr these^ instructions had been dispatched,, 
the Madias Government of.art irruption of the Pindarries into the N 
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dm awn fitfehce. 

. “ I&.suclr clemancl could % any possible .perversion be, co^triied into a deriigH upon, 
the intieperideace of die state to which it, was adelif^sseclj or into art appetency for enlarged 
dominion ; it would be a measure of the strictest self-defence. 


** Your language to $irtdia ami.Holkar will be guided by the view which you may take, 
first,, oithe .degree in winch either of them may be su^pdeted o»f having, assisted or eom\- 
t^n^nced; tl)|e;Ki«iilimrt§s .in any irteasures hostile, to m or our^dHes ; and* secondly* of the 
necessity or- ady^f^g^ of a passage through his territories, or of .the occupation of & post 
in them, for thesuccess ofyour operations, 

vd*"An ayoweet .cooperation with- tUie' Pindlir'ri'e^- against m or our allies "dti the part oi 
Siudia or ofllolkar, would of course place you in a State of direct hostility-with tteolleffd- 


ing chid’ 


Wi 3tich’ a- ebnmKidfft,• ; ktiown• though tfot avowed# woakl fairish the s&me gmiind^of 
right. Buf in-acting,' or forbearing to act on this gtoiind, yon would bo guided by conri- 
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and contingent ajlv^nt^ge, and a vigoroiis exertion of niilitary power in vindication; of -tjie 
honour of the Sinti^h name, and in defence ofk.tdijects wh-p Jpuk, up; to 

r i Ptlx ; I).ece,miipr'" , 1816 , and 
' ijncimdon of the Pindar- 
'Mger in pursuit. of. ttfcurih, 



of frontier committal to his charge, has already been made manifest, "''noityiihstaiiding the 
activity and exertion of that officer and the troops under his t#irg«svb'oiay- of 

• Pindames having actually turned one of his largest detachments so close to its position as 
to have been partially engaged with the British troops, whiehy . being coinposed entirely of 
infantry, was unable to oiler any effectual obstruction to thera^id movements of the enemy. 
We have endeavoured to improve Colonel. Walker’s means of defence, by placing 
disposal two of the-battalions intended to form a part of the [Nagpore] subsidiary force, 
and two squadrons of cavalry,, which have been assembled at Lohargonv for that purpose; 
and we hope that with this addition his line will be considerably more secure^ though^ : fbr 
reasons that need not be ; detailed, we can entertain no hopes that,any system of;■ measures 
founded on defensive principles will oppose an effectual barrier ; to. the • inctir^i'ohsV'of ‘the 
Eindarries/* * ' \>l ■ f ; i ; •;V ; 

Notwithstanding the strong impression which Lord flattings’entertained ahd repeatedly 
avowed,of the impolicy of the restrictive system winch opposed the adoption 
calculated, .according, to his views, to place the interests of the British Gpvermtieht in India 
Oh a secure basis, ‘it is due to his Lordship- to remark, that lie refrained 'from acdhg upbii 
his own plans pending a reference to England. On the receipt of the instruction's of Sep¬ 
tember 1.816, Lord Hastings proceeded forthwith to prepare for action. The subjoined 
extract from his Lordship’s letter of the 1st October 1817 to the Secret Committee is lira* 
portant and interesting. ! : ^ ^ 

<c All the preparations which I had ordered were completed with so little attraction of 
notice, that when I reached this place (Cawnpore), 1 found reason to be convinced that 
the native powers; did not at all comprehend trie extent or forwardness of our equipment 

“ I W'as anxious to get into the field earlier than what, the .period of. the Season '(espe¬ 
cially in this year, the hottest ever known in India) would otherwise have recommended, 
lest, their apprehension of what impended over them might induce the Find afrits to attempt 
some desperate inroad into our provinces with the hope of distract! fig our plans against 
them. The dangerous illness of Lieut.-general Sir Thomas Hjjslop,:, from which bis 
Excellency is happily recovered, threw some retardment on the advance of the troops 
from the Deccan to the Nerbudda, and I was obliged to delay correspondency my move- 

... ..I... . i _i a . ........ i 'i!.. ' . 



“ I have intimated my urialterable detennination to extirpate the Pin^aijries. from, thejr 
present haunts, and to take measures agahastr their re-estaWishmeiit• in.any part of India* 

“ This point, Honourable Sirs, brings me to an explanation of peculiar delicacy- 
Grtiwing circumstances will speedily exhibit the eiuire imjiossibility of my adhering to the 
injunction of the Honourable Courts against making any now treaty without their previous 
sanction, I am not presuming to state any opposition of my own judgment to that of 

‘ if .' T . ,$/ AA' ' ".f) •' ;k 

* The injunction was not issued by the Court of Directors, but by the Board of Control, 
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stroke of policy, not only restrained Sindia from taking part against us, but obliged 
contrary to his will, to place a portion of liis trOops at our disposal, and to surrender 
principal strong bolds, fhe Guicowur was also dissuaded by the resident, Msjoi Cat 

(who had acquired a salutary influence over him), from joining the confederacy 


It has been denied by high authorities, that in forming the last combination against u 
the Mahratta chiefs were actuated by a desire to screen thjj.Pindarries from the vengeam 

>% . mi * 1 . j f I * 1 ... * . .. A a . ... 1 . . - 1 .... v, h,f n T/*,r,! »r 


ns, 

HRI J \ ^.JUi j vengeance 

of the British Government. Their hostility is supposed to have been excited by a feeling 
of sympathy for the humbled condition to which their former nominal head, the Pesliwa, 
had been reduced by the restrictive terms of his alliance with us. By the stipulations oi 
(the treaty of Basse!ti, he was debarred from carrying on political correspondence with the 
other Mahratta chiefs. It was, indeed, the object of Lord Wellesley’s^policy to break the 
ties which bound those chiefs together in a species of confederation. The relative powers 
and respective duties of the members of that confederation had been shaped rather by 
usage than by constitutional regulations. The bonds of their union were so lax as to 
afford an undefined latitude of action to the several chiefs, who, generally speaking, ap¬ 
pear to have prosecuted their individual views and separate interests without mutual con¬ 
cert or reference to the will of the Pesliwa. Lord Wellesley accordingly intended to 
convert the principal Mahratta chiefs into independent sovereigns; that is to say, to ren¬ 
der them independent of each other, and utterly to dissolve their connexion with the 

vx. 2 H court 
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Pourable employers; I am pleading a case of positive and unequivocal necessity. 

.., 1 ™>r thnse who were inclined to resistance, 

uratfWHwse i Jf ra» mcuil .p<»»«w -- —~ s , ,ny fondest hope that the moderation 

ofyoiit government will be proudly displayed in forbearing to exercise its superiority in 
the extent which would be fully justified by the detected treachery of those with whom it 
has to deal. Still, whether I shall carry my point without bloodshed by at once overawing 
mid conciliating, or whether I shall be'forcted through the miscalculation of our neigh¬ 
bours to employ our sti^pi, I am ait this moment essentially eng aged, in war, and in a 
war the influence of which is unavoidably vast in scope. There can be no termination of 
such a state of things but by treaties, unless all the--expense incurred and all the points 
hitherto trained shall be rendered fruitless, by our leaving affairs to return to that anterior 
condition’ of which our experience was so baneful. The preventing the re-union of the 
Pindarrks, or the formation of new predatory confederacies, ran only be achieved by 
binding in efficient engagements to us such states as may have, from situation, the means of 
precluding those associations: were such a precaution neglected, all prospect of being 
able to reduce our'ordinary, military, expenditure (the object which has dictated the present 
.effort) must pass away. And 1 am not at liberty to sacrifice so inconsistently:your interests, 
order to forge a merit for myself bv a parade of obedience. I therefore conjui-e you, 
Honourable Sirs, to do me justice in‘looking forward to the exigency which 1 pourtnny 
I feel that there is no indifference to your orders, much less any self-sufficient notion of 
following a system of my own in the procedure to which I shall be compelled; but that, 
scandingVn the case where I must act for you, without the possibility of reference to your 
will, I simply discharge ray duty to you by so profiting of circumstances as may in my 
litimWe conception best secure the future tranquillity of your possessions, and the uninter¬ 
rupted affluence of your revenue. The spirit of your commands will nevertheless be so 
present to me in whatsoever I may meditate, that 1 trust the tenor of every arrangement 
will prove the solicitude I feel to make your pleasure the leading principle.” 

It would be foreign from the purpose of this memoir to advert to the military operations 
and political arrangements which were devised by Lord Hastings with a view to the ex¬ 
tinction of the predatory powers. The success of bis Lordship’s measures was such as 
miffht have been expected from the wisdom and energy of the mind that projected them, 
and from the gallantry and skill or the officers and the bravery of the troops by whom Jus 
plans were carried into execution. The field of operations was considerably extended m 
consequence of the treachery of the Peshwa and of the Rajah of Nagpore, and of the hos¬ 
tility of the other principal Mahratta chiefs. Lord Hustings, indeed, by ail admirable 
- ‘ ** - ... V.. ,_*_,1 Gli» </. Li'v-. re tSrVAvncI* nc Kilt oKlir/dar! hlltlj 
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mab. This plan was, however, but partially accomplished. Early associa¬ 
tions and deep-rooted sympathies survived the treaty of Bassein, and intrigues but ill dis¬ 
guised'were for many years carried on by Sindia, Holkar, and the Rajah of Bern* (or 
Nagpore) with the Peshwa, who probably had never been wholly reconciled to his inti¬ 
mate connexion with our Government. His dissatisfaction was at length unequivocally 
manifested by overt acts, and the Governor-general felt obliged to place him under a 
more strict and rigorous control, and at the same time to deprive him of a portion of hfe 
territories with a view to weaken his power. The treaty of June IB 17 also exacted from 
;hwa the formal renunciation of his character of chief of the Mahratta federation, 
be Cession of all his rights, interests, and pretensions, in Bundlecund, Malwa, Raj- 
na, and Hindostan. 

!■ [b , .Vi , ' , i 1 ' • v *}' 1 ; • . - , . I jteilf V' v -r V 'i 1 : •i 

Ml From the date of that treaty Bajee Row became but the more impatient to break the 
trammels which galled him, and secret communications between him and the Mahratta 
chiefs were carried on with increased acy vity. In the beginning of November 181/, con- 
eieving that the hour of emancipation had arrived, he attacked and set fire to the British 
residency, and thus entered into a contest which terminated in the loss of his dominions. 
His example was speedily followed by the treacherous defection of the Nagpore Rajah. 
Most assuredly Sindia would have joined the confederacy had not Lord Hastings taken 
effectual, means to place a seal upon him, so as to render it impracticable for him to move 
a single step beyond the limits of his own territories. Holkar gave battle and was crushed 
at Maheidpore. 1 ‘ ’ ■ - 

It is difficult even to hint at these splendid events without being betrayed into an histo¬ 
rical recital; but this, as already observed, is here out of place. The foregoing narrative 
will, however, serve to explain the circumstances which paved the way lor the formation 
of the subsisting treaties which were concluded during the administration of the Marquis 

of Hastings. 'v > ■;. v v 

• Nagpore . . 1 : , . V : 

Thtit Lord Mibto perceived the expediency if not the necessity of an alliance with the 
Rajah of Nagpore cannot admit of a doubt, although his Lordship was deterred by the 
jealousy of Ragojee. Bhoosla, and by other circumstances, from pressing upon him a 
measure to which he had manifested a strong aversion. It was not until after the death 
of Ragojee, on the-22d March 1816, that the projected alliance was formed. Ragojee’s 
son and legitimate successor, Pursajee Bhoosla, was nowise capable of conducting the 
government that had devolved upon him. He had been all his life reputed to be of a dis¬ 
position flighty and impatient of control, but a recent sickness had deprived him of sight, 
and he had lost the use of one of his arms by a stroke of the palsy, which had also affected 
his mind. The next heir to the late Rajah was Moodajee Bhoosla, commonly called 
Appa Saheb, who, in the month of April, was declared to be vested, by the young Rajah 
himself, with the sole and entire conduct of public affairs, under the title of Naeeb-o- 
Mokhtar, L e. Deputy with full powers. Anxious to secure the countenance and sup¬ 


port of the British Government, Appa Saheb made overtures for an alliance, which were 
readily met by the resident, Mr. Jenkins, and a subsidiary treaty was accordingly con¬ 
cluded on the 27th May 1816. It contained the usual stipulations restrictive of political 
negotiations or correspondence with other states, and constituting the British Government 
the arbiter of disputes. The strength of the-subsidiary force was fixed at six battalions 
of sepoys and a regiment of cavalry. Two of the battalions were to be cantoned at 
Nagpore. The subsidy'demanded was an equivalent to the field charges of the force, which 
was estimated at eight lacs of rupees. A territorial cession had been fixed upon ; but 
Mr. Jenkins having ascertained that money payments at Nagpore were, to be preferred, an 
abatement of half a lac of rupees was made in the amount; and it was stipulated, that the 
expediency of commuting this for a territorial cession at a^subsequent period, should be 
considered and determined by mutual consent, but that the British Government should 
be entitled to demand such cession in the event of any irregularity in the payments. 

The 
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s departure from India, of 
alliance. It. was hoped that it would have the effect of 
of Nagpore (lorn the other members of the Mahratta con- 
lime time tiiatit gave us the advantage of occupying the stations best 
meneement of inilitui-y operatipim against the Pindarnes. 
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toi>t to light until alter Appa saneo ni . , 

Knusi) uoverninem as uie legitiniate successor of the murdered prince. 

No sooner were the hostile designs of Bajee Rao (the Peshwa) towards the JSpglish made 
known at Nagpore, than Appa Saheb, who had previously earned on a seciet coucspou- 
dence with Poonah, came at once to the resolution of making common cause.wjtn the 
head of the Mahratta nation. His attack upon the British residency, and the frustration 
of iits treacherous designs by the courage and presence oftnmd of Mr. Jenlous, and the gal¬ 
lantry of the.few* British troops stationed at Seetabuklee, are tacts which have beta 
briefly "mentioned in the Memoir, No. 1. Inmiediatly after the action, Appa .aiie > 
tendered Ins submission, which was conditionally accepted; but his troops were not 
reduced without, a serious effort by the army under Brigadier-general Dpveton, who, on 
hearing of the'Rajah’s outrage, had hastened to Nagpore. 

After what had thus passed, it was quite evident that no confidence could be placed in 
Anna Saheb ; he was, however, permitted to retain nominal sovereignty, lay an arrange- 
2£t concluded in the month of W 1818, A„p» WmMMM£«§”*« ”! 
revenue of about twenty-two and a-half lacs of rupees; the British Government was tested 
with n riMit to control every branch of.his internal and external administration, to impose 
a ministry of its own selection from the Natives of Nagpore, and to introduce British gain- 
sons iuto .the forts of the country. 

No sooner, however, was his personal danger at aft end, than Appa Saheb thought only 
of regaining his' 


unvever, was his personal danger at an end, than Appa w . 

i lost authority. In the interval between the attack on the residency and 

. • i-U’ , .. * 1 1 a I- -— lurin' N,ft tlCO tO 


|.. . .elency ? 

the arrival °of Brigadier-general Doveton, secret orders had been issued by Appa Sahel 
the several Goand, and other jungle and mountain Rajahs, to call out their followers and 
offer every annoyance in their power to the British authorities,; especially to cut oil detach- 
mentsdn charge of convoys, and prevent the country from furnishing supplies to the different 
armies‘in tK«ffield. These and other measures of a like hostile nature were for soihe time 
concealed from the knowledge of Mr. Jenkins, who, on discovering the Rajah s designs, 
seized and brought, to the residency Appa Saheb and bis two conhoential mimsteis. Qn 
the 3d of May 1818, they were conveyed from NagporewtTnder charge of a wing ot the 
m\ Bengal native infantry, under the conduct of Captain Brown. It was mtenued U .. eg 
these persons in the fort of Allahabad. On the morning of the 13 th, Appa Saheb, d.s- 
SeSa sepoy, joined the guard, and under semblance of a relief, marched without 
Interruption completely out of the camp. Relays of horses were in readiness to -catty him 
to a distance before the alarm should be given. It is conjectured that the plan of . ppa 
Saheb’s escape was contrived by a Brahmin who accompanied the party from Nagpore, but 
SerafewSSches left them on some pretence or other. Several sepoys deserted along 
with the prisoner, and their example was soon afterwards followed by others. 

The extensive sacrifices which had been demanded upon Appa Saheb's restoration to the 
middee, left it inexpedient to exact any further concession from the new Rajah. WM 
. Hastings therefore determined to grant to Appa Saheb’s successor the same terms as had 


. • Between 1,300 and 1,400 men. 
of horse- 


The Rajah’s force consisted of upwards of 10,000 infantry, and the like number 
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been agreed upon 411 the arrangement made in the preceding January. Rajee Rao Bhoosia, 
the grandson of Ragojee Bhoosla, was placed on the guddee in the month of June 1818.. 
Being a minor, Buka Baee was constituted regent of the state until he should come of age. 

era- 
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made over to the Rajah, with the exception of a portion yie 
rupees per annum, which was retained by us as security for 1 m . m 
Rajah’s army which was disciplined and officered by British officers. 

These districts have, however, been given up to the Rlajah, under an arrangement con¬ 
cluded with him on the 27th December 1829, in virtue of which, instead of furbishing a 
contingent of 3,000 horse and 2,000 foot, he is bound to maintain a force of only 1,000 Sii- 
ladar horse, and to pay a tribute of eight lacs of rupees per annum. The troops disbanded 
under this last arrangement consisted of two battalions of regular infantry, three corps of 
horse and three provincial battalions; the British officers attached to which eorps have been 
Withdrawn from the Raj^a’s service. ^ ^ 

Holkar. ^ 

Mulhar Rao, the son and successor of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, made common pause with 
the Peshwa, and took the field soon after Bajee Bao’s defection. After the decisive battle 
of Maheidpore, 21 st December 1817, Holkar agreed to a treaty which placed hint dh the 
footing of’other powers connected with us in subsidiary alliance. We are boutkl to mam- 
tain a force of such strength as may be judged by us to be adequate to the protection of the 
state. In consideration of the large territorial cessions demanded from Holkar as the price 
of peace, he was exempted from any further cession or pecuniary payment on account of 
subsidy. By one of the stipulations of the treaty, Holkar is bound to furnish a contingent 
bf 8 , 0()0 horse. 

The only remaining treaty of a subsidiary nature which has been concluded subsequently 
to the close of Lord Wellesley’s administration, is with the state of 

■ CulcL ' ' ’ ^ 

The attention of Government was directed to that quarter of India at a time when it was 
judged expedient to adopt measures of precaution against the designs of France and Russia, 
to advance an army towards our north-western frontier; but after the apprehension of that 
danger had subsided* our policy in respect to dutch had for its object the defence of that 
petty state against the ambitious designs of the Ameers of Sind, who, if permitted to effect 
its conquest, would have come in close contact with the province of Guzerat, and have proved 
to us a restless and troublesome neighbour. 

The state of Catch had for several years been distracted by internal dissentions, and at 
length, owing to the laxity of the Government, various acts of aggression were committed by 
the people of Catch on the territories of our ally the Guicowar. It now became necessary 
to exert our power in defence of that ally, and in the year 1815 an expedition was sent against 
dutch ; the reigning Rao or prince was set aside, and a new Rao placed upon the throne, 
with whom a subsidiary treaty was concluded in 1816. Some further changes in our rela¬ 
tions with this state have subsequently taken place; a brief explanation 01 which will be 
found on page 179. , 

The results of the wars with the state of Nepaul in the year 1816, and of that with the 
King of Ava in 1826, although they added several provinces to the British dominions, and 
brought several petty chiefs and states within the pale of our protection, did not increase 
the number of our political alliances. 


II. Having, in the foregoing pages, traced the origin and progress of our subsidiary 
alliances, it now remains to state the principal objections which have been urged against 

arguments that are used in its defence, ana afterwards 

to 
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the subsidiary system, as well as the arguments 
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to consider whether (admitting the till) force of the objections) it be practicable to abandon 
those alliances; and if not, whether any effectual means can he devised for mitigating the 
ill effects of the system, r" 
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hot* of an interesting work, published in the year 1822 , and entitled “ Consi- 
. Jt the State of iiritish 'India,” having given a sketch of the military operations 
deal arran«emente of Lord Hastings, observes, that a chain of subsidiary alliances 
wiiu W ie native states had been established throughout the continent of India, in conse¬ 
quence of which the whole had been reduced to an entire dependence, on our power. His 
opinion as to the policy which produced this state of things is thus expressed:— 

<s The anomalous and divided system of authority which these subsidiary alliances create, 

M rlv operate as a fertile source of disorder. Altogether discordant in views and dissi- 
in character, it would be a rare and unexpected occurrence m political history, if the 
separate action of the rival powers which are united in this heterogeneous alliance should 
combine so as to produce a harmonious result. The attempt to control the actions of pi inces 
who have been educated in the school of Asiatic misgovernment> by the more enlightened 
maxims of European policy, has rarely succeeded. 

« Possessing a real superiority, but affecting inferiority, the British Government can ill 
brook the,slightest opposition to its will. Decked out in a nominal superiority, but con¬ 
scious of a real inferiority, and irritated the more by this ostentatious mockery, the native 
ruler- is apt to regard the enlightened interposition of British authority as a direct violation 
of his rights, the°remembrance of which be cherishes with a rankling animosity, which ire- 
quehtly breaks out in rebellion. In such a state of political union, the chance ol any tolerable 
compromise between these rival authorities, which might promote the prosperity oi the 
inferior states, must principally depend upon the character ot the residents at the native 
courts. If the British representative should be a man of enlightened views, with a character 
distinguished for' moderation, and whose interference in the internal affairs of the state was 
marked by a due regard for Asiatic opinions and prejudices, it is possible that he might 
mitigate the exercise of this authority so as to render the galling chain of his dependence 
fess irksome to the native ruler, and thus ultimately reconcile him to the British dominion. 
But this can rarely happen. The entire opposition of interests which exists roust inevitably 
engender discord. It must be the interest of the resident to restrain the native prince in 
those exactions which would impoverish his subjects, and thus ultimately disable the state 
from fulfilling its engagements to the British Government; whilst the selfish policy ot an 
Asiatic ruler prompts him to extort the utmost from the means of his subjects. ltms 
checked in his darling propensity, his spirit revolts at this humiliating subjection, and he 
embraces with eagerness the first opportunity of throwing it off. 

« Should the British resident be a man of a different stamp, arbitrary and domineering 
in conduct, what a vast field is open for misgovernraent, from there being no efficient cheek 
or control over his conduct. Possessing the confidence ofeGovernment, which demerits 
information through him only, he can manage to colour his actions so as to receive their 
support. Fortified by this power, and determined to make his will the law, by interposing 
his authority in behalf of those who oppose their native prince, he succeeds in erecting a 

stiperibr authority within his dominions, 

“ Again, the agent of the British Government may be a man of an entirely different 
character, soft 'and flexible, averse to the trouble of ruling, and accessible to flattery. I hese 
moral weaknesses are quickly perceptible by the discerning Asiatic, bkillea m the art of 
insinuation, by the most, delicate attentions, he insensibly gams his confidence, and wins 
him to his purposes. Thus strengthened he proceeds unrestrained « his careerofexacuoi. 
A prince of this stamp must mflict incalculable injury on his country. I ossessing the 
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Lieutenant, now Captain Adam White, of the Bengal native infantry. 
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, and from the intrigues and machinations of his minis- 
chiets, who have no natural interest in the preservation of the 
the subversion of it. Under .the operation 
not. only lost, but prevented; the expected 
jecomes an instrument of peril, and must operate most ihju- 
of the very contingencies against which it was intended to 

Mr. Russell, the late resident at Hydra- 
" that state, addressed to Lord 


>f the same tenor were made by Mr. Russell, 
bad, in an interesting and able report upon the affairs of tl 
Hastings, and dated the 24th of November 1819. 

•« In some degree (says Mr. Russell), the weakness and disorders of the Nizanys Govern¬ 
ment are the necessary consequence of his political situation. An alliance with us upon 
the subsidiary system,* however it may contribute to the advancement of our own power, 
leads inevitably to the ultimate destruction of the state which embraces it. Diversities of 
national character and political circumstances will affect the manner and period of its 
action," but cannot prevent the result itself. The Mahometans have survived the Mar- 
K’attas; the Nizam is dying comatose, while the Peshwa has expired m convulsions; but 
the destiny of both originated in the same cause, and necessarily tended to the same ter¬ 
mination/ If we owe the foundation of our empire in this, .country to. the weakness in 
which we found the native powers, we ought not to complain of the evils which that weak¬ 
ness necessarily produces. If We have reaped the benefits, we must submit to witn^s tue 
inconveniences which are its inseparable attendants. Yet evils may be palliated, though 
they cannot be radically cured. The crisis may be retarded, although it cannot be alto¬ 
gether averted. And if it be true that a part of the- mischief has arisen from thepreoomi- 
nance of our power, it is, for -that reason, the ^more incumbent upon us that we should 
endeavour to apply the remedy.” — , , 

(Upon the subject of subsidiary alliances, the following observations are extracted from 
a letter addressed by Sir Thomas Munro to Lord Hastings, dated the 12th of August 1817 ; 
at which time his Lordship was about to undertake active operations against the predatory 
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“ The situation of the British Government with regard to the native powers is entirely 
changed within the last twenty years. It formerly brought very small armies into the held, 
with hardly any cavalry ; and the issue of any war in which it engaged was extremely 
uncertain. It now brings armies into the field superior to those of the enemy, not only m 
infantry, but also in cavalry, both in quality and in number. The superiority is so great, 
that the event of any struggle in which it may be engaged is no longer doubtful. It lias 
only to bring forward its armies, and dictate what terms it pleases, either without war, or 
after* a short and fruitless resistance. It may, however, be doubted whether, alter the 
settlement of the Pin dairies, it ought to avail itself of its predominant power, m order to 
extend the system of subsidiary alliances, by stationing a force in BhopauL or in any other 
foreign territory. While the military power of MysortTancl the Marhatta chiefs was yet 
ip its vigour, subsidiary alliances were in some degree necessary for its safety, bat that time 
is now past ; and when, therefore, the evils which a subsidiary force entails upon every 
country in which it is established are considered, it appears advisable that future secunty 
against the Pihdarries should be sought by their reduction, and by compelling Siudia, lor 
hTs conduct in supporting them, to cede the districts restored to him in 1805-6, rather than 
by stationing a subsidiary force in Bhopaul. 

There are many weighty objections to the employment of a subsidiary force. It ha» 
a natural tendency to render the government of every country in which it exists weak and 
oppressive ; to extinguish all honourable spirit among the higher classes of society, and to 
degrade and impoverish the whole people. The usual remedy of a bad government m 
India is a quiet revolution in the palace, or a violent one by rebellion, or foreign conquests. 
But the presence of a British force cuts off every chance of remedy, by supporting the 
prince on the throne against every foreign and domestic enemy. It renders him indolent, 
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S him tq trust to strangers for his security; and crtieil and avaricious, by showing 

- hat he has nothing to fear from the hatred of his subjects. Wherever the subsidiary 

force is introduced, unless the reigning prince be a man of great abilities, the coun try will 
scion bear the marks of it in decaying villages and decreasing population. This has long 
been observed in the dominions of the Peshwa and the Nizam, and is now beginning to be 
seen in Mysore. The talents of Purneah, while be acted as Dewan, saved that country 
from the usual effects of the system; but the Rajah is likely to let thfem have their full 
operation. He is indolent and prodigal, and has already, ‘besides the current rfevenue, 
1 about sixty lacs of pagodas of the treasure laid up by the late Dewan. If 

“ A subsidiary force would be a most useful establishment, if it could be directed solely 
to the support of our ascendancy, without nourishing ail the vices of a bad government; 
but this seems to be almost impossible. The only way in which this object has ever; in any 
degree, been attained, is by the appointment of a Dewan. This measure is, no doubt, liable 
to numerous objections; but still it is the only one by which any amends can be made tp 
the people of the country for the miseries brought upon them by the subsidiary fofce, in 
giving stability to a vicious government. The great difficulty is to prevent the prince from 
counteracting the Dewan, and the Resident from meddling too much; but when this is 
avoided, the Dewan may be made a most useful instrument bf government. 

“ X here is, however, another view under which the subsidiary system should he con¬ 
sidered : I mean that of its inevitable tendency to bring every native state into which 
it is introduced, sooner or later, under the exclusive dominion of the British Government. 
It has already done this completely, in the case of the Nabob of the Carnatic. It has 
made some progress in that of the Peshwa and the Nizam; and the whole of the territory 
of.these princes will unquestionably suffer the same fate as the Carnatic- The observation 
ot Moro .Dekshat, in speaking of the late treaty to Major Ford, * that no native power 
could, from its habits, conduct itself with such strict fidelity as we seemed to demand,’ is 
perfectly just. This very Peshwa will probably again commit a breach. of the aUiapce, 
The Nizam will do the same, and the same consequences, a further reduction of their 
power, for our own safety, must again follow. Even if the prince himself were disposed to 
adhere rigidly to the alliance, there will always be some amongst his principal officers who 
will urge him to break it. As long as there remains in the country any high-minded 
independence, which seeks to throw off the control of strangers, such counsellors will be 
found. I have a better opinion of the natives of India than to think that this spirit will 
ever be completely extinguished; and I can, therefore, have no doubt that the subsidiary 
system must everywhere run its full course, and destroy every government which it under¬ 
takes to protect.” . 

It is not necessary to adduce any other evidence in proof of the injurious operation of 
the subsidiary system on the government of the native princes. 

The Advantages of the Subsidiary System. 

As respects the interests of the British Government , it can scarcely be doubted that the 
subsidiary alliances have added most materially to our power and resources. The allied 
states have contributed to the maintenance of troops which must, at all events, have been 
kept on foot with a view to the security of our own territories. 

It may perhaps be questioned whether, if we w r ere relieved from the specific engagements 
into which we have entered with our several allies, it would be judged expedient to dis¬ 
tribute them at the Stations where they are now placed. Possibly if we were under no 
restrictions in this respect, the general defence and tranquillity of India might be ensured 
with a smaller aggregate force than is now' maintained. But if an increase of our military 
establishments has been occasioned by our subsidiary engagements, it must not be for¬ 
gotten, that if die states in alliance with us had been left loose, some of them w r ould, in 
all likelihood, have formed combinations against us, or have fallen a prey to their more 
powerful neighbours, in which case, their population and territorial revenues would have 
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to augment the resources of states inimical to our Government, instead of being, as 
are, held at our * ' /AW|| 

By die general extension o 
to put an end h the fluctaa 
which served ip keep afloat 

i upon the fruits of their'pr 
restricting it within those limits, 



rotective system, we have been enabled 
which formerly prevailed in India, and 
ular troops who depended for their sub¬ 
incursions, By defining the limits of each state, 
have virtually accomplished an . object which has 


been considered as most desirable, namely, the establishment of a balance of power in 
India. It has, indeed, been constructed by us, and it must remain in our hands, or the 
equilibrium will soon be destroyed. 

As respects the interests of th\ native states, the subsidiary system has, most assuredly, 
had the effect of placing them in a state of security against external danger. Relieved 
from the anxieties arising from that source, it is their own fault that the allied princes have 
not availed themselves of the opportunities which they enjoyed of so administering their 
internal affairs as to promote the happiness and prosperity of their subjects. It may be 
confidently asserted, that the advice and influence of the British Government have never 
been interposed except for the purpose of exciting our allies to regulate theit proceedings 
by the principles of justice, equity, and liberality. It has been always a cause of pain to 
u$ to witness the prevalence of oppression, and the disaffection and disorder consequent 
upon the: misrule of those with whom we are intimately connected. 

As respects, therefore, the interests of the people themselves, if the authority of our 
allies has jbeen so strengthened by their connexion with us, as to have removed all danger 
of its subversion, however much that authority may have been abused, such a result of the 
subsidiary system is, no doubt, much to be lamented; but if our power has been excited 
for the suppression of insurrections occasioned by over-exactions, it should not be forgotten 
that the voice of the British resident has always been raised in behalf of the oppressed ; 
find it b more than probable that much evil has been prevented by the check which his 
presence has imposed upon the conduct of the allied government. 

It is scarcely possible that greater exertions could have been made than were actually 
made by that able and public-spirited officer, Colonel Baillie, at the court of" the Nabob 
Vizier of Oude, to effect a thorough reformation of the vicious system of internal govern¬ 
ment which had long prevailed, and unfortunately still continues to prevail in that quarter 
of India* 

The various modes in which our interference has been exercised in the affairs of allied 
and. protected states will be explained in the sequel. 


\ 


HI. But if the subsidiary system be essentially productivtf of so many ev ils as have been 
chafg^l upon it, it may be Well to inquire 

Whether it be practicable to abandon the system of Subsidiary System . 

In a preceding page (221) it has been stated that Lord Cornwallis had it in contempla¬ 
tion to liberate our allies, the Peshwa and the Nizatn, from some of the restraints under 
which they had been placed by Lord Wellesley; and that Sir George Barlow, although 
well disposed to carry into effect the arrangements projected by his venerable predecessor* 
was deterred from relaxing.the control which had been exercised over the proceedings of 
the Nizam.. A,;; ‘pi’|ffi It, ’• W?? ' v -?'% : 

Letters received by Sir George Barlow from Captain Thomas Sydenham, the resident 
at Hyderabad, dated in August and September 1806, stated, that the Nizam had admitted 
to his confidence certain individuals whb were actuated by feelings decidedly hostile to the 
British Government, and that the Nizam himself was evidently disaffected to the alliance. 
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His Hidmess’s new confidants, who were low people of vjlgar n%nn$rs and dissolute 
habits, indulged in his presence their wit in ridiculing the English, anfl at the same time 
endeavoured to alarm his Highness by representations of our ambitious views, and to excite 
Kis hopUs of expelling ns from ,tjbe IJeccan. The minister, Meer Allura, assured the 
resident that Seconder, dull came to the throne with a predetermination to extricate himself 
from the controlling Influence of the British (jovernvneiit, arid that it still remained Ahii| T , 
prevailing ajid favourite object of his most anxious desire, ' 

This unwelcome intelligence obliged Sir George Barlow to deliberate seriously upon 
the course of policy whicii it was his duty to pursue under the ..circumstances alkive de¬ 
scribed. In a Minute, dated October 22d 1806, he observed, that the alternative pr&t 
sented to him was, either to abandon the alliance, or to make an effort to replace it on its 
rust ant! proper foundation, by a direct and decided interposition of that weight and in¬ 
fluence which our relative situation enabled us to command. He shewed, that, b;/ ,a dis¬ 
solution of the afliance, the very foundations of our power and osqendapcy m the political 
scale of India would be subverted; that it would be the signal and the instrument tor,..the 
downfall of the remaining fabric of our political relations; that the power and resources 
which we bad a right to command would be turned against us; that, the hopes 
tbn of the turbulent and discontented would be excited and animated by such a dejeUcupn 
of our strength and influence; and that the territorial cessions acquired under the treaty 
of liydrabad, for the maintenance of the subsidiary force, must necessarily be relmqmshed 
if the force itself were withdrawn. r ,: ' ■ 

On these and other considerations, Sir George Barlow determined to replace the al¬ 
liance oil its just and proper foundation. “ I am aware,” be observed, “ that the adop¬ 
tion of such measures involves a deviation from that system of non-interference-- in to,h in¬ 
ternal concerns of his llighness , s administration, which has been established as a principle 
of wise 

just conception 

the alliance, aql a auiwic u*^.v»iwvu «*—^ ■7- r *Y~ rr ' 7 ' • ^ i 

ness,, discernment, and dignity on his part, which would lead Iwn to reject the counsels 
profligate apd interested advisers, who would endeavour to persuade bun that the obliga¬ 
tions of the alliance were obligations of dependence and degradation, and would urge him 
to renounce it. Unsupported by these just and reasonable presumptions, that system is 
deprived of its sole foundation, and the change is adopted not from choice, but horn 
necessity.” ‘ 

Instructions were issued to the resident, directing him to inform the Nizam, that al¬ 
though strongly disinclined to abridge Ins independence or to limit his rights, the British 
Government found it to be their bounden duty to oppose the machinations which were 
employed to dissolve the bonds of confidence between his Highness and those iaubtul 
servants whose conduct had uniformly been regulated by the true principles of the alliance. 
The resident was also instructed to insist upon the removal of Molnput Ram, toe most 
active and powerful member of the anti-British faction, from all authority under the state 
ofHydrabad. Without entering into particulars, suffice it to say, that the residents 
pointed remonstrances and aptboritative demands had a salutary effect upoii the Nizam s 
mind, and that his Highness removed the above-named obnoxious individual, who after¬ 
wards broke out in rebellion, bgt was defeated- He fled to Hoikars camp, and finally 
lost his life in resisting an order pf that chief to quit his camp. 

Some of those who regard the subsidiary system as a deviation from the course of policy 
which ought to have been pursued by the British Government, have expressed the opinion, 
that if we had limited our views to the maintenance of the relations of simple amity with 
our neighbours, and had steadfastly refrained from mixing ourselves up as parties m their 
contests, they would haye forced a balance qf power which we might easily have preserved 
as mediators between the belligerents, and by the occasional interposition of our powei in 
aid of the weak.ej: states. It has been argued that it. might have been practicable to act 
upon this plan even after we had become entangled in subsidiary alliances. LieuL^colorml 
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Valkef, when holding the d'Mce of resident at Baroda, had, in one of his despatches to 
the Government of Bombay, suggested the idea of retransferring to the Guicowar, for a 
pecuniary equivalent, the territorial cessions which we had obtained from that prince. 
This proposal excited a discussion in the Bombay council, in the course of which one of 
the members strongly advocated the policy of establishing a balance of power in India, and 
withoiit previous reference to the Supreme Government, the subject was brought to the 
notice or the home authorities. Lord Minto conceived that, in so doing, the Bombay 
Government had strayed from their province. His Lordship, in a letter to the Secret 
Committee, dated September 22d 1810, pointed out the numerous difficulties and incon¬ 
veniences'Which the*;adoption of such a scheme must necessarily involve. Among other 
considerations, he adverted to the inhumanity of handing over to native misrule a large 
population which had long enjoyed the blessings of tranquillity* and security of life and 
property, as subjects of the British Government. Lord Minto then proceeded to make 
theTollb^ : cc A an abstract proposition, all opinions will agree, that a 

balance of the power of states, united in political or commercial intercourse, affords the 
best, if not the only security which human ingenuity can devise against the projects of 
ambition, or the ruinous effects of reciprocal enmity. But a balance oi power, to be 
efficient, must be formed upon principles of convention, such as those.under which it 
subsisted on the continent of Europe before the French revolution. It must arise out of a 
consentaneous submission to a system of public law, and a recognition of reciprocal rights, 
as they respect the several states individually, and of reciprocal duties, as they relate to 
the imposition of restraints upon their own ambition, or on the ambition of their neigh¬ 
bours. It must be founded at least upon a declared renunciation of views of conquest as 
a principle of government, and it must operate by the apprehended, and, as the occasion 
may, require, bv the actual association of several states to resist the endeavours which any 
one state may employ to aggrandize its power at tile expense of another. 

** At no,period of the history of India do we recognise the existence of any such system 
of federation or balance of the power of states, nor, indeed, is it compatible With the 
character, principles and constitution of the states which have been established on the 
continent of India. With them, war, rapine, and conquest constitute an avowed principle 
of action, a just and legitimate pursuit, and the chief source of public glory, sanctioned 
and even recommended by the ordinances of religion, and prosecuted without the sem- 
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blance or pretext of j ustice, with a savage disregard of every obligation of humanity and 



public faith, and restrained alone by the power of resistance 

fiC Under the successful impulse of these principles, the vast empire of the Mahomedans 
was established over more than the continent of India. On its ruins arose the power of 
the M&hratta state, which subsequently branched out into a confederation of chiefs pro¬ 
fessedly directed to objects of conquest and universal exaction, the fruits of which, by 
regular convention, were to be divided in specific proportions. The same views and prin¬ 
ciples animated and extended the usurpations of Hyder Ally and his successor. The 
checks which the Mahrattas and the rulers of Mysore occasionally received from the power 
of the Nizam* and from different combinations among these three states, were the result, 
not of a pre-established federation and balance of power, but of the prevalence of a system 
of conquest, violence, and usurpation. The efforts of the contending parties were directed, 
not to the just limitation, but to the subversion of each other's power, and the aggrandise¬ 
ment of their own; and it is unnecessary to refer to the testimony of specific facts, with a 
view to demonstrate the self-evident proposition, that the permanent existence of a balance 
of power is incompatible with reciprocal views of conquest and ambition. 

The period of time when it is said that a balance of power existed in India, has been 
referred to that which immediately preceded the conclusion of the treaty oi alliance with 
the state of Hydrabad in the year 1800; because from that date must be considered to have 
commenced that system of supposed oppressive connexion to which, and to its consequences, 
are ascribed the evils so feelingly deplored. At that time we discern no traces of a balance 
of the power of states. Five years before, the doniihion of the Nizam had been laid at the 
1 ‘ vi. 2 I 2 feet 
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feet of the Mahrattas, and he was compelled to purchase their lenity by enormous sacrifices. 
His dominions were subsequently invaded by the troops, and his government insulted and 
menaced by the power of Simlia, and he continued in this degraded state of dependence and 
control until relieved bv the complete consolidation of the general defensive alliance con¬ 
cluded with the British Government. The Mahratta power extended in the north pf Hin- 
dostanfrom the Ganges to the Jumna, and from the Jumna to the Indus; to the north 
and south, from Sirhind to the Nerbudda; to the east and west, from Bundlecufcd to 
Guzerat. In the. Deccan, it extended from the Nerbudda, on one side of the Nizam’s domi¬ 
nions, to the confines ol Mysore, and on the other to the Northern (drears.. JThe several 
Rajpoot states, and the various petty chiefships interspersed throughout that vast extent of 
country, unable to oppose, yielded their contributions to the predatory armies of the Mah¬ 
rattas. ' It will not be contended that this description of the political state of Hindostan 
and the Deccan exhibits any features of a balance of power. But. it may perhaps be 
alleged, that this enormous extent of dominion, although comprehended under the general 
denomination of the Mahratta empire, and united by a species of confederation, consisted 
in fact of four distinct powers counterbalancing each other. 

“ That this bond of association might induce them, to protect each other from the attacks 
of a foreign power, may, it is said, be admitted; but it involved no restraint upon their 
own projects of conquest and rapacity, nor provided against the ambitious designs of one 
to control or absorb the power of another. Accordingly, at the period alluded to, we have 
seen Siridia at the head of a powerful army, domineering over the state of Poona; at an¬ 
other, we have seen him exacting contribution from the state of Nagpore. We have seen 
him contending for the supremacy with Holkar, and the latter usurping the government of 
Poona, and expelling the Peshwa from his capital; while, in the midst of this collision, 
they were all ready to unite in the prosecution of foreign conquest, eager to extend; their 
' 1 but careful to provide for their separate interests by a division of 
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« We are at a loss to discover in this representation of facts any improved knowledge Or 
practical application of the principles of a balance of power among the states of India. 
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But it may perhaps be intended to maintain, that the power of the Mahratta state was 
counterbalanced by that of the British Government, and the former was withheld by a 
dread Of the latter from prosecuting against it any hostile designs. Admitting this fact, 
still the solid principles of a balance of power, founded on political and commercial inter¬ 
course, are not to be traced in such a situation of affairs. Such a counterpoise of power 
must momentarily be subject to destruction, when tranquillity and self-defence are the 
sole objects of one party, and war, rapine, and conquest constitute the governing -principle 
of the other. It then behoves the former to combine every means of additional security 

that justice may warrant and circumstances may render attainable. 

“ We shall hot adduce in proof of tiie existence of that spirit of insatiable conquest 
which we have ascribed to the Native states without distinction, the various efforts which 
they have employed to subvert tbe power of the British Government in India since the 
period of' its establishment. The existence of it as the actuating principle of every Indian 
power requites no demonstration, and we found upon it this undeniable conclusion, that no 
extent of concession and of territorial restitution on our part would have the effect of esta¬ 
blishing any real and effectual balance of power in India, or would purchase forbearance on 
the part of other statek when the means of aggrandisement should be placed in their hands. 
Your Honourable Committee has indeed justly remarked in your letter of the 30th October 
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1805, that ‘ to recede is often more hazardous than to advance;’ adding, that this observation 
is peculiarly applicable to India, where there is little probability that concession would be 
attributed by the Native powers to any other motives than weakness and fear. 

“ To enter more deeply into this discussion would require a laborious review of transac¬ 
tions and events during a long course of years, and an inquiry into the views, character, 
disposition and relative condition of the present states of India, the necessity of which is 
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superseded both by the knowledge which your I- 

these subjects, and by the conviction which we entertain, that no argument can be 


-o demonstrate how vain would be the expectation of augmenting our security by diminishing 
■jut power and political ascendency in the continent of India.” . , 

'so opinions above stated, the Secret Committee expressed their entire Concurrence.* 

mt although the Government at home were not disposed to relinquish any of the rights 
Y 1 i‘ : 1 . is. ji r. — —. " n lainfes then existing thev were 
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prepared a secret despatch to Bengal, dated the 5th September 1816, which contained thfc 
fondwiiigihstrpctions: 

54 From our despatch of the 18tlr November 1814, you will have collected ou‘r t -disixJ^Hpa- 
tion,to,press our alliance too urgently upon the Rajah of Berar, and our particular anxiety 
that our. willingness to form that alliance should not be attributed to a desire for the liirther 
aggrandisement of our own power, at the same time that we regarded the connexion, Carry¬ 
ing with a liberty to occupy a station in the Berar dominions, as very desirable With a 
view to the defence of the 33eccan, and especially to any extensive system of operations 
against' the Pindarri^s. ; |vr:;1Cv.‘^ r '',■ , ' ' V i: ,! j iff , K ' 

««,A consideration of all the circumstances of the present moment, as compared with those 
which originally induced us to encourage the suggestion of a subsidiary alliance with Berar, 
induces us now to. desire that the negotiation of that object should not be renewed upon 
the footing of annual subsidy, or of the permanent establishment of a body of troops in the 
Rajah’s dominions. ^ 

“ In this, and in fact all similar cases, we should prefer an ordinary defensive alliance, 
the British troops to be employed according to the exigency of each occasion, and the pay¬ 
ment to be proportionate to the extraordinary expense incurred. 

a In return for our engagement to defend the Rajah when attacked, he should undertake 
to maintain a body of horse, specifically applicable, at our demand, and under our direction, 
Cp operations against the Pindarries.” 


dilutes of council, in which the several points of instruction from home were 
fully discussed. They do not enter upon the general policy of subsidiary alliances, but 
confide their observations to the single measure of the connexion which had been formed 
with Nagpore. Upon this subject Lord Hastings expressed himself as follows: 

« I laffSent to perceive that the alliance with Nagpore will not merely be regarded by the 
Honourable Committee as devoid of that importance which I attached to it, but will have 
been altogether unacceptable. To remove what seems to m$4o be a misconception pi the 
quality of that alliance, I may be allowed to say, that every day gives me a more distinct 
view of the advantageous change effected in our political position by that treaty. The pre¬ 
sent comparative feebleness of Sindia, and the pliancy which he manifests, are the immediate 
consequences of that arrangement. But it operates much further. R has shown the 
impracticability of any efficient confederacy of the Mahrattas, and it has stifled a variety of 
intrigues that tended to that object. The recent frank explanations of the Peshwa, after 
the awkward appearances of vaccillation and indirect practice which had marked his conduct 
for some time, are indisputably to be ascribed to the deductions he forms Irom the establish¬ 
ment of our influence in Nagpore. And the example of so large a state ranging itself 
voluntarily under our banners, is a proud as well as useful testimony of the reliance placed 
in our moderation and justice* With regard to the particular conditions of the treaty, 
X believe them to be beneficial, as they have secured to us many advantages, while every 

additional 
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additional charge is;paid by the subsidy. On'the other hand, I be^ leave to profcssiny 
conviction that such'terms of alliance as appeared to the Honourable^ Committee preferable, 
would infallibly be delusive. We should be bound to answer unlimited demands for the 
protection of the Nagpore territories, and the use of the cavalry which was to compensate 
for so burthensome an engagement, would to a certainty fail in every hour of exigency. 
On this point, I speak from the experienced result of corresponding instances. Had the' 
alliance been framed on such principles, there is every probability we should .have had war 
to wage. Had not the subsidiary force actually fixed itself in the country while the nego¬ 
tiation was yet scarcely suspected, an adverse party, strong in both treasure and troops, 
would undoubtedly h&ve solicited the intervention of ijindiu* unci there is reason, to 
convinced he would not have disregarded an invitation so pointedly addressed to all his 
passions and all his interests.” ; . 

Mr. Edmonstone expressed his entire concurrence in the Governor-generals opinion, that 
the terms of defensive alliance, which the Secret Committee recommended, could not 
possibly be efficient, and that the subsidiary form of alliance was that alone by which the 
just and legitimate purposes of such a connexion could be accomplished. 

Mr. Setori observed as follows: “ On the subject of the plan of concluding a subsidiary 
alliance with the Rajah of Nagpore, the Honourable Committee expresses itself in a tone of 
lukewarmness, nay of dissuasion, which plainly shows that it did not contemplate those very 
beneficial consequences from the adoption of the measure which were here so confidently 
anticipated, and which have in every respect been so fully realized as completely to justify 
that anticipation. But for the advance of our detachments consequently to that arrange¬ 
ment, what, and how miserable must have been the plight of the wretched inhabitants of 
the countries through which die Pindarries, in their late incursions, would then have had a 
sweeping range of almost unregistered slaughter. To me it appears difficult to consider with 
attention the situation of the Nagpore territory, contiguous to the Nevbudda, with relation 
to the positions of the Pindarries, and to the usual direction of their predatory inroads, 
without being made fully sensible of the advantage which we must necessarily derive from 
our having in that quarter a respectable military force connected with the state of Nagpore 
by engagements of a subsidiary nature. The superior benefit in a political as well as ip a 
military point of view, which accrues to the British interests from that species of connexion, 
when compared with the more loose and general description of alliance preferred by the 
Honourable Committee, is so forcibly, and in my judgment so satisfactorily, pointed out by 
the Governpr-geheral, in his Lordship’s Minute of the 13th April 1816, that'to enlarge upon 
it in this placie were superfluous.” 

Of Interference in the Affairs of Allied and Protected States. 

When the ruler of a state has been induced;, from whatever cause, to rely upon a foreign 
power for protection, not only against external enemies, but also against the dangers which 
may ante irbm the turbulence arid disaffection of his own subjects, it is only in a very 
qualified sense, that the term independent can with propriety be applied to him. The act 
of entrusting the security of his country, and the maintenance of his authority, to the 
keeping of another, implies the loss of substantive character. 

Of the above description are the engagements into which we have entered with our sub¬ 
sidiary allies. As every obligation involves a corresponding right, ft might, on that principle 
albnej be affirmed that no government which had the least regard to its own honour arid 
reputation, could voluntarily render itself liable to become the blind instrument of enforcing 
whatever measures of injustice or oppression the protected prince might adopt. 

In all our subsidiary alliances, our allies are restricted from carrying on political negotia¬ 
tions with other states, without our previous knowledge and consent. This precaution is 
obviously necessary in order to prevent our being rendered parties in disputes occasioned 
by the misconduct, of our allies. 

The obligation to maintain the authority of our allies within their respective dominions, 
is in some of the treaties, distinctly expressed; and in all cases it has been considered as an 

essential 
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subsidiary system. On the principle above stated, it would follow, that 
obligation has been incurred, we have the right to exercise a certain degree of 
and control over the domestic administration of our allies. In the treaties with 
of Qude, Mysore, and-■ Travancore, the right of thus interfering to prevent 
or to correct the evils arising from maladministration, is expressly reserved to the British 

But although this right of interfering would appear of necessity to belong to the pro¬ 
tecting power, the Government at home has uniformly prescribed non-interference as the 

f ie of action, and has on all occasions manifested the utmost anxiety to respect and 
eserve Whatever degree of independence can, by a liberal interpretation of the terms of 
treaties, be claimed for our respective allies. It is also due to the governments in India to 
admit, that they have recognized the justice arid propriety of this rule, and that when they 
have judged it expedient to depart from it, it has been with apparent reluctance. 

It is scarcely possible to prescribe with much exactness, rules of conduct adapted to the 
various cases which may arise at the several Native courts. Much must necessarily be left 
to the discretion of our residents and political agents. Although it is quite proper that 
they should be restricted from intermeddling officiously and needlessly in the affairs of 
the prince to whom they are accredited, they would ill discharge their duty, if for want 
of timely interposition, they were to permit disorder and disaffection to ripen into 
revolt.. It would, indeed, be the reverse of kindness to an ally, tacitly to witness his 
perseverance in a courae of measures, which, if unchecked, must terminate in the dissolu¬ 
tion of the alliance. 

The foregoing observations are intended as a brief introduction to examples which will 
serve to explain the modes iri which we have interfered in the affairs of our allies. 

We have interfered, 1st, to support the rightful heir to a vacant throne; 2d, to select and 
to support a fit and proper person in the office of dewan or minister, in cases when the 
ability or fidelity of the prince was doubtful; 3d, to reform that portion of the military 
establishment of our allies which constitutes the contingent which they are bound to hold 
at our disposal; and, 4th, to effect the reformation not only of the military, but also of the 
civil administration of our allies. 

1 . Interference in Cases of disputed Succession. 

Lord Hastings, soon after he had assumed the government of India, gave it as his 
opinion,* that “ we ought not to insist on hereditary succession, but exact, that the rule of 
succession should be laid down in each state, according to what had been the custom of the 
realm; that no objection should be advanced on the general principle of Mahomedan or 
Hindoo law, to the claim of any prince to select from among his sons a successor without 
regard to primogeniture, if such claim were countenanced by the usage of the country, and 
by the assent of the leading men of the state. All that Lord Hastings would have required 
was the public designation of an heir-apparent, in default of which right of primogeniture 
would be acknowledged.” 

On the death of NussurMohumnuid Khan, the Nabob of Bhopaul y ox\ the 11th Nov. 1819, 
the Supreme Government (Lord Hastings being Governor-general) judged it expedient f 
that the succession should continue iri the direct line of Virier Mohummud, the father of 
the deceased, and as Nussur Mohummud left ho male issue, an arrangement was made by 
which the Nabob's brother, Ameer Mohummud, a man of dissolute character, was set 
aside, and the chiefship conferred upon his eldest son, Moneer Mohummud Khan, a boy 
of twelve years of age. After some slight opposition, Ameer Mohummud acquiesced in 
Ae arrangement, and the young chief was adopted by the widow, and affianced to the 
daughter of the late Nabob. An attempt having been made by one of the members of the 
family to appropriate to himself certain districts, Major Henley, the political agent, deter¬ 
mined 
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mined to prevent the dismertibennent of the Bhopaul principality, and obliged the usurper 
to relinquish those districts. Both the political agent and the Supreme Government con¬ 
ceived that the interference, which had been exercised in regard to the succession of Moneer 
Mohumrnud, was justified by the dependent relation in which the. petty state of Bhopaul 
stood towards the British Government. The authorities at home, however, did not agree 
in that opinion. In a despatch to Bengal, dated in the year 1824, the proceedings regarding 
Bhopaul are noticed in the following terms: “ It does not appear to us that the treaty with 
Bhopaul affords a warrant for all this interference. It is not provided by that treaty that 
you shall have either the power of interfering with the appointment ot a Nabob, that of 
choosing a minister, or that of dismissing any of the Nabob's attendants.” 

The question as to the policy of interfering In cases of disputed succession, underwent 
much discussion in respect to the principality of Kurnool, the chiefs of which are of an 
ancient family of the Affghan nation, and rvere tributary to the Nizam, who, in the year 
1800 transferred Kurnool together with other districts to the British Government. I he 
rights of sovereignty, which had been exercised by the Nizam, thus became vested in us. 
The Nabob was most desirous to secure the succession for his fifth son, Gholaum Russool: 
but Lord Minto refused his sanction to that measure, and Under instructions from the 
Supreme Government, Sir John Abercromby, Governor of Fort St, George, interfered 
authoritatively in behalf of the eldest son, Moonowur Khan, who was accordingly placed 
upon the rmisnud. :■ 

In the year 1821, the state of Moonowur Khan’s health being such as to threaten his 
sudden demise, Sir Thomas Mhnro entered into a consideration of the course which ought 
to be pursued on the occurrence of such an event. 1 he following is an extract of his 
Minute, dated 4th January 1821:— 

“Whatever maybe the rule of inheritance among private persons, it is certain that 
priority of birth, in claims to dominion, has never in India been much attended to, except 
among sons of the same mother. The elder son is frequently excluded by the choice of 
the father falling upon a younger son by a mother of higher birth than that of the elder, 
and the choice in such cases is usually supported by the principal officers; and 1 think that 
it will, in general, be our best course to adopt this choice. Were an adventurer to set up 
his standard, and endeavour to get possession of Kurnool by force of arms, our interference 
might then be proper, but this is not a case ever likely to occur. In all cases when the dis¬ 
pute is between the diff erent members of the family, I think that we ought to confirm the 
choice of the father and of the leading men of the country. I see no good, but much evil, 
in following any other course* It may be asked* what useful object is to be attained by 
our interference. If we wish to establish a prince who is disagreeable to the leading men of 
Kurnool* we m ust do it by force* at an expense probably of eigh t or ten lacs of rupees. This 
is as much as the whole peshcush is worth, lor it amounts only to a lac of Hydrabad rupees 
yearly. If we wish to reimburse ourselves, we can do it only by taking possession of the 
country, and collecting the revenue for ourselves; but as it amounts only to about eight 
lacs of rupees, and as a great part of it is mortgaged to creditors, or assigned to military 
followers, it would require several years to liquidate our demand, dp ring, which time we 
should, in fact, set aside the prince whom we had undertaken to protect* Could it; be shown 
that any material advantage, either immediate or distant, is likely to result from the inter¬ 
ference, either to the people of Kurnool \ t.hose of our own provinces, there might be 
sonie reason for incurring the expense with which it is always attended; but so far from 
doing good, we always do mischief by it. The Nabob whom wp set up, will, from his con¬ 
fidence of our support, commit many acts of oppression which he would not otherwise have 
thought of, because we remove the salutary check which the fear of his own followers and 
people imposes upon him. If we expected to make him act right, by giving him advice, we 
should only make him worse. He would become jealous and suspicious, and would punish 
every person, either openly or secretly, whom he suspected of having complained against 
him. We know perfectly that there can be no middle course in such interference ; that if 
we seek to interfere effectually in the internal affairs of Kurnool, or any other Indian prin- 
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ite Mr. Thackeray concurred in the opinions of the Governor. In the concluding 
part of his Minute lie observes as follows : 

“ The Company supported Mahomet Ali, and made him Nabob of the Carnatic, because 
he was their friend, and because bis antagonist, Chunder Sahib, was the friend of the 
French; and they, have put up and put down, many other princes for their own existence, 
security, and defence; but Kurnool is almost the fcrst instance I recollect of their having 
volunteered in favour of an individual of whose right they could not be certain, of whose 
qualifications they were ignorant, from whom they had nothing to hope or to fear, from 
whose virtues they could derive no advantage, but for whose faults they might be con¬ 
sidered resjppnsihle. When Government appoint a collector, they are in sortie measure 
responsible to the people for his conduct, which they have some means of controlling ; but 
when they go out of their way to make a Nabob, they are much more responsible tor his 
conduct, which they have no means of controlling.” 

The question was accordingly referred to the Governor-general (Lord Hastings) i 
Council, whose reply, dated the 17th February 1881, expressed entire acquiescence in th 
sentiments of Sir Thomas Munro and Mr. Thackeray. 

On the actual occurrence of the death of Moonowur Khan, Sir Thomas Munro, in a 
Minute dated 28th Sept. 1823, observed, that as there appeared to be no cause to appre¬ 
hend any immediate disturbance in Kurnool, the question of succession should be referred 
without delay for the final, decision of the Bengal Government. He proceeds to say, “ the 
Supreme Government were at one time disposed to favour the claims of Mozuffur Khan, 
but on learning the murder of the slave by Mozuffur, they thought that this act, and the 
rancorous impression of supposed injustice which would remain, might determine the ques¬ 
tion against him; and they directed that he should in no event be acknowledged without 
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2 Vitanjy lend to it As.l think that we have no right to tnecidie in the affairs 
of Kurnool, on th.e p*>%nce:’'of mabadminktration ot* the sufferings of the people, or on 
any other grounds than those of securing, our own rights of peshcitsh and military service, 
arid the peace of our own districts; I think that we oufjht to wait quietly for the Nabob’s 
death, and to acknowledge as liis successor, the person of his family, who/by his choice and 
t|ie support of his officers, may be enabled to assume the government. . 

*■ * * # # * * $ # # ■ # * * # $ * 

“ Gbolaum llussool,who was destined for tlje succession by liis father, the late Nabob, is 
said to.be the favourite of (lie present Nabob and the people” and would probably succeed 
without opposition, and, in that case, we could not do better than to acknowledge his title. 
It is of no importance to us whether lie or any other person of the family ascends the 
musnud ; whoever does, will always be punctual in the discharge of his duties to the British 
Government. The Nabobs of Kurnool are too dependent ever to act otherwise. They 
"have always been regular in the discharge of their tribute, and zealous in their endeavours 
to apprehend and deliver up all disturbers of the peace. Had no fonner reference been 
made to the Supreme Government, I should on the present occasion have proposed that the 
Nabob should hare been called upon to declare whom he intended for his successor, and that 
we should have acknowledged the person named by him, if no material objection appeared 
to his right. But as the Bengal Government have already said that they are disposed to 
give the preference to the claims of Daood Khan, it seems advisable that a letter should be 
written to them, stating our views of the question, and strongly recommending the policy of 
abstaining from interference, unless in cases of urgent necessity, and that we should take no 
steps in the business until we receive their answer.” 
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Daood Khau is not legitimate, and his priority of birth is doubtful. Mozuffur Khan is,mo 
doubt a. man of a violent and cruel disposition, but not more so than is usual among the 
Patau chiefs, certainly not more so than his brother the late Nabob, who murdered oneO 
his wives and three of her attendants. Daood Khan is a man of no character at all, and 
would probably be a tool in the hands of some of his violent chiefs. On the whole, it 
seems to he most advisable that we should refer the matter to the .Supreme Government, 
whose decision, whatever it may be, will set the question at rest, because there can be no 
appeal from it, an advantage which an acknowledgment by this Government of either paity 
would not possess.” 1 .v' , "v' 1 : •£■ 

In his subsequent Minute of 4th October 1823, Sir Thomas Muuro observes as follows t 
« In January 1821, when the death of the late Nabob was _daily expected, it was pro- 
posed to wait and acknowledge for his successor the person of Ins family, *ho, by Ms choice 
Ld the support of his offieers, may be enabled to assume the government. J he Nabob, as 
far as is vet known, had appointed no successor, but left the choice to theGornpany, nor 
had any of the competitors assumed the government. Gholaum Russool Khan was with 
Mr. Campbell at Turputty, on the 29th September; and though formerly destined tor the 
musnnd by his father, he*seems now to be solicitous only about the continuance of die 
iaweef formerly settled upon him. Mozuffur Khun was also with Mr. Campbell, and, , aoot 
K?,au at. Kurnool, and should both these chiefs remain quiet, we shall then have m occur¬ 
rence which was not contemplated, namely, that of all names waiting Aede|iMpn of 
the British Government. Should things continue in this state, there will not be much 
difficulty in placing on the nnisnud the person on whom the choice of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment; may fall. But, instead of waiting, should either Mozuffur Khan or Daood Khan 
seize the government with the consent of the leading men, and the other Iw the pci son 
selected by the Supreme Government, we ought to be prepared for such a contingency^ 
ascertain by a reference to Bengal, whether in such an event we are to confirm the chief 
who may have obtained possession, or to displace him by force. 

“ It is possible that even if all parties wait peaceably for the decision of the British 
Government, some, opposition may be given to it when made known. The collector o 
Bellary should be directed to endeavour to discover bow far such an event is likely to 
Kappi and whether it is likely to be of a nature to give way to the authority of the 
- ‘ r r oin the Company s territories for its suppression. 


Nabob, or to require a military force from 

« The future Nabob, previous to his being confirmed, should be required to engage to 
continue the jageer granted by the late Nabob to Gholaum Russool Khan, u ^e r *e sanc¬ 
tion of Governmeiit; and also, perhaps, to make a suitable^ provision for . 1 ' ls ^ l ‘ t ' j 
and as the Honourable Court of Directors have disapproved of interference with tlmtnter al 
administration of Kurnool, unless under very extraordinary circumstances, it Jjf|g 
dient to caution the new Nabob, that, if by outrageous conduct towards his brothem and 
relations, or the people of the country, he excite opposition to his authority, he 
expect the support of the British Government.” : ,, 

Mr. Campbell, in a letter to Sir Thomas Munro, dated the 7th October 
Daood Khan as a man by no means deficient m intellect, but of a mild, easy, oi mhei sol , 
disposition. While Daood asserted bis seniority to Mozuffur and the rest 
he admitted t hat his mother never hadliegii^married to his father. * \ ■ ,, * 

says Mr. Campbell, “it is supported not only by the testimony of DawdJIhM, 

of Hydrabad, but by the younger brother, Gholaum llussool khan. Mozuffu. k _ 
self lately admitted’as much to me, though he refused to grant to me any written docu ■ ■ 

to that effect.” rV“* 

Alluding to the declaration of the late Sir John Abercromby, when Governor ot Tort 
St. Georgf, to the late Nabob Ali Khan, in November 1813, ofthe irrevocable determinatum 
of the British Government to recognise him only as heir whom the Mussulman law would rmj- 


He and three of lus brothers came afterwards to Mr. Campbell 
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wise, by which legitimacy and primogeniture are universally, respected in establishing the order of 
mxehsim to hereditary dignities ! --Mr. Campbell observes, « If tins pledge can be got. over, 
there is no doubt that theold custom of. the family was very different. Alif Khan himself, 
and many of h!is predecessors, are said to have been both younger brothers and illegitimate 
children; but the whole tenor of General Abefcromby’s letter is one continued argument 
against the undefined custom of the Patan tribe, in favour of the irrevocable determination 
of the British government to regulate the succession in strict conformity with the Mussul¬ 
man Ipw as above explained.” : V, .... 

In a subsequent letter, dated the 13th October 1823, Mr. Campbell forwarded letters 
from foiir of the brothers, representing that Mozuffur Khan was exceedingly unpopular 
amongst his family on account of “ the malpractices, the deeds of blood, the violation of in¬ 
dividual honour, of which lie had been guilty.” The parties alluded to at the same time 
urged the seniority of Daopd Khan, his good disposition, and consequent fitness for the 
musnud. Mr. Campbell, hbxvever,.stated that Daopd had few"supporters, that the moral 
character of nearly all, the brothers of the late Nabob was equally bad, and th^it every party 
at Knruool, wha tever might bp. its own bias, would quietly acquiesce in the support of any 
of the brothers whose right might be recognised by the British Government. 

A battalion of native infantry, and the flank companies of two other battalions, were held 
in readiness to escort the successor of the late Nabob, so soon as the decision of the Supreme 
Government should be known. 
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On the 3d November 1$23, Mr. Campbell stated that nearly all the Nabobs 
thoiioii they might neither dispute Mozuffur Khan's title, nor refuse to acknowledge him, 
would nevertheless decline to remain under his authority. “ The cause of this general aver¬ 
sion of the major part of the family to Mozuffur Khan, may be traced to the females prim , 
cipal.lv, and is to be attributed, to toe circumstance reported in Mr. Chaplin's letter of the 
4th October 1815, vte., Mozuffur Khan having formerly appropriated to hirnself Several of* 
his father's concubines. This circumstance, with tbe other accusations against him, since 
reported by me, of similar misconduct to his foster sister, and to the wife of his spiritual 
imide, have excited such apprehensions among the female part of the family, that neither 
the widows of the late Nabob, nor the widows and childless concubines of his lather, deem 
themselves safe in his hands.” 



“ Under all the circumstances of the case, we entirely concur in the view which has been 
taken of*the question in the Minute of the Honourable the Governor, and by your 
Honourable Board. If, therefore, the parties of Daood Khan and Mozuffur Khan seem to 
be equally balanced, and still more, if the claims of Mozuffur Khan meet with better 
support* than those! of Daood Khan, or supposing both, parties to have remained quiet, 
without putting forth tlfeif pretensions, and to have left the decision,of the question entirely 
to the British Government, your Honourable Board is requested to proclaim Mozuffur Khan 
Nabob of Kurnool, and to support his succession, if necessary, by force of arms. But if 
Daood Khan should, by the universal consent of the leading men in the country, have as¬ 
sumed the government, and appear to be firmly seated on the musnud, we do not think that 
his title is so much weaker than that of his opponent to make it incumbent on the British 
Government to interfere in favour of Mozuffur Khan. We desire, at the same time, to 
leave to your Honourable Board the amplest discretion to act according to your own view 
of expediency, and the actual state of affairs on your receipt of this letter, and we shall be 
prepared to ratify and confirm whatever decision your Honourable Board shall pronounce. 
The precautions suggested in the concluding paragraph of Sir Thomas Munro's Minute 
(of the 4th October), seem to us to be highly Droner ” 
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Oil the receipt of the letter from the Supreme Government, Sir Thomas Munro recorded 
a Minute, of which the following is an extract:— 

“ We recommended the selection of Mozuffhr Khan, on the grounds that he was the 
eldest legitimate son of the former Nabob Alif Khan; that this Government had already 
declared that seniority, combined with legitimacy, ought to be the rule of succession ■; that 
his party was the strongest; and that there was likely to be no opposition. WAknow that 
Mozuffur Khan is the eldest legitimate son, and that Daood Khan, by his own acknowledg¬ 
ment, is illegitimate; that the parties are nearly balanced, and that both the candidates are 
now with the collector, waiting the decision of the British Government. I therefore pro¬ 
pose that we direct Mozuffhr Khan to be placed on the musnud of Kurnool.” 

Before this decision could be acted upon, Mtmiffnr Khan committed an atrocious crime, 
which made apparent his entire unwonhiness of the station fpr which he had been selected. 
He murdered his wife, whilst residing within a short distance of Mr. CampbelFs tent. He 
was accordingly set aside; and after some further inquiry, Gholaum Russool was placed on 
the musnud, as the eldest legitimate son of Alif Khan. 

And thus, notwithstandiug all the objections which had been raised against the policy of 
interfering in cases of disputed succession, the Bengal Government not only determined 
to adopt the order of legitimacy combined with primogeniture, but was prepared to support 
the succession, if necessary, by force of arms* 

It would appear from the tenor of Sir Thomas Munro’s and Mr. Thackeray’s Minutes, 
recorded in the year 1831, that they must have been then ignorant of the pledge contained 
in. Sir John Abercromby’s declaration of November 1813. This is somewb't ektfapfdinary. 
If they had been aware of it, however much they might have questioned the propriety of 
such a declaration, they would scarcely have expressed themselves in a style which led both 
the Supreme Government and the home authorities to suppose, that on the occurrence of 
the expected vacancy in the chiefship of Kurnool, it was the intention of the Madras 
Government to take little or no concern in the nomination of a successor. 

But with due deference to the high authority of Sir Thomas Munrb, it really appears 
very doubtful whether, even on the principles recommended in his Minute of Jfanu^rv 1821, 
the British Government could have escaped from the trouble and inconvenience arising out 
of the former practice of supporting the lawful heir. The inconvenience had its source, not 
in the prescription of a certain order of succession, but in the obligation to support the in¬ 
dividual who should be recognised as Nabob of Kurnool, whether such individual combined 
legitimacy of birth with seniority of age, or had been designated by his predecessor as heir 
to the musnud, or had the suffrages of the influential personages of the principality. Sir 
Thomas Munro evidently contemplated the recognition of the individual who should 
obtain possession of the musnud in any of these modes; and it is to be presumed that lie 
must have attached some degree of weight and importance to the recognition of a new 
chief. Indeed, lie appears in some * parts of his Minute to speak of recognition as en¬ 
titling the party recognised to the countenance and support of the British Government, 
and consequently we should be liable to be called upon lor military aid in case the autho¬ 
rity of the recognised chief should be disputed by a rival claimant. Iftheactofrecogni- 
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tion were essential to the validity of the 


reigning chief* that act would impose 
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* ** The elder son is frequently excluded by the choice of tW father falling upon a younger son by a mother of higher 
birth than that of the elder ? and the choice in such cases is usually supported by the principal officers. X think that it 
win in general be our best course to adopt this choice.*’ 

4< In all cases when the, dispute is between the different members of the family, I think that We ought to confirm the 
cjioice of the father and of the leading men of the country. 

“ Had no former reference been made to the Supreme Government^ I should on the present occasion have proposed 
that the Nabob should have been called upon to declare whom he intended for his successor, and that we should have 
acknowledged the person named by him, if no material objection appeared to his ri^ht.” 

In each of the above passages the acknowledgment, confirmation, or adoption, by the British Government, of a par¬ 
ticular individual, is regarded as necessary, in order to give validity to his title. 
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i degree of responsibility tipon the British Government, to the people of Kurnool, 
attach to a more direct selection ; and therefore nothing would be gained! by such 
J; , .. ^ ^r\ r,! f ijy ! V !* ; 1 " ' " \ 

mode of emancipating ourselves from the duty of maintaining peace 
i tributary state like that of Kurnool, would be to relinquish all claim 
service, the exaction of which equitably entails upon us the obliga- 
bief from external enemies and internal revolt* and of ensuring to 
r. the blessing of good government, at least a security from tyranny arid 

wrMwwm} t j/ •: 1 • 


, in regard to which serious discussions took 


that he had re- 
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eiveti ttom tlajah IJukieo bing, of murtpore, an application requesting the gr; 
faelaut, or honorary dress, to Bulwunt Sing, a boy then about six years old. It \ r , ™ 
listinefcly stated whether he was the son to the nephew of tlie reigning Rajah, In coni mu 
mcating this request to the Supreme Government, Sir David Ochterlony observed: u Fvor 


perience tends so clearly to show the important benefit derivable from measures 
ed to obviate the commotions and other evils incident to a disputed succession, that 
I most willingly, sincerely, and urgently recommend a compliance with the Bhurtpore 
Raj aids request, and am the more solicitous for an early communication on this subject, its 
I arn informed he labours under some complaints, which though perhaps not dangerous 
in themselves, have suggested the apprehensions which induce the present application. 
It would afford an opportunity of gratifying an ally, and at the same time of incul¬ 
cating and exemplifying principles of succession, on which tlie peace and good order 
not only of the reigning family of Bhurtpore,. but of every other state in Hindostan so 
mainly depends/' 


■%'xr." 


Sir David Ochterlony was informed in replv, that the Governor-general (Lord Amherst) 
in Council readily admitted the advantages of settling the succession to the Indian princi¬ 
palities, under the protection of the British Government, in all cases where any doubts 
exist; it was observed, that before the paramount state committed itself by the acknow¬ 
ledgment of a successor, it was indispensable that it should possess full information on 
the subject, and be satisfied of the justice of the arrangement which it was called upon to 
support ■■■ , . ( : • •. V- ^ ■,_ ^ ! % ' 

The instructions to Sir David Ochterlony, which are dated 1st October 1824, Concluded 
by saying,It must be superfluous to add, that if Bulwunt Sing is the Rajah’s son arid heir- 

S iarent, no doubt can exist of the course to be adopted by the Governor-geneVal in 
unciL” ' w/V. Ia n ■ * r 

Sir David Ochterlony does not appear to have returned an official answer to the foregoing 
instructions; but in a private letter to Mr. Swinton, the secretary to Government, dated 
5th November, be mentioned that the boy whom Rajah Buldeo Sing wished to instal as the 
heir-apparent was his own and only son, born about the-fear 1818. And in a despatch 
dated 26th January 1825, which had more immediate relation to the affairs of Jyepore, there 
is the following passage? “ I have the honour to acquaint you, that I marched from Jyepore 
yesterday, in progress to Bhurtpore, where, in obedience to the commands of his Lordship 
in Council, I shall comply with the wishes of the Rajah, by acknowledging his son as the 
heir-apparent. The necessary presents, with the exception of a palkee, for which I heave 
written to Agra, will be furnished by those received at Jyepore.” 

On the 6th March 1825, Sir David Ochterlony reported the death of Rajah Buldeo Sing 
to have taken place on the 26th February. This report was followed on the 16th March by 
a despatch forwarding a letter from the young prince, Bulwunt Sing, announcing his 
accession to the throne of Bhurtpore, and stating, that twenty days prior to the death of the 
late Rajah, Sir David Ochterlony arrived at Bhurtpore, and honoured him with the khehuit 
of investiture* 
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The next; despatches from Sir David Oehterlqny, which-were dated the 18th and 20th 
Martjli 1825, reported, that serious disturbances, attended wjith the loss of many lives, had 
broken out at Bhurtpore, under the direction of t)oorjmi S^uh^he qephew of the Iqtellajuh^ 
that Doorjun Saul had gained over to. his party several battalions of the Bhurtpore troops, 
and had seized the fort. Sir David Ochterlony stated, tliat had jfelt it his duty to order 
the assemblage, without a ntomenfs delay, of the largest.'disposable.'force, with ''ifee most 
formidable battering and bombarding train, to support the Interests of Bulwunt Sing; tfeat 
he had issued proclamations, calling upon the Jaiit population to nfe in deleiice of theip 
lawful sovereign;.denouncing Doorjun Saul, in direct terms,..as a murderer and usurper; 
and setting forth, that; British troops were advancing to. rescue Buhvuqt $irig from his 
hands; and, lastly, that he had deemed it necessary to repair m person to' Muttra*"for the 
purpose of urging on and superintending military operations. 

Another letter from Sir David Gchterlony, dated 24 th March 1825, stated, u that Doorjun 
Saul had then disclaimed all intention to usurp the throne, and professed to have been 
driven to extiwirifies by the repeated indignities offered to him by the maternal uncle 
of the mmor prince, who had assumed the office of guardian and prime minister. Doorjun 
Saul affirmed that he had acted throughout in concert With a very large party of his tribe, 
who disapproved of the administration which he had overthrown, and had invited him to 
form a new one. With reference to these proceedings, Sir David OchterJony expressed it 
as his opinion, that Doorjun Saul had originally aimed at the throne, but had been per¬ 
suaded to alter his views, as more likely to be attainable with the consent of the British 
Government. Sir David, however, conceived that, under such circumstances, to obtain 
the mookhtarree, or regency, was in effect to obtain the throne, and that Doorjun Saul, 
already stained with crime, would not scruple to rid himself, in a secret way, of the young 
prince. 

At the moment when the foregoing intelligence reached Calcutta, instructions were under 
preparation for Sir D. Ochterlony. These are dated the 2d and 3d April 1825. The 
Governor-general in Council expressed extreme regret and dissatisfaction at the course 
which had been adopted. His Lordship complained of the defective information afforded 
by Sir D. pchterlony’s despatches, observing, that it was only from the young Rajah's 
letter that Poveripnent had learnt the facto! his having been invested with a kheJaut; that 
we were-not bound by treaty to repress internal disturbances, or to maintain the rights of 
the lawful successor to the throne of Bhurtpore ; and that it was not, expedient to do so, 
except under very special circumstances. The letter of instructions observes as fellow^ : 
“ The chief considerations which induced,the British Government to gratify Rajah Buldeo 
Sing by the recognition of his son as his heir-apparent and future successor, were, first, to 
conciliate the Friendship of that prince, by acceding to bis earnest wish, which appeared fo 
injure the fights of no one ; and secondly, the natural hope and expectation that such 
avowed countenance of the British Government towards the lawful successor to the throne, 
wpukrcbnduce to repress faction and intrigue on the demise of the Rajah, and thereby pre¬ 
vent any disturbance of the general tranquillity by attempts on the part of other competitors 
to' sefee the throne. But the case is entirely altered, when, notwithstanding such coun¬ 
tenance of the British Government, the succession to the throne is disputed, and the 
acknowledged heir is actually deposed by a successful rival, supported by a party in the 
state. It becomes then, if no positive stipulation to guarantee the succession in the regular 
line exists, a mere question of political expediency, whether the British Government shall 
or shall not embroil itself in the quarrels several competitors, ami take up arms to 

compel the ruler de facto to vacate the throne in favour of that claimant whose title may be 
imquestioruibly the best, but who has of himself been unable to maintain his right. 

“ As the case at the minor Rajah, Bulwunt Sing, now stands, the Governor-general in 
Council must ever regret that you did not refer the question of enforcing his succession for 
the decision of Government, before calling out our troops, or issuing' prpeiamations to the 
Jaut chiefs and population of Bhurtpore. ~ ' 

66 In the judgment of the Governor-gezieral in Council, the obvious course to be pursued 
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•sitter that we are warranted in opposing the arrangement by fbfbe'di arms; however violent 

arid irregular his mode of assuming that authority may be. The Governor-general in 
Council by no means desires to say that he is indifferent to the interests and welfare of the 
legitimate* h&r to the throne of Bhurtpore, or that the British Government can view with 
corn the prevalence of a state of civil war, arid serious internal commotion in that 


uneoncOn 


country, from whatever cause arising, and ii disposition to set the declared sentiments of 
the British Government in favour of the legitimate heir at defiance; but he wishes you dis¬ 
tinctly to understand, that he does not consider himself to be necessarily called upon to 
interfere in the internal disputes of the several protected and dependent allies of the 
Honourable Company, and to regulate and control the line of succession in those states, 
unless under very special circumstances/* 

In a postcript, dated April 3d, it was added, that the circumstances reported in Sir D. 
Ochterfony’s despatch of March 24, strongly confirmed the view of the case already taken. 
He was therefore directed to remand the troops to their stations, and to recal his proclama¬ 
tions, or to neutralize their effect by an additional proclamation, declaring that as Doorjun 
Saul had disavowed all intention‘of seizing the guddee (or throne), the advance of the 
British troops had been countermanded, and that an inquiry would be held bv Sir I). 
Ochterlony into the causes of the commotion, which, it was hoped, would be satisfactorily 
settled. Sir D. Ochterlony was at the same time directed, in his communications with 
Doorjun Saul, to refrain from threats, to limit himself to a demand of explanation, to be 
cautious in receiving representations from the partizans of the minor Rajah, and, finally, to 
adopt no measure "likely to commit the Government to any particular course of policy 
involving an appeal to arms. 

After the instructions above described had been closed and forwarded, official despatches 



foreman readiness to undertake the siege of Bhurtpore. In one of his private letters to Mr, 
Swinton, he says, w the desperate game which has been played at Bhurtpore, and the wanton 
murders which have been perpetrated, render it highly improbable that anything can be done 
in the wav of negotiation. The season is certainly unfortunate, but as we have not our 
choice of events, we must make the best, of circumstances, f trust we shall be able to con¬ 
vince them that we ftre iiot so powerless in this quarter as reports have stated 5 and I hope 
when tins caches you the corps will have marched from Meerut on this Station/* 

The Governor-general in Council, in further instructions, dated April 15,1825, observed, 
that they could not designate as otherwise than precipitate and unjustifiable measures which 
reduced*them to the cruel dilemma of either disavowing the acts'of their representative or 
of.plunging into hostilities at a season peculiarly unfavourable to military operations, 
independently of objections arising out of the state of the war with Ava. 

With respect to military preparations, the instructions proceeded as follows: u As those 
continued hostile demonstrations on our part will compel Doorjun Saul to make every exer¬ 
tion for assembling the largest possible force to resist our expected attack, it may not now 
be safe to disperse entirely the troops which you were directed by the instructions of the 
3d instant to break up and remand to their several stations. Their departure from the vicinity 



independently of the discredit of failing to act u p to the terms of your procln 
retiring in the face of a determined foe, our frontiermight thus be exposed to their inroads, 
and agriculture and commerce be materially injured. 

“ In such a state of uncertainty with respect to the views and intentions of Doorjun 
i 0m JRi Saul, 
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Saul, and the force which he may have collected, it be 

t discretion to act according to circu.- 

vered to deviate from the orders aln 
British force now assembled and asser 
1 military authorities ’ 

„sual stations would be likely 
You will distinctly understand, however, that t 
keep the British force on the frontier, by no means 

operations in the Bhurtpore territory ; but that you are to reJ . ^ 

unless attacked, until you receive positive and explicit orders to the contrary/ 5 

On the 15th April 1825, Sir D. Ochterlony replied to the instructions of the 3d pi 
month. In a private letter to Mr. Swinton of the l kh April, he says, 46 Having, en 
•giously in what 1 conceived to be the proper and dignified course to pursue, 

;*er conceal from myself my unfitness for the situation I hold, and as soon i 

_ied his Lordship’s orders into effect, I shall consider it incumbent on me td/re 

a station in which it is so dangerous to draw inferences or incur responsibility/’ 

Sir I), Ochterlony’s resignation of the office of resident in Malwa and Rajpo< 
accepted by the Governor-general in Council, who intended to recommend to the 


career was, however, closed by death, before that intention could be carried into enect, 
died at Meerut on the 15th July 1825, to which placfe he had proceeded for change of air, 
af(;er suffering two severe attacks of a fever which had proved fatal to many of his household 
at Delhi. ; ; , ; ; ; 

In contemplation of Sir D. Ochterlony’s retirement. Sir Charles Metcalfe, then resident 
at Hydra bad, was invited to accept the situation, with the duties of which he was already 
familiar, having for many years filled the office of resident at Delhi. Sir Charles accepted 
the invitation, and repaired to Calcutta. 

In the earlier discussions which took place in jKe 
was, that the British Government was not bound to maintain, by force of arms, the claim 
of the legitimate heir to the throne of Bhurtpore: but that it would nevertheless be expe¬ 
dient to adopt precautionary measures, with a view to the tranquillity of our own 
territory. 

After his arrival at Calcutta, Sir Charles Metcalfe having perused the correspondence 
with the late Sir David Ochterlony, prepared a memorandum explaining his opinions as 
to the course of policy which ought to be adopted under the circumstances then existing at 
Bhurtpore. . \ M " 4 

He observed, that although the principle of non-interference had been so long and so 
uniformly enjoined by the authorities in England, those in India were continually compelled 
to deviate from it; that as the paramount power, it was at once our duty and our wisest 
policy to put down anarchy and misrule, and, as the best preventive of those evils, to 
maintain legitimate succession. Sir Charles Metcalfe conceived that even if we had not 
been pledged to Bulwunt Sing, by the grant of a khelaut, we ought nevertheless to sup¬ 
port him as the rightful heir; and that Doorjun Saul should be banished from Bhurtpore 
with an adequate provision. The capture of Bhurtpore, he observed, Would, if* effected 
in a glorious manner, do us more bondiiFthrmighout India,. by the removal of the hitlxerto 
unfaded impressions caused by our former failure, than any other event that could be con¬ 
ceived. 65 It does hot (says Sir Charles) seem to be necessary to assemble our force in a 
field army, until it be proper to make use of it, in consequence of the failure of our nego¬ 
tiation; for although the proximity of an army in the field would give great weight to our 
demands, it might also excite unfounded alarms, and cause hostile preparations, which 
would most probably terminate in war, from restlessness on both sides, and impatience on 
our part. We may try the effect of negotiation first, and if this should fail, we may con- 
t our own convenience as to the time at which we are to enforce our demands, with 

reference 



le collective judgment of the Supreme Government was, on 
itHqtl in a resolution founded upon the following considerati 


the 16th September 1825, 
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he facility of bringing together our means, and any other important 
if no sufficient cause for delay intervene, it is undoubtedly desirable 
our negotiations should be speedily followed by the enforcement of our 

srst candidly avowed that his opinion had been hiiiterially altered by Sir 
les. Metpalfevs, reaspning. His Lordship admitted that it might be hazardous to relax 
ercjse of that paramount authority which had been established by the result of the 
rfcta war of ISIT-IS; and as the tranquillity of Upper India would be endangered by 
the commotions occasioned by the disputed succession at Bhurtpore, his Lordship was 
prepared to support the rights ol‘.Bulwunt Sing, if necessary, by force of arms: but he did 
not deem it expedient absolutely to shut the door against Doorjun Saul's claim to the office 
of Mbbkhtan 

The m 

embodied in a resolution founded upon the following considerations : It was observed that 
since the date of the instructions of the Sd and 15th April, to the late Sir D. Ochterlony, 
the state of affairs at Bhurtpore had undergone a most material alteration in two different 
points of view, ’ j 

1 st The uncertainty which then prevailed regarding the ulterior views and intentions 
pf Doorjun Saul had been completely set at rest by his unequivocal usurpation of the style 
and title as well as the authority of Maha Rajah, or sovereign of Bhurtpore. 

2 d„ A schism had taken place among the people bf the country, who before appeared to 
be united in favour of Doorjun Saul. The! party of the usurper was how opposed by that 
of his brother Madhoo Sing, who had seized the fort of Deeg, and a considerable part of 
the territory. Hence had resulted the most serious internal anarchy, bloodshed, and 
commotion. 

The tranquillity of our adjoining district of Agra had become exposed to immediate 
hazard. Doorjun .Saul had called upon all the chiefs and leading men of his tribe, whether 
residing within the British territory or that of Bhurtpore, to take part in the quarrel; 
many of our subjects had, in consequence, flocked to his standard, and it had been ascer¬ 
tained, from various sources of information, that parties of armed men were continually 
pouring in from the neighbouring states of Alvvur, Jyepore, and Gwalior, with the probable 
intention of taking part in the quarrel. 

“ Impressed with a full conviction that the existing disturbances at Bhurtpore, if not 
speedily quieted, would produce general commotion and interruption of the public tran¬ 
quillity in Upper India, and feeling convinced that it is our solemn duty, no less than bur 
right, as the paramount power, and conservators of the general peace, to interfere for the 
prevention of these evils: and that these evils will bebest prevented by the maintenance of the 
succession of the rightful heir of the Rajah of Bhurtpore, whilst suck a course will he in strict 
consistency with the uniform practice and policy of the British Government in all analogous 
cases , the Governorigeneral in Council resolves, that authority be conveyed to Sir C. T. 
Metcalfe to accomplish the above objects, if practicable, by exhortation and remonstrance; 
and should these fail, by a resort to measures of force. 

In conformity to the foregoing resolution, a force was ordered to be held in readiness to 
undertake the siege of Bhurtpore, whence Doorjun Saul was to be expelled, with a suit* 
able allowance. The case of Madhoo Sing was to be reserved for future consideration. 

It would be here out of place to detail the negotiations and military operations which 
ensued after the Governor-general in Council had resolved to espouse the cause of Buhvunt 
Sing: suffice it to say that the formidable fort of Bhurtpore was captured on 18th January 
1826 by the army headed by Lord Combermere as Cotmrmnder-in-chief in India; that the 
fortifications were demolished ; and that the young Rajah was established on the throne, a 
regency having been appointed to conduct the affairs of the state during his minority. 

And thus, as in the instance of Kurnool, the attempt to avoid the trouble, the risk, and 
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the responsibility attendant on interference lor the purpose of maintaining the succession 
of the rightful heit to a dependent principality, proved utterly unavailing; and notwith¬ 
standing all the reasoning which has been employed in order to point out the impolicy 
and' inexpediency of such interference, it is evident that we must now cousidei it to be an 
established rate, that, the British Government shall not in future withhold ns support 
from the legitimate heir to a throne, when a vacancy takes place m any state which 
acknowledges our supremacy. A 

Other instances might be adduced of interference in cases of disputed succession; but 
the foregoing examples will serve to explain the grounds upon which the policy oi that 
description of interference has been founded. 

2. Of Interference in the Choice of a 'Deivan or Minister. 

It appears that Lord Cornwallis afforded his countenance and protection to Hydhr Beg 
Khan, the principal minister of Asoph-ud-Dowlah, the Nabob vizier of Ouile. On the 
death of Ryder Beg, in the year 1792, Lord Cornwallis being then with the army m 
Mysore, the'Vizier, as a temporary measure, nominated Hussein Reza as principal, and 
Ticket Roy as deputy minister. His Lordship’s confirmation of these appointments was 
solicited by the Vizier. In a letter to the Court of Directors, dated 26th August 1.792, 
Lord Cornwallis thus expresses himself on this subjectAlthough Hussein Reza does 
not possess all the qualifications I could wish for a minister, yet as I have an exceeding- 
good opinion both of his principles and of his disposition to promote cordiality between 
his master and the Company, I did not see that a better choice could be made;, and 
accordingly I signified to the Vizier my entire approbation of Hussem Reza and .ticket 
Roy being permanently appointed.” 

When the appointment of these ministers had been thus confirmed by the approbation 
of the Governor-general, his Lordship addressed to them a letter of instructions for the 
guidance of their conduct in the execution of their official functions, In that letter., he 
informed them, that he had written his sentiments very felly to the Vizier on the necessity 
of effecting an immediate reformation in the domestic affairs of his government. cc A refer 
you,” sayslris Lordship, “ to my letter to the Vizier; and I desire tlmtyou will urge such 
arguments in support of it as shall appear to you most conducive to the accomplishment of 
my wishes, which have his prosperity for their object. From you,” he adds, “ I expect 
every necessary exertion in such matters, responsible as you are to both governments ipi 
restoring the country to a flourishing state.” / . ' 

Although Lord Teign mouth afforded his countenance and support to these ministers, on 
the presumption that they were faithful to their master, his Lordship nevertheless judged 
it necessary to remove Mr. Cherry from the office of resident at Lucknow, because that 
gentleman bad given offence" to the Vizier by an injudicious attempt to forae me con¬ 
tinuance of Ticket Rov in power, after that minister had lost the confidence of Ins master* 
But although Lord Teigmnouth did not quite go the length of dictating to Asopb-ud- 
Dowlah the choice of a minister, he certainly did exert his utmost influence to effect the 
removal from his Excellency's councils of Rajah Juo Loll, a man of a most corrupt and 
disreputable character: ami this object he effected, notwithstanding the strong attachment 
of Asoph-iid-jDowlah to that unworthy favourite. 

It is obviously the interest of the BritisTi^TOVcrnment to secure in office an individual 
who is known to be friendly to a subsisting alliance, and this was the more important m 
the case of Oude, because at the periods of time above alluded to, the m&ladnainistration 
of the Vizier’s affairs would probably have impaired his ability to discharge with punc¬ 
tuality the pecuniary subsidy which he was bound to pay for our troops. 

The Nizam 1 s minister, Meer Allrnn, had been for many years steadily supported in 
office by the influence of the British Government, to which he had a fair claim on account 
of bis attachment; to British interests, and the opposition which he made to the mtrigues 
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action which was active in its endeavours to detach the Nissan) from his connexion 
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itli of December 180.8, Moer All urn died. The Nizam, on this occasion, 
self in terms which induced the Governor-general, Lord Min to. 

Ring to conform to his ’Lordship’s wishes in the selection of a n< 


to suppose 

^ ^ B new minister, 

ifp accordingly named;Shumsml-Gmrah, a nobleman of excellent character, as a 
oper person' for that office* The Nizam, however, refused to appoint him, and 
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whicLpromised at once to gratify the 'Nizami predilection, and to ensure a due attention 
to the security of British interests at his Highness's court. Moneer-ool-Moolk, the object 
of the Nizam’s choice, was to hold the office of minister, but upon the somewhat extraor¬ 
dinary conclitioh, that he should not attempt to exercise the authority properly belonging 
to that station. To this condition he bound himself by a formal engagement, and agreed 
to commit the entire conduct of affairs to the hands of a Peshcar, or deputy, named 
• Chundoo Lollop whom the British Government pledged its support. This arrangement 
can only be jife‘<l]fied by a reference to the characters and dispositions of the Nizam and of 
his* nominal minister. The one was so infirm in mind, and so liable to be hurried away by 
his passions to the commission of the most extravagant and ridiculous acts, as .to warrant 
a suspicion that; he was occasionally insane. The minister had no capacity for business, 
an<cl was said to have maintained in his house an establishment of soothsayers, by whose 
predictions all his movements, down to the auspicious moments for eating and drinking, 
were directed* Under these circumstances, to have entrusted the maintenance of the 
subsisting relations to suqh a master, and such a minister, must necessarily have placed them 
in the utmost jeopardy. 

For several years the intercourse between the British resident and Rajah Chundoo Loll 
appeared to have been carried on in a satisfactory manner. 

In a letter to Lord Hastings, dated the 24th November 1819, the resident, Mr. Russell, 
gives the following account of the character and administration of Chundoo Loll: 

u When Rajah Chundoo Loll came into office in 1809, every department of the govern¬ 
ment was tending rapidly to decay. The administration under him has necessarily been 
one of expedients; but far from thinking that the present difficulties are to be imputed to 
his mismanagement, it; appears to me a matter of astonishment that affairs have been 
administered as they have been. During the late war (the Mahratta and Pimlarry) he 
contrived to raise and equip a most respectable and useful body of troops, and furnished in 
every particular an active and efficient co-operation, without making any demand Upon 
the Nizam’s coffers, or receiving any extraordinary assistance from any other quarter. To 
those who compare what he has done with the means he had of doing it, his exertions must 
appeal-astonishing. Either the resources of the government must have been improved, or 
they must have been applied with greater judgment. In either case, Chundoo Loll’s merit 
as a minister is conspicuous. 

: u Chundoo Loll is a most respectable man in his private character. He has great 
industry, patience, and aptitude in all the practical branches of the government. He is 
indefatigable in his application, clear in his views, as far as they extend, and, as a man of 
business, I hardly ever knew” his superior. His long experience has given him an intimate 
acquaintance with all the affairs of every department, and rendered him perfectly familiar 
with the manner of transacting them. Whatever is done is done by himself and even the 
bodily labour he undergoes is astonishing. He has great kindness of disposition, is easy of 
access, affable in his manners towards the lowest persons, and never, I believe, knowingly 
authorized a measure of unjust severity. But he is too indulgent and compliant to those 
who are employed under him, and he is certainly deficient in that resolution, energy, and 
firmness, without which it is impossible to preside with complete effect over the affairs of 

V After noticing the profusion with which Chundoo Loll was in the practice of distributing 
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alms indiscriminately to all applicants, Mr. Russell thus sums up his review of Chundoo 
LolPs official qualities. 0■' i \-;.V- v ^ 

“ The fairest mode of estimating the practical utility of a. public officer is to consider 
how his place could be supplied. If any accident were to happen to Ghumloo Loll, no 
individual* I am persuaded, could be found, under the Nixam’s government, capable of 
conducting the duties which are now discharged by him* 

« With our support Chundoo Loll is qualified to make a better minister than any one 
that could be chosen, but he could not stand by himself. Those very qualities which con¬ 
stitute his principal recommendation with us, would be laid hold of by his and our enemies 
as the readiest means of effecting his ruin. 

“ The Nizam’s government cannot be upheld at all, if it is not upheld by ns. To give 
effect to measures of reform, the authority of the executive minister must be strengthened, 
not impaired, and the vigour of that authority now consists in our support.” 

Mr. now Sir Charles Metcalfe, who succeeded Mr. Russell as resident at Hydrabad, in 
his despatch dated February 2d 1821, observed, that no minister could be more attentive to 
our interests than Chundoo Loll, or more disposed to place at our command all the 
resources of his master’s dominions. 


Lord Hastings in improving the condition of the Nizam’s affairs; but on the other hand, 
he was represented as improvident, extravagant, and rapacious. “ One of the worst features 
of hi« rule,” says Mr. Metcalfe,“ is the total want of faith which prevails with regard to 
revenue engagements. In order to induce the villages to cultivate, the managers of districts 
grant engagements on fair terms; but these are given with the fixed intention of violating 
them, and when the effect designed is produced, and the cultivation on the ground, the 
engagement is no longer thought of, and whatever can be obtained by force or fraud is 
levied. f 4 . V - MmM 

“ When such is the general system with regard to revenue, it is not to be supposed that 
justice or police can be in a flourishing state. There does not appear to be a shadow of 
either, and that the country is not in a much worse state than it is, proves .wonderfully how 
long a country may go on without both.” 

“ The picture herein drawn of Chundoo LolFs administration and its effects, would make 
it appear that he is a very unfit man to be entrusted with government. Rut 1 look ijfeund 
for a better in vain; there is not an individual here from whom I should expect more or so 
much. He is an able and indefatigable man of business, and, with all his faults, I have better 
hopes of effecting an improvement, of the country through Chundoo Loll than' through any^ 
other person. On his submission and ready attention I rely more than I could on the 
untried character of any man who would take office for his own aggrandizement, without 
experience, without ability, with more avarice and less good-will than Chundoo Loll. I 
say with more avarice, because, with all his means and opportunities, Chundoo Loll is not 
supposed to have amassed any wealth. He traces the ruin of the country to the acts of his 
predecessors, and promises strictly to attend to the resident's recommendations for reform. 
Whatever one may hear elsewhere, one rises from a personal conference with Chundoo 
Loll strongly impressed with a belief that he is the mau at this court most able and most 
willing to promote the good of the country.” 

In a letter dated June 20th J822, Mr. Metcalfe says, “Unfortunately there is such a’pro¬ 
pensity in the officers,of government towards extortion, and so little effort on the patrt of 
the minister to repress it in others, with so decided an inclination to exercise it himself, 
that incessant vigilance is necessary, even to preserve an adherence to the settlements which 
have been concluded by his authority, and with his sanction. He generally applies the 
remedy when a particular evil is pointed out, but without an undimimshed care there 
would be such a general relaxation and counteraction as might lead to worse oppressions 
than those which have been subdued ; for such I have little doubt would be the effect of 
a reaction. 

ii “ Another 
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this court, 

*«. w ,continues abstracted ft 
progress in dispelling the cloud of mystery 

course, which has bfeen rare, his manner k-, 

uuder restraint; and I fear that people mteres.. 

communication, contrive to keep alive his jealousk. r ----rr-- 

me, whether his abstraction from public business, which is of Jong standing, proceeds fifpjn 
natural indolence and love of ease, or from disgust at the control exercised by his minister, 
with our support. Whatever may have been the cause, he has so long withdrawn himself 
i the affiles of government, that much as one would naturally desire to see the leo-mmate 
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sovereign of the country in the exercise of his proper functions, there must be considerable 
risk; if’ever he takes up the reins of actual rule, that much mismanagement will arise trow 
his inexperience and want of habit. He is said to be perfectly sensible of the evils produced 
by the maladministration of his minister. 

“ It is generally supposed that his Highness has nothing so much at heart as the removal 
of Chanctoo Loll, but he has never conveyed tome any. expression of dissatisfaction at Ins 
minister’s conduct. 1 am inclined to think that the Nizum must be aware that whatever 
Chundoo Loll may be in other respects, he is undoubtedly the cleverest man at his court; 
and that durable as it may be to displace him on account of his extortions and his unprin¬ 
cipled'waste of the public resources, for selfish, corrupt purposes, it would be very difficult, 
if not impossible, to find a substitute equal to him as a man ot business. 

“Nuwab ftfodneer-ool-Moolk, the nominal chief minister, seems to enjoy the enormous 
portion which he receives of the state revenue, and the ostensible preference evinced 
by his prince, without making any hazardous struggle to acquire the proper power ot his 

Mr. Metcalfe proceeds to notice the extravagant disbursements of Chundoo Loll, and 
foe difficulty of obtaining a clear understanding of his financial proceedings. 

“ Interference in the internal concerns of states under our protection, is neither desirable 
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nor "enerous when it can be avoided, and should only then be resorted to whei 
clearly necessary for the protection of the people from the misery and destruction 
must ever attend oppression and misrule. 

“On the other hand, if interposition be a duty, when clearly necessary for the relief of 
the people, it would seem to be so in a more than ordinary degree when a country is 
governed by a minister supported by our influence, and absolute m his power. 

“ In "every case where we support the ruling power, but more especially in such a case as 
that last described, we become responsible, in great measure, for the acts of the govern¬ 
ment; and if they are hurtful to the people, we aid in inflicting the injury. 

“ At present the state of our relations with the Nizam’s government, on the subject of 
reform, is as follows: We interpose avowedly for the protection of the people from extoi- 
tion and depredation, and for the security of the Nizam’s revenue against destruction, v, e 
adopt the least degree of interference that can be of any avail tor these purposes, and we 
leave other reforms to work their own way, or to be adopted when tnQ AJtzam s govern¬ 
ment may be convinced of their propriety. We are not precluded «rom offering oui at vice 
on any measure that recommends itself; but we do not urge it unless it be. necessary for the 
important objects above-mentioned. We leave untouched the form and course of the native 
administration, and can withdraw at any time without discomposing its machinery, when 
we have any assurance that the engagements entered into by the government 

maintained, and the people protected from oppression and undue exaction. 

« Anv interference whatever in the affaire of a foreign government being, in my opinion, 

J obtcc- 

m. J 
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objectionable, if it can be avoided, I have often considered anxiously what course could 
be pursued other ilvan that which has been adopted. ^ 

“ The following are the several plans which occur to me; but all of them seem to be 
replete with objections: ■ - ^ i : k 

“1. ®ither we might continue to support Chu’ndbb Loll as Minister, and eiideavphr to 
act on him by general advice, without employing any more effectual means tb clietk extor¬ 
tion awd oppression. - : r - 

“ 2. Or we might select a better man for the ministerial office, and support him in a 
similar way. 

“8. Or we might leave the Nizam unbiassed in the choice of his minister, and abstain 
from any interference whatever in his affairs, beyond general exhortations. j, : f 

“The first of these plans appears to ine to be the worst, because it is proved entirely to 
my own conviction, that Chundoo Loll, unchecked and uncontrolled, cannot be other than 
a reckless, unprincipled extortioner. On this plan, therefore, in addition to consigning the 
people to the oppressions which they would suffer, we should be in a manner the prompters 
of these oppressions by supporting their author* 

“ The second scheme would be of very doubtful issue. I do not know what man could 
be selected as a fit minister. On whomsoever the choice might fall, he might be as unprin¬ 
cipled and oppressive as Chundoo Loll, without his talent and experience, and without his 
subserviency to our Government. 

u The third scheme of leaving the government under the nomination of ministers ex¬ 
clusively in the hands of the Nizam, uncontrolled and unbiassed, without interposition of 
any kind op our part, appears to me to be decidedly the best, because it is free from the ob¬ 
jections which appertain to the other two. But, nevertheless, its effect on the happiness 
of the people would be quite uncertain. 1 am not sure that the Nizam, if left to himself, 
would dismiss Chundoo Loll. The ability of the latter might uphold him in all his pre¬ 
sent power, in which case extortion and ruin would rage as before. Of an opposite arrange¬ 
ment the effect would be entirely doubtful. The successor might be as bad, and, from 
inability or inexperience, the general result of his administration might be worse. Nor 
could any great good be reasonably expected from the Nizam taking an active part, in his 
own person, in the management of bis affairs, beyond the satisfaction attendant on his hold¬ 
ing and exercising his. own rights. ■ .< 

“'I he reaction which would take place if our protection were withdrawn from the people, 
would be desolating in an extreme degree. Vindictive and rancorous feelings on the part 
of those whose extortions had been checked would add fresh stimulus to the ordinary mo¬ 
tives of exaction, and wretched indeed would be the lot of the miserable people thus thrown 
back into the devouring fire from which they had been but so recently rescued/* 

Mr. Metcalfe, in conclusion, submits his opinions as to the policy of supporting any 
minister for t he tirrie. hoin<r . fir fki mtppfpvinnr in fKo aI* Kic ciia/iuocai* Tift u/lmifc 



of influence: but under our present circumstances, he conceives that; our wisest course will 
be to court the good-will of the prince himself, in preference to that of any of his servants; 
to act cordially with any minister of his selection ; and to fix our attention on measures 
rather than on men. ~ 

He puts the question, whether, if the Nizam were to express an inclination to dismiss 
Chundoo Loll, the resident would be authorized to oppose that inclination. But in his 
letter of the 5th September 1822, Mr. Metcalfe apologises for having proposed that ques¬ 
tion, as he had subsequently discovered (what had escaped his recollection) that the instruc¬ 
tions to Mr. Russell, of the 22d January 1820, had directed him to assure Chundoo Loll 
ot the continued protection of the British Government, on condition of his agreeing to the 
measures of reform then projected. 

From 
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the foregoing' extracts, it would appear that Sit Charles Metcalfe’s opinion of 
Loll did not improve upon acquaintance; Sir Charles’s aversion to the scheme of 
~ H 'hwan or minister was strongly expressed on occasions which arose after he 
>ad. In that opinion he is borne out by other high authorities; among 
i who held a secretarial office under the Bengal Government, speaking 
“ The measure adopted at Hydrabad, of setting up and maintaining 
T -as infinitely worse than the formal 

justified by a necessity which would 


_ „. r *. ^of the prince who was on the throne when Sir Charles Metcalfe resided at 
Hydrabad, his son and successor was left at full liberty to select his ministers; but although 
there was an expectation, at the time, that His Highness would remove Chundoo Loll from 
the situation which he had so long held, he still continues to discharge the duties of 
minister. 

Other instances might be adduced of our interference, either to procure the appointment 
of a fit and proper person to the office of Dewan, or to effect the removal of one whose 
character and conduct appeared, to be objectionable: but to advert specifically to every 
ease of this nature would add greatly and unnecessarily to the length of this memoir. 

Admitting the force of the objections which have been urged against the measure of 
selecting and supporting a minister against the will of the sovereign, it is to be recollected, 
that this expedient was not resorted to at Hydrabad until it appeared to be the only means 
of preserving from utter decay an alliance essential to the stability of our subsidiary 
system. 

It must ever be a paramount object with us to secure the political advantages which 
have been acquired by our past efforts; and the best apology that can be offered for an 
arrangement such as that which was adopted in favour of Chundoo Loll is, that however 
unpalatable it may have proved to the Nizam, it was less severe than the formal deposition 
of the sovereign. This last is a measure which can be justified only in cases when the . 
sovereign has committed overt acts of hostility. The appointment of a minister friendly 
to our interests is an experiment that may be fairly tried, not only when we have reason to 
suspect the fidelity of the prince, but also when lie is known to be deficient in the qualifi¬ 
cations requisite for his station. Perhaps, however, in either of these cases it might bo 
better to establish a regency than to set up and support a minister obnoxious to his nominal 
master. r \ 1 ■ ^ ■. ■ ; : 

3. Of Interference with a view to insure the Efficiency of the Contingent Force which our Allies 
are respectively bound to hold at our disposal 

It is quite reasonable to suppose that the Native princes who were induced by a sense of 
their own weakness, to solicit or to accept of our protection, would gradually become indif¬ 
ferent to the maintenance of their military establishments, and wish to cast upon us the 
entire burthen of preserving the peace arid safety of their dominions. The only motive cal¬ 
culated to counteract such a tendency, would be a latent design on the part of the protected 
chief to shake off dependence upon us at a convenient opportunity; but although it is more 
than probrible that such a design may have been cherished by some of our allies, they never¬ 
theless appear, almost without exception, to have neglected the means of keeping on foot 
a well-disciplined and efficient force. 

As our subsidiary allies are respectively bound by treaty to hold a specified number of 
horse and foot in readiness to come"Forward at our requisition, it became a matter of import¬ 
ance to assure ourselves that we could obtain, in tiipe of need, the benefit of such a 
stipulation. 

At an early period of our connexion with the state of Oude, an attempt was made to 
induce the Vizier to establish corps of regular infantry, disciplined and commanded by 
Company’s officers; but the plan, after it had been for a few years in operation, was 
abandoned. 
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After ffie French officers in the service of the Nizam 
1798, the corps stiil continued to wear the French tit 
and to employ the French words of command. They' . 
a Spaniard, who was notoriously liostile to British interests. 

The resident, -Captain Thomas Sydenham, having asc 
of different nations, had obtained commissions in the Niz 
their removal, to supply their place by a better class of men, and to conn 
reformation of that portion of the Nizam’s regular infantry which constitut 
and was stationed in the province of Berar.* W ith a view to the accomphslm 
project, a detachment of the subsidiary force, under the command of 1 

be 
and 




was taken, in selecting the European officers, to ascertain that they were attached to British 
5 lit crests. 

From a return of the Nizam’s regular infantry,f dated January 1st 1813, it appears to 


have stood as follows: 


European commissioned officers 
non-commissioned ... 
Native officers ... 

Hank and file ... 
Artillery and artificers 


f ; i| 

.lit 86 

69, ■A:^!4 

267 

8,418 • 


i|fc f; ‘ ' ■ v / ; ' f 

The whole of this force was commanded by Captain George Sydenham, brother c 
late resident, on whose resignation, in IB 10, Mr. Henry Russell was appointed to tha" 

In the year 1813, the plan of discipline which had been established in the corps stationed 
ip Berar, was extended to two battalions at Hydrabad, which were brigaded, and named 
after the resident, “ the Russell brigade.” A captain, a lieutenant, and an adjutant were 
appointed to each of the battalions, and the brigade was commanded by a Mr. Beckett, a 
gentleman of birth and education, who had been several years in the military profession. 
Neither Mr. Beckett nor the other officers were at that time in the Company's service. The 
pay of the brigade was issued by the resident, and the amount deducted from the pesheush 
or tribute payable by the British Government to the Nizam for the Northern Cirears. 

Some of the Company's officers, and of the King's on half-pay, were at a subsequent 
period allowed by the local government to enter into the service of oar allies; but the 
home authorities issued orders, directing that none but Company's officers should be so 
employed. ;r 

When the above-mentioned arrangement was first adopted, the Nizam's cavalry was-said 
to be s > totally ill-constituted and inefficient as to preclude all hope of reformation. An 
attempt, however, was made, and with success, in the year 1816, to correct the evils which 
prevailed in that branch of his Highness's army. The cavalry was of two descriptions, 
namely, Sircar and Jaghiredar. The Skfi^rJjorse were in the pay of the Nizam's govern¬ 
ment; the Jaghiredar were supplied by certain high officers as the condition upon which 
they held their jaghires, or estates. 

Mr. Russell, adverting to the state of the Nizam's cavalry, observed,j: that in proposing 

i , , u / f | ‘ - || ' ; , } tO\ 

* The province of Berar is partly subject to the Nizam and partly to the Rajah of ^agpore. 
f ThivNizam’8 contingent, as stipulated by the 12th October 1800, was 10,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry 
{ 1st April 1816. 






Mr. Russell, however, conceived that the cavalry could not be employed with judgment, 
promptitude, or effect, in any case whatever, unless it was commanded and led by European 
officers. With reference to this proposition, Lord Hastings in Council observed as follows :* 
“Although sirdars of eminence Feel no wound to their pride when they serve under a British 
officer, their corps forming a part of the combined division commanded by him, yet it may 
be different tq their feelings, should they, who have been accustomed to head their own 
dependents, find a British officer of moderate rank placed above them in their own imme¬ 
diate spheres, The success which has attended the efficiency of the Nizam’s regular 
infantry is not conclusive, since the character and habits of the persons composing that 
force are believed to be essentially different from the mass of those of whom the cavalry 
will be formed.” 

The Supreme Government nevertheless sanctioned the appointment of Captain Davies, 
of the Bombay Native Infantry, to the command of the Nizam’s reformed horse* The 
arrangement, as finally agreed upon, was stated in a letter from the resident to Captain 
Q, Sydenham, dated September 15 th 1816. Mr. Russell observed that, in the formation 
of the new establishment, it was intended to conform as much as possibh to the rules and 
principles which had prevailed under the Nizam’s government, and to abstain from any 
innovation which was not absolutely necessary to its efficiency; that although the general 
superintendence and direction of the whole would be in Captain Davies' hands, the com- 
imukl of the separate parties and their internal regulations and economy must be left, as 
fair as possible, to their own leaders; that, in conformity to the recommendation of Captain 
Sydenham, the Sircar cavalry should be divided into parties of 1,000 each. <c In order,” 
say § Mr* Russell, 6( to assist you in the execution of your duty, I have recommended that 
a certain number of European officers of our own army should be placed at your disposal. 
This number, I think, ought not to be less than five, of whom one might act as a staff 
officer with you, and assist you in keeping the registers and conducting the other laborious 
details of the establishment, and the remaining four might be employed as circumstances 
may require, with the separate detached divisions. The Governor-general has been pleased 
to bave the selection of those officers to you, subject, of course, to his approval; and at 
your suggestion I shall therefore submit to his Excellency the names of 




“ Lieutenant H. B. Smith, 8th Madras Light Cavalry. 

Cornet Hamilton ... ■ ... ditto. 

Captain Pedlar, ... 9th Bombay Infantry. 

Lieutenant Wells ... 7th ditto. 

Lieutenant Sutherland 4th ditto. 

u Yout*’knowledge of the character, temper, and prejudices of the Natives will point out 
to you the absolute necessity of practising every possible degree of conciliation in the exer¬ 
cise of the charge you are about to assume.* The cavalry^of the Native powers of India 
are of a proud and lofty character, and an authority over them is neither to be acquired with 
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Commandant, about £3,000 per annum. 

Two Commanders, each £1,800* 

Two Adjutants, each £1,200. 

To the command of the Nizam’s regular infantry Major Pitman was appointed, in the 
year 1817, as a measure preparatory to the commencement of active operations against the 
Pintlarries. 

The Supreme Government stated, in a letter to the Court of Directors, dated 1st October 
1819, that throughout the late military operations the discipline and steadiness of the 
Nizzpffs reformed horse, no less than their uniformly conspicuous gallantry and perse¬ 
verance, had rendered them a body of highly useful and efficient auxiliaries ; the merit 
of which is attributed to the exertions and bravery of Captain Davies and the other officers 
attached to the corps. 

On the 3d October 1811, the Honourable Mr. EJphrnstone, resident at Poonah, ac¬ 
quainted the Supreme Government of Bengal that the Peishwa had lately spoken much 
of raising a body of infantry; that his plan was to form six strong battalions, and to apply 
to the British Government for officers to command them; but that he proposed to commence 
by raising two battalions, consisting in the whole of 2,400 men. 

The resident was authorized to encourage the Peishwa to carry his intention into effect, 
and to promise the assistance of the Company’s officers in laying the foundation of the n^w 
System, and in bringing it to perfection. It was however intimated to Mr. Elphinstone, 
that it would be advisable eventually to replace the officers by other British subjects not 
ip the Company’s service. : : • - ; 1 ( 

Major (then Captain) Ford, of the Madras Native infantry, was selected by the PetsHWa 
to command the brigade ; and the Bombay government supplied two officers for each batta¬ 
lion, an officer of artillery, and a proportion of serjean.ts and privates, to proceed to PoOhah, 
and to place themselves under the orders of the resident. 

When Major Ford received his appointment from the Peishwa, his Highness manifested 
considerable anxiety to secure his fidelity, He was repeatedly told that fcne Peishwa would 
do nothing except in concert with the British Government; but that he would be expected 
to obey his Highness, and, above all, that lie must abstain from intrigues, and recognize no 
authority in the Maiiratta state but that oTTiisTIighness. On being asked whether he had 
any reluctance to serve his Highness with the same zeal and fidelity as he did the Company, 
Major Ford replied, « Certainly not;” upon which his Highness left his seat, came to the 
place where Major Ford was sitting, and requested him to give him his hand as a proof of 
his promise: the Major immediately rose up, placed his hand in his Highness’s, and pro¬ 
mised as he had asked.* y : 

The folknvi ng account of the Poonah brigade is contained in a letter from Mr. Elphinstone, 
dated November 20, 1815: “Two-thirds of the men of this corps are Natives of the British 

provinces 


Mr. Elphinstone to Lord Minto, 27th December 1812. 
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head that his Highness would cease to liav- 
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advantage h e has derived from Major lord’s advice, and the disposition -- -. 

consult and employ him, seem to secure the success of the brigade, 

The parjt Major Ford performs is very useful in removing the 1 eisfova $ Mai 
exoiainin^ to him the true ground of affairs that are agitated, between mm arul the Lulls i 
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parties of the Durbar to the injury of his otm interests Mid those <>[ hts bvi s atle. (he 
PeishWb brigade is paid in the presence of officers from Ins Highness: it is also nuisteicd 
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by his officers, and its accounts are carefully scrutinized bv his people, 
in other respects, is in the hands of Major tord and his omceis. 


After the surrender of Triumbuckjee Dainglia, the murderer of the Guicowar s minister, 
Gungadhur Shastra, the criminal was in the first instance made over to a party ol Majoi 
Ford’s brigade, and by it conducted to the British lines. 

At the battle of Kirkee, 6th November 1817, Major Ford’s brigade acted with the force 
under Lieu tenant-Colonel Burr, who expressed himself m the following terms regarding i ts 
services • 

^ To Major Ford, and the officers and men of his fine brigade, I feel the greatest obliga¬ 
tion for the cheerfulness and activity they evinced to contribute to the general success oi 

the day.” ‘ 

The same system which had been thus acted upon with regard to the troops of tfie Nizam 
and the Peishwa, was extended, after the flight of Appall Saheb, to the ornoy of the 
Nawoore Rajah.. The circumstances connected with this arrangement wil be best ex- 
plallied by an extract from Lord Hastings’ Letter to the Secret Committee, dated August 

21st 1820: . , M 

“ Although,” says his Lordship, “itseemed indispensable that the mihtary branch of the 
Rajah’s establishment should be virtually a British force, I deemed it desirable both.to con¬ 
fine the extent to which this principle was to apply within the narrowest limits consistent 
with the attainment of the object, and with respect to the horse...at least, to allow them to 
retain as much of their original character as a regard to their efficiency would permit, so as 
to, render their return under the command of their native chiefs more easily manageable 

whenever circumstance^ should permit. 

« It is not necessary that 1 should, in this despatch, offer to your notice any details 
regarding the organization of the regular infantry, and the select body of hoise raised lor 
the service of. the Rajah. It is sufficient to state that the latter was formed on the model 
of the reformed horse of the Nizam, whose services had been found highly valuable and 
exemplary throughout the campaign. Besides this force of a regulai description, 
it was necessary to keep a body of seburulies for the services of the more remote pro¬ 
vinces and for the duties of realizing the revenues and the tribute of the dependent rajahs. 
I pointed out to Mr. Jenkins, in forming this force, the advantages of 
to such a number of the military classes as might attach them to the new order of 


tilings. . , 

« With this object in view, it also seemed desirable to endeavour to compose the liorse 
of the contingents of the different military chiefs of the state, whom the J»< 

unavoidably deprived of their natural consequence in the country, and whose uiteiest, in the 
success of the new arrangement I wished to secure, by rendering it a means of giving em¬ 
ployment to a portion of their followers. Though t was fully satisfied of. the advantage and 
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seemed obviously expedient to -seize the opportnnity^of irrip^oving that part of itte 1 establish¬ 
ment, by restricting its amount and increasing its efficiency, 1 did not perceive, therefore, 
any objection to the introduction in the fullest extent of the plan already tried at Hydrabad, 
on a proportionably smaller scale, while, op the contrary, its positive advantage to our seen- 
•I#m and interests was manifest ” ■ . ' I,J[ *• 


"he peace establishment of the Rajah of Mysore, in the year 1804, consisted of the fol¬ 
lowing troops:* ; " ' ■ ■ i ""'- 1 '■ 


Horse 

Regular Infantry 
Peons 

Candahar Peons 


% 


2,000 

4,000 

2,500 

12,000 

20,500 


The regular infantry were composed of the sepoys >vho were formerly in the service' of 
Tippoo Sitltaun; they were paid at the same rates, and clothed and armed in the same 
manner as the British sepoys, but commanded by native sirdars.f 

In April 1815, Mr. Cole, the resident at Mysore, stated that the regular infantry consisted 
of 9,000 men, exclusive of nearly 500 artillerymen; that they were badly clothed and 
accoutred, but tolerably well drilled; that the men were of a good description, and their 
officers as efficient as could be expected in a Native service which bad hot been employed 
in war for many years. 

% an agreement dated the 9th Jauuary 1807, the Rajah of Mysore engaged to main¬ 
tain at all times, fit for service and subject to muster, .4,000 ssillahdar.horse f of these lpO' 
were attached to the irregular cavalry destined for the defence of the Nizam's territory of 
Berar in the year 1816. With reference to this force, Mr. Russell observed :! “ The My¬ 
sore horse are already regularly paid by occasional advances made to them by the paymaster 
of Colonel Doyeton's force; besides which, it is only for a time that, they will form a part 
of the proposed establishment, so that no particular measures of reform will require, to be 
applied to them:” ' ' 

A brigade of gallopers and a squadron of Native cavalry were attached by Colonel 
Doveton to the Mysore sillahdar horse serving under him, and placed under the command of 
Captain James Grant, of the 5th Madras Light Cavalry ; but this w as probably only a tem¬ 
porary arrangement. ■ ;V; " y;'-. fey f ‘\; v *t 

A British officer was appointed in the yeffr+81? to drill the Mysore regular infantry. 

Previously to the commencement of military operations against the Pindarries, Sir John 
Malcolm, w.ho visited Mysore and the-other states in thoDeckan, in order to ascertajp the 
amount of force which they could respectively bring into the field, addressed the following 
Report to Sir Thomas Hislop: ; • /r; 

£ With 

* Colonel Wilks’s Report, 5th December 1804, p. 48. 

t An European officer was appointed to give them general instruction m to the formation and discipline of the corps,, 
but when he had done so he was withdrawn.—Sir J. Malcolm. 
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orps or regular cavalry at a very little additional .— - .— . -- 

1 it is obvious we might derive benefit at the present crisis from such an alter 
racter of this body of men. • • 

I feel it necessary to explain to your Excellency, that I take quite a amerent vu 
formation of the stable horse at Closepettah ami the silkhdars in the service < 
jviysore Government. The former are already approximated to our system ; the 
they ride are the property of the Rajah; they are divided into the same ranks oi 
officers and troopers as our regiments; their clothing and pay are nearly similar,, a.... ... 
wau t, in short, nothing but that order and efficiency which European officers alone can give 
to Natives under this formation. It is, as far as the corps is concerned, the completion, not. 
the alteration of a system, which is proposed; and if the nomination of European officers is 
not approved, it would, in my opinion, be^ better to advise the Rajah to change the shape 
of this corps, as they would be more useful both to him and to us' as irregular horse than 
they ever can be in their present, form. 

“ With respect to the silkhdars in the service of the Mysore state, who act under their 
own chiefs and find their own horses, apd are paid an average monthly sum-tor their sub¬ 
sistence, I consider that the appointment of any European officers to this class (unless in 
cases where bodies of them are acting with our armies, and such officers are required ns a 
medium pf communication and for the general purpose of superintending and dp ecting 
their movements), to be at variance with those principles of pride and energy in their lead¬ 
ers, and subordination and attachment in their followers, which have hitherto combined 
to give value to this description of troops. My opinion, upon this subject, however, is.to 
be understood with particular reference to the irregular horse of Mysore, and to the prin¬ 
ciples upon which the government of that country is constituted. 

« There are many minor points connected with the efficiency of the Mysore horse in the 
Deckan, such as the regular payment for horses* killed in action, and the employment'of 
■i treater number of inferior officers to each rissalah, which the resident desires me to assure 
yoV Excellency he is quite confident the Rajah will readily settle according to your wishes, 
ile is also satisfied of that prince’s acquiescence in any measures that may occur to you, 
when in tfie field, as necessary to render more useful the services of his troops. 
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in Council may command their services.’ 

The objections to the system of appointing European officers to discipline arid command 
the troops of our allies appear to be, first, that it is highly impolitic to communicate to the 
Native powers that, military science, to the superiority or which over their own mode ot 
discipline we owe our past successes arid our present political supremacy. 

Second, That it is Unjust to our allies, by thus taking their armies into our hands, to 
deprive them ofei’ery vestige of military power. 

Third, That by displacing the native sirdars, we render a class of men who possess con¬ 
siderable influence in the government of our allies disaffected to our power. 

‘ - 1 ’■ ' E 1 ; ''"C ■ Fourth, 

~ T ~ * Otherwise the owner of the horse would be tempted to keep him ns much as possible out of danger. 
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Fourth, That British officers thus employed arts in a gfeat measure placed -bie^rrfjQ the 
control of their 0 M 1 Government; that they may therefore practise peculation with lnripu- 
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nity; and that the high emoluments which*they enjoy are calculated U) rentier the officers 
Serving with our own battalions, dissatisfied with their condition* 
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Lastly, That in the event of mutiny in our own armies, the Native officers might find 
in the regular corps of our allies a corresponding spirit, which; might serve to aggravate 
and spread the evil. 


r 


L “ As to the danger of communicating to the Native powers a knowledge of,our rnilN 
y system?* The following are the spntim.ei.Hs of the late Earl oi•• Buck in.g.hah>^li ijfej 


tary systein?* The following are the sentiments ot Uie late JUtri ot 15uck mg.nani-^iiire-J 
« Principles of impartial justice, humanity, and a liberal policy, ought at all imp to 
influence, the internal regulations of the State; every thing should be done, and much has 
been effected, to attach the inhabitants to our Government, but we must rest our confidence 
upon our military strength, as the main stqy pf our permanent authority. 
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« To conquer and to maintain an empire in countries so distant from Great Britain, and 
with so numerous a population, would have been impossible by the European soldiers exclu¬ 
sively ;' it therefore became necessary to avail ourselves of the aid of the Natives, to 


sively ; it therefore- became necessary to avail oursetves 01 uus cuu ui mmj ^ 

incorporate them in our armies, to instruct them in the military art, and to afford them the 
Advantages ot European discipline in all its several regulations and detail. 
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: Under these impressions, it is my deliberate opinion that it would be a more safe pro¬ 
ceeding to withdraw every European from the armies of our Native allies, than to increase 
in.mlioir in nrHfir to extend Eurooean discmline. If ever a dominion \vas originally 
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Instructions were sent through the Secret Committee to the Supreme Government, on 
tlni 8<1 April 1815, framed in accordance with the sentiments expressed by Lord Buck' 
ingbamshire, 

“ It appears to us (say the Committee) that the proposed plan, without its advantages* 
is liablp to all the objections which can be urged against the subsidiary system ; and whtrt- 
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evet weight may be due. to the opinions that have Been brought, forward in its support, the 
possible consequences of. its establishment we deem of a magnitude sufficient to deter tis 
from authorising its' further encouragement, particularly with reference to the^rtillery, an 
,arM in which it ought to he our policy not to extend the knowledge of the Native^” 

Judging from the statements contained in Lord Hastings’ political Minute ol December 
1815, it would appear,that some of the Native powers had made a considerable advance in 
military knowledge, and that their, regular battalions and even their artillery were in a very 
efficient condition, .... 

« It is,” says his Lordship, « a common and not unnatural question in England, How can 
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we .require, so large an army as we now have in India? Tippoo is conquered; the Mahratta 
power is broken; We had a smaller army when these enemies were in full force. We have 
now no enemies to fear. For what can we require so large an army ? 

This will contimie to be a subject of wonder in England until the real cause of the 
progressive increase of our army be properly understood.. , 

« The truth is, that, a prodigious diffettrnce has gradually taken place in the st^te-of 
military knowledge in India. In our fresh contests with the Natives, the consciousness of 
superiority gave irresistible confidence to oiir troops. The Natives, on the other, hand, 
were confounded at our courage, our discipline, our success, and our means. Resistance 
seemed to be impossible, and the largest Native armies fled in dismay from the smallest 
British detachments. 

“ Hycter and Tippoo, however, were near to showing us how much/could be effected by 
Native troops against us ; but our discipline and superior means prevailed. • 
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but this force was under the com- 
i superior, and in some instances 
n a desire to seize an opportunity 
to our summons, at tljie breaking 
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is deserted by their leaders fought well, as many a hard 
war can testify. 

contemptible; they have paid peculiar attention to it. since 
; is reported to be material. 

dee of the Native powers is perhaps inferior in discipline 
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“ In mortav practice they are greatly inferior to us } and from the science required they 
will probably cdntinue so/ 
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111uropeUnS serving with the Nizam, from the general principle of withholding the.jpeans 
improving the tactics of Native states, the chance of the evils which might, .arise frt 
instructing the former in the mortar practice more than couaterbala 
he expected from their expertness in the use of that mad 
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In Ins minute of the 1st of September ISIS, Lord Hastings adverts to the knowledge 
possessed by die Natives in the use of ordnance- 4C 1. hey are,” says his Lordship, u as 
expert as ourselves in the mere mechanical management of a single piece of ordnance. 
They do not owe this skill to our tuition, as the Honourable Court imagine, though Ido 
believe they received a temporary improvement in it from an improvident discharge of 
a lar^e body of our golundauze at a particular periods European gunners and artificers of 
all nations have served in the artillery of the Indian powers-from the days of Aurmigzebe 
up to the more recent epochs of our Mysore and Mahratta wap; and in the struggle of 
1803, the previous introduction of French officers had even given a certain degree of 
scientific perfection to this part of the military art. Since that period the artillery of 
Native armies have perhaps been on the decline, from the difficulty of keeping up their 
imported foreign knowledge. But I desire to take this opportunity of incidentally record¬ 
ing my opinion, that it is not for our interest to discourage altogether that fashion for 
setting up establishments of artillery and regular infantry among the■ Native powers'; ,an 
error "which within the last thirty ^~ ftT 
species of force, and that description - 

civilized opponents. I he evil is therc*w*.- . ~ , i n i • • j 

incontrovertible, that to our golundauze the MahraUas and Nepaulese owed aJl their dex¬ 
terity in the mechanical use of ordnance. 

“Ever since the necessary introduction of Natives to assist European artillerymen in this 
•climate, unfavourable to the continued a#d laborious exertions of the whiles, the contact 
has existed in full force. Several companies * of lascars have been invariably attached 
to a company of European artillerv since the days of Lord Clive, as Sir John Horford s 
memoir proves. They have paraded, exercised, fought together at the same gun ;_jthey 
have been cantoned at the same place, and in immediate vicinity to each other. From 
1*798 till 1808 one component third parr, of each company of artillery, or more, consisted of 
golundauze. 13ut there is not, nor ever was, any domestic contact, as it rimy be termed.” 

On another occasion the Supreme Government wrote as follows : Knowing, as we well 
do, the anxiety of your Honourable Court at all times to have the fullest information before 
you on all points which are presented to your discussion, we request your indulgence while 
we very briefly enumerate the arguments in favour of an establishment of regular Native 
artillery, and respectfully refer you. at the same time, to the article 4 Golundauze in Sir 
John Horsford’s memoir for a more ample elucidation of this interesting subject; we are 
not aware that these considerations and arguments have ever before been brought atone 
view under your notice. 

44 Golundauze, like the infantry sepoys, are infinitely cheaper than. Europeans; in fact 
they cost the State only their pay and clothing, and may be raised in.any number and 
at any time. 

In the eyes of the Natives it is a service (Velite compared with that of the infantry, and 
men of the highest caste, the greatest courage and bodily vigour, are always ready to enlist 
in this corps. The golundauze battalion of this establishment is not surpassed by any 
regiment in your service, and the devoted bravery and martial appearance of the Mahratta 
golundauze, during the war of 1803*4-5, will long be remembered in this army. 

“ In 
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“ In the routine of ordinary duty in these provinces, small parties of artillery are in per¬ 
petual requisition for detachment duty in the hot season and raips with sepoy corps, and 
many similar detachments are stationed constantly with one or two guns at frontier and 
outposts^ All the European troops, except on occasions of indispensable necessity, are 
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at once humane and economical, should not prevail as well with artillery as with infantry 5 
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Native troops are supposed to fly: but experience has uniformly shown that the golrin- 
dauze of the Mahratta armies stood to their guns to the last, and were there cut down, 
lung after their infantry had left the field. Yet both these classes were of the same materials 
'as our own Native soldiery, and the difference notoriously observed on the occasions above 
stated arose from the golundauze being the flower of their armies, and from the romantic 
extent to which they pushed the point of honour of not abandoning their guns to the last 
extremity. ■ ■■ V : - 

“ In truth it may be observed, that as mere practical artillerists, these men have nothing 
to learn from us, and that if it ever had been possible for us to have prevented the Natives 
from learning the use of artillery, it is, at least in the present day, wholly out of the ques¬ 
tion. The practical part of the profession of an artillerist has always been especially cul¬ 
tivated in the Native armies; their ordnance is cast with equal elegance and skill to our 
own; and all the Native states of the smallest note cast their cannon. The efficient state of 
Ameer Khan’s train of horse artillery, as reported to the Commander-in-chief by an able 
officer of the Royal Artillery, stands on our records. Such was the vigour and imitative 
skill of the Nepaulese ordnance department, that during the short period of our hostility 
they found time to fabricate carriages of patterns till then novel to ourselves, in a manner not 
to be distinguished, as it is said, from the produce of our old establishment at Cossipore. 
The resident at Catmandhoo was invited to witness there a practice (which he describes as 
having been very good) with mortars of their own casting. With such matters in proof 
before us, your Honourable Court will not be surprised at the conviction we solemnly 
express, that in the mere practical part of the art there is little, if anything, left for the 
European artilleryman to communicate to the Native. It is in the higher branches of the 
profession, in the theoretic and scientific parts alone, that our superiority consists, arid 
must ever continue to be found, so long as a mathematical arid philosophical education 
continue unknown to and unappreciated by the inhabitants of these countries, and sb long 
as the scientific inquiry and discoveries in the arts are confined to the European nations. 
But we appeal to your Honourable Court, whether every thing of this sort be, not as 
much a dead letter to the ordinary European soldier as to the Rajpoot; and if this position 
be granted, we may be allowed to doubt of the superiority of the former over the latter, as 
an artilleryman, excepting in those qualities of bodily energy and vigour which are not 
communicable. 

11 If these notions be well founded, the only real superiority which your artillery pos¬ 
sesses will be found to consist in the education and ability of your officers; and the sole 
defect of the golundauze establishment, is this, that the frugality of your successive 
Governments has caused them hitherto to deny to the excellent materials of which that 
corps is formed the advantage of a regular and adequate body of officers. Judging by the 
experience of more than forty years, during which golundauze establishments have been con¬ 
stantly in a progression of successive enlistments and abolition, we feel inclined to express 
to your Honourable Court our firm conviction, that the nature and demands of this service 
will render it quite as impossible to dispense with this description of force in future as it 
has proved to be heretofore; and we accordingly are most solicitous to call the attention of 
your Honourable Court to that which, under all the circumstances of the case, appears to 
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« the most politic and desirabic.in.he 
SST SKTdl the good of whidh cither branch i» Me. —ball 

fe'XSSSSlS&el •• was most destructive," and *the enemy served 
l With re.pcc. to the »injustice of 
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the dominions of a foreign prince, wei app i F ' • • a jj v fa x \ ie performance of 

^S&tSTuboth prince and people should not take offence 
at our pretensions, and entertain suspicions of out designs. . , • 

« The strongest objections to the subsidiary system are founded on itstendency to J»*- 
lise the useful'energies of the Native 

them in the estimation of their subj » ' , 8 <l- t j on 0 f those states into which it is 

ijJSSnnd'h, p^pSt * our interfemice^tbeir internal affairs becomes more 
freq uent and minute will all those evils be aggravated and acceiei a led. 

3 « As to the impolicy of displacing the Native sirdars, and of thereby exciting a feeling 

3a3S^W§^*KE3S 

S2?ve coLukS appointing oneto each brigade? this wss » rank formerly attatnahlc m 
our own army, but which was abolished many years ago. 

» wohM appear from Lord Hati ng,’ ^.‘gS % 

in the service of Sindia, fiom the general^# , ffi ° ■ ,u e serv ice of our allies 

to aspire to the highest rank even in this line of the mi- 
litai } , ft r > . British officers employed in the service of oor allies are in a 
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eijjoy are calculated to render the officers serving with our own battalions dissatisfied with 
their condition/'’ 

Mr, Hastings Irimselt, although the system introduced into the Vizier’s army originated 
with him, appears eventually to have felt the force of this objection. 

I obser ved (says he) some evils growing out of the system, which in my opinion 

xnore than counterbalanced its expected advantages, had they been realized in their 
fullest extent. The remote stations of these troops placing the commanding officers be¬ 
yond the notice and control of the Board, afforded too much opportunity and tempta¬ 
tion for unwarrantable emoluments, and excited the contagion of peculation and rapa¬ 
city throughout the whole army. 

“ The numbers, influence, and enormous amount of the salaries, pensions, and emolu¬ 
ments of the Company’s servants, civil and military, in the Vizier’s service, had become 
an intolerable burthen on the revenue and authority of his Excellency, and exposed us to 
the envy and resentment of the whole country, by excluding the Native servants and ad¬ 
herents of the Vizier from the rewards of their services and attachment.” 

The officers so employed are placed in a situation of difficulty; they owe indefeasible 
allegiance to the British Government, and they owe service to the prince from whom they 
receive pay. In ease of a rupture between the British Government and the prince by 
whom they are employed they must either abandon their allegiance or desert the power 
which pays them. It is not a satisfactory answer to this objection to say, that the prince 
by whom they are employed knows that he must lose their services in the contingency 
alluded to, for in point of fact they receive their appointment, not from his government, 
but from ours. ' :v; : 

5. The last objection which has been stated is, “ that in the event of mutiny in our 
own armies, the Native (and even the European officers, if they should be implicated) 
might find in the regular corps of our allies a corresponding spirit, which might serve to 
aggravate and spread the evil.” 

Amongst the various subjects involved in this discussion; we must not entirely overlook 
the difficulties which have occasionally occurred from the temper and disposition of the 
European officers in the Company’s service. Removed at an early period of life from 
their native country, their attachment to their homes, their families and connexions, 
these attachments are unavoidably weakened, and they are consequently more liable 
to the operation of feelings of discontent and dissatisfaction than persons otherwise in¬ 
structed. 

On the 8th August 1814, the resident at Hydrabad having applied for certain European 
and Natite non-commissioned officers and privates to assist in drilling the Russel brigade. 
Sir Thomas Hislop recorded his reasons tor objecting to the measure, in the following 
terms: . . . 

fC Because the nature of that duty renders the individuals employed upon it liable to 
contract habits and to imbibe hopes of advancement which tend to make them unsettled 
and disaffected in their: subsequent progress through our own service, when they find 
that such hopes are not realized. 

Because the intimacies which they naturally form with Natives in the Nizam’s service 
too often lead to the forming and disseminating of prejudices and opinions hostile to the 
interests of the Honourable Company, and expose their allegiance to be corrupted by the 
intrigues of designing persons, of whom there cannot be a doubt that many exist at the 
court and in the city of Hydrabad. 

<c Returning to their regular duties, these men may become the means of traitorous 
communication between the Nizam’s subjects and the soldiers of the Company. Their 
fidelity has been shaken, and a fitter medium than them for the machinations of treason 
cannot well be imagined. 
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vice, when they find that such hopes are not realized, I have to observe, that whenever a 
party of our sepoys return to their own corps from the duty in question, they uniformly 
receive a present in money from the officer commanding the Nizam’s brigade, and that the 
party by whom they are relieved will scarcely expect a reward different from that which 
they know to have been given to those who have preceded them/ 3 ' 

4, Of Interference having for its object the lieformation of the Civil and Military 

Administration of our Allies. 

.‘■■'■j . '.v- r ^... 'Owrfe. . ' ' \ 

In a preceding page it has been stated, that some of the subsidiary treaties contain a sti- 
pufetion empowering the British Government, in certain cases, to interfere in the internal 
administration of allied states. 

By the treaty concluded in the year 1798 with Saadut Ali, the subsidy was increased 
from 55,50,000 rupees to 76,00,000 rupees per annum, in consequence of the necessity 
which had then arisen of augmenting the number of British troops stationed in Oude. 
Op this occasion Lord Teignmouth introduced into the treaty an article, which stipu- * 
feted that the Vizier should, in concert with the British Government, retrench the super¬ 
fluous charges of his public establishments. At this period of time the Vizier’s military 
establishments are said to have consisted in the whole of 10,800 horse, fifty-five battalions 
of infantry, a considerable body of artillerymen, and 10,000 peons, or armed attendants; 
the maintenance of this force cost nearly seventy lacs of rupees per annum, which the 
collectors or aumils deducted from the revenues paid to government; but of this large 
sum a part only was received by the troops, who were constantly kept in arrear. This 
circumstance produced and fostered that spirit of mutiny and passion for plunder which 
rendered them more formidable to the inhabitants than to a foreign enemy. The aumils, 
in order to appease that spirit of mutiny, annually granted to the troops assignments on 
those districts in which the land-rents were with the greatest difficulty collected, namely, 
those held by powerful zemindars, who, being disaffected to the government, both from 
the oppressive exactions to which they had been subjected and from their own turbulent 
and rebellious disposition, had not for many years paid any rent beyond the amount 
which could be levied by military force. To enable them to resist the revenue collectors, 
as well as to coerce their own peasantry and to commit depredations on their weaker neigh¬ 
bours, these zemindars retained in their service from 10,000 to 20,000 men each, and had 
erected small forts, many of which were of sufficient strength to withstand for several 
weeks a siege of the Vizier’s troops, and sometimes to set their utmost efforts at com¬ 
plete defiance. 

With reference to this state of things, the government at home, in a letter dated 15th 
May 1799, observed : “ The large, useless, and expensive -military establishment within 
the Oude dominions appears to us to be one of the principal objects of economical re¬ 
form, and we have much satisfaction in finding that the subject has already come under 
your consideration.” 

The evil, however, remained uncorrected at the period when Lord Wellesley opened 
with Saadut All the negotiation which terminated in the treaty of November 1801. 

Writing to the resident at Lucnow, on the 23d of December 1798, Lord Wellesley 
thus expressed himself: “ The state of the Vizier’s own troops is a most, pressing evil. To 
you I need not enlarge on their inefficiency and insubordination. My intention is to 
persuade his Excellency, at a proper season, to disband the whole of his own army, with 
the exception of such part of it as may be necessary for the purposes of state or of collec¬ 
tion of revenue. In the place of the armed rabble which now alarms the Vizier and in¬ 
vites his enemies, I propose to substitute an increased number of the Company’s regi¬ 
ments of infantry and cavalry.’’ 

The 
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The additional’force destined for the Vizier’s service was— : ; 

4 regiments of Native cavalry. 

<5 regiments (12 battalions) of Native infantry. 

1 battalion of artillery. 

of which the first division entered the Oude territories on the 15th ot January 1800. ? 

Before the end of February 1800 orders were issued by the Vizier for commencing the 
discharge of his own battalions, a measure which, by extreme good management, was 
to a great extent carried into effect without bloodshed or much commotion. 

In a letter to the resident, dated the 22d January 1801, Lord Wellesley says, “ TheVizier 
is already apprized that I have long lamented the various defects of the system by which 
the affairs of his Excellency’s government are administered. Conscious of the same de¬ 
fects, his Excellency has repeatedly expressed a wish to correct them bythe aj£«»ianceof 
the British Government. The continuance of the present system will exhaust the country 
to such a degree, as to preclude the possibility of realizing the subsidy, hi place o, nve~ 
terate and growing abuses must be substituted a wise and benevolent plan of governmc rtj 
calculated to inspire the people with confidence in the security of property and of life, u 
encomage industry ; and to establish order and submission to the just authority of the 
state, on the solid* foundations of gratitude for benefits received.and e^ctat|n 
tinued security. Having maturely considered these circumstances with the attention and 
deliberation which the importance of the subject requires, I am satisfied that no effectual 
security can be provided against the ruin of the province of Oude, until the exclusi ve ma¬ 
nagement of the civil and military government of that country shall be transferred to the 
Company, under suitable provisions for the maintenance of his Excellency and ot his 
family. 'No other remedy can effect any considerable improvement in the resources of 
the state, or can ultimately secure its external safety and internal peace. 

More than thirty years have elapsed since this opinion was delivered, during which 
time the evils of misrule have subsisted in Oude; and there is now but too much reason to 
fear that the remedy projected by Lord Wellesley must be resorted to. On fuithei ic lec¬ 
tion, his Lordship was restrained by the force of circumstances to adopt an arrangement 
which appeared to be calculated to mitigate, if not to remove the evils of which he com- 
plained, and at all events to contract the limits within which those evils operatec. 

Bythe treaty of 1801, the security of the subsidy was provided for by the cession 
of about one-half of the Vizier’s territories. The exercise of the authority oL he B it sh 
Government over the remainder of his country was provided for »o 
“ And the Honourable the East-India Company hereby guarantee to 
Vizier, and to his heirs and successors, the possession ot the territories 
to his Excellency after the territorial cession, together with the and 

authority within the said dominions. His Excellency engages 

reserved dominions such asystem ofadministratiorr(to be earned in o ^ . T , 

officers) as shall be conducive to the prosperity of his subjects, and be calculated tc 
secure the lives and property of the inhabitants ; and his Excellency Will always advise 
with,, and act in conformity to the counsel of the officers of the said Honourable Com¬ 
pany. ,v - 

The frequency with which the Vizier's government required the aid of our troops m 
coercing refractory zemindars and demolishing _their forts, at length induced t e over- 
nor general, LordW, to call upon Saadut All to correct those vices m the; »3J«Uapof 
his administration to which the rebellious conduct of 

(now Lieutenant-colonel) Baillie was instructed, in a letter dated 28th pccemberlBlO to 
bring under his Excellency’s notice the stipulation above ^jted. Lord Mmto a^e 
same time addressed a letter to Saadut Ali suggesting the outline of a plan of reform. 
This proposal having been disregarded, the resident declared that t the future a..sistance 
or support of a single soldier of the British army, to the (then) present baneful system of 
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assessment and collection, or to any of its instruments in t he persons of his Excellency’s 
annuls, was totally out of the question, and that under all these circumstances it behoved 
his Excellency to consider under what so beneficial arrangement as the plan suggested by 
the British Government the resources of his country would be realized, and the internal 
tranquillity of his dominions secured against the probable insurrection of the landholders, 
the effect of oppression and despair ?” 

In his dispatch reporting his proceedings the resident says: “A firm and decided 
refusal of the future assistance of our troops to support the proceedings of the annuls, or 
to coerce the defaulting zemindars, must of necessity have the desired effect in a very 
limited time; and a declaration of this resolution on the part of the Government, in a direct 
address to the Vizier, would, I humbly conceive, be of use in accelerating the accomplish¬ 
ment of the object.” 

The Vice-president in Council (Lord Minto being then absent) was of opinion that the 
course recommended by the resident would bring into immediate question the continuance 
or dissolution of the relations established by treaty, an extremity which it was desirable 
to avoid. He was therefore directed to suspend the negotiation, but to intimate to his 
Excellency, that the British Government was much disappointed at his opposition to the 
salutary measures which had been recommended to his adoption. 

The progress and unsuccessful result of the negotiation was reported to the Court of 
Directors, in a letter dated the 15th October 1811,* of which the following are the con¬ 
cluding paragraphs : 

Where the lands are let in farm, they are leased on exorbitant terms. The farmer, 
with a view both to fulfil his engagements and to secure a profit to himself during the 
limited period of his tenure, naturally exercises rigour and oppression within the limits of 
his authority. When the lands are held aumanee (which is the case with at least a moiety 
of the Vizier’s dominions), that is, placed under the charge of an officer of the government 
appointed to collect the revenue, that officer is rendered responsible for the realization of 
the imposed juinma, and the excess of the assessment is generally such as cannot be levied 
without extortion, violence, and injustice When a compliance with such demands is 
refused, the farmer, aumil, or officer represents the zemindar to he a defaulter and rebel, 
and urges the necessity of employing troops for his coercion. Thus the Vizier employs the 
British troops as the instrument of those wide extended exactions, while their presence, 
and the knowledge of the obligations imposed on the British Government to suppress dis¬ 
orders within his Excellency’s country, precludes that natural remedy which overstrained 
and unprotected oppression carries within itself. 

“ Disappointed in our endeavours to relieve the British Government from the necessity 
of supporting the activity of a system of rapacity and injustice, without assuming a degree 
of interference in the internal concerns of the Vizier’s dominions which would amount to 
the absolute control of his Excellency’s authority, no alternative seems left but the esta¬ 
blishment of and exercise of that right of investigation and arbitration which is described 
in our last instructions to the resident. This course of proceeding, however, supposing it 
to be unobstructed by the perverted interests and artifices of the Vizier, can only be ex¬ 
pected to remedy the evils complained of in a very partial degree. The abuses of a system 
radically vicious must continue to exist, and, under the most favourable operation of the 
proposed arrangement, we can only hope in some cases to be the means of preventing spe¬ 
cific acts of injustice, and to avoid the pain and discredit of enforcing exactions by the 
British arms.” 

The Government at home (18th February 1814) deeply regretted that the negotiation 
so ably and zealously conducted by Colonel Baillie had failed of success. They were of 
opinion, that, the refusal of the Vizier to accede to a specific plan of reform could not he 
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tion of the treaty as to warrant the British Govern m 
am oi us troops to suppress insurrections : but at the same time they fully rec 
right of arbitration in all cases when the troops were required to enforce the < 
the Vizier’s officers. 

A pointed remonstrance from Lord Minto, dated 8th May 1812, drew fre 
a reluctant acknowledgment of the necessity of reform : but he evaded the a 
plan proposed by his Lordship, whose final address to Saadut Ah, date 
warned him not to expect that the British Government, by whatever hands 
administered, would shrink from the performance of its duty, however painful it might bt 
to discharge it. The Vizier’s reply expressed acquiescence m the Governor-getiei,a At 
propositions, but in a tone of sullen reluctance and discontent that left no hope of Ins 
cordial adoption of the measures of reform to which he had given his consent. 

When the Vizier’s letter reached Calcutta, the Marquis of Hastings (then Earl of Mona) 
had assumed the combined offices of Governor-general and Commander-in-chief. Con¬ 
ceiving that the feelings of Saadut Ali had been irritated by the tone in which the inform 
and many points of minor importance had been pressed upon his attention, Lord 1 iastnigs 
Instructed'Colonel Baillie to confine his negotiations to the main question. His Lordslnp, 
in a letter dated 7th January 1814, assured the Vizier that it was his anxious desire and 
that of his colleagues to uphold his Excellency’s dignity, but that his interests and our 
were so inseparably interwoven, that it would be criminal in us did we not offer him iut 
best advice in any conjuncture which we might think pregnant with evil; that on this 
ground we had Urged him to adopt arrangements of reform, as the only mode of avoiding 
a convulsion not to be quelled but by applications of our force that would be discreditable 
to us, and which we consequently could not make for his support ; that it was dishonour¬ 
able to the British arms to he employed in enforcing acts of injustice. Lord Hastings 
therefore entreated the Vizier to co-operate with him, in manly confidence, to maintain 
the united interests of the two governments firm and unshaken, promising that it should 
be his study to forbear, as tar as his duty would permit, from agitating any minor ques¬ 
tions which might be unpalatable to his Excellency. His Lordship, in conclusion, in¬ 
formed the Vizier that Colonel (then Major) Baillie had his entire confidence, arid 
entreated him to attend to the communications of that ofncei. ;■ 

This temperate appeal elicited from Saadut Ali a profusion of complimentary expres¬ 
sions and assurances of attachment to the British Government, but the Vizier careful y 
avoided any promise of adopting the arrangements which had been so often recommend¬ 
ed to him. , T - • 

Under these untoward circumstances, Lord Hastings ceased to press upon the Vizier 
any specific plan, but called upon him to propose a plan of bis own. In a letter fo tie 
Secret Committee, dated 3d March 1814, Lord Hastings says, I have succeeded in bung¬ 
ing the Nabob Vizier into perfect good temper, and he now cheerfully engages to do all 
which has long been matter of fretful contest between the two governments. do not 
speak of this as a light advantage. We are now on such terms, that I could, with confi¬ 
dence of success, apply to him for a loan to the Company in ease of sudden emergency, 
a step from which shame would have debarred me had our bickering continued. It is an 
eventful resource of no common importance, when you consider that fromi no othei quar¬ 
ter was such aid attainable. Add to this, that the sinews ot war which the Vizier might 
have withheld from us would have been secretly furnished to those whom he might have 
regarded as wreaking a vengeance in which he had his share. 

On the night of the 11th July 1814, Saadut Ali, who had for some weeks complained of 
ill health, was suddenly taken ill, and expired before medical assistance could, be brought. 
Bv the prompt and judicious measures of Colonel Baillie, Ctyiizee-oo-Dien Khan, the el¬ 
dest son of the deceased, was placed upon the musnud, withput the swiailest; interrup¬ 
tion of the public tranquillity; and the supposed design of bhums-oo-Dowlah, the late 
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started all manner of difficulties in opposition to the request of the British Government 
for permission to cross his borders in pursuit of these bold depredators 


Letter from 
S. Jones, Esq. 


A boat coming from Calcutta with treasure was plundered at a place called Mukrah, 
’ .bout £12,000 carried clear oft. It had been ascertained that 


near Monghyr, and about —.* —- - . . , n , , 

a person named Mirhban Sing, the son of one of the king of Oudc s 

planned and executed this robbery. He had stationed hunselt in the neighbourhood o 
Calcutta, and having watched the departure of the treasure, never lost sight of it until it 
reached the place where the robbery was committed. The magistrate ascertained and 
pointed out the places where the plunder had been deposited, a[ ' , ^ am ^ d J h ^ vl ' lage ’ n 
the neighbourhood of which Mirhban Sing with a gang of about 200 matchlock-men ie- 
sided. ’a party of the subsidiary force proceeded to the place, but was obliged to reale 
without effecting the seizure of any of the gang or recovering any part of the plundered 
uropertv- Mirhban Sing had himself proceeded on a new plundering expedition, in the 
character of a rajah performing a journey, and escorted by his men in the uniform of 
the Company’s sepoys. Captain Anqueti), who commanded the party above mentioned, 
stated that the robbers knew of the march of his detachment, and watched its mo .ions 
fven from the moment it quitted cantonments. He added, “ I am credibly informal that 
the robbers never retain any part of their plunder in ov near their residence; but '.hat 
Mirhban distributes it by portions among the surrounding zemindars, who return it on 
application. If he chances to be in want, he is sure of receiving sums of considerable 
amount, promising (which he faithfully performs) to reimburse them with double the 
amount of their loan on the return of himself and party from their plundering exclusions. 
His emissaries extend to Calcutta, Benares, Poouah, Agra, Delhi, and Lahore, and it is 
generally.from• the vicinity of these remote cities that he returns with large booty, i ra¬ 
velling (as already observed) with all the etiquette ot a Rajah escorted by sepoys, it? 
plunder is carried off, not only with safety, but without the risk of incurring suspicion, 
lie played the trick, however, once too often: he and his party were discovered and 
apprehended. . , . 

From a return of serious decatties (or gang robberies) committed in the W estern Iro- 
vinces by gangs from Oude, from 1815 to 1820, it appears that forty individuals; had 
been killed, and 174 wounded by robbers, and that property to the value of 1, - ,8 o 
rupees had been carried off. 


I 

For several successive seasons large detachments of the subsidiary troops were constant¬ 
ly in the field, and employed in quelling insurrections and capturing forts. From the tenor 
of the correspondence of the acting resident, Major Raper, and the officers command ing 
detachments, no doubt appeared to have suggested itself as to the justice and equity of the 
several demands which they had been required to enforce, except in the instance, of Lap- 
tain Andree, who pointed out some apparently gross instances of oppression, and expressed 
in very free terms the disgust which he felt in being engaged in such a service. 


On the receipt of a letter from Major Raper, dated 5th January 1823, pointing out the 
necessity of again putting our troops in motion to support the authority of the aumiis, 
Mr. Adam, who in the interval between Lord Hastings’ departure and the arrival ot 
Lord Amherst exercised the functions of Governor-general, proceeded to frame instruc¬ 
tions to Mr. Ricketts, who had then been appointed to the office of resident at Lucknow. 
After recapitulating former transactions, it was observed that on no occasion had the en¬ 
tire reliance of the aumiis on the British troops for the realization of their revenues, and 
the length to which armed interference was carried in the ordinary business ot the coun l y 
been more pointedly evinced, than in the acting resident’s above-mentioned despatch. 
To explain the particular directions which were given to Mr. Ricketts for the guidance 
of his conduct would involve too much detail. The following extracts must suffice: 
“ Adverting to the total extinction of all confidence, and to the highly ■ refiae ory anc eon 
tumaeious spirit fostered in the numerous large talookdars ot Oude, duiing a long series^ 
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of years, by the vices and mismanagement of the government, we confessed our apprehen¬ 
sion,that even the equitable object of asettlement adjusted on fair and moderate principles, 
for a term of years, might not, in the first instance, be effectible by his Majesty's officers 
without direct arid active interference on the part of the resident and officers appointed 
to aid him in that duty. We directed the resident, therefore, in the conferences which 
he would hold with the King on the important subject of our instructions, to sound his 
Majesty on the latter point, whilst distinctly and unreservedly urging upon him, under 
our orders, the absolute necessity of bis undertaking to effect some such settlement as that 
above recomhieiHled, at least through the medium of his own officers. The objections 
to be anticipated were, that his dignity, authority, and consequence would be lessen¬ 
ed in the eyes of his subjects and of others by any co-operation of the resident, in reply 
we observer}, it might fairly be asked which state of things was the least likely to injure 
the credit of his Majesty’s government and to affect his personal consequence in the eyes 
of his subjects and of foreign states, viz, the continuance of the existing anarchy, and 
contempt of and resistance to authority which can be kept down only by the constant em¬ 
ployment of the troops of his ally, who, acting under the general orders of the resident, 
of necessity exercise the right of judging between his Majesty’s officers and his people, 
in questions relating purely to the ordinary business of the country—or his consenting 
to avail himself of the aid of that ally for the more noble and benign purpose of restoring 
confidence to his subjects, of laying the foundation of their future prosperity, and of 
striking at the root of the perpetual interference now exercised in his affairs in the shape 
of military coercion, by the formation of a just and moderate settlement? We begged 
further that the resident would earnestly assure his Majesty, that he could not more 
anxiously desire the maintenance of his just authority throughout his dominions than the 
British Government did, and principally for this reason : that neither could they be well 
governed, nor could the necessity for the frequent employment of the British troops be 
removed, until such should be the case. 

Referring to what formerly passed when the question of reform was agitated at the 
court of Lucknow, we remarked that it might be advisable to explain distinctly, that the 
British Government, far from wishing to force upon his Majesty a system closely analogous 
to that established in its adjoining provinces,, desired only that lie should revert to the 
usages and institutions of his own country in better times; and that should his Majesty, 
therefore, be pleased to tender from himself a well-digested plan of reformed adminis¬ 
tration, founded on a careful and advised reference to those points, it would be welcomed 
with much satisfaction by us, as likely to prove both more effectual and more popular 
than any system which we could devise.” 

Th<^negotiation, which was conducted by Mr. Ricketts in conformity to the tenor of the 
foregoing instructions, failed in its main object, and left uncorrected those deep-rooted 
evils whose removal appears to be nearly hopeless unless the British Government should 
resort to the extreme measure of assuming the direct management of the King’s affairs. 
The actual state of those affairs, according to the latest advices, will appear on reference 
to a minute of Lord William Bentinck’s, which forms a number of the Appendix. 

Mysore . 

The right of the British Government to interfere, in certain cases, in the internal govern¬ 
ment of the state of Mysore, is founded on the fourth and fifth Articles of the subsidiary treaty 
of the 8th July 1799.* 

During 


* Art. 4 And whereas it is indispensably necessary, that effectual and lasting security should be provided against 
any failure in the funds destined to defray either the expenses of the permanent military force in time of peace, or the 
extraordinary expenses described in the 3d Article of the present treaty: it is hereby stipulated and agreed between 
the contracting parties, that whenever the Governor-general in Council of Fort William in Bengal shall have reason 
to apprehend such failure in the funds so destined, the said Governor-general in Council shall be at liberty and shall 

vi. 2 O 2 have 
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During the mirtority of the Rajah* Purneah, fulfilling the office of regent* exercised 
not only a supervision' but a searching control over the conduct of each department* atrd 
all orders emanated from him. At the age of seventeen (1800) the Rajah assumed the rehis 
of government, under the tutelage of the resident, and a council of three members w*ls 
appointed, which relieved the prince from the details of management, but left to him the 
general supervision of his own concerns. He succeeded to a well-organized government, 



thority to which he had been unaccustomed, had charms for the Rajah at first, and it is said 
that before he had attained the age of twenty- one ,he .gave, promise, from his attention to 
public affairs and the ability he displayed in conducting business, together with the 
urbanity of his manners, of becoming a blessing to the country* At that age, however, 
his mind became sated with the possession of power, the propel* exercise of which he 
regarded as irksome in proportion as it encroached on his time, and,interfered with those 
pleasures to which he was addicted. He gradually relinquished his authority, and giving 
himself up wholly to his passions, lavished his vast treasures upon his favourites. Purneartf 
did not long survive the privation of the power which belonged to his fbviSler Station bC*- 
regent, and on the death of that distinguished Native statesman there remained no One to 
whom the Rajah was disposed to confide the charge of his government. Since that time 
the nunisters of the day, under the title of dCwan, attempted to perform the task Which 
the regent Purneah imposed on himself, of a personal supervision of every department f 
but each had successively failed; and the influence exercised by the private associates of 
the prince and the followers of his court left the minister to shape his course between his 
duty or his interest on the one hand, and the conciliation of his sovereign and the courtly 
on the other* ;• , : • / ••';■ ^ W hyM- ■ • 

As long as the treasures accumulated by Purneah lasted, the people only suffered from 
the neglect of the public officers, since a supply still renmined to purchase the gratifica¬ 
tion Of the sensual, appetites of the Rajah and to allay the cupidity of his favourites. 

When at length the treasures were exhausted, the courtiers were suffered to sell all the 
offices of government, from that of foujdar, which brought the price of 10,000 rupees, to 
that of sheikdar, at 100 rupees. The repetition of these sales, and the frequent removal of 
these officers, which became the fertile source of wealth to the courtiers, induced others to 
withhold payment for a lengthened period, so that the prices, instead of being paid at 
x, ‘: '""f;-);‘' r : ' 11 ohee; 

have full power and right either to introduce such regulations and ordinances aS he shall deem expedientfor the internal 
management and collection of the revenues, or for the better ordering of any other branch and department of the govern¬ 
ment of Mysore, or to assume and bring under the direct management of .the servants of the said Company : t3ehauder 
such part or parts of the territorial possessions of his ifiglmess Maha Rajah Mysore Kishna, Rajah Oodiaver Behauder, 
as shall appear to him, the said Governor-general in Council, necessary to render the said funds sufficient and available, 
either in time of peace or war. >, ~ v 

Art. 5. And it is hereby further agreed, that whenever the said Governor-general in Council shall signify to the said 
Maha Rajah Mysore Kishna, Rajah Oodiaver Behauder, that it is become necessary to carry into effect the provisions 
of the 4th Article, his said Highness Maha Rajah Mysore Kishna, Rajah Oodiaver Behauder, shall immediately issue 
orders to his aumils or other officers, either for carrying into effect the said regulations and ordinances, according to thfc 
tenor of the 4*th Article, or for placing the territories required under the exclusive authority and control of the English 
Company Behauder; and in case his Highness shall not issticTgudtrorderS within ten days from the tithe when the appli¬ 
cation shall have been formally made to him, then the sakl Governor-general in Council shall be at liberty to issue orders 
by his own authority, either tor carrying into effect the said regulations and ordinances, or for assuming the management 
and collection of tine revenues of the said territories, as lie shall judge most expedient, for the purpose of securing the 
efficiency of the said military funds, and of providing for the effectual protection of the country and the welfare of 
the people. Provided always, that whenever and so long as any parlor parts of his said Highness’s territories shall 
be placed and shall remain under exclusive authority and control of the said East-India Company, the Governor-general 
in Council shall render to his Highness a true and faithful account of the revenues and produce of the territories so 
assumed: provided also, that in no case whatever shall his Highness’s actual receiptor annual income, arising out of his 
territorial revenue, be less than the suin of one lac of star pagodas, together with one-fifth of the net revenues of the whole 
of the territories ceded to him by the oth Article of the treaty of Mysore; which sum of one lac of star pagodas, together 
with the amount of one- fifth of the said net revenues, the East-lndia Company engages at all times, and in every possible 
case, to secure and cause to be paid for his Highness’s use. 
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ice, were discharged by instalments, and were eventually rented at a fixed sum annually, 
lade payable to the patrons of each; Thus every incumbent was suffered to hold bis 
office till some one else made a more advantageous offer, and then the renter was expelled 
on the plea of complaints against his administration, of which it was not difficult to produce 
many whenever it suited the convenience of the courtiers to bring them forward. 

The court of justice established by Purgeah was early changed for another system, 
approaching in form that of our provincial courts many years ago, before the introduction 
of the modern project of grafting on it the practice of * tire best native governments. This 
innovation failed, and for many years there was scarcely a shadow of justice throughout 

the land. d. ; ‘/-v ’i '..■■■ .1 .■■■: \i . ‘ r 

Purneah’S court resembled very closely that of the Hindoo Sabbah, in which the king 
sat either in person or by delegate. It accompanied him whenever he went on his tours 
throughout his dominions, and was ever at hand for the administration of justice under 
the king’s eye. In ancient times, as a civil court, it was merely a court of appeal from 
other courts, or else tried causes of very great amount or interest. In the exercise of 
criminal jurisdiction, it was the court into which alone capital crimes could be brought 
for trial. 

In the time of Purneah the country was divided into departments, of which there were 
four, each under charge of a subedar, a title which has been changed to that of foiijdar, 

. and comprised from twenty to thirty districts or taiooks, at the head of each of which 
was an aumil. A talook contains several villages, and at the head of each village was 
a gowr or chief. 

The gowr, the aumil, and the subadar, were within their respective spheres competent to 
seize and confine offenders, as well as to try and order the trial of civil suits. These courts 
were in use at an early period of Purneali’s administration, and the judicial system owed 
much of its success to the continued exertions of aii extraordinarily vigorous mind, sup¬ 
ported % the exercise of absolute power.* 

The effects which might have been anticipated as likely to result from the iaxitv of the 
Rajah’s supervision, and from the venality of the instruments employed in the adminis¬ 
tration of his government, were brought to light in the year 1830, by the resident’s com¬ 
munications to the Governor in council at Fort St. George. Insurrections of an extensive 
and serious nature had broken out in various parts of Mysore : for their suppression, the 
Rajah’s troops having been found to he inadequate, the aid of the subsidiary force became 
requisite. The government of Fort St. George appear to have been for a considerable 
period ill-informed of the state of affairs in Mysore, and to have been surprised at the 
arrival of a crisis, which it is evident must end in the temporary supersession of the 
Rajah’s fihthority. * ; • • 

Travancore. 

The right of the British Government to introduce regulations and ordinances for the 
internal management and collection of the revenues of Travancore is founded upon the 
5th and 6th Articles of the treaty of I805.f The circumstances which led to the conclusion 
of that treaty have been explained in a preceding part of this memoir. 

■ 1 .About 

* The foregoing particulars are derived from an historical statement by Col. Briggs. 

t Art. 5* Whereas it is indispensably necessary that effectual and lasting security should be provided against, 
any failure in the funds destined to defray either the expenses of the permanent military force in time of peace, or the 
extraordinary expenses described in the preceding article of the present treaty: it is hereby stipulated and agreed 
between the contracting parties, that whenever the Governor-general .in Council at Fort William in Bengal shall 
have reason to apprehend such failure in the funds so destined, the said Governor-general in Council shall be 
liTim-tv and shall have full DOWer and riirht. either t.n infrnrfiiee «neh , 
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or war; find, as .it is explained in tlie succeeding article, to place * the territories acquired 
under the exclusive authority and control of the Company;’ in other words, to assume the 
entire administration of the territory so to be assigned. 

“ It only remains, therefore, to consider whether it is expedient at once to exercise » 
cither of the rights above described, or to adopt some intermediate' and experimental mea- " 
sure, which may appear calculated 16 obtain the payment of our just demands upon the 
government of Travancore. | , * • . ' > 

'** After much reflection, 1 am decidedly of opinion that it is, on various accounts, u»- 
advisable to assume the immediate management of the country. 

“ If that hieasure were founded exclusively on those stipulations in the treaty which relate 
to the realization of the Company’s pecuniary demands, the Rajah would have some ground 
for requiring that we should renounce the administration as soon as the arrears are liqui¬ 
dated and unless the retention of the authority assumed should appear to be clearly 
necessary for securing the future payment of the subsidy, it might be difficult to resist that 
claim. I consider a temporary occupation of the government as subject to many objec¬ 
tions, the principal of which may be deemed the necessity of delivering back the people of 
Travancore to the oppressions of the Native system of government after they should have 
experienced the security and benefit of a British administration, and of abandoning all 
those who should have served us with fidelity during the period of our authority to the 
resentment of the Rajah and the private enmity of individuals whose pride or interest 
might have suffered by a just exercise of power. I am, therefore, disinclined to take the 
direct administration of the country into our hands, except under circumstances which 
would justify and require the permanent and final establishment of our authority in 
Ira van core. 

“ I am sensible that, notwithstanding these objections, the measure may become indis¬ 
pensable, as the only practicable means of recovering the arrears of pur demand; but the 
objections appear to me of sufficient weight to require that, before the step is taken, every 
effort should be made to accomplish in some other way the legitimate objects of this govern¬ 
ment. , ° 

“ I 'feel, at the same time, a strong repugnance, upon grounds more general than those 
already stated, to assume the government of Travancore, either as a temporary or a perma- 

• t measure. So radical a change in the nature of our relation to that country, and so 
1 a revolution in its own political state and constitution, must be deemed by that people, 
and by every other native government, equivalent to a conquest, as it would in truth be. 

It would be classed amongst those events which have created and still justify the jealousy 
so prevalent in Asia of the views with which we form our alliances, and would especially b'e 
regarded- as a new example of the consequences to be apprehended from a subsidiary 
engagement with the British Government. 

“ It is not necessary to contend that those considerations are so conclusive as to forbid 
the adoption of the measure in question in every possible cbiij uncture; it may indeed be 
admitted, that an absolute necessity may arise to supersede, both for the security of our 
own empire and for the protection and happiness of the people, a treacherous, oppressive, 
and vicious government, by substituting the direct sovereignty of the Company in the room 
of that influence and control, generally more offensive than efficient, which we exercise 
over ourdependent allies. Such indeed may be esteemed, if we consult either principle 
or ex; dence, the natural and inherent tendency of our subsidiary connections in India.” 

With the entire approbation of his own government, and the consent of the Rannee, 
Colonel Munro exercised the functions of dewan in addition to those of resident. It 
appears from a Report prepared by Colonel Munro, that the affairs of Travancore had been 
conducted by a gradation of officers, the principal of whom were designated karigars, * who 
exercised in their several stations the fiscal, magisterial, judicial, and'military functions, in 
■ ct . .’I i,*: . i professed 

* l. The Wallee-Survadtfy karigars; 2. The Survaddy karigars; 3. The karigars ; 4. The proworteecars. 
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professed subordinacy to the chief authorities of the state, whose control, however, was 
seldom felt.' V . V |i,.. r v, 

<k No description’’ says Colonel Munro, ct can produce an adequate impression of the 
tyranny, corruption, and abuses of this system; full of activity and energy in every thing 
mischievous, oppressive, and infamous, but slow and dilatory to effect any purpose of 
humanity, mercy, and justice. This body of public officers, united with each other on fixed 
principles of combination and mutual support, resented a complaint against one of their 
number as an attack upon the whole. Their pay was very small, and never issued from 
the treasury, but supplied from several authorized exactions made by themselves. They 
offered, on receiving their appointments, large nuzzers to the Rajah, and had afterwards 
to make presents on days of public solemnity, that exceeded the half of their pay. They 
realized, in the course of two or three years, large sums of money, and were generally 
subjected to a complete confiscation of their property for the benefit of the state: the 
Rajah, therefore, imposed no restraint on their rapacity, aware that their plunder would 
be transferred to his own treasury. Nor does it appear that this consideration had any eifect 
in checking their extortions: they calculated upon being able to conceal their property 
during their lives, and felt little concern as to the mode of its disposal on their death. On 
the part of the people, complaint was useless, redress hopeless ; they had only one remedy 
and that was bribery. This practice was universal, and it was one of the melancholy cir¬ 
cumstances in the situation of the people, that one of the greatest evils was necessarily 
resorted to as a good, to mitigate the still more intolerable grievances of injustice and 
oppression. Innocence was protected, justice obtained, and rights secured by bribes. 
These were also a still more efficacious means of injury, and their universal use produced 
an extraordinary spirit of avarice in the country ; for every man endeavoured to have a 
secret hoard of money, as the best protection of his liberty, property, and life. Attached 
to the karigars there was a regular gradation of accountants who managed the revenue 
accounts, and in general surpassed even the karigars themselves in extortion and plunder.” 

The former dewan had attempted to establish courts of justice, which failed to answer 
the intended purpose. To remedy the confusion which had been occasioned by a mixture 
of authorities, Colonel Munro introduced a system in some measure analogous to that 
which existed in the Company’s territories. He deprived the karigars of their judicial 
and magisterial, leaving them possessed of their fiscal and military functions; he instituted 
five subordinate courts, each having three judges, from whose decisions an appeal lay 
to a principal court at the seat of government, consisting of four judges including the 
jlewan. 

Colonel Munro also appointed darogas of police, with a competent number of peons; 
and lie revised the code of laws, continuing the Hindoo as the basis, but modifying it so 
as to adapt it to the various classes of subjects, including Christians and Mahomeduns, and 
to render it more conformable to local and immemorial usages. 

The home authorities by no means approved of the union of the offices of dewan and 
resident in thji same individual, and were apprehensive that the measure of depriving the 
karigars of their magisterial and judicial functions would have the effect of rendering that 
large body of officers disaffected to the British Government. They were moreover of 
opinion, that an attempt to assimilate the judicial and revenue system of administration in 
Travancore to that of the Company’s territories, was little calculated to suit the habits of 
a people, to whom it was presumed that the ancient and simple forms to which they were 
accustomed must be' more agreeable than the artificial and operose proceedings of regular 
courts of law. The despatch containing these observations was dated 10th August 1814, 
Before it reached India Colonel Munro had ceased to act in the capacity of dewan, which 
office had been conferred upon a native* 

The government of Fort St. George desired Colonel Munro to report the result of his 
several arrangements, and particularly to state whether the changes which he had intro¬ 
duced were viewed with satisfaction by the government and people of Travancore. In 

compliance 
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Subsidiary alliances, Colonel Munro expresses himself as follows: “ It would seem to be 
conformable to the designs (if Providence, and to the principles of humanity and true 
policy, that Our influence and porter should be rendered to the utmost practicable extent 
conducive to the happiness of those states, including both the sovereigns and their subjects. 

. A system of proceeding founded on the principle, that our engagements are contracted 
with the sovereigns only, without reference to the conduct or the welfare of tlie people, 
will, there is reason to apprehend, be productive of consequences unsuitable to the 
benevolent and generous views Of the British Government. The history of India, indeed 
of Asia, presents' a series of incessant; rebellions*, revolutions, and changes of dynasty, 
arising both from the tyranny, incapacity, arid crimes of rulers, and the ambition or cor¬ 
ruption of the people ; and our (Wn experience of the Indian sovereigns and ministers does 
“^ encourage a supposition that any material improvement of theif principles and talents 
Jo later tunes {''heir ftr> * i^ t*nii AtrinL,f 

arid relaxation, but its excesses 


Their government, left to itself, will exhibit both oppres- 
. r _ r _ _ Hp __ _ jces&eS will be restrained within bounds of comparative 

moderation by a fear of the people, and of the ambition of powerful chiefs ready to avail 
themselves of their discontent. But our alliance, and the presence of a British subsidiary 
force, removing that fear, leaves them at liberty to gratify without alarm their passions 
of ayarice and injustice. The minds of the sovereigns, labouring under a certain con¬ 
sciousness of inferiority and degradation from the political restraints of.alliance, often sink 
into a state of apathy or of sensual indulgence that incapacitates them for the duties of 
government. The evils suffered by the people are imputed to their alliance with strangers, 
^measure in itself sufficiently obnoxious to their prejudices to be regarded with aversion : 
they become our enemies, anxious to relieve their country from what they consider to be 
the principal source of its calamities. The weakness of a government among a people 
client to force rather than to the laws, and destitute of those motives and habits of 
RchmOnt to legitimate authority and the general good which are produced by religions 
* wal instruction, is usually attended with insubordination and anarchy. The excesses 
2 prince may have occasioned a degree of desolation in his country that renders its 
• assumption necessary in order to prevent its absolute ruin. The history of Oude, 
r ast thirty years, may perhaps illustrate these observations. Although in India the 
re the sole depositaries of the majesty and authority of their states, still our 
alliances can scarcely be considered as concluded with them alone, but with the states col¬ 
lectively which they govern ; and we ought perhaps, on principles of justice, to endeavour 
rather to, advance' the happiness of the whole, than consult only the personal claims and 
pretensions of the rulers ; to watch and guide the conduct both of the prince and the 
people, and lead them in the way rriost conducive to their mutual security and happiness. 
The prince will gradually learn to appreciate the benefits of our friendship; the people, 
grateful for the advantageous effects of our influence, wilLbe desirous of its permanency; 
and a result will be obtained worthy of the superiority in knowledge, morals, and virtue of 
the British nation. The degree in which our influence and interposition should be exerted 
must be determined entirely by circumstances, and it would be equally unadvisable to urge 
them too far as to adopt a system of withholding them entirely. Butin Travancore, the 
positive stipulations of the treaty authorized us to interpose our power for the amelioration 
of , its internal administration; and the Right Honoufahle the late Governor-general, in 
his instructions to the resident dated the 22d November 1809, stated, with reference to 
the considerations which appear to the Governor-general to render undesirable the as¬ 
sumption of the management of the revenues and the administration of any part of the coun¬ 
try of Travancore, 4 bis Lordship desires that you will submit to the deliberation of Govern¬ 
ment, as provided for in the treaty, any regulations and ordinances for the internal 
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management and collection of the revenues, which, in your judgment, would tend to secure 
the application of the real resources of the country to the payment of outstanding* and 
current ^leniarids/ I certainly was not induced to take charge of the office of dewan by 
any prospect of facility in the execution of its duties, for I saw that they would be labo¬ 
rious* arduous, and difficult. The principle of my proceedings was to conciliate both the 
Rajah and the people, and this could be accomplished only by conferring benefits on them. 

To please the Rajah, it was necessary that his authority, dignity, and revenues should fia 
maintained unimpaired, and especially that the burdens of the country should be speedily 
removed; and to please the people, it was requisite that the oppressions, the onerous? 
imposts, and ruinous monopolies under which they laboured should be abolished, measures 
which would of course decrease the revenues and the means of paying the debt. I how* 
ever cherished a hope, that by a system of activity, order, and justice, I might succeed in 
accomplishing those objects/ apparently irreconcileable. My-expectations werenot di$~ 
appointed : in less than three years* although I encountered far greater difficulties than I 
had anticipated, I succeeded in paying, besides the current subsidy, debts of eighteen lacs of 
rupees to the Company, and nearly six lacs to individuals ; in abolishing the most oppres¬ 
sive monopolies and taxes; in settling the affairs of the country on principles of justice 
and humanity; and I restored the management of the state to a native dewan, delivered 
from its burdens, with a greatly augmented revenue, and in a situation of complete internal 
tranquillity.” ; v ' 

In justification of the innovations introduced by him, Colonel Munro states that the 
land revenue system, though excellent in theory, was in practice oppressive and unjust, 
and that the Government was cheated by fictitious remissions, the amount of which went 
into the pockets of the officers. 

“ The ryots being almost universally unable to read or write, depended upon the ac¬ 
countants for a knowledge of their annual rents and balances, and seldom obtained receipts 
for their payments. The Rajah Was the general merchant of his country, and the royal 
commerce and monopolies destroyed its prosperity. Nearly the whole produce of the soil 
was in one shape or another engrossed by the government, while a most inadequate share 
of its value was accorded to the cultivator. Custom-houses Were established at every eight 
or ten miles, and duties exacted upon the transit of goods. ' ] 

“ The severe and oppressive character of the government appears to have arisen as 
much from the confederacy and bold iniquity of the public servants as from the tyranny of 
the Rajah. The officers, as before observed, were organized more on principles of mili¬ 
tary subordination than of civil polity, and were able with impunity to defraud their 
sovereign and to oppress his subjects. Thus actuated by uniform maxims of interest and 
combination, there was little prospect of their renouncing the system of conduct which 
they had pursued while they should retain the same constitution. 

“ It was extreriiely desirable,” adds Colonel Munro, “ to communicate a pacific dispo¬ 
sition to the government and the people of Travancore; the strict gradation of authority 
established among the karigars, and the entire command which they possessed over the 
services of the people, contributed to perpetuate military feelings in the country, arid to 
facilitate the means of commotion and insurrection. They were, in fact, at once military 
and civil governors, exercising absolute power in their districts. The investiture of their 
office was given by the Rajah with a sword^ and this weapon, together with the ensigns of 
their office, were carefully displayed wherever they appeared. The unlimited powers exer¬ 
cised by the karigars were pecotharly liable to abuse in their capacity of revenue servants. 

In absolute governments the conduct of the revenue servants requires generally to be 
observed with more jealousy and vigilance than that of the oilier public functionaries. The 
constant and authoritative intercourse which they have with the people, touching their pro¬ 
perty, and interests, gives them an influence which, if strengthened by the power of a 
magistrate or judge, will assuredly be perverted by the natives of India to purposes of cor¬ 
ruption and injustice. The authority of the karigars enabled them to prosecute the system 
of rapine, fraud, and coercion which I have described, and it was essential to the purity of 
r $ ) the'. 
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ars with a pr ivate intimation to disobey it, and it was conveyed from the 
jars to the karigars, and from the karigars to the proworteecars with 
juest.. If called to account, these officers asserted that they had transmitted the 
ad laid the blame of disobedience on their inferiors, and it was difficult to examine 
JO proworteecars. But any order favourable to the feelings or wishes of the kari- 
3 was carried into effect with the promptitude of military obedience. In fact respon- 
_ Jity could not be fixed; they had a kind of military constitution, without the laws, 
sanction, and discipline which prevent it from degenerating into anarchy and misrule. In 
pursuance of these considerations, the karigars have been gradually deprived of all direct 
authority over the people, and reduced to the situation of collectors, or rather receivers of 
the revenues; the offices of wailee-survaddy karigars and survaddy karigars have been 
abolished, together with their correspondent accountants; a karigar, under the title of 
tasildar, has been retained at the head of every mundaputwasil or district, with an ac¬ 
countant denominated sumpreddy pillah, and having a certain number of proworteecars 
under him. This plan admits of no evasion in complying with orders; and the duties of 
being confined to the collection of the land revenue, are executed with more 
icy. The influence of names is considerable, and the discontinuance of the title of 
jars will be attended with advantage.” 


For the administration of justice a court of appeal and eight zillah courts were formed. 
The judicial establishments were composed of the most learned and respectable Nairs, 
Brahmins, and Christians in the country ; they had liberal salaries, and their proceedings 
were to be regulated according to the Hindoo shasters and usages, and such fixed rules (not 
inconsistent with the shasters) as the Rajah might prescribe. 

The courts consisted of a Nair, or first j udge; a Christian, or second judge and a Slvastra. 

The nomination of a Christian judge, which was an after-thought, was received with 
satisfaction by the Brahmins and Nairs, from its tendency to ensure just and impartial deci¬ 
sions; and Colonel Munro is of opinion that, if some gentlemen who came out as missiona¬ 
ries could be induced to act as judges, it would confer more solijj, substantial, and important 
benefits on Travancore than any other measure. 

The people received the courts with marked demonstrations of satisfaction and joy, and 
crowded to them for justice with an impatience proportionate to the delays and vexations 
which they had hitherto experienced in seeking it. The courts had given security of 
person and property, and confidence, to the mass of the people. The Rajah lost a cause to 
one of his subjects to the amount of 30,000 rupees, which was immediately paid. Great 
crimes, before frequent, had almost ceased; and several Nairs of rank, sentenced to death 
for atrocious and cruel murders, had been executed. Colonel Munro allows, however, that 
delays are complained of, which he attributes to the multiplicity of causes. 

The police duties were, under the former government, executed by the militia, the sup¬ 
pression of which body rendered it necessary to raise police corps, who are independent of 
the revenue and judicial department, and act under the immediate order of the dewan. 

Having described the constitutional alterations which he introduced into the government 
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of Travancore, Colonel Munro next proceeds to explain the nature of the reforms which 
he effected in the revenue system of the country. - f ' -1 

He abolished the fines, the tax on the inheritance of property, the capitation tax, the 
forced labour, and a variety of other vexatious imposts. He entered into a detailed exami¬ 
nation and settlement of the ryots’ accounts, put an end to the practice of granting ■ remis¬ 
sions of rent, for which, with reference to the low rate at which they were fixed, and to the 
regularity of the seasons in Travancore, no just pretence could exist. The revenues of the 
pagodas having been diverted from their proper uses by the officers entrusted with then; 
management, and even the idols of the temples having been in many instances stolen by the 
Nairs°and Brahmins, Colonel Munro, at the recommendation of a committee of learned 
Brahmins, allotted, upon a large and liberal scale, allowances for the due performance 
of religious and other ceremonies at all the pagodas, and secured to the people adequate 
prices tor the articles supplied for the use of those establishments in place of the arbitrary 
exactions to which they had formerly been subjected on that score. On the same principle, 
it was ordered by Colonel Munro that the people should in no instance be required to serve 
or supply the state on cheaper terms than they demanded from private individuals. 

The former system of farming the land and sea customs, and all the high duties connected 
with it, were abolished; and a limited number of custom-houses placed under the direct 
management of public officers. 

The exclusive sale of pepper, tobacco, and salt was reserved to the government, but 
under such regulations as were beneficial to the people, while they tended to increase the 
revenue; that from salt was raised from 25,000 to 30,000 rupees, and that from tobacco 
from five to eleven lacs. . v : v - -7'7'' 

A new survey of the plantations brought to light a mass of oppression and corruption. 
The claims of private individuals were ascertained with the utmost care, and an aug¬ 
mentation of revenue to the extent of one and a-lialf lacs obtained by this measure. 

« The result of all these arrangements,” says Colonel Munro, “ has not disappointed 
my expectations. In the course of my proceedings, the relief of the people and the benefit 
of the stale were equally studied and pursued. Concessions were made gradually, and in 
proportion to the improvement of other resources; and a progressive augmentation of 
revenue has taken place. 

« In consequence of the abolition of a number of harassing and burdensome imposts, the 
revenues have been reduced to five or six beads, moderate in their application to the people, 

and susceptible of increase with the growing prosperity of the country. 

“ The revenue from land and gardens, which formerly yielded 9 lacs, is now 15 lacs. 

Tobacco . 5 - 11,00,000 

Salt - - - - - 30,000 - - 2,30,000 

Land and sea customs - 2,30,000 - - 2,30,000 

Pepper -• - - - — - 3,00,000 

' Timber. 50,000- - 1,50,000 

Extraordinaries - - - - — - - 2,00,000 


37,10,000 


“To the exclusion of contracts, monopolies, capitation taxes, fines, &c. &c. 

“ Measures of coercion for the recovery of arrears are pursued when necessary by the 
authority of the courts. The rents are generally so very low, that they are readily paid by 
the people on their accounts being settled; but in cases of delay or contumacy, the tasildar 
makes an application to the public officer of the district who immediately imprisons the 
defaulter. If he resists the validity of the demand, the police officer is required to report 
the circumstance immediately to the dewan, who either calls on the tasildar for an explana¬ 
tion or desires the matter to be referred to the courts. If the ryot should acknowledge the 
justice of the demand, and refuse to satisfy it, he is transferred, after a few days’ confine¬ 
ment. 
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ment, to the circar vakeel at the court, who institutes a process for the recovery of the 
arrears by a sale of his property. This mode, though apparently slow and circuitous, 
was necessary to counteract the tendency of the former system, which was that of violence 
and precipitate injustice.” , : ; . 

On the subject of punchayets, Colonel Munro observes that the people of Travancore 
have no confidence in that mode of determination ; and that the very few cases which had 
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been referred to arbitration fell to the ground from the irreconcilable contrariety in the 
opinions of the members of the punchayets. The parties, in choosing their arbitrators, 
will (he says) select persons determined, right or wrong, to support their cause; the um¬ 
pire, whatever may be the merits of his decision, is accused of bribery, and the whole pro¬ 


ceeding is inv 


decision will 


mlvetl in suspicion. If the circar officer appoints the whole punchayet, their 
be conformable to his wishes, and his'wishes too often to the interest of the 
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person who offers the highest bribe. 




___ JPPH_ If the head men of villages constitute the punchayets, 

there is very Tittle "difference betwixt these fixed judges and the judges appointed by the 
sovereign, excepting that the former are generally more deficient in knowledge, character, 
principle, ability, and impartiality. The natives of Travancore want that confidence in 
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each other’s probity, which is necessary to qualify them for composing or obeying pun- 
chavets. The superior education, knowledge, rank, arid ability of the judges in a court, 
together with the solemnity of the proceedings, awe a native conscious of having a bad 
cause into submission; but before a punchayet, consisting of his equals,- he will litigate 
without bounds. The judicial regulations published on the formation of the courts offered 
the inhabitants a choice of trial'by punchayet; but their general disinclination to adopt 
that mode of decision, and its inefficiency in most cases wherein it was adopted, prevented 
its extended use, and rendered it necessary that suits in general should be tried by the 
courts. Colonel Munro, indeed, adduces reasons to show that the punchayet is not a 
Hindoo institution, and that punchayets were not known in Hindoo communities until 
after the Mahomedan conquests, when the Mussulman judges having little inclination to 
trouble themselves with the investigation of suits among the Hindoos, and these as little 
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were seldom resorted to in Guzerat without the intervention of government.” He adds, 
“ there is a wide difference between a punchayet and an English jury. The juries sit 
under the responsibility of an oath, they hear evidence sifted by able counsel, which is 
afterwards summed up by the judge, and they give their award before the public. A 
respectable Hindoo would deem himself degraded if desired to swear, and a native govern¬ 
ment would not tender him an oath. The punchayets sit separate, and request evidence 
at their own option: none but themselves are competent to judge of the grounds on which 
they give their awards: the consequence is, that discontent with their decision prevails to 
such an extent as sometimes to warrant a mistrust of the purity of their proceedings.” 

Major Carnac asserts that the institutions of courts of justice were not foreign to the 
practice of the best times in Guzerat, and that they existed both under the Hindoo 
government and during the rule of the Moguls.] 

Of the character of the Travancoreans, Colonel Munro draws hut an unfavourable pic¬ 
ture. He represents them as ignorant in the extreme, and as indolent as they are igno¬ 
rant ; these qualities, he says, render them restless, credulous, and suspicious, easily misled 
by the bad and designing men among them. Their degradation in character and morals, 
he attributes to a long course of despotism and tyranny. With a view to their improve¬ 
ment Colonel Munro established schools at the public expense in all the districts, which 
he says are numerously attended, and he recommends that tracts upon ethics and ,morals 
should be translated into Malayalum and furnished for the use of the seminaries. 

The system of administration introduced by Colonel Munro into the Travancore domi¬ 
nions was extended to those of Cochin, under the more immediate management of Captain 

Blacker, 
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Blacker, the assistant resident. The financial affairs of both court tries were greatly 
improved. » 

On the departure of Captain Blacker from Codbin in the year 1817, Colonel Munro 
took upon himself the duties which had been assigned to that officer. At the commence¬ 
ment of the year 1818, the Rajah’s debt to the Company having been paid off, Colonel 
Munro urged him to appoint a dew&n. The Rajah with great earnestness begged that this 
measure might be postponed, observing that his country and himself had enjoyed a degree 
of tranquillity, comfort, and happiness, since the resident had conducted his affairs, which 
they had never before experienced, and would not be likely to experierife with a native 
dewan. The resident replied, that the exigency which had justified the assumption of the 
management of his country no longer existed, and that it was the desire of the British 
Government that the former system of administration should be restored. 

The Rannee of Travancore also bore the strongest testimony to the benefits conferred 
upon her country by the exertions of Colonel Munro, who embarked from Quitbft for 
England on the 24th* January 1819. The foregoing account of proceedings in Travancore 
contains, perhaps, too much of detail: but the case is singular of a British officer Acting 
in the double capacity of resident and dewan, and it appeared desirable to show how the 
experiment had operated- h 

Guicoivar. * • v' 

■ 

The treaties with the Guicowar do not (as in the case of Oude, Mysore, and Travancore) 
contain any stipulation conferring upon the British Government a right to interfere in the 
internal administration of his Hijpmess’s affairs; but the necessity of that-interference arose 
out of the peculiar nature of our engagements, and was virtually invited by the Guicowar, 
Rajah Anund Row, who, in a letter under his own hand and seal, dated the 29th Jtjly 1802, 
wrote as follows : 66 As it seems impossible that I can retrieve myself or my country from 

? resent embarrassments without reforming and reducing the expense in every department, 
do hereby promise and agree to make the necessary reductions by degrees. 5 ’ 

The pecuniary difficulties of the Baroda state were such as to threaten its entire ruin, 
which would have exposed our most essential interests in that quarter to serious injury. In 
order to avert this evil, the British Government advanced from its own treasury the sum of 
19,37,683 rupees; and a further sum of 21,78,601 was, by the use of its influence and 
credit, obtained on loan from the shroffs at a comparatively low rate of interest. This 
timely aid enabled the Guicowar to pay off and to disband the Arab mercenaries,' whose 
mutinous and domineering conduct had rendered them art object of dread to the Rajah. 

Li eu t en an t~ colo n el Walker addressed himself, with the zeal and ability which distinguished 
his character, to the reformation of the civil and military establishments, and to the correc¬ 
tion of the abuses then existing in the Rajah’s dominions. Ammd Row’s imbecility being 
such as totally to disqualify him for the management of state affairs, a council of govern¬ 
ment was established, which acted under the control of the resident. To explain the 
various arrangements that were introduced by Lieutenant-colonel Walker would require 
more space than can be afforded in this paper. The reports which he transmitted from 
time to time to the Governor in Council of Bombay are very voluminous, and abound in 
matter of a highly interesting nature. The publication of these valuable documents would 
serve to show, that the respect in which his authority is held in India rests on a broad and, 
durable basis. It is due to his worthy successor, Major Carnac, to state that the good work 
which had been begun by Colonel Walker, was by the major prosecuted with vigour* 
ability, and success. 

At the period of Colonel Walker’s resignation of the office of resident at Baroda, the 
affairs of the Guicowar had been so far improved as to afford a prospect of 
tinction of the guaranteed debt in the course of a few years. In a 
January 1809, he expressed it as his opinion that it might “ be prudent and consis v 
policy gradually to detach ourselves from that intimate and internal interference in the 
details of the Guicowar affairs which necessity had hitherto rendered expedient” In this 

opinion 
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opinion the home authorities entirely concurred. When, however, there appeared a pro¬ 
bability that the debt would soon be liquidated, the Supreme Government expressed the 
greatest reluctance to expose to hazard the good that had been accomplished by the labour 
and perseverance of a course of years, by withdrawing all the experienced advantages of 
our supervision, counsel, and control, and leaving the state of the Guicowar to the narrow 
policy, lax habits, and unenlightened and improvident management of a native administra¬ 
tion; they therefore referred the question to the reconsideration of the Court of Directors. 
The Bombay Government were also averse to a change of the system then existing. 

The Court replied (19th March 1815), “ We can have no hesitation in declaring, that 
at least the time of our ceasing to interfere in the internal affairs of the Baroda state should 
be extended to the period when the debt should be liquidated.” Owing to a variety of 
untoward circumstances, the guaranteed portion of the debt still continues to exist. 

On the accession of Syajee Row to the sovereignty of the Baroda state in October 1819, 
the Bombay Government did not deem it expedient to continue the commission of govern¬ 
ment which, as before mentioned, had been established in consequence of Anund Row's 
incapacity ; but the control of the resident was not withdrawn. 

In the month of April 1820 the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, then governor of 
Bombay, proceeded to Baroda, and after having had several conferences with Syajee Row, 
agreed to an arrangement for the future conduct of his affairs, the substance of which was 
as follows: 

1. All foreign affairs to remain, as formerly, under the exclusive management of the 
British Government 

2* His Highness to be unrestrained in the management of his internal affairs, provided he 
fulfil his engagements to the bankers, of which the British Government is the guarantee. 
The resident, however, is to be made acquainted with the plan of finance which the 
Guicowar shall determine on at the commencement of each year; to have access to the 
accounts whenever he may require it ; and is to be consulted whenever a nev/ expense of 
any magnitude is to be incurred. 

3. The guarantee of the British Government to ministers and other individuals to be 
scrupulously observed. 

4 His Highness to choose his ow# minister, but to consult the resident before he appoints 
him. S- 'U Vf ; 

5 . The identity of the interests of the tw o states will render it necessary for the British 
Government to offer its advice whenever any emergency occurs. 

No material deviation in the scale of expense, as fixed by Mr. Elphinstone, seems to 
have taken place until the year 1823-4, when, from various causes* the finances became so 
seriously* embarrassed as to require the prompt adoption of remedial measures, in order to 
enable the Guicowar to fulfil Ins engagements with the creditors of the state who possessed 
the guarantee of the British Government. 

Among the measures which were adopted was that of-farming the districts for seven 
years to ^respectable bankers, under such regulations as should ensure the ryots from op¬ 
pression.. This arrangement operated as a check upon Syajee’s secret profits. Like most 
Eastern princes he was desirous of amassing a treasure, and for that purpose had not 
scrupled to draw to his own hoard funds which ought to have been applied to the payment 
of the guaranteed debts of the state. 

Dissatisfied with his condition, Syajee entered upon a line of conduct which placed him 
at direct issue With the government of Bombay: he paid no regard to the guarantee which 
we had afforded to the state creditors, and oppressed individuals for whose protection we 
stood pledged. 

it was not until after Sir John Malcolm in Council had exhausted every effort to per¬ 
suade Syajee to act in a manner more conformable to his obligations, that he determined 
to sequestrate such a portion of the Guicowar territories as would enable him to provide 
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for the gradual liquidation of the guaranteed debt, and accordingly, districts yielding 
a gross revenue of 27,36,044 rupees per annum were assumed by the Bombay govern¬ 
ment. ' ’ . ■ v ;' ! ; ■ ^ :: v :;: . - . 

A further sequestration of territory was subsequently made,jin order to ensure the 
maintenance of the contingent horse which the Guicowav was bound by treaty to hold at 
our disposal, but which lie had foiled to do. - .,/;■■■ ■ .'Ik 

These were unquestionably measures of a severe character. The home authorities ad¬ 
mitted that the first sequestration had been rendered necessary by the obstinate persistence 
of Syajee in a course of misconduct, which in its consequences involved the violation of 
the guarantee of the British Government to the creditors of the Guicowar state, and to 
other individuals who had a claim to (protection against the violent and oppressive acts of 
this infatuated prince. 

Sir John Malcolm greatly preferred the temporary alienation of a portion of the Guicowar 
dominions to the assumption of tlie direct administration of Syajee’s affairs, because he 
apprehended that the last-mentioned proceeding might have led to the entire and final 
extinction of the authority of the prince: whereas, so soon as the guaranteed debt should 
be liquidated from the revenues of the sequestrated districts, their restoration would again 
place the Guicowar in that condition of respectability in which it was desirable that a 
family so long and so intimately connected with us should stand.* 

:!• Nagpore . -k . v - ; ' ' V'i i'j. ; : 

After the defection of Appah Saheb, in the year 18IT, the nature of our relations with 
the state of Nagpore underwent a considerable change. Instead of a pecuniary subsidy, 
territory was ceded for the maintenance of the British troops ; the military force of the 
state was taken out of the Rajah’s hands, and disciplined and officered by Company’s 
officers. For the regular payment of the Nagpore military establishments, lands yielding 
a clear revenue of seventeen lacs of rupees were placed under the management' of Eu¬ 
ropean superintendents. The remainder of the Nagpore territories were, during the 
young Rajah’s minority, administered by the resident, Mr. Jenkins, who, in an able and 
comprehensive Report dated the 27th July 1826 (and printed at Calcutta by order of the 
Supreme Government), has not only explained the nature of the arrangements which he 
adopted, but has afforded much Valuable and interesting information relative to the nature 
of the country, the character of the people, the state of agriculture, trade, manufac¬ 
tures, and commerce, and various other particulars, including a sketch of the history of 
the Nagpore state. 

Mr. Jenkins tried the experiment of governing by means of a minister placed under 
check by British officers, but he soon perceived the necessity of taking into his own hands 
the direct administration of affairs. The reasons by which he was induced to adopt this 
measure are stated in his Report, page 504 to 308. The unlimited choice of British 
officers, both for the civil and military branches, gave to Mr. Jenkins the means,of bring¬ 
ing every kind of talent required for his purposes into action; audit appears that by their 
cordial co-operation those purposes were effectually accomplished. 

The system thus established was to terminate as soon as it should be ascertained that the 
Rajah was competent to undertake the.jgaanagenient of his own affairs. “ The objections,” 
observes Mr. Jenkins, " to vesting the powers of a Native government in the*hands of 
British officers, and the fear of rendering it difficult to revert to that government the 
longer its functions might be suspended, are reasons for fixing as early a date as possible 

for 


* The delay which has unavoidably taken place in printing the Appendix to the Committee's Report, affords an op¬ 
portunity of stating that, by advices received from Bombay, it appears that Lord Clare had prevailed upon Syajee to 
grant such terms to the bankers as induced them to release the British Government from its guarantee of the debt due 
to them; and that Syajee had also afforded good security for the maintenance of the contingent in a state of* efficiency. 
The sequestrated districts had accordingly been restored to him. 
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But in the year 1829 the reserved districts were also given up to the Rajah, on the condi¬ 
tion of his paying an. annual subsidy of eight lacs pf Sonant rupees; the auxiliary force, 
which had been placed under the command of European officers, was to be gradually 
disbanded, anti a National force raisfecl in its stead, for the performance of internal duties . 



Tlie powers Of almost unlimited interference in the internal affairs pf Nagpore, wln< 
had been exercised by Mr. Jenkins, and which were expressly reserved to the British G 
vernment by the treaty of 1826, were modified by that of 1829; but in case of gross 
misrule and oppression on the part of the Rajah, the British Government is still 


powered by treaty to resume the management, through its own officers, of districts in 
which disorders may have been produced by harsh and oppressive acts. * 
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Qpd forbid, gross anti Systeini)atic orpressioii, iana.vcl.iy* and. misrule should hereafter at any time .prevail, in i 
repeated advice and remonstrance, seriously endangering the public-tranquillity, and'placing in jeopardy t?" '■ 
the fCfcbttrces whence his. High ness'discharges- 'his' obligations to the Honourable; Cotapnny, the British 
reserves to itself the right of re-appointing its own officers to the management of such district or district 
port* territory in his Highness’s name, and for so long 1 a period as it may deem necessary; the surplus re< 
case* after defraying charges, to be paid into the Rajah’s treasury. 

t The Rajah shaU ultirnately have the,,entire arrangement of the country n6w ceded to him : but as it 
on account, of the recent; conquests of the country, that it should At first be governed with particular care am 
the athninistmtion will for the present remain in the hands of the British political agent. Thuit officer w 
conduct, the goveipmeiit: in the Rajah’s name, and in consultation with his Highness, and in proportion as 3 
ness and his officers shall acquire experience and evince their ability to govern the country, the British Oo 
will, gradually transfer the whole administration into their hands. He will, however, at all times attend, as above agreed, 
to the advice which the British political agent shad offer him for the good of his state and for the maintenance -of general 
tranquillity, _ _ 
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By the treaty of Mundissoor in ISIS, the Hollar state was placed bh the 
other powers connected with us in subsidiary alliances. Mulhat Row Hollar 
a minor, the government was carried on by a dewati, tiiider the superintends 
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resident, until* the young prince came of age. 
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within the Nizan 


the British subsidiary-force liable to be employecl ..inj siippressing. di$ordfrs 
suzam’s dominions, we were not authorized by any article of .the. treaty to 




eu; in so xar as u auiiius oi jusuucauon, on me general principle, tnat ail 
obligation to support the authority of an ally involves a right to restrain himfifomexciting 
'insurrections by acts of : oppression and.injustice/ ' ” .y f;-r ?• 

Ip the year 1810, about ten years after our intimate connexion with the state; of ^lydra- 
bad. InuJ been formed, thd resident, Captain Thomas Sydenham,* expressed Ids yonvieribi* 
that xto improvement could be-expected in the state of the Nizam’s affairs unless the 
adpnmstration of the country were placed under the control of the resident. “ The defects 
(he adds) of the present government are too deeply rooted and too widely .extended to 


admit of any partial reform, and it is therefore unfortunate that the only effectual remedy 
that can be applied should be $6 much at variance w-tyh our views arid policy. n Of '’thp like 
purport were the opinions expressed by Mr. Russel fT “ The disorders (said he) of the 
Nizam’s government are those more of the system itself than of the : agents' by , .whom it 
is administered: they are not, therefore, to be corrected by any partial measures. Parti¬ 
cular complaints are easily redressed, and particular abuses removed, but any plan of 
reform, to do effectual good, must be general and comprehensive. Such a plan* under the 
present circumstances of the Nizam ? s court, can proceed from no other source than the 
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»rity of the British government, anu must have its foundation either in the 
inthe increase of our interference.'■ ■ ? ^" 

any individual among the Nizam’s own servants qualified by his character 
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diminution or 
* “ If there was 

and talents to exercise the functions of government without control, it would eertaiply be 

desirable that he should be made minister, and that the correction of the evil should be 
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left to the spontaneous efforts of his judgment and activity* But thef£ is no person to be 
found, nor in the-present condition of the government would it be reasonabi^jtb expect 
that sucly a person should be found. It is among the necessary consequences of the 



Moved by the representations of Mr. R ussell, Lord Hastings* ii> a letter of ip^truetions 
dated 22d January 1820, authorized him to interpose his advice and influence in o 
establish a salutary control over the internal administration of the country. With this view 
he was directed to obtain accurate accounts of ail establishments,' : receipts' and e^enditures, • 
to eiHleavour to effect the reduction of expense, a proper distribution of justice^ the im- 
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provenvent 


To Loud Miato, 29 May IS 10. 


t to Lord Hastings, 24 Nov. 1SJ9, 










was m a very ineffi 

snd'fVillage had its proper officers, Holding tueir offices by here 
sibl’e in their property and persons for the discharge ot their 
weakness or negligence of the government those who ought to hav 
became the disturbers of the peace, and many leaders of gangs ot 
persons who had belonged to the police. Of these some were punched capita 
general course which the minister pursued Was to restore the individuals to th 
' " 1 • hereditary rights, taking security 1 for the hi tore fulfilment of their dlit, 

however, where large gangs of banditti had acquired strength, it was 
bio effi^loy a military force. 

lstration pf justice .was,combme?I with the collection of the r 
Ibokdaiy and was again delegated by him to, subordinate; officers, 
that in cases where the talookdars or other officers were parties, 
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AJ1 paints relating to the Mahomedan law were.referred to the principal canzee of the 
city,' Complaints against public officers of any description wereanvesUgateol before the 
minister .himself, and questions of ordinary litigation were submitted to a new tribunal, 
which sat every diay. except, -Friday ■ (the Mahomedan sabbath) in a public apartment in the 
minister’s house. The proceedings before this tribunal were conducted without wenenKe 
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to the-parties. “ I have had occasion,’’.says Mr, Russell, “ to examine, and have foui 
reason to be satisfied W^ its decisions. I make a point pf receiving and communicati: 
with the minister every petition that is pfiered to me. The consequence is, that complaii 
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A tribunal similar to that at the capital was established at Aunuigabad 
ofBerar. ‘. §!§ : ! 
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The mi|)l!Ster hacl to contend against tfie..disadvantages arising frorci the peculiarity of 
the'Nizam’s character, and to encounter at every step the opposition, not only of individuals 
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Mr. Russell adduced the.testimony of respectable British officers, ; to the improved state 
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by 1 Mr. Russell. ■■Hie habit of receiving petitions of complainants and transmuting; 
them to the minister for redress has been beneficial, by givingdiopes to the injured ana 
alarmincr the unfust. It has b60n continued ahd extended since 1 took chaige ot ■ toe 
residency.” 1 " w ^ ^..-r 
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Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
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ascertained that the expenditure < 
teiftl&sjannually*'Ev.ery 'brahch \>* m m 

but the points to which his attention was moi’e Immediately directed, were 

The reduction of the expenditure' of the government within its income; and. 

2d, A general settlement of the land revenue fora term of years, in the mode oy village 
settlement, including , arrangements with the heads of villages for the introduction ot a 
system ' of police. 


system ‘ot ponce. . 

The reduction of the expenditure would, he obeyed, affect numbers ol *dJp ami 
worthless persons who devoured the resources of the state* 
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am rsfcdy to take ori r . „ 

u To insist on good faith being kept by government aiid its agents with thecultivators, witH 
regard to all engagements; to take' care’that the government and its agents do not exceed 
_ 1 ua ■ tWcr> aw• nb»p**tethe..success!iiI accomnlvsli;*- 
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i'hardly reckon,” says Sir Charles, “ on the zealous support oi the-minister, in 
heme, but I do not despair of his acquiescence ; and if he will only acquiesce, A 
- to take on myself the labour and odium of the task* 


governmen i uut j 

lMzam ana ms j$ipis.ters*. a ao hot, uumv, iuu cuuc, yf siibmitting aby ^ rec— - 
that effect, unless I should find, after a fair trial, that my own elforts, w,ih suclr aid as I ca 
procure from the servants of the N izam’s government, prove unavailing. 

“. The occasional interference, however, of the European officers .of the Niuypfr service, 
for the prevention of oppression and breach ol faith on the part of local authorities pi t le 
vicinity of their respective posts, is indispensable, and1 shall, without scruple, have tecouise 
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iposal, that he, in concert with the resident, shquld superintend a great part of the 
work. Be however added, “ there is a facility of assent on the part of Chundoo Loll, and 
a practical counteraction of whatever is right, arising out of the inveteracy of bad habits, 
which both together forrti a singular character.’’ 

The term's in which the foregoing communication was noticed by the Governor-general 
* in Council were those of approbation : the plan of revenue settlement was considered by 
his Lordship to be “ extremely judicious.’ 

i^T^rrinor In what nassfid in Council. it V 


tcalre GGnsideraoiy Deyona tne ime wmcir i 
■proposed for our relations with the Hydrabad state. I do not mention this in 
censure, because I am myself so aware of the disorganization existing in that country, and 
of the'difficulty of applying efficient remedies, that I cannot say whether Mr. Metcalfe 
Would have had a prospect of permanently meliorating the condition of the inhabitants 
by procedures less decisive than those which he has adopted: on 'tfiat account I have not 
iiiterru'pted what he has undertaken. At the same time, it is obvious that M r Metcalfe 
has, in effect, taken upon himself the whole government of the country, not by working 
secretly upon the devotion of the minister to us, but by a direct and avowed superin¬ 
tendence of the territorial settlements, with all the concomitant arrangements now in^j 
progress. The result I have no doubt will be equally, beneficial to the N»z»« 
people; yet it will cause exterior irritation and dislike among the better 
erroneous course cannot be upheld, though, after having embarked so over 
there will be embarrassment in our withdrawing ourselves. A. system c. ... 
sway over the concerhsdfan ally is so ineconeileable to the maxims feiterUtediy — 
upon usfiy the Tionourable Court, ami so little accordant with my notions of justice or 
policy, that 1 must see with jealousy anything which tepcls to prop its silent cipe*~* i '”' 
after we shall have professedly retired from the interference.” Of these sentime 
resident would appear to have been, for a long time, left inignorance. ; 

In a despatch dated 7th November 1821; the resident:complained bitterly of the uudei^ 
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obliged to protect the subjects of our allies from oppression 0 

princes agidrist revolution ; ah obligation which applies only to those states w! 
particular’ «engagtements rendered' th&mselves professedly feudatory. Our treaties, ob¬ 
served his Lordsliip, characterize the Nizahm ds an independent sovereign, a distinction of 
which*we appeared to have lost sight; hence those sudden starts of dictation which had 
been in use. He admitted that, for the common interest of the two governments, it was 
requisite:that, his Highness’s territories should be -restored 'to prosperity;' " yet/' says his 
Lordship, u even (hat excuse would be insufficient, wer^not our influence to be managed 
with delicacy and to be turn vowed Such is the distinct nature of our relations a ^ 
Nizam, and a disregard of its terms would be no less repugnant to general princij 
to;t^e.orders ol th^governmenti , ^ ^ : ^ Kl v w*,-,. ; 

, # The fact of mal-adrninistration is unquestionable. Does that, howe 1 
mode in whicji aiteratipn is*to 
.amount of the evil is such as 
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tween indisputable exigency .and an assert;^-! <ronveiueDco, vdicre vague,arbitrary charges* ,| 1; 
if tolerated’ as dfgroii,na of procedure, ^ffp'fernM* ready pretext, s .fp'r. 
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bat observed thpt» under the errpbeoiis-'s!jup.posi|ion- o^%irfright /iw His ; .ipea- 

sures in behaif or •'the people had been carried to ah. unfeanibl^ t was 

imtural for Chundoo'LoUitp'be staggered by the tone by 

ifent after’be had, been apprised'that fe djscj&imed’ ahy'a^b'itra^y &$$$> al \d slfotdd only 
^intbiit to his judgVnenC trie measures which-appealed'the mo^ meter’s 

..The empowering British officers to receive appeals..against the 'undue, exactions oi'jhe 
native fopctipnaries , was, Lord Hastings conceived, of ftself -a.delicate tfostj;' but '..itbe.i^ct 
of investing tiiem with authority to suppress depredations, and such erimes as affected tbe ; ... 
safety of the community, constituted ah ostentatious assumption of the government* Hfe 
Lordship felt that the system upon which the resident Jgau acted; could not be '.•■■suddenly: 
abandoned without inconvenience; but he instructed ^;;£5h■ ; 3Vt 

substitute influence for dictation, and to afford Ids support to Chmndoo Loll# ’ , : l 

Mimifes of dissent from the judgment of Lord Hastings were recorder!.'by the...other 
members of council; that of Mr, Adam was dated the ■ 1stNovember. 1822.; Be ob¬ 
served from the tenor of former communications, the resident must have been lea 

to suppose that Lis measures were approved. The general bripciple stated ip Lord 'Hasl-- 
jpgs’ letter of October 1822 to Sir Charles Metcalfe, as precluding our right of inter¬ 
ference, Mr. Adam admitted to be, in the abstract, incontroyertibly true: <tf but/’ lie added, 

“ I Venture, with every deference ' for the authority from which it proceeds, to doubt.jit's 
applicability to the actual condition of the Nizam’s governmerit, and our relations with 
that prince.. If the state of Hydrabad retained anything of its .pristine strength, ,’ev^n ;as 
much as remained to it when it engaged in the alliance, I should hold the principles on 
which the treaties vvere formed as the unerring guide of opr procedure in al^ matters 
between the two slates, I have always seen cause to regret the .departure- from those -prin¬ 
ciples' evinced in our interference to direct the Nizam’s choice.of a minister .and yd-other 
cates, and in none more flagrantly than in that aiTangehient which 
Loll in his absolute authority. Tempting as was the immediate advantage, it was’dearly 
purchased by an assumption of power on our part, which, though not so intended, vvas 
regarded both by the Nizam and his- people as proclaiming, that the independence. oi his 
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is impossible to disguise from ourselves* that for some years past the state of Hydra,bad 
has been in a conditionofAbsolute dependence on us ; that, its own power been a 
mere shadow; that it has been prevented solely by our support from crumbling to pi^cfe 
and becoming the prey of internal anarchy: that the minister has been avowedly dm crea¬ 
ture of.our will; that every political measure has been dictated by ps,; and that our 
abstinence from taking an equally decided part in the internal admiBvstration, cpinbineri. 
with the proper causes of decay, had brought it to the condition in which it. was, wheii vj'e 
found the reform forced upon us. . . "i. VfTry rjik .. r ;b 'i. i| ■■ t |^ 
“ I profess. m-y/i.n,ab|li;ty to perceive in a government and country so situated* - any sent- 
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bltmce of that independence with regard to internal concerns which the theory of the 


alliance recognizes, f do not draw from these fact's any inference-.fitvourabfo- to ourA-ass'iiim-.# 





ing a despotic rule over this brokon*dow.n. effete goyeimnient.^.::-.'.'Ju.stice and; p.o|i|fiy alike. 


claim fov us an endeavour to replace it-in something like the exercise of an independent 
authority, to restore its prosperity, and to re-invigorate its resources. But this obligation 
imposes on us the corresponding one of taking effectual measures for th#. purpose ; and 1 
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see nothing revolting, but everything encouraging, in the exercise of- the degree of fotei- 
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jpumiw, ami<c»uu 0 m. 1u the 'gratitude' of both countries, 
questioned, in any degree, by the high authority of the 
m it. But disavow it as we may, it in reality exists, and 
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quarters exercise the rights which it confers, and submit to the duties 
t infit, want 'he materials for a coristitotion founded on the basis of 

.. * . 1. .... I.:..-... 1, *1 t/d-wlrt/l < .nV* ouorne na/<£»CtiaiCT' 


a balance of power ; that towards which they have latterly tended, which seems necessary 
fo v their tranquillity arid Safety, and appears* now to be consri throated under the patronage 
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edly or unavowed ly, throughout. 

—-mnlar case of our al „ 

n.s foreign policy, but this is 
internal affairs, we stipulate (I allude 

: no share in the administration, and ilia 

■cise exclusive power in the state. Our troops occupy T ,- 
V of his' capital, while another array, nominally hj is < 
invln recommended by our representative. Internally,, as well _ as ext, 

Hnfcsss government 
,t does it consistI 
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existence, it did appear to me to be a legitimate conclusion that the pepple were eptijlpd 
to our protection against grievous oppression, on. two grounds,: first, because the 0 a, . 
Stween prince and people usually existing in independent, states was, destroyed by the. 
intervention of our foreign army; and secondly,, because the country, was ,despouc.ul^ 
governed by a creature of our will, supported by. our power.. 1 ||g$ . 

<« The conclusion has been overruled by his Excellency the Governor-general iu ^np- 


srned by a creature of our will, supported by our poyver.. , »|ftk • 

The conclusion has been overruled by his, Excellency the Governor-general up<*0un- 
cil, and of course I bow with submission to the decision, , 

«• A system of non-interferenee, founded on regard for the rights oi an Indepc.ntkmt aovc 
reign if practicable, under the circumstances of our intimate coimeJuon 
government, would have great and decided advantages, and is that.,..I conceive, T _ 
we ought to endeavour to establish ; provided always, that the irresistible 
our protection affords to the government be not converted to the oppression of fe pepple. 

“A system of interference for.the protection of the people against oppression, conhned 
to. that object, and founded on necessity and political supremacy, which is. in taa the 
system on which I have been acting, under the supposition of its-being :.the. ope adopted 
by his Excellency the Governor-general in Council, has also great .advantage;|Jj£gg 
good which it effects; it is the application of paramount power for the.rel'ei oUuffm 
humanity. This svstem embraces the welfare of the people, as well as the welfUc pi the 
S3 of ft ™i4 If if w objeotio-oiMe on the ground « 

dehce pf the sovereign, it is surely Jess so in a case wherein Ins independence lias be.,» 
alremly destroyed. ... . ,, 

.it The measures pursued by me were not proposed authoritatively, nor otherwise than in 
the most conciliatory manner; tifitii'tk a :,■■■,■ A t' , 

“The authority granted to British officers acting, under the 'Nizam’s ...government, 
through the intervention of the British resident,to give their attention to 
of depredations, robberies, and such crimes as affect the safety pf die commumty, is espe 
cially objected to as an ostentatious assumption of the government, and a& ca.culatcd 
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>' hl «'°r n *"? appears, nowever, «s, w»»c-*JLiuea tno senvw><* 

oi I^ah Chundoo Loll ; but from the tenor of the acting resident’s (Mr. Ravemhaw’s) 
hes. it: is to be feared that the evil* which Mr. Russell and sif. Charles Metcalfe 
were at so much pains to eradicate are likely to re-appear, and to mar the £pod work Upon 
which those 'gentlemen had entered with so much steal and energy. 

■With r&pect to.the Protected State?, " ' 

I, protection, but which do not cdam 

It has been_shown in a former part <u mis. pap« 

■ In the year, 1316, the government of Fort St. 
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t as virtually to bar the Nabob’s free' 
naptm Having stated that the British Government, fls thw ^ 
the right of legislating-for its feudatory u *e Supretne'Gpven 
iucipie of the feudal institutions of V"}'ope if it were < 

. .ride application there) cannot be «dm}Ue« as i, rule for de terra 

his nature in a country where, howev er analogous th e general outline < 
between the paramount - and the feud -W state may-be- *i the corresponding , 
.vhicli anciently existed in Europe, th| ^ attended ^ith ^ 
illibn pursued into the d$tails. ,? 

The Supreme Gove^men* disposed ^_ x egard the » * 

jilt control in the .exercise ofbin internal government, so long as eapa< , 
us feudal services, or lul&lling his tributary obligations, was not ..dqstroyet 
i 1 * "inn r } hp. GXiict limits oi 


riouslv endangered by his rnal-a^TninisDation. The exact limits ot noa ^.. rr ^ r . r - r , , 7 , 
observed, cannot be defined, and rm;$t therefore be (letennined according. U>/-tbe natme 
the case by the paramount state, viuch must of necessity -be the judge.’;,, 1 hm. , m|y, WCUM 
Stance, however, of its being the judge in its own . j-use, imposes on it theoongaUin 

sing its right with p<*i,& delicacy tm.l .oivsitlcr.nk.n towards ns ondalorv, an. .1 
most alwfe. retire s slro „ 2 case and t! & most amioubted 

abi 

pan 


ivcrasing us nent witn p^nitar delicacy anu co«»imp« ---- “ a . ..p' 

nust always require g ^ng case and the most -undoubted evidence ,of dehpquencv or d s- 
ibility. as'well Its the proof of every effort having been unsuccessfully employ-ed. by die 
raramoimt pover to correct the evil without resorting to extremity, m order jo jnsy ,y i.. o 
fee Horld, aa to its 0 wn sense of moral right, in visitmg the feudatory with the com,,- 


m . ter P c sition of another pow 


of the state, on tile one mum, w *•«*.. v*'*-- * - ^ .<> 

er ao^er on theotber, can offer any fair prospect of promoting ; the 

SJ X-eii Avails, or of lulfilliug, in any respect, the expectatmns 

established. The constant tendency 


dvanu‘„« n f .Kc country where it prevails, eru* “' "-7 r -, - ^ 

,-ith wf 1 - . vv | )P established. The constant tendency of the government,. 

* left mHe j 1 (bnfn is tered by th e Native chief and his agents, to degenerate .into tmrrumiop 
rid opp'„: would require the perpetual application of the supeiw enei gy and puiitypf 

w»»E»5 fir w& it... 1 ..* 

fft&k i. wdeld m m besioncneccssftry 
rould spe(, ( jj]y subvert the, Native administratiq 

uithority * * ' ; . 11 ;; **' • ‘ ’ 



o V a dewan, subject to the approbation and contort’of tbe\Bnttjrti 
wouiu i-onstitute the Worst and most olmoxioiis species of tnterferefs|e» } and 
e {bun(\atibh of Interirfihabfe (lissenston. - 
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strange as it may appear in one ww 
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power bequeathed to him by I- 

consented to such an alieh&tibn of 
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his sttbjefcSrit 'must also .fie admitted, that the obligation to support the authority of 
the prince, when menaced by serious insurrections, has sometimes involved us as parties 
to measures of which we could not approve, and that, in so doing, we have tarnished the 
reputation of our government. ■ 

Those who have fixed their attention on this feature of the subsidiary system scruple nOt 
to sav, that instead of striving to prop up the tottering edifice of Native rule, the sooner 
il; falls the ‘better it. will be for the cause of civilization ; and that it is highly desirable 
tliat our allies should be relieved altogether from the cares and duties of government, and 
placed upon the pension list. 

The sentiment above expressed is evidently based on a conviction of the superior fitness 
of the British Government to administer the affairs of the allied states beneficially for the 
people. OnC may, however, be permitted to doubt .whether all the considerations 'which 
bear upon this subject have, been duly weighed by the advocates for a wider extension of 


i^he mere consciousness of our ability to govern better than our allies cannot for a mo 
meht he urged as a reason for setting them aside. We must therefore necessarily wait 
until by some overt act they forfeit their right and title to our protection and support 
The case, moreover, should he such as to render it, evident, to the people of India, tm 

A.ti . a-P f-hrv ifflfihc (thlSAl llfwlv fYvPnPf] UDOfi US. OSitVlll 
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the assumption of the power of the offending state was absolutely forced upon us, waving 
tiy the .'successful Issue of arduous contests with warlike nations, secured ourselves from 
the danger Of formidable combmations, it would be discreditable to us to seek pretences 
for abridging the independence which still remains to states in our neighbourhood. 

Granting that our allies have given us too much, cause to be displeased with their 
conduct, it should not he forgotten that, wbeft our connexion was formed with them 
" ’ respectively 
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stride the date of tire PSildarry and Mahratte waiymu^t fbfm ah excellent scfiobl c*!*: diplo¬ 
macy, as it affords the means of ascertaining, by a t rial at a ini mW court, the fitness of an 
individual for a more important charge. 

Its reference to the farther extension of our direct authority, it behoves fis t'' u -~- 
mind that, with the purest intentions, we have in too nrapy instances failed to. 
good at which vve aimed. Our knowledge is still very defective. We have much to learn 
and much to do in order to repair the evils which have resulted from our well-intentioned 
innovations. ' ^ 

Among the .individuals who have advocated the policy of preserving in existence our 
subsidiary allies and the tributary states Sir John .Malcolm stands prominently forward, 
and his opinions are Entitled to the uttpost deference from his Jong experience and acknovv- 
ledged talents. The following observations have more immediate reference ««> 
bataries, but the principles here inculcated are also applicable to otfr subSidi 

“We should” says Sir J. Malcolm, “ view with a liberal toleration the ei* 
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have no doubt many excellencies, but they .have, also serious 
of all native rank and authority; tbelmfiefent rights of < 
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of their follower^,are all swept away, and ties and feelings w 
strongest links of social order and pea.ee, being outrage'’ 
elements of discontent and rebellion. We must not fiattf 
tion of this system of government will be aftended with 
be6n. The ’substitution of our government for the misr , .. 
which they had been exposed, was hailed bv those of our news 
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hat, the great majority of those 
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Consolation from such recollections; and we are not warranted by the history of Imiia 9 nor 
indeed'' ojf any otjher nation in the world, in reckoning on the possibility -of preserving an 
empire of such a magnitude, by a system which excludes, as ours does, the natives from 
every station of high rank and honourable ambition. Least of ail would such a system 
be compatible With the plans now in progress for spreading instruction; for it is certain, 
that if these plans are not associated with the creation of duties that wili employ the minds 
which we enlighten, we shall only prepare elements that will hasten the destruction, of 
bur empire. If we do hot use the knowledge we impart, it will be employed agaipst us, 
arid a conviction of this truth should lend to the adoption of every measure which can 
prepare the way for granting to the natives a greater share than they have yet enjoyed in 
the government. dip d: 'i ' ■ - 

<r - It is not my intention to dwell upon the common-place arguments which have so 
often been brought forward to prove the necessity of an almost exclusive employment of 
Europeans in high and respectable stations. The numerous advocates who are’(profes¬ 
sionally, I might say) arrayed against every other system, have hitherto, and will, I fear, 
unless very decided steps are taken to prevent it, continue to beat down the opinion of 
thri few whose opportunities have enabled them to take a more enlarged view of this 
qhestiop and to consider it as one not of local but of imperial policy. 

“ ‘The whole complexion ami character of our power in India has alteredwithin the 
last few years. Our influence or rule, as before observed, now embraces the whole of 
that vast country. High and aspiring men can find no spot beyond the limits of our 
authority ; and such must either be systematically watched and repressed as enemies of 
our power, or cherished and encouraged as the instruments of its exercise. The petty 
states can cherish no hope of resisting the power of the British Government, of which they 
are tributaries and dependents; and if we can succeed in placing their minds at repose as 
to the continuance of their power over their respective tribes and territories, I have no 
doubt but that by their gradual reform we may establish a system, calculated beyobd any 
we have yet adopted, to give permanence to our power, and to reconcile the higher as 
well as the lower ranks of society to our government.”* 

Sentiments of the like tenor will be found in the instructions issued by Sir J. Malcolm 
to the officers who acted under him in Central India, which form Appendix No. 8 to the 
last edition of his Political History, and in his other writings. 

If, notwithstanding all our efforts, the inveteracy of misrule should be such as to impose 
upon us the necessity of interfering to the extent which we have done in the case of the 
Nizam, it would probably be better to assume ostensibly the entire management of the 
country, after the example of Travaneore, or to appoint a regency, than to profess to admi¬ 
nister its aflairs in the name of the prince. The suspension of his authority until the 
evils of Iris iwisgovcrnment shall have been removed, would be likely to have a salutary 
effect on the minds of princes who have fallen under the influence of evil counsellors. 
The right reserved in many of our treaties of thus assuming (he direct management of 
the countries of our allies, was evidently designed to facilitate the restoration of the 
1 lower of which we might for a time judge it necessary to deprive them. 

The object of this memoir was to adduce the opinions of the highest authorities upon 
some of the most important questions which have come under discussion in the admi¬ 
nistration of the political branch of India aflairs. The writer is aware that, the method 

. which 

* Letter ti the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East-India Company, dated 25th April 1827. 
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which he has'adopted ofgiymg the opinions of tkpse-authorities in their own words, has 
tended to lengthen his narrative, and that it is not; free from repetitions : but tie trusts 


• ' 



correct judgment upon t 

He has ventured to subjoin a correspondence Which took placfc several years ago, be¬ 
tween himself and the late Brigadier-General Walker, upon a question of speculative 
policy. The observations of so distinguished a public officer are far too valuable to be 
reserved as private papers, . . b 

B.S. JONES. 
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Letter from 
B. S. Jones, Esq. 
to Lieut.-Col. 
Walker. 



LETTEK from B. S. Jones, Esq. to Lieut-Colonel Alexander. Walker, 
dated India Board, December 5th 1817. * 

■ My dear Sir, ■ AAAvi. • " 

I avail myself of a period of leisure to write to you upon a subject which I knotv has 
occupied your thoughts. The question which I. wish to submit to you is, Whether it be 
practicable, without endangering the safety of our Indian empire, to arrest its progress 
towards further extension," or even to contract its present limits ?_ When! held the 
situ:: 
gave 

previously made upon my mind, by the representations of- our political agents in various 
parts of India, who all concurred in pointing out the necessity of a great exertion of oar 
power for the suppression of an intolerable nuisance; namely, the rapid growth of predatory 
bodies, who invaded and plundered with impunity, not only the territories of our allies, but 
our own provinces. This evil is attributed to the neutral system of policy which had been 
adopted by the successors of Lord Wellesley, and the remedy recommended is, to follow up 
the system projected by his Lordship, which, as you are aware, had for its object the esta¬ 
blishment of our supremacy, by constituting the British Government the arbiter of all dis¬ 
putes which might arise among the states and chiefs of India. 

Such an enlargement of our dominion and political influence appears to have been 
regarded by the diplomatic gentlemen above alluded to, not as an evil to be deprecated and 
avoided, but as a consummation devoutly to be wished. The home authorities, however, 
are quite free from any such passion ; they have uniformly discouraged the multiplication 
of our political connexions, and were seriously alarmed at the magnitude of L<*rd Wel¬ 
lesley's scheme. •;' "'r.\ 

Lord Cornwallis, during the few months that he survived his second arrival in India, had 
determined, among other measures of a moderate and pacific tendency, to emancipate the 
Nizam, and eventually our other allies, from that strict control which his predecessor had 
exercised over their proceedings; and Sir George Barlow very earnestly prepared to carry his 
Lordship’s intentions into effect. He, however, soon perceived that the certain effect of any 
relaxation of the control established ^jlis. court of ilydrabad would be to encourage 
a factbi !y hostile to British interests, and that the only chance of preserving the 

alliance of the Nizam was to continue those restraints which had been imposed upon hub. The 
dissolution of the alliance with, the Rajah of Jyeppre, which was one of Sir George Barlow’s 
measures, proved no boon to Sindja. The country, soon after our resident withdrew, was 
overrun bv the licentious troops of Meer Khan; and the Rajah never ceased to accuse us of 

V „ . ...a* A Ar , I It t i*» 11 vn Urtm AtT t 1 V\ rf fiV 


having wantonly delivered hifrt up as a prey to an upstart adventurer, who was known to 
entertain the most rancorous hostility against our government. Lord Mihto found it expe¬ 
dient to extend our protection to the Seik chiefs south of the river Sutlege, though at the 
hazard of a war with Runjeet Sing. To have tacitly permitted him to subjugate the country 
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n from dur fro^ nbirihem part of HJndostan,-..would undoubtedly 

? chariot "of collision with 


; .tvuan witn a numerous army ox ratansanci ritictarries. i. nj s, airnougri an arrange- 
^.Jctly defensive nevertheless^'constituted a literal infraction of the ‘legislative enact¬ 
ment*. which’ prohibits: the • government in India from going to war except ih eases when. 
thevB’ritis!i(ddmimon% dr'those' of its.afyiesi are attacked or seriously threatened; the Rajah 
of Nagpore was not an ally. You recollect that a numerous army took tile field upon this 
occasion xmder Sir Barry Close ; and that a considerable detachment, commanded by 
General ^lartindell, co-operated with him on the side of Bundlecund. I should think 
that the force thus assembled was little short, df30,000 men ; and if Sir Barry Close had been 
empowered by Lord Mixito to pursue the invader, and to destroy or disperse his predatory 
host, it is; extremely probable that our political relations might have been placed nearly upon 
the footing on which they stood when. Lord Wellesley left India. Thus, then, it would ap¬ 
pear that circumstances have arisen to oblige us, in some degree, to revert to the policy of 
Lord Wellesley,. I should-add that, with a view to prevent such a chief as Meer Khan from 
establishing his power oh the ruins of the comparatively pacific! Hindoo principality of Nag- 
pore, Lpid ( Mintp sopght. gn alliance with the Rajah, in whose territories it was proposed, 
toi stationaBritish -force.' Owing to the jealousy of the Rajah’s character, the negotiation' 
proved aboiitive. On the. death of that prince in the course of the last year, however, 
a chsputed succession afforded Lord Hastings an opportunity of effecting this object; and 
thus, out of the five, principal members of the Mahratta confederation, three have actually 
subscribed to .the generaLcMenriye Alliance projected by Lord Wellesley; that is to. say, 
they have resigned their political independence. 

The present state of India portends the near approach of a crisis long foreseen by those, 
both at home and abroad, who have watched the progress of events; and I am prepared to.: 
expect that, whether it arrives this year or a year or two hence, we shatl be forced to resort to 
measures which will not only extend our doininions, butostablisH our political supremacy. The 
description of marauders known by tl>e name of Pindarries, who, time, immemorial, attended 
the • ; Mahmtta armies in their expeditions (and whose employment wits to go out with 
foraging parties, and to perform the other services of a. plundering body), have of late years 
increased very considetably in numbers; they are still, the professed servant^ of Sindia and 
Hoikary but are under little subordination to their nominal masters. One of the pon- 
sequence# of. the/SM(ah.ratta war was to let loose a large proportion of the , military population, 
which the diminished resources of the humbled enemy could no longer support: many of 
these become associated with the Pindarmies, whose usual stations upon the northern 
banks of the Nefbudda afford the best facilities for those predatory incursions which they 
are in the.practice:.-of making annually into the territories of the Nizam, the Peshwii, and the 
Rajah Nagpore, Having, as already stated,, long 'catrieij.on this species of warfare with 
impunity, and probably finding it difficult to satisfy their growing wants with the plunder 
obtained wiUtiu. .that limited-' r&nge, they have lately burst into the richer provinces subject 
to British ruje, and not only earned off an immense booty, but, as usual* destroyed; nearly as 
mu4h property as they captured, and perpetrated the littfst horrid cruelties up# the defence¬ 
less .inhabitants ; and 'this-in spite of expensive military arrangements, which had for several 
seasons be# made for the protection of our frontier. should certainly have been 

justified,, long.ago,, in entering upon a course of active hostility in order to suppress so 
great anf evil..; and this would, probably have been done had there not been reason to 
believe that Sindfe and Hoik jar, and some other state#* -yvould. covertly if not openly have 
opposed a systematic attempt to extirpate. a body pf ixlen upon whose co-opcration they 
i%ht reasonably calculate in the event of a future war with the British power. The 
danger of .precipitating a war of that nature has hitherto deterred the British Government 
'from extending its operations in the mode alluded : to; but the outrage which has been 
committed in the territories -subject to the Madras government must necessarily^ compel us 
to make a vigorous effort to destroy such an abominable pest. 
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moment is essential!v ditterenr. irom wnm u «« »««.« — - r ~-~ 

alluded to was passed. By the prowess of our arms, by the success of our negotiate is, 
and by the unresisted exertion of our authority,* our terntorud dominion has been vastly 
enJled. Some of the measures which produced this state of things have indeed excited 
discussion in Parliament, but they have not been cont emned by that high tribunal I* the 
• ____ . -i...,d nr» etoto in t ip mu fit <vf manv other considerable. states: 


discussion in Parliament, but they nave noi oeeu 

vear 1784 we were a preponderating state, in the midst of many other consulei aukv states, 
Unit there is now scarcely a single state that deserves to be reckoned .as a power; or that 
term could not with propriety be applied to the few native chiefs, who.though still retain¬ 
in'>• the name of independent, having been crippled and degraded m their recent struggle 
wfth the British Government, are rapidly falling to decay. There is now a regular 


a. orev to the former, it is certain mat me predatory clw, — j. ■—to 

actuated by a rancorous enmity to the British power.; and the dictates of humanity concur 
with those of prudence in recommending the policy of extending our protection to the 
minor states of India. But here arises an objection founded on the obligations of existing 
treaties with Sindia and Holkar, which restrict us from having any concern with the 
Rajpoot states, with the single exception of the-Rajah of Jyepore. But as the renewal of 
thealliance, with that chief would but partially effect the object in view, it nnglvt be proper 
to call peremptorily upon Sindia and Holkar to repress those tumults and disorders which 
menace the tranquillity of our frontier provinces; to tender our assistance in obliging Meer 
Khan to return to his jaghire; and our mediation in adjusting the tributary claims ot 
Sindia and Holkar on tfie Rajpoot chiefs. Whatever might be tlio tenor of bind.as answer 
to such a demand, that of Holkar, whose counsels are guided kfe Khan, would at the 
best lie evasive. But there is reason to believe that-the family of the late Joswunt How 
Holkar would gladly accept of the assis&m^of the British Government to rid themselves of 
the domineering authority which Meer Khan has usurped at Holkar s durbar. If however, 
ye come forward for the purpose of repressing disorder, we mus^ he prepared for the 

contingency of encountering the opposition of both huidia and Holkar. Happily our 

military force is in a high state of efficiency. In the last place, we must not shut our eyes 
to the probable consequence of a. successful attempt to suppress the predatory armies. It 
is quite evident that the principle upon which our interference would proceed, must 


* As in the case of the Carnatic and Tanjore. 
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If we once assume the character •of conservators of the peace of India, we must have the to Lieut-fo) ’ 
power of stationing our troops pi tne most advantageous positions-;. and for all military Walker, 
purposes pur dominions in the east would be* united tq those on the west of India. A 
political bhange of this magnitude. and\.extent .must • necessarily have its peculiar dangers 
and .clisadyan'tages. We should, indeed, incur a heavy, responsibilityand it will not be 
one of t}ie least of our difficulties to provide for the numerous natives of rank who would be 




seed by European agency. The army .too, wh^n no longer excited by occasions worthy 
of its exertion, may either lose its ardour, qr become licentious and ttncontrollable. Many 
other sources of danger present theniselv.es to our view, when we contemplate the acqui$i* 
tion of an extensive empire,- embracing a complexity cwf discordant, materials. In the 
present state of our dominion, however, these dangers already exist in a very considerable 
degTpe/p VVe have therefore a choice of evils, and in making that choice, it behoves us to 
consider whether,;'.by -accepting, we shall incur a greater mu than by declining the sceptre 
of the •Moguls**. ( :■ y\ ; 

You will perceive in the foregoing observations an evident bias towards the more adven¬ 
turous course of policy. But supposing the actual establishment of, a federal supremacy 
over all the states of India south of the river Indus, there is still much reason to doupt 
whether we codid stop at that point. Our allies melt in our hands. Exonerated froi;n the 
duty of providing against external danger, and consequently, losing the pride of inde¬ 
pendence, they either become addicted to sensual indulgencies, or are seized with the passion 
of hoarding dp money in their private treasuries. The errors of their administration be¬ 
come our reproach, and we are thence urged on from one degree of interference to another, 
until at length we relieve them from the cares of government, and place them on the list of 
stipendiaries. i,h 

Nor can we be certain that even the IikIus would permanently remain our 'boundary* 
A new vicinity begets a new enmity. Neither rivers, nor mountains, nor the ocean itself, 
can restriuh the progress of an ambitious power, or afford permanent security to a pacific 
state. It was, and perhaps is still, a proverbial saying, that Cabul and Candahar are 
the g&tes -of Ilindostan. I recollect mat, in recommending the policy of contracting 
our limits, ydii referred, to the. example of Hadrian, 'who abandoned the Eastern con- 
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tests of Trajan. Hadriaifs successors, however, repassecl the bounds which he hadpre* 
ribed; whether in so doing they were actuated by a mere lust of dominion, or by ai 
apparent necessity <rf correcting some evils which’ had grown up on the eastern frontier 
of the 1 'empire, I have not at hand the means of ascertaining. But it is time to reeal 
vou ’ to 'tW ..question ' proposed, namely. How is a continental nation, surrounded by 
warlike ami aggressive neighbours, to fix a permanent limit to its dominion ? In dis¬ 
cussing it, I do not require you to deal with the existing state of our political affairs* 
which I should consider as probably less favourable than almost any past period of our 
lfistory to the adoption of your scheme. I will, for the sake of argument, concede to you 
that our boundaries are adjusted upon the wisest military and political principles, such as 
you yourself would recommend, and that the relative power of the neighbouring states is 
fairly" balanced. Offences will nevertheless arise; and how are we to act in cases of 
a^greSiSibn, so as to avoid the dreaded evil of extending our boundaries ? It appears to. me 
that bhr choice of measures must’bc.Ki?iited to;the'following courses ; 1st, Simply to repel 
tlie aggressor; 2dly, To repel bun, and to exact a pecuniary penalty proportioned to the 
expense which we inay hay^i’ncurred in the war; 3dly, To dethrone him, aild to raise up a 
ruler of a more pacific character ; 4th, To disirientber Ins territories, taking however no 
: , r fk ' ■■ share 


The subsidiary treaty with the -.H&jah of Berar, or Nagpojrc, was concluded 27th May I8l6. 
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iris' securi^r- o» coraproniising our honour, but 

■thegeneral principles'of huirirah action, or 

_ of our Eastern dominion, that.' it wilt be 

or even to retrace, our steps. It would not, 
a observations which I submitted a few years 
with reference to a proposal which had'been 
: the subordinate governments in Inrlia for 
e had acquired m commutation of pecuniary subsidies. 
——idered him well worthy of attention, conceived 
„ . ijer .ip; 4.;;^' IWbjfj'>tdlbs<sE^a^loJ9^ 

y operates not* unfrequently as a subtraction from real power, cannot be denied. 

circumstances peculiar to our Eastern empire which render obvious the 


lading over a wide surface that ingredient of our military strength, of 


ly is affrays costly, and sometimes (I. e. during an extensive war ih Europe) 
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_rs who must be thrown out of employ, and the inhumanity of handing over 

- rapacity and misrule a large population now enjoying security of life and property 
overhment; supposing.,'’ in short, the scheme to be as easy of execution as its 
i/ncftWonn desire, it is far from evident that it would ensure the bene- 
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uus advocates’can desire, it is far from evident that it would ensure the bt'ne- 
juonces which they anticipate from the scheme. These are said to be, the 
‘ p - balance of power, the extinction of' those feelings of jealousy and of 
have been engendered in the minds of Native princes by Cut conquests 
, cl the comparative security and tranquillity whichwould be derived 
■sionof that jealousy.and secret enmity into a feeling of cordial amity, to 
Ided the-advantage that would result from the concentration of our military 


“ Now, in order to place the Native states in the situation indicated by the term 
‘ balance of 'power’ (a state of affairs which is said to have existed antecedently to the 
conquest of the Mysore), it would be necessary to give up not merely the cessions obtained 





r is, that they would regard the abandonment of so large and valuable a portion 
^Sessions as a certain sign of cwdnabilify to retain them, and that they would coti- 
< reckon upon the declension of our power ; and unless, in establishing this balance 
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; is more likely than that the balance would be destroyed in a shorter space 
had been occupied in its adjustment. But can it he intended that, after 
having bestowed such elaborate pains mid made • such costly sacrifices for the 'sake of esta- 
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iig this balance of power, we should thene 


ird confine our attention exclusively to 

the 
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(Enclosure 

; from Lieui~Colorte] Alexander 
J anuary i 

s My dear Sir, . 

The .relaxations of Christmas are at last over, an 
of .interruption, to reply to the important query contained in your letter 
I shall endeavour to acquit mysplf of my promise by delivering my senti 


sit down, -without the fear 
iter of the 5th ultimo, 
ntiments with freedom 

and candour; but the subject is of the most'momentous nature, and surrounded by uncom¬ 
mon difficulties. The, conflicting' passions of ambition, and a violent collision of public with 
private interests, which must be deeply affected by tin; decision of the question, are power¬ 
ful impediments against an impartial judgments It would be impossible for the mere effort 
of argument and reason to reconcile so many clashing views. Such an attempt would .be 
hopeless; and I shall be satisfied if I can convince you that it 3s practicable to fix a• limit to 

YlAmniitimnl, ih TniiTu. 


(Enclosure, No. I.) 
Letter from 

; Lt.-Col. Walker 

to B.S. Jones, Esq. 




our territorial dominion in India, 

The acquisition to Britain of territory in India, was not an object which entered at all into 
the conternplatidti qf (the early adventurers. The views of-the British Government differed 
in this respect from those of the nations who first followed the newly discovered tract by 
the Cape of Good Hope, The armaments of the Portuguese were fitted out by an active 
and warlike -monarch, who united the ambition of conquest with the desire of 'extending the 
commerce of his. country. The Portuguese navigators shared with the Spaniards the habit 
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conduct; ’J'he-iinpressioti.j'hovvever, derived from former habits had doubtless a great share 
in prompting, that spirit of daring, aggression which characterised the proceedings of the 
Portuguese in India- h\ i| “ |J j p § 

The Dutch were w nation with habits more purely mercantile j but the hopes of a lucra¬ 
tive commerce were not the sole motive that led them to venture into the Indian seas. The 
very hostile relations whidh subsisted between them and Philip XL, then master of Portugal, 
made them feel that a footing hi those regions could oiily be maintained by force of arms. 
They made it, therefore, from the first, an object to acquire fortified settlements. Their 
: -'' '. ’ A. ambitious 
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(Enclosure, No. 
Letter from ■ 
Lt -Col, Walker 
to Bl S. Jones, |psq. 


ambitious and‘distrustful policy would admit, no rivals. The progress^ of the Dutch was 
j ^ marked by every kind of secret and open violence^against whoever attempted to share with 
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them advantages which they wished .to-.rei*d$r:: exclusively their. own, ^,. V-il u 

From the above causes both those nations hM frequent recourse to arms* and both sought 
to acquire an influence in the political affairs of Iridic 'Their dbminibnvhoweVer^ Was-.coit- 
lined to the sea coast, and to insular situations. Neither the Portuguese nor the, Dutch 
obtained the possession of any extensive tract of territory 1 in the interior of the countiyy but 
they acquirect great opulence, splendour, and power. ■ 

'.Their ambition was amply gratified with overawing the sovereigns of India, with direct¬ 
ing their councils and controlling their commerce, while their chief pecuniary advantages 
were derived from trade and piracy. In pursuing this career, those nations acquired a great 
political preponderance in India; but they were universally the objects among the Native 
powers of hatred, distrust, and jealousy; they were almost continually in a state of Wat'; their 
finances became embarrassed, and their commerce declined. This happened during a mag¬ 
nificent period of their government, and of successful military achi&vetneriis. 


Piiiiii 




The 1 early intercourse of England with India was guided by different principles; it was 


sanctioned by the Government, but did not owe its origin to this source; the concern was 
private, and the public took no share in its management. The first intercourse with India 
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was entirely the work of an association of* mercantile adventurers, who had trade and pro¬ 
fit alone in view. If the vessels were armed, such a precaution was rendered absolutely 
necessary by the uncertain encounters of a long voyage, by the habits of piracy which were 
indulged in by almost every European nation who at that time frequented the Indian seas, 
and bv the prevalence of the same habit among the maritime nations of Asia. At the 
period in question, also, we were at open war with Portugal, whose power prevailed through- 




out the whole course of the navigation which led to these new sources of wealth and aggran¬ 
dizement. The letter of Queen Elizabeth to the different sovereigns of India, sent ouit with 
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the first fleet, merely entreats that her subjects may be allowed to do business in their ports, 
and to leave a few factors who may learn the language and the mode of conducting trade, 
but does not express any wish for permission to erect fortifications. In this pacific and 
dependent state was the trade for a short time conducted. It was soon found, however, that 
such a situation gave rise to many inconveniences. Although the sovereigns of India were 
everywhere disposed to receive Europeans with cordiality, and to facilitate their commer¬ 
cial operations, yet the fluctuating state of their power, the caprices to which they were 


liable, and the misrepresentations which could easily be made to them, rendered the pro¬ 
tection which they afforded by no means effectual. Even where the prince was well 
disposed, many opportunities of*plunder and imposition were within the reach of his inferior 
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. -many opportunities;of*plunder and imposition 
and distant agents, who seldom scrupled to enjoy them. A still more urgent clanger, and 
one which could be stated without reserve to the Native governments, arose from the enmity 
of other European nations, who all sought with the most eager hostility to extirpate every 
rival establishment. 
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Upon these principles the agents of the Company early began their applications to the 
different, governments of India for leave to fortify their factories, and we do not find that 
any difficulty was in general experienced. It may be observed, indeed, that the behaviour 
of the Indian states towards mercantile adventurers from all the European nations was uni¬ 
formly friendly and encouraging. ITie^ridi and varied products of their territories 
rendered the favourable reception of strangers a peculiar part of their policy ; most of the 
chiefs and princes, tob, had either commercial transactions of their own, or levied high cus¬ 
toms on those of their subjects. These formed in some instances no in considerable sources 
of their revenue. The arrival of European navigators, therefore, was not only welcomed, 
but sometimes the event was celebrated with pomp and magnificence.. ’*Gama, in writing an 
account to Europe of Iris first reception at Galicul, says, “ They little think in Portugal 
what honours are done us here.” Cabral, in the same manner, was received not only favour¬ 
ably, but with the warmest expressions of joy. In both cases, it is true, this harmony was 
.soon interrupted; but this was owing, according to their own statement, entirely to the mis¬ 
representations 
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•ies, and sometimes even, when they were seen sailing along the coast, vessels were sent 
>r the purpose of inviting them. A factory, with the English, did not originally mean 
hjg more than the mere settlement of a few agents in any particular place, Init with- 
y provision made for their defence. I have noticed the reasons that made the Corn- 
soon sensible of the inconvenience of this dependent situation. So early as the year 
" ff ’'r was made to Middleton of a place and harbour to fortify. At Surat'the 
; permitted, by successive firmans from the Mogul emperors, to erect for- 
id they were able to resist the whole force of Sevagi. Am .agon, Madras, 
■fill IL ~ J - * •--WV 4g||| — and iMalahjar.syere 
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n rivals, and they never, at this time, dreaded that; these con- 
ve final to themselves. 
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ige, but merely as places of security and commercial 
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i the event or Ms resource* justified, «nte ( mlii 




Mogul empire. The disastrous result of thtis contest seems to have, vrithdr 
the views of the Company from schemes of conquest: and having succeeded in.rest©, 
an- aimcalile intercourse witli the Mogul, they reverted to their ariciet 
their possessions subservient only to the purposes of commerce. Itt 

r. that this system was permanently abandon* 

establish themselves.on the coast of Coromaride 

... —. • -4 •#%*»,*• 1 • • . 


The French began to e 

the seventeenth cehtdry. 
broke out in Europe be 
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Pondicherry became the rival of Madras, 
ope Detween the two nations the flattie extended to 
political interest was now attached to the events which took place in that o 
the world, and the Company, while they extended their own power, conceiv 
•were promoting the interest and glory of their country. 

In the prosecution of this contest it was natural to seek 
the country. Accordingly, by espousing respectively the opposite pr 


xue coauuy. nvwiuuigij, ftiTr— • V. ‘ i < 

each secured an ally and confederate. Plus Connexion tarnished t. 
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pporring war, and with arguments for carrying iton. Under 
ev vvWe sometimes engaged i n hostilities in India while the fe 
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* of auxiliaries, 

of maintaining the claims of their allies, they pursued insensibly 
aggrandizement for themselves. From these -transactions, how¬ 
ever, a natural but unforeseen consequence arose. The Native troops eo* operating on both 
sides with Europeans, were necessarily committed against European armies, and the fetal 
secret was then disclosed of their utter inability to contend with such adversaries. It 
feared 'that while the troops of the two rival nations engaged, those of their alliesr.wcre 

mies fled before a handful of Europeans, and that 
nothing in Mind os tan that 
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more tragi spectators ; that vast an 

of a few thousand men would 


find 
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a Ikitish Or French army JHi■ . 

cotlldlstand before It,-. This discovery of the utter weakness of so opulent atop renow ned an 

jujUnj | HB|| 

wsts not in human nature to 
nearly equal power of Britain, 
served for some time longer its independence. ■. 

The first origin of war iix^Bdngal Cannot* as in the Carnatic, be travel.-to •. ^uropean 
ambition. The ambition of Surajah Oowlah was unprovoked and atrocious. A just cause 
of war was afforded, and. we re-established ourselves in thdt celebrated , region by a series- of 
splended victories. The same effect, when hostilities commenced, followed, as in the-.Car¬ 
natic. and in a manner still more conspicuous. At the memorifole biptle of 1 fessey a 
numerous army fled before a . handful of British troops, and fully established*.their supe- 
rioriiy over the armies of India. The French settlement in Bengal soon yielded to this 
ascendancy; they were reduced,,.and the field was left entirely open to the progress ot me 
British arms. The resistance .'made by ^^Native powers was overcome without ;delay». and 
in the course of a few! yettrs ifongal, Behar,‘"andOrissa were added to pur dominion or 
placed under our protection. These operations produced another very extraordinary; 
result, which formed a new era in ifie, military .annate of. India, - and the. -.consequences of 
which we have m>t yet perhaps seen jufoidl their extent. Fromits abup dmt population ; tve 
hive created..• soldl?y wainbiigvit.s inhabitants Ip arms,, and by introducing amongst 
them out' military regnlatfons^ they; have beep made to rival and oppose the armies ot Eu¬ 
rope. By means of discipline and subordination they have become the principal instru¬ 
ments- of’our power and influence in India-.. By carefully: attending to their wants anti 
prejudices we have given them new habits of life, and have finally employed them sue- 
cessfully in foreign conquests. But. we must not forget that these are^tbe^arnc, mei^wno 
were defeated with ease, and almost without resistance, at Plassey. I he change has oeen 

produced 
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; to conclude that the wars of the Corn pa 0.3 
produced by ambition and the desire, of dominion: 1 nothing w 
, w . .aim this conclusion. They have been produced by those natural 
itiotis into hostility in every period of society, and which have a conun 
infection of human affairs. The situation of the -Company* in the char 
of an independent power, rendered a recurrence to war unavoidable* 

It would be wrong, for example, to say that the war 
by ambition* Tiie hostile disposition of that prince, - 
had formed with France, gave him the character ol 
power was. dangerous to our' existence,, and it was abst . *■ 

should be reduced: the result was his destruction, and the extension of 
•eyent the inseparable attendant of success. It was equally .incompatible with 
in India to allow the French brigades at Hydrabad, and those under the bai 
same Bution in the service of Sinaia, to remain. 

Even the interference in the'afiairs of the Mahrattas, and the wars which 
from it, originated in views of safety: they ended, however, in magnified 
licv and of pure ambition. From this period we have aimed at becoming 
of "India V from this time, at least, the system of our government has been dee 
with the' spirit of conquest. The vast accumulation of terri tory which we take t 

of increasing, by war and by negotiation, is a proof of this spirit. Bv mer. 

alliances iintlby the dominion actually in our possession, the Company^ eon 
a far greater extent of cotmtr^ than the empire: of Delhi ever contained 
fidwever, that our power is not Coftvplete while Sindia and Hoikur nfouitain then inaepen- 
deuce."" We have perhaps already succeeded in compelling them to submit to our yoke ; 

. . the 

geuerat (ietence ana security 01 xnnuwtati, ui *’•** '■yy.y’ on the cpntrary, the 

associates, aVotked or secret, of the first enemy ? The losses which these clnef.^ have sus¬ 
tained will make them less able aridmore unwilling to contribute their aid. In iurimiig 
those arrangements, too little or too much has beeii done; the’means ot resistance ano mi 
attack are' only diminished.' It is not possible tb calculate, according to the usual piunci^lcs 
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which giui6!#lm«|| actions, that the power .remaining in theix ; hands wijl bezeaibHsly.ant?. 
effectively employed in any plan very conducive either to.pnr.yigjys dr .inter^f, Tbp.dcs- 
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sire ol revenge, and or rec< 


suc recovering their losses* caniiot but exist: it wtllbe jig esciff. uiciis^iil^i 

(Enclosure,. ?jo. 1 ) to their minds, and the firfit opportunity will, be embraced of recovering the iitiuitibij, of 
tetter from w hi c h they have been deprived by us. We hay<5left wtiiinets in fevei*j quarter, and:produced 
everywhere discontent: the confidence which was orifee fepOsed ' in pur ihodpatiort and 
justice is gone. We have made use of treaties, contracteiTsoldy ibr protection.>s ;the 
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means of itiakjing violent Remands, and of rivettmg ourchairts.y Eve 
above the common artisan and labourer suffers by our system ol gtive 


ery ■ indiv id ual ali^bst 


ernment. 


but it is tiecessary-' 'to" shftw tli^'istate 
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i I have produced this picture with great rteluctance; , ,,,,,, 

of the public feeling toivards us, and the uncertain reliance of any support fronj our, allies 
in any case Of dangerous extremity. This is the result of the natural coiu-se of things, and 
belongs iqphe circn.m’siances of our situation.Tire system of policy fallowed ip indja lifts 
been the natural consequence of-the relative situation of the respective powers. ;-,W itliout 
any precon,ceried plan, of even wish of extending their dominion,, this ;.Company - have 
"Insensibly, ’ 
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manifested a spirit of remarkable moderation and justice. The schemes of ambition mid 
of aggression arts principally to be laid to the charge of their agents; but even of their 
cioncISct it may be remarked, that if it cannot always be justified it was the consequence o| 
eifeunistarieds, and such as would have been followed by any other -men of talents vyho had 
a greaf field suddenly opened to them of honour and preferment. , 

But great and preponderating" as the Company’s influence is in India it. is imperfect, 
and exercised under too many impediments for the equitable and proper udmuiistp.udp 
of the affairs of the country. It is utterly impossible for a small number of Europeans, to 
superintend the concerns of a population of sixty or eighty millions : but this apparently 
irreparable defect can only affect thqse provinces under iheundivided dominion mf the 
Company: the effects ol‘ our system on the rest of India are still more deplorable. To the 


imbecile and powerless state to which we have reduced the NABye^Gbyernnodhts'- we, ritnst 
aseribe all the disorders that have lately disturbed the country. The first effect of tlieir 



unsuccessful contests with ns was the necessary discharge of a great part of their armies, 
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whay no longer .finding regular pay and subsistence, and having arms in their hands, have 
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been-obliged to maintain themselves by robbery and violence. The -same t hing would ha ve 
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bances, which they may 
from anarchy and ihsurrectipn to recover their losses. 
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and decay; they have fallep in succession a prey fo one another. the Portuguese wefe 
the first who established themselves in India, they were also the first to experience a fall. 
The Dutch founded their power on the subversion of that bf their rivals. r i be superior 
ascendancy of the British afms lias succeeded, in annihilating the power of the French in 
India,, and the same doom has atteiided the celebrated establishtoents of .Holland; In the 
recHiction of the Dutch settlements a circumstance occurred iioi more remarkable than 
natural: the Natives co-operaled with zeab and.effect iri assisting us to drive them from 
their country. > 

I shall now proceed to consider three important questions 1 st. How far has this vast 
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people of India can never be brought to remit 
Europe. ■ U 

It may be said these objections are applicable to all color , 

term for India. We hold it by quite a different tenure and connexion, 
c a colony, the mother-country maybe disposed to make sacrifices in layotu 

people drawn from among her own offspring, which she might .refuse to a 
population. There is a natural obligation to support a colony, and it cannot be 
ned; but a conquest may be relinquished, whenever it becomes burdensome ox 
some, without foregoing any duty. 

lave confined myself in this discussion entirely to the consideration o( a territori 
rr 'h e profits and advantages of our commerce with India form a distinct question 
d little upon the possession of territory. A few sea-ports and 1 " "" 

es would secure all the advantages that can be derived from a trade to I 
ofitable branch of our commerce is that with China, where our factory 
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But the dispersion and the waste of the population of a country can he < 
than the wealth which is spent in maintaining a remote dominion. I fear it v 
that our possessions in India have operated as a drain on the treasures of Great 
well as on her population. The revenues of that country, although exceeding i 
that of most of the kingdoms pf Europe, have not for the last twenty-five years 
to defray the expenses of the government. We have a debt of Upwards oi thirty millions 
sterling "which is about double the sum total ot the revenue, and imposes an annual burden 
of perhaps, two millions sterling It has been found necessary to transport specie from hug- 
i Vv.... __:_Twrlia cinri a■ rmintrv.'which bus been to every 



land 
conquer 


maps two mui ious sterling, xi w* wuuu ™ „ 

to pay the armies who were fighting in India, and a country which has been to efei y 
conqueror the most abundant source ot wealth has hitherto been a drawback on that ot 
Great Britain. I will venture to add, that so long as the present system is contmuet no 
improvement in the pecuniary state of our affairs in India is to be expected, l o illus¬ 
trate this position it will be necessary to take a brief survey of the present condition ot 
our Eastern empire* . . : '' v v - '•• V 1 y 

This empire extends from the Indus to the Ganges, and from thence to the Himalaya 
mountains. It is in contact with China and Tartary. Its population is almost unexamp et 
in history. ‘Within this vast; space many different nations are comprised, unlike ?in .their 
manners and language. The dynasties of the ancient princes of thein.mqrous kingdoms 
into which this immense region has been trom time immemorial divided, have sni v ned the 
independence of their country. Some of them are still in the exercise of sovereign power, 
and the rest live on pensions which are allowed them trom the Company. 1 he descendants 
of 1 the Zamorin who received Vasca de Gatna, and of the princes who opposed Alexander, 
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degrading clepenclence,, The moment, therefore., that any .power a] 
promise of being able to cope with ours they will instantly mngb. 



promise of being able to cope 
Js it certain that we 
'.aware, is view i ^ 

brtion for, ,the recovery of her former -'influence, she will certainly avail 
monfont of leisure to accomplish that favourite object. It is in vain to J 
long exclude her from India, China, Siam, Ava, Persia, and Arabia are open tohef 
prise and her ambition. In time and repose she will find ships. Her former pass; 
will regain their influence. But is there no other enemy to dread besides Prance ? May 
mbt the policy of Russia be again directed towards India, i The .barbarous nations that 
intervene would rather be disposed to augment her power than to oppose her progress* 
The ambition of Persia may be excited to invade this rich prize, and constant danger .n^ust 
be apprehended from the warlike hordes which extend from Tartary { feo his frontier* 

, It has<been by this route that every invader has entered India, from the time of Alex¬ 
ander down to that of^Nadir i.Rhan. ' instead of a weak and mercenary government in ..this 
direction) tile , security of India would f require an indepeftdei.it and powerful state. The 
intervention of such a power would form a strong boundary, and prove a hearty and jrefedy 
confederate against an enemy, pur 'present ' system .has destroyed this barrier, and the 
British troops now occupy the ad vance post in this line of defence. , r 

From this sketch,* the basis of our dominion in India will appear not a littlediscordant 
and heterogeneous. It is to be secured not merely against foreign and open enemies, but 
against the secret hostility of the inhabitants,'or of those princes whom welniwe mkroed 
to a state of dependence. It is evident, also, that in proportion to the extent ot any empire 
must be the difficulty of defejncfirig- it. The army maintained by Britain in India may be 
estimated at nearly 200,000 men, yet it has never been possible,-however-urgent the neces¬ 
sity, to assemble at any on,e point more than 35,000 of all descriptions. In the last,contest, 
with Tippoo, when the entire and. utmost ■■ efforts of the three . Presidencies were directed 
• fo. yh at p 1 
number. 

from tliei_ n . HI HJH ^ ^ ^ r ^ ^ ^ . . .. 

is held by the swqrcj, it must, be covered and overawed by military detaclrments.- 
were withdrawn th# : f reypftwe , would, be unpaid, and the authority c/f the jQpnipa^ 

ay be the desire expressed i 


instantly cease* 


whatever may 


country, it will be found during the most profound peace in India to re 

part of the military establish merit. We must ,heep both our "subjects', ami our allij 
jefc'tipn., There must be besides a disposableforce to foake head against apy eiL,* y 
may arise. There is no Native army;,: indried^ ' oppbpe.'us with' any prospect pf 

success, arid we may view llfo issue W any .war in'' which we cfin be engaged Without agy 
apprehension. But although the superiority of aft European .arifty'"'.is completely esta¬ 
blished, 



. 

India, yet the instability of iliolv politics, and the ra 
forces, am sufficient to keep Us continually on the wat 
<bey makeus ineprali theexpepse and all the inctfcyeni^ r; , r ~ ... 

‘ . er Khan, and th& extensive depredations committed 

tensive armament. In the orient state of India si 

ninually to occur. 

. v 

ttrctunstanees that we are 
possession of India hitherto of so littl 
productive? In attempting to solve 
ose an unusual and an unpopular expedier 
ritories, and to relinquish the fruits of conqu 
ance. The events of fate are not revealed to us ; bul 
say as Jupiter did, in the language of an ancient poet, “ to • 
nor duration of empire/' I am, however, fully sensible 
novel in Its nature, and which has perhaps only one example in hi 
mple of the Romans, in the reign of Hadrian. The Opinion of t.., 
pears to be expressed pretty plainly; arid he is evidently disposed to t 
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Hadrian restored to the Parthians the election of an independent sovereign, withdrew t 
Roman garrisons from the provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria. It is it 
portant to observe that he did this in conipliance with the precept of Axxgxr^ 

Scribed the Euphrates as the frontier of the empire. Gibbon adds, jthat 
Iladrian confessed himself unequal to the task of defending the conquests < 



Bayle, as acute an observer as Gibbon, agrees with him in this exposition of Hadrian's 
conduct ; and he says further, that Hadrian abandoned almost all the conquests of Trajan, 
“ rather than expose his empire to the corifusion that threatened it on all parts/' Upon the 
whole, the motives of Hadrian's conduct are not, I think, equivocal, audit is supported by 
the prudent maxim of Augustus. At any rate the example of Hadrian, according to the 
construction I entertain of it, is consonant with the policy which I conceive to be suitable 
to our situation in India, under the modifications which the difference of circumstances 
require, and which I shall proceed to show. I hope to point, out a system which may free 
the Company from many of its present embarrassments without any diminution of its pre¬ 
sent revenue, by which a great reduction may be effected in our expenses, an cl the army 
become more concentrated, and be made more effective. 

t Whether it might not originally have teen more advantageous to confine our territorial 
possessions in India to forts and factories for the purposes of trade, is a question which it 
is tOO late tO diSCUSS. We have beOIl fo^l 'fbiMvarirt! hv ivi'^cacfihh* fl'riirl 

the supremacy which we have assumed 
mediable error to fall back. I must 
only such territories as may not be essential to our power, which may be embarrassing' 
to administer, and which may neither be productive of revenue nor profitable to our 
eouunrirce; I shall endeavour to draw a line between the territories which it would be 



tide, the nations of Europe 

«eVs every avenue bv which they can enter the country. With the exception of the 
extent of space occupi/ri by Goa and Tranquebar, the whole coast from the Indus 
«.v‘ ; <jariges,.crimjnMsing ffllne,' exclusive of Ceylon,of upwards of thirty degrees of 
latitude, is'either in our actual possession, or belongs to princes'in our alliance. If we 


run 


2 peninsula are of evident importance, and ir 
iy be necessary for maintaining our present prep©-.,.. ,, 

...oposed to relinquish. I wish to make that preponderance more secures, l 
un-cUe it without aiiy impediment! It is equally impassible to point put.at iM't'SC.,., 
i countries that we may hold with advantage, as it would be to specify every op©, t 
...... uKaurLtf if i« .sutTu ip.iii. in n sketch like fchis-.to Dolot oil 
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everywhere: tne ©fair principalities of Maldbar; the Poligars of theCarnatie;, and in 
general all the hilly and jungly tracts. Many of the Hindoo rajahs and zemindars ayp of 
this'description. . 

■These people have never been completely subjected to-any foreign power. The charac¬ 
ter of tanieneSS and submission, which we are apt to ascribe indiscriminately to thepapyps 
of Hihdostan, does not apply to them. They are a martial race, devoted to arms and WJfr 
peculiar instiuitions. Every power, from the days of Timur to the -present, Whioh has 
aiyirdd ;tt the empire of India has fdund in them a constant and formidable enemy; they 
may have made a formal sabrnission. they may have consented to the;payment ©i a tribute, 
but they have'"never, unless with the Utmost impatience, suffered their liiteiuul admupstia- 
tibn to be conducted by another. Their obedience can be only maintained by a miili|ary 
force which consumes a scanty revenue, for those countries are in general not mrodueUve, 
and divert the troops from moire important purposes, The territories of which lam speak- 
ing . have neither productions nor manufactures, which can become the foundation of a 
commerce and revenue at all considerable. the advantage derived from them utn, nevei 
bear any proportion to the burden they impose. ■■■ , ; i', 

•hi Jt may. be urged,. that as these states are warlike, if they were also indepiencient they 
might be the .source of new dangers, and combine with more powerful enemies iQf.Jjbe 
overthrow of the Company’s dominion in, India. If we examine their history, wp ; iSh ; all 
rind that all their exertions haveibeeiiibfa defensive nature ; they have never umtedupj^gy 
general federative system of conquest; their -. continual wars ainopgst. each otbei at e 
prompted by petty quarrels and jimiiary^sputes, never by any general and extensive plan 
of ambition. Gould they be cordially attached to us, they plight, ® the prqseq«tion,.of ,a 
defensive system, Be employed -as. a iWmidaWe. bulwark agaipst any banger. tins 

uso that the -Mogul .emperors made of them ; bu t . they effected their- purpose iigirp b\ at]- 
dress and managetnent ,than by coercion. . In fhe decline, of that erap.re,. .•yhqg l .^h<'hm- 
and rebellion hastened its mm, these martial tribes were its,mff k 9$ 

the invasion of Nadir bhili, «¥o*vmu«t,be 

extensive territoiy-- 
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in tbe centre of India. The plan which I am anxious to recommend with regard to these* 
is to restore the administration entire into the hands of the Native princes, and to attach 
them to us as allies rather than as reluctant dependents. I am persuaded that the simple 
operation of this measure would cause a certain segmentation of our clear revenue. In 
sortie of these districts, the expense of administration, under the present system, uniformly 
'} the revenue derived from them;-arid though in some others there may seem in 
■y eases to be a balance in our favour, yet the contingencies that are continually 
xeate from time to time extraordinary expenses, which soon absorb any apparent 
;e. In lien of the present revenue, the Native States, on baying their independence 
ed to them, would most willingly consent to pay a tribute, which would be clear oi 



Natives of India are commanded at a much easier rate than those of Europeans, 
i a d —-—rtion of our expense is incurred in consequence of the nature of our 

0 ement might be made to produce another important object, and to assist in 
he debt of the Company, by obtaining the command of a large amount of 
consideration of receiving back their territories, those who reaped the benefit 
he measure would willingly pay a pecuniary recompense, the aggregate of which might 
be very considerable- India abounds with rich men, and the shroffs would be the guarantees 
of every pecuniary stipulation which this transaction might involve. It was the knowledge 
of their extraordinary wealth, and the expedition with which the largest sums were raised 
by the Guicowar gpwernment, that suggested the present idea. 

The proposed measure would make an important addition to the revenue of the Com¬ 
pany, and no less considerable would be the augmentation of their power. That immense 
moss offeree which is now frittered away in supporting the Company’s authority in m^ny 
unprofitable districts, would then be concentrated and disposable. Those princes who 
were restored to independence would form a real addition to our military resources. At 
present, they are a source of weakness rather than of strength. When they were once satis¬ 
fied by experience that they had nothing to fear from the Company, and that its prepon¬ 
derance formed their best security against the attack of others, they would then be ready 
to lend their aid on any emergency; they would form the bulwarks of their defensive 
system upon which the British Government would then act. In cases of extremity and 
danger, tnese people might be reckoned upon as useful auxiliaries. 

I have in a former part of this letter observed that our supremacy in India is not to be 
relinquished', and there is no part of the present measure which is meant to affect this lofty 
attitude. We shall continue to hold the balance of power, and to be at the head of the 
confederate governments. I have not proposed the smallest reduction in our military esta¬ 
blishment, unless circumstances should afterwards permit this to be done with prudence and 
safety. I propose, on the contrary, to maintain every military post, station, or garrison, 
which we now occupy, and which may be thought useful or necessary, either for the sup¬ 
port of our influence in India, or for its protection from foreign aggression. This formi¬ 
dable position will repel the objection, that these states, when once freed from our yoke, 
may refuse to pay the stipulated tribute, and join even the standard of our enemies. We 
are at present probably fully as much exposed to this danger as we can be by any change of 
system, and a judicious disposition of our numerous forces throughout India must prove the 
best security against every danger. By the proposed plan they would have their professional 
duties only to perform ; they would be assembled in large bodies ready to chastise the first 
instance of disaffection, and to punish with rigour every infraction of allegiance. The 
prompt and decisive punishment of the guilty would prevent others from following their 
example. It is likely that the most common offence would be to procrastinate, and perhaps 
to refuse the payment of their tributes. The system would provide that this should be at 
th<* expense of the party who commits the transgression, and that the charge of every extra- 
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unary expense winch such occasions might call forth. 

of treachery and of greater atrocity would of course demat; 
rcumstances would point out. > 

»i-ht hope, as the efficiency of the military force of the Co 
ed by the proposed system,, that this would be equally th$ 
ually punishing either secret or open attempts to disturb the 
ire of the chiefs of India every check and security which we 
e conceded in exchange for their territories.^ All the present 
emain in their full force, the same system of defensive alliai 


'U : ' - 
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.would be conceded in exchange for their territories.^ All the present subsidiary enga^ments 
would remain in their full force, the same system of defensive alliance woidd exifet^arid^^ ho 
pledge or caution would be relinquished that knight be likely to check- turbuIence Wi; dh~ 
oftler. \hy £'/.•*"!' ,kp f 1 Si' 

I shall now proceed to the objections which you have stated with so much ability 
perspicuity, as operating to prevent a perpetual limit being fix^d to bur dpmimon iti India 
it would be difficult to take up the subject in every view of it, without during into a very 
Iqh^ and probably a very unprofitable discussion. The arguments oh a question of this 
nature must be founded either on experience or observation, but experience and observation 
when applied to transactions which are the result of human life, amount oply to a probable 
degree of truth. A proposition maybe stated, of which the reverse is equally correct. 

lou have observed, that “ it is by no means certain that our situation would be at all 
unproved by a voluntary contraction of our territorial limits and express a doubt, 
“ whether this would extinguish those feelings of secret enmity and jealousy which have 
been excised by our paramount dominion.’’ But if those hostile feelings should not be 
destroyed, would it not answer a great purpose to diminish their effect, apd render them 


which it has been found difficult to supply:” these are exactly the arguments that 
use. ■ .V* ' f v ; h " 

I he plan of a balance of ppwer I believe to be impracticable in India. The politi 

Oi that country is too unsettled, and the principles of government are too little stu_ 

admi,t,of this idea ever being realised there. Lord Cornwallis attempted to introduce a 
system of., this kind ; but in fact the apprehension, justly .entertained of. Tippoo’s power and 
deigns produced only a short-lived confederacy, which was dissolved the moment.lihe 
danger passed oyer. The ascendancy of the British power . will not easily be made to yield 
to a balance which niust suppose some-degree of equality. It would not, however, be incon¬ 
sistent with our policy to effect sqpie sort of counterpoise among the native states; butjin 
reality, while our superiority exists, and the subsidiary System, continues, they cannot-be 
^hdised at the expanse of each other unless with our perfect concurrence. As it is the 
object of our treaties with those powers to guarantee their dominion, they must necessarily 
rem f hi '^i heir ; P r .® seilt state lJ )ut \ n case 0. aX) y restoration of territory (o them, it would 
not be difficult to regulate tliik by sohae-kind of 'equality and reciprocity. This might be 
made *o depend pn their merits, on their character for good faith, op our degree of con. 
hdence, On their losses, and the various interests which we should have to consider. There 
would be Ito; necessity to restore'more than we thought fit, and they would a ccept what was 

a ' gratuitously 


would 
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thing theyWaived wouM 
produce anv ’dissatisfafctiofii \ 
meni; wouJil reconcile them to 
ciliation and friendship. I h 
hi m urtfayoumfele light, and _ _ v * v ITMUJk ^. 
weakness. The concessions would be made at a time When our 
hmgbf;. when we have neither enemies in the East nor the West; when o«, 
found peace prevails ; and when they would be conscious that, in fact, all 
djsposal. They have too much experience of our superiority in the cabinet a»*^ », u JOirom 
M measure to imbecility or fear: let them experience for once our moderation 

an’4 lot us try the effects of it. 

It would, however, be.sufficient to remove My alarm of this nature* should any really 
OXist, to precede the measure by a declaration from this country in explanation of th£ prin~ 
0,pies by whiclt we wish to act: of our effesire to avoid conquests, to preserve the happiness, 
Pp act ’>,rind .independence.of India. We might appeal with propriety in such a document to 
the Acts of Parliament, and to the orders of the Court of Directors, as evidence that this 
disposition has l^ng existed. The people of India have a very high opinion of the justice, 
wisdom, arid moderation of our government at home; th^y are always willing to make a 
distinction in its favour, and to impute exclusively to the governments abroad a. system of 
rinmition t and' encroachment. They would place more confidence and credit in a declaration 
issuing from the paramount authority. 

On the whole, you will perceive that my conclusion essentially agrees with youi\s—“ We 
must still hold the. balance, and take care that its equipoise be preserved,” But if we adopt 
such a linq of policy as I have reoominended, we can never be reconducted back to the 
position in which we now stand. Wars would unquestionably arise, and the loss or the acqui- 

There is no state of society exempted from 
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bestow 1 the dominion of a vanquished enemy on others, or change the dynasty, imist depentl 
entirely upon circumsiatides; but in no case would it be -- ■'* - 1 • *’ 1 
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, v -x,T l3 r-- Mi —.- —- -wuau iii. necessary for ns to undertake the 

burden of government. We should always find substitutes willing to pay for protection. 

There is still another argument which is brought forward against any relinquishment of 
dominion by the Company; this’is, “ the inhumanity of handing over to Native rapacity 
and misrule, a large population who now enjoy the benefit of British government.” I have 
chosen your words, as they state the question with fairness and with clearness, I must own, 
however, that much more weight is attached to the objection than is necessary. The hies- 


sings of British government in India are equivocal; a very slight examination wctuld suffice 
to v show that they are attended with great drawbacks, and fall * " ’ ’ " •' 


i *r, ■ --'j .:^ r * *■,. 0 ---~ infinitely short of the 1 ideas 

uiat we attach to them in this country. The term, however, is employed, the assertion is 
made, our feelings and reason become naturally interested to preserve to our fellow-subjects 
m India advantages which many suppose are equivalent to what the favoured people of this 
country enjoy. There is something fascinating in bestowing on so many millions the benefit 
of a free and liberal government. 

While the British Government in India protects with the greatest care, and to the utmost 
ot it's iniperfebt meaiis, the persons and property of its. sqbjecfs,' it deprives them, without 
^••reiiiorse'dr compunction, ol die most valuable privileges and rights vHiich give society its 
“ sweetest welcome.' A. Native can aspire to no public office pf importance, profit, or 
i espectability.. In the administration ol hia country he has no share ; he is doomed ’ to pass 
his life without any possibility of elevation, arid withprit any prospect of advancement ; he is. 
excluded'from evety avenuo of distinction and honour. Whatever may be his rank and 


tafents, he must remain in the 
' are levelled into one. 


1 samp state of insignificance and obscurity. All the classes 
jBVfery, gratification of a Native, subject' of the'Gompahy nn 
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the arts and on trade, and \ve shall find strotig reason's for ere 
unfavourable. I mean the Native commerce, which has not 
places where it flourished to an amazing extent it has entir 
great and extraordinary anomalies of the Company’s g< 
the Natives with arms and employs them freely in its dt 
pation of civil rights. We must be at the same time aware, that wit 

allowing the greatest talents and application, it is impossible for a 

through this immense population to perform the duties of its administration. It is un 
sary to insist on the disadvantages and general unfiufess of foreigners for the petfoimrai 
many of these duties; it is sufficient to observe, that to do justice to India, apd to / 
it to enjoy the benefit of our government according to the present system, it wo> 


required that we should transport to that country 100,000 of the best-informed of ouj 
countrymen. , ' " 4 

While we rather ostentatiously exhibit to the world the advantages which India derives 
from our government, we are equally careful to represent 'the Native governments its 
entirely corrupt and profligate. Candour and impartiality will make abatements on 
both sides. The crowded population of India, its flourishing manufactures, extensive 

1 * .1 ..A. .. X* 1 I.! /tlr loe kofAP/a Uiurnirt 
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the native jurisdiction, and the aspect of the country itself still subject to that rule, suf* 
fieiently bespeak that the great ends of government, the security of life and of property, 
are at least tolerably fulfilled. But I shall admit that these governments are very bad, arid 
that it vvbuld materially contribute to the happiness of thp. people of India were they 
destroyed : it would not follow that there is any tie or obligation which requires that 
the Cotnpany should sacrifice its own prosperity and advantages to administer, the 

government of these distant nations. ,, , , V,*,» 

This romantic spirit might lead us with the same propriety to administer the govern¬ 
ment of Africa, where the people are still worse treated than they are in India. This 
would be a degree of generosity which neither reason nor duty requires at Our hands. 
Instead of being dissuaded by humanity from contracting the limits of our empire, that 
motive ought probably to lead us to adopt the measure. By the contraction of those limits 
we should'be more abie to apply ourselves to their administration, by employing those 
servants who would be withdrawn from the relinquished territories, mu) adding them to 
the establishment of such as we should retain. By bestowing on the Natives a greater 
share of our confidence, by a proper mixture of their agency with Europeans, a form of 
government would be established, made strong and respectable by mutual interqsts, 
which might then justly excite the envy, and, let us hope, the emulation of India,. On this 
event we might emphatically call these-proyinces our own, and consider tlietu incorporated 
with the Bri tish empire. We must be sensible that the people in many situations have 
submitted tp our government with violent reluctance, and greatly by these ipepns, im¬ 
paired its beneficial effects. The question, under this circumstance, is not always how to 
improve their condition, but how to mould them to submission They have paid their 
revenue without compulsion, but have opposed themselves witharms to the introduction of 
our government. As tlieir repugnance arose from a sentiment superior to the conside¬ 
ration of property, it was respectable, and it became certainly less necessary that *we 
should bestow on them a benefit to Which they bad no inclination. This has been the 
case wherever the Hindoo population has not been, previously subdued and inured to 

the 
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„ „ M J passive inhabitants of Bengal, long bowed 
111 * our more mild and equitable rule ; but the 
lent inhabitants of Malabar, of the Cifcars, the 
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Pni^-us the; Knlfr ami Grassias of Gnzerat. Supposing, however, the improvement to 
and ^newally desired, is that a sufficient reason fur the Company to persevere in 
a^vstt'm^bv 1 which* thev suffer ? Is it not an extravagant generosity to waste the 
strength and resources df England in promoting the interests of rdtbote nations, with 
Whom we-arb,not r united by any natural ties? 

4foth regard to Mr. Smith’s Opinion, -1 admit that it is entitled to very great respect 
sn S |E He owtl however, “ that it would be better if this country could,go 

Provided we could be «cure from any 

futurb a'ttScSss'from ournfeiglibodrs *, but as that is impossible, the field, he thitiks., 
“ vvhiOh\ve ihdst in such case leave open to them, would increase tfmn* strength and 
nower to the endangering Our orvirsafety.’’. Now, with regard to the application of 
this reas-bning to India, 1 do not coneVtve it has jnuch force. TThere.^ <xr 

nckdiboiir tliere that can be anywise alarming or dangerous to u» m the fiGd. 1 his n 
ordved'hv the experience of half a century, and confirmed by a supeuonty which tne 
Natives seem incapable of attaining. Whatever addition ||ey mightreceive of terntpiy, 
they woiihi not be more formidabll. All the dangers we have-to fear and guard against 
in India are 1 external. Let us prevent our bmbftmtA fgm 

p-iininir access to India, and we may consider ourselvesas safe toi a long puioif. It is 
evident’ that'if we-seeing the wav by which IncJia can be entered Irow * th 6 ie 

»- *>#= of Europe, and 1 am ( loab,W wteher^- 

ionriw to.n iiiy <Xr quarter wonUl'not bo best ptmuoK'd by raak.ng the Name states 
* respectable and coiUonte4 


natural ca'iiacitV-and'Experience entitle them to be at least as good judge^. a 
sufreto! tlley wefe men, also, of great ambition and of elevated views, capable of 
embracing the most extensive schemes which promised real advantages to then countiy. 
Tbev agreeil, however, that the Bengal provinces, with a lew other possessions, might 

to ffinif the extent of the British empire in India. Lord Clive expressly.sta ed Ms opvmon, 
to limit tne exte rn * t ought.to have formed th» utmost limit of our desire. 

i of the British Legislat 

l have .rn.leiivotireil to pro., that .bo wealth. 

Com oanv would be promoted by a voluntary diminution of the extent of then enipne. 
Were the Native powers once convinced that Britain entertained no designs bostil o 
their independence, a turbulent chief might indeed occasionally excite sotne troubles, 

axrd hostility which renrhto o«r present do.nm»n 

precarious, and which aims incessantly at opr destruction. , i.j. , 

1 iim perfectly aware of the obstacles .which must be surmounted beffire a resolution 
ofihS cSter could be-carried.into effect. It is not,easy for the human mmd. o 
penetrate that false lustre which surrounds the possession ot extensive donymop, 01 to 
ISach of it any-other ideas than those of loss and 

also that men even of fortitude and Ability connected with the government of India 
wbiihlrather wish that a plan like this should be carried into execution by thpir suc¬ 
cessors than bv themselves. When I consider, however, the remarkablemodel atiqn 

which has on so many occasions been displayed by the wclSrfbrindia 

believe, that if the proposed measure should appear essentia, to the |g| 
t¥ey wfil not be deterred from it by any delusive impressions. 

lfions which afford neither revenues nor means ot security aie a meie buidtu upon 
their possessors. 1 admit that many embarrassing circumstances wid oppose the plan; 
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iers are prso common Utm Qpywtlb a -ikuui<?, UWI mvy un§m nave urcu auv<m- 
l oMWefi, I shall however subni.it it, without aity farcherapology^to your dis, • 
dertimbit. I request in return all your objections, and I am prepared to expect many. 

,1 remain with most sincere regard and esteem, my dear Sir, 

(Signed) A. Wamcf.b, 
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Considerations on the Affairs of India. 

Jr ■ 

i ' ; Written in the year 1811. 

Whoever reflects oil the situation of the affairs of the East-India Company will Brid 
it replete with difficulty and danger. Notwithstanding the receipt of a revenue of 
fifteen milliMs sterling, they arte burthened With a debt Of thirty millions; arid it is not 
without the greatest difficulty and the utmost exertions of economy that they find, even 
in years of ordinary peace expenditure, this revenue sufficient for the current expenses 
of the Civil and military administration of their Indian empire. 

Under such circumstances, how are the ordinary vicissitudes of human affairs to be 
met; and flow are the Company to overcome any crisis of difficulty and danger r 

I’liese questions are important ; they involve considerations closely connected vyijth 
thp duration of the power of the British nation in India. . 

It is an observation of the celebrated Mr. Gentz, that trans-European dominion has 
never been the source of revenue to any nation of modern Europe : even the immense 
remittances which Spain and Portugal have received from their settlements form no 
* exception to the general rule. 

These companies or settlers who have proceeded on the principle of territorial revenue 
have very rapidly declined ; and this result has been so uniform that it has been supposed 
to be inseparable from the possession of dominion remote from the seat of government. 

Were this rteally the case, the possession of trans-European dominions would be a 
continual drawback on the wealth, the power, and the population of the parent state; 
and this is in fact the case in a considerable degree at present. ! 

These’, however, are probably necessary evils, and we must ,be content to hear them, 
in order to insure to ourselves the continuance of a commerce that upholds and supports 
the vital principles of our greatness. 

To maintain and confirm this commerce to England, and to preserve to Europe the 
general advantages of the trade with India, it is necessary that we should possess a para¬ 
mount and controlling power on the peninsula of India. _ j , ; , 

If, however, this power is to. be maintained at the expense of the parent state; if its 
own particular resources are insufficient to preserve it, and it must be guaranteed not 
only by the blood but the treasure of England, it is problematical whether it would not 
be better to renounce such a dominion, and to trust to commercial emulation alone for 
those advantages which we derive from the Indian trade. 

It is, however, a remarkable phenomenon, that the valuable and extensive territories 
which are now enjoyed by the India Company, which while in the possession of the 
Native princes of India were so fruitful a source of accumulating wealth, should, while 
in the hands of the Company, be insufficient to bear the ordinary expenses of their 
administration, 

The accumulation of thirty millions of debt is a .sufficient evidence of the truth of the 
assertion, and affords, under the continuance of a similar system of government, the 
most melancholy prospect for futurity. 

It would seem, however, that the ample resources which a revenue of fifteen millions 
yield, ought to be sufficient for every purpose of government and defence; aud that it 

would 
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would only retpiire a system properly modified to cause the revenues of India to become 
a valuable addition to the wealth and strength of the parent state. 

- The obvious mode of effecting this desirable object is by the reduction of expenses, so 

(Enclosure, No. 1.) a s to allow a surplus, but this has been seldom or but partially obtained even in years 
Considerations on 0 f peace arK ] prosperity; the vast accumulation of debt will abundantly prove that the 
the Affairs of India; g enera i result must be a deficiency.. 
a LeUe^ffom 8 We may allow the Court of Directors and the governors of their settlements every 

WM ■Ml I 

to 1 

The expectations of the nation might indeed be realized by the retrenchments of super¬ 
fluous or extraordinary allowances ; but it will require the severest operation of economy 
and of integrity, to yield any essential relief to the .Company’s finances, T)ie system of 
reform must have a wide and an extensive rahge ; it must be radical, or it will fail ot 
its effect. . 

Assuming it for granted that a commanding influence on the continent is indispensable 
for our interests, it remains yet to be found whether our present power is of that secure 
and permanent nature that those interests require. 

When we reflect on the amazing extent of our Indian empire, occupying and controlling 
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shores of the Indian seas from the gulf of Cutch to A.cheen head, and 
ndation unexampled in extent, it must be evident to a very superficial 
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observer that our means of defence are not more than adequate to cover and protect 
territories of such magnitude. The difficulty of defence is proportionate to their extent, 
and our troops can scarcely assemble at any one point without leaving the others exposed 
to invasion and depredation. 

If we also inspect the state of our political relations with the powers of India, we shall 
find we stand nearly in the same situation as France does in Europe. We have not got 
one natural friend ; we must not deceive ourselves, and conceive that we are engaged in 
an alliance supported with subsidized forces with the principal powers. There can be 
no alliance without perfect and reciprocal independence; the princes who subsidize 
our battalions are our dependants and our nominal friends ; we may control, influence, 
or direct their counsels, but we shall take a wrong estimate of human nature were we 
to permit our sophistry to convince us that real affection or partiality could be the 
relult of such a state of circumstances or connexion. 

If such is a true picture of our situation, it becomes an important object of conside- 
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conduct sound policy would dictate, and whether we could not increase our 
by a judicious consolidation of our resources, and less interference 

iilM 


Indian powers ^ „ i |pp|||p| ^ 

It must be acknowledged that there are certain positions occupied by the British 
power affording great political and military advantages; some of these it may be neces¬ 
sary to maintain ; but there are others the advantages of which are extremely doubtful, 
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sary to maintain ; but there are others the advantages of which are extremely doubtful, 
and the revenue they yield is insufficient to bear their own expenses. 

Within the last ten years the political .relations of India have suffered a great and 
wonderful change. Repeated experience has pToved that there is no Native army what¬ 
ever that is capable of contending with the British troops in the field; the means of 
attack of fortified places has ever proved superior to the means of defence among those 
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with whom the art of war has made any progress; we have always a decided supe¬ 
riority in this respect over the Natives of. India, while a fortification of the most ordi¬ 
nary kind is sufficient to stop the progress of any Native power now existing, in the 
open field. 

There is no power whatever in India who can be in the least formidable tp the British 


. 

nation. The predatory armies of India, indeed, by threatening our extensive territories 
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is propensity probably exists with more strength 
to than Europeans conceive. 

To this tenacity in respect to their territorial rights fc to be imputed that long and 
continued resistance they have opposed to every power that has attempted to make a 

vr. 2 X conquest: 
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with .invasion,.will keep m in a copthniai alarm ; tbjEsy vyill often occasion extensive pre¬ 
parations and formidable equipments, Th| expense occasiopecl thereby will be consi- 
dei;able find ftequent, but fhe issue of an actual Contest - Would heve;r'be• doiibtfql- 

There are other copsuleiraliqps wh^ch add ebpMdevatdy to thb itnportapce of this 
question, • f ; ‘ v .;? 1 ' ;i r- 

The.,.French nation, undpr. ..whatever government, will. be the enemy and rival of 
England, She has wants and interests the same as we have$ and next to England, 
being the first naval power in the wprj.d, she has the, means of satisfying her wants 
and gratifying her interests, and she will not submit, to he controlled or thwarted in 
this respect by us. 

A share in advantages which we, derive from India has been and,will continue to 
be the objqcf 'of her ambition and her policy y apd she will, attempt, either by iiegofiatipn 
or conquest to participate in our Indian trade. She is stimulated to this as"much by a 
sense of her own interest, as by a desire to annoy and destroy a rival; this nation 
therefore- must continue, whether in peace or war, to be the object against which we 
are to guard, and every measure adopteil hi this country must have a reference to the 
politics'of France, * ' / ' , 

It is probably impossibly to exclude this nation from India ; we cannot exclude 
them from China, Ava, Pegue, Cochin China, Shin'd, Persia, and Arabia, and in any of 
these places fhoy will be troublesorrie if not formidable^ to our Indian empire. When¬ 
ever a peace is restored to Europe, the ndVenthfer^ of that' hati'on will flock to the JBkst, 
It must not be expected'.'that peace will at dll enable us to diminish the dxteftt of our 
hjehtis. of defence or our Expenditure in" India.' 

It is therefore particularly necessary that these means should be more consolidated, 
and every step vye take to effect this also renders our offensive means more formidable. 

Under the preceding considerations it may be ijse.ful to examine wbat ought to be the 
general nature of our defensive policy. 

. There are certain tracts of territory in India, which uniformly have been the source 
of continual expenSe and inquietude to those who possessed the sovereignty over 
thorn, without yielding any advantage whatever* Under this description may be in* 
eluded all the' Rajpoot states, from. Bhurtpore to Guzerat ; the Naif principalities. pf 
Malabar, the Poligars of the Carnatic, and/ generally , speakings the hilly and .jungly 
tracts inhabited by the Hindoo rajahs and zemindars, , 

In the bourse of the Indian history, from the Mussulman conquest, >ve do not observe 
that -qyy of these Hindoo chieftains have discovered any extensive views of arnbitioB, or 
have ever been able to effect any considerable conquest, 

/ 

Among the martial race whose sole profession.!? arms, we shall frequently find them 
prosecuting wars against each other ; but the object ofthose have been some frivolous 
point of honour or boundary dispute, the clashing of family interests, or a prosecution 
of domestic feuds- %• 

On the other hand, we have found them prosecuting with fortitude, resolution, and 
apparent success; a continued War against their oppressors and invaders, from the time 
of : Tamerlane-i^o the • present-day; and whatever power, Mussulman, .European, or 
Mahratt'a, has been predominant in Hindostan, has;found their states marked with, the 
same uniform and decisive character. > , 
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conquest: indeed, scarce tiny conquest has ever been permanent among j|e 

descendants of that race which opposed Alexander still occupy 

seats of their ancestors. Neither the Poligitrs m the Carnatic noi the Natrs of MUIabai 
can be said to be subdued; the descendants of the Zumonn, and thg^princqs who re¬ 
ceived VaSco de Gama, and who opposed Hyder and lippoo, have mamfested but very , 
lately the spirit of independence which animates them. : . . 

Considering the peculiar habits and prejudices of these people, the inveterate animosity 
and determination "with which they defend their native possessions,against all invaders, 
the little propensity they have to ambitious or foreign, conquests, a question aris<?Sy«~ 
whether we might not with safety to ourselves consider these people as out mutual allies, 
and instead of endeavouring or wishing to extend our sovereignty over them, it would 
not be better policy to strengthen their independence -i 

The uniform consistence of their character, manifested in a series of centuries against 
every description of invaders, assures us that they will allow none _to depiive them of 
their independence without a desperate struggle; and when assured they;had nothing to 
fear from our moderation, we might command the utmost services and friendship of 
these warlike classes in any system of common defence. 

Nor, probably, should we lose any advantage by this conduct which we now possess. 
The expenses of keeping a race Of warlike men, fond of liberty and independence,.in 
subjection,, is greater than the advantages we derive from the country they inhabit. 
They are ever ready to rise in rebellion, from the constant operation of the same spirit 
and sentiment that would lead them to oppose a foreign enemy, and wh.ch spint would 
also lead them to a cordial assistance as friends or allies, which we can baldly expect as 

subjects. * . 

If we had courage to pursue a course of policy thus novel and determined, iGnught 
be rendered the means of lessening the debt of the Company. With an establishment 
free from debt; a better secured aud more contracted territory ; .tvitb resources more 
consolidated, and consequently more permanent and durable, their situation would be 
really enviable. There would be no real diminution of power, but that power would be 

more collected and more formidable. 
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Amongst the advantages of this measure the increase of otir disposable forces should not 
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Notwithstanding we have an army of from 160,000 to 200,000 men hi India, it would 
be difficult for the three Presidencies to assemble one-fourth of. that number I he 
remainder of the troops are occupied in fiscal duties, or in guarding against rebellion, ot 
preserving obedience iri our provinces. ; 

The territories that are useful to us are the large manufacturing toyms,-and ^lie sea¬ 
ports; those vield a large revenue with little expense, and the produce, of-which either 
furnishes us with investments for our Europe market, or with the means ot supporting 
and assisting our army and navy. On the contrary, those territories the revenues ot which 
are consumed in their administration and defence, that are distant and remote, and require 
large establishments, those that are neither commercial nor manufacturing, are the 

descriptions of territory which are useless-and cumbersome. ; 

It however would require the utmost consideration that ability and local acquaintance 

could give, before a plan of this extensive nature could be adopted. 

The numerical powers of the army might remain the same, but its .efficacy would be 
increased in proportion to its concentration ; and if ever the period should come, when 
we may have to contend with an European power in India, our success must depend on 
the degree of physical force that we may have to oppose, independent of that which 
may also be necessary for the defence of our territories. 

No nation, no set of men that ever existed, would voluntarily yield advantages that 
they can retain. We may trust to this principle, guaranteed as it would be by heaues. 
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Although the. hints and suggestions which are thrown out above may be rejected as 
impracticable or visionary (for in these days of ambition it would require some fortitude 
to imitate the example of Hadrian), it may be hoped that, however exposed the extensive 
Af /lift VWjtiteh in 1 nrlin aiv> to fnreiflrn attack and ultimate loss, vet the 



The natural wealth of India and the number of monied men which it produces 5 the 
great power, extensive concerns, and apparent flourishing resources of the Company ; 
their punctuality in pecuniary matters, and the high rate of interest paid for money, are 
causes, some of which are real and others delusive, which have tended to raise the public 
credit and rendered the borrowing 1 of money extremely easy. 

The facility with which money is procured in India, and the unlimited credit'which 
the governments of India have had upotLEurbpe, has tended to place one of the most 
pWerfiii instruments of human operation *at the disposal of the; governments in India. 

With such ample means and powerful resources, it is no wonder if they have been 
expensi ve, and that one of the strongest passions of humanity should be excited to action. 
Plausible and justifiable causes of warfare can never be’ wanting in a region SO fertile of 
Uirbplent and enterprising men as lliudostan, 

Had it, however, been a maxim in our Indian policy, that the natural resources of the 
country must supply every exigency of government, those resources would have been 
better husbanded, we should not have been less able to maintain our commercial advam 
tapes, and been relieved from an expenditure of £2,400,000 of interest oh a debt of 
thirty millions. ; 

In considering this subject a Curious question arises,—why the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
and theDanes, while they possessed valuable possessions in this country, were not con¬ 
sidered as objects of jealousy and alarm ; and that .the Native powers of India have 
confined their dimity and devoted their resources solely to check our ambition! 

When Conquest and aggrandisement ceased to become, objects of those nations, the 
powers of ..India have viewed tbeii- settlements without jealousy, and their commerce 
without envy. ( ; ; . ■ ' u if.. t■; - 

Their riches and prosperity may have occasionally excited the avarice of some unprin¬ 
cipled neighbour, but it does not appear that they have ever been the objects of a war of 
expulsion. , .J&ljfi V '...di:', ■' 'V. ,Vr v; : - 

This was alsh the case .with- us, until we embroiled ourselves in the politics of the 
country, and assumed the character of sovereigns without quitting that of merchants. 

Were we capable of moderating our views in conformity to this idea, we might even 
yet disarm enmity, and the powers of India might conceive themselves guaranteed more 
by our system of moderation, than they would be by an alliance with France or by the 
assistance of the troops of that nation. 


The extent of territory which has fallen into the possession of the Honourable Com¬ 
pany has been the result of a mixed operation of voluntary cession and conqjipst; but 
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.acy of Natives of rank and education, will 
uiuanity and mildness of manners that soon engal, 
progressive actjnaintance with the European character wou 
the ideas they certainly entertain of ns in general as a supe 
sessing many valuable qualities; instead of which they lit 
severe, so that none but low people will solicit our society, men 
generous principles, being under the necessity of avoiding our s 
degradation. 1 ■ i-’-'V 

These ideas seem to have entered into the system of our g 
siderable degree, and Natives of rank and education are exclude 
either as too corrupt, too ignorant, or too unworthy. 

It is probably not difficult to trace the causes whence these prejudices have ri 

Ambition and jealousy have had some share in them, and urged us to attem 
removal of the principal Natives from situations of trust and emolument. 

To effect this, their corruption and venality were represented in the highest c 
ing; plausible instances were not wanting to support these general charges;.and 
eagerness to depress the character of the Natives, we forgot that human nati 
the same all over the world, and vices will flourish where they are tr t * u * 
nor discouraged. 

Probably our own times and our own country have furnished as flagrant 
Corruption as possible. If we occasionally see instances of strict probity and into 
they must not be considered as confined to our own country alone, it is a virtue 
cannot exist without opportunity, and we have permitted but few occasions to occur 

Wherein it might be displayed by the Natives of India. 

These people are as capable as any in the world of discriminating between right and 
wrong, fraud and honesty. Their principles are probably not different from our own, 
but, like ourselves, they require the restraint of iasvs and regulations. It is unfair to 
determine that to proceed from innate principles which may only be the effect of a bad 

education, or more probably the contagion-of. exam pie. ' 

It should be remembered, that the early transactions of Europeans in this country 
were unrestrained, and that they had no other guide for their conduct, than natural 
probity. . ’ >» 

Experience quickly proved that this was no security when temptation, interest, and 
opportunity incited peculation. I should, however, be extremely sorry that any instances 
of this description, the prevalence of any practice at an unfavourable moment, should 
stamp us as an immoral and venal race. ' " , ' , \ 
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obviate them, by restoring a respectable portion of the Natives of this country to their 
hereditary pretensions. We should certainly inspire them with a greater share of affec¬ 
tion and interest in favour of a government which not only afforded protection, but in 
which they also participated. The people of rank and influence in the country would, be 
gratified, and look with satisfaction on an order of things which respected the privileges 
of their birthrights ; and it. would be more grateful to the feelings of all classes were 
they to find some of the duties of Goyernujent administered by persons actuated by the 
same prejudices and opinions. 

It may be objected to this system, that it. would raise up a dangerous rivalship, and 
that it would impair the influence of Government; but I conceive that the contrary 
would rather be the case. 

The government of foreigners can never be acceptable in any country, and the people 
who enjoy the mildest kind of foreign government will always seek So exchange it. In 
India we must always be considered as foreigners, and the idea connected with this 
sentiment is still further strengthened by the striking contrast in our habits; and to these 
natural causes of disunion must be added that cause of exclusion of the Natives which is 
peculiar in our policy. \ r 

It must always be remembered, that the real foundation of our power, and of every 
government foreign to the country, must be force : no people ever submitted that had 
the poifer>of successful rij^^iirtce. .<o. 
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the Romans, and perhaps no cause contributed more to the tranquillity and subordina¬ 
tion of the multitude of nations under this dominion. 

If a due proportion of magistrates and civil officers were taken from amohg the inha¬ 
bitants, their local influence aud knowledge must of necessity be exerted for the discharge 
pf their offices, iuld if they were negligent, and failed in affording their utmost support 
to Government in cases of emergency and danger, Government would know unto whom 
to impute negligence and failure. Under the present system we have not even that 
satisfaction. We have no authentic and responsible channel through which we could 
claim the support of the country ; for where there is no trust there can be no responsi¬ 
bility. The needy and servile natives who at present fill the subordinate offices in the 
Company’s service can form no exception to this observation; they serve for a pay 
which generally is but barely a We to support thejr families, and have seldom either 
° " influence, 
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sequence of this system is the employment of a very expensive European 
1 of the very moderate compensation which natives would require. fjSence 
■e concomitant expenses of English writers, translators, and all the expenditure 
dent to the transaction of public business in a foreign tongue. Much of this, it is true ? 
; of our situation, and could not be avoided under any system, I would increase 
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and not diminish our European agency in India; but as this is impracticable^ the exclL_„ r .. 
of Natives from the service of the Company causes the Gdverumelvt tobe without paftixahs 
and without friends. It is contrary to the practice of all nations who have acquired exten- 
sive empire, originatewS in a false conception of the Native character, and is degrading to 
the feelings of the men of rank and merit in that country. 

These are natural consequences of our system ; but to the British Government itself we 
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the manners of the European and Indian rentiers difficult the cultivationof those common 
offices of mutual intercourse that improve and correct society. This void might be sup¬ 
plied with very considerable positive and political advantage by a judicious intermixture 
of European and Native agency. 

No one can refuse to assent to the philanthropic and benevolent motives which have led 
to the establishment of the Company’s judicial system 3 but while every praise rhay be 
offered to the principle, we may still find the system defective in practice, and inapplicable 
in many parts to the circumstances of our subjects. If the records of the Sudder De^anny 

fin^d A ,\d» towft-l 4. ■' *■* W' : ' LiX m V* 
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system is unequal to the duties it ought to perform. 

Eor Malabar and Kanaya, and,each province containing several principalities, some of 
which were formerly .dignified with the names of empires and kingdoms, there are now 
a court of circuit and four filial* judges, whose separate jurisdiction extends from Sedash- 
agur to Cochin, and several extensive districts above the Ghauts. 

For the territories of Guzerat we have three judges and a court of circuit. Within this 
jurisdiction the city of Surat is included. The geography and population of the country is 
sufficient to prove that these courts are inadequate, were their duties transacted .solely in 
the verivacular language ; but instead of the magistrates being able to dedicate their time 
to tlkir profession, they are "employed in preparing their reports and despatches, and 
translating their proceedings into English; a duty which they cannot neglect, but which 
must be performed at the expense of a more essential one. 

Yet the imperious-call of economy has obliged the Company even to reduce these esta¬ 
blishments, when to do justice to the country would require a, more extensive and the bjest 
concerted agency that wisdom could devise. 

Lord, Lauderdale, in his pamphlet on India affairs, has denied that the extent of the 
Company’s investment is a proof of the prosperity of India, as it is*depriving the country 
of its produce without leaving any equivalent. But must not the demand for manufactures 
in every country operate as an encouragement to its industry and ingenuity ? 

There must he some outlet for the accumulating treasures of India. Under its original 
Hindoo princes, this outlet had circulation was produced by rapine and invasion, from 
Mahmoud of Ghi^ni and its successive invaders, until the establishment of the Mogul 
dynasty.; subsequently by Nadir Shah and Ahmed Abdalli; and now by the English 
Company, If it must find an outlet somewhere, is not that produced by exportation of 
its commodifies the least hurtful to the country ; the more especially as it is gradual, and 
not produced bv any of those convulsions so destructive of human happiness ? 

Another drain for the surplus of India during the Mogul empire was the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, in which vast sums were expended by the devotion or vanity of pilgrims. During 
the Mogul empire, also, Bengal was impoverished more by the remittance of the revenues 
to Delhi than by the remittances to Europe; the officers of the government made the 
same fortunes, and the court of the Emperor was the place where all the splendour of the 
empire was accumulated. 

Tavernier says, a I met that day 110 waggons, every waggon drawn by six oxen, and in 
every, waggon.'$0,000 rupees. This was the revenue of the province of Bengal, with all 
charges defrayed, arid the Governor’s purse well filled, and conies? to 55,00,000 rupees. ,T 

In a former part of these remarks it has been observed; that trans-European dominion 
has never been a source of revenue to any nation, and it is doubtful whether our possessions 
in India contribute any thing to the security, strength, or even prosperity of the parent 
state. That it is a continual drain on our population and our treasure is admitted ; and 
that it consumes little of our manufactures has been a continual source of complaint. The 
total annual arppunt of British exports, to India do not exceed half a million sterling, 
while our American exports amount to upwards of twelve millions. 

The cause of the small amount of our exports is to be found partly in the nature of the 
society in India. The Natives can use but little of our goods, and the consumption of 
English manufactures is principally confined to the European part of the society. The 
Isle of France will probably consume alone more Europe goods than all British India. It 
would be an important service to the country to devise a mode by which the exports of 
our national industry might be made more extensive to India. 

It is certain that our present policy prevents m availing ourselves of all the advantages 

which 
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to Bi S. Jones,Esq. ships of any force. 

Situated as Bombay is, between the forests of Malabar"? 
plies of timber with every w ind that blows. Flax of a goou . 1V , ¥ . 
our territories in India. It is calculated that every ship in the ? 

renewed every twelve years. It is well known that fiiakwooG-t- 

and upwards. Many ships Bombay-built, after running tourteei 
been bought into the navy, and were considered as strong assj 
Hughes performed, I believe, eight voyages as an Injhaman. beforeJlfewi 
the navy. No Europe-built Indininan is capable Of going more than ,i 
. safety. 

Ships built at Bombay, also, are executed by one-fourth cheap 
- :* England. t : ! _ ; 

Let the result of these observations be reduced to calculation, and I 
be evident. m ... -.. Mi m y* '-km';';, 

Every eighteen months two ships of the line can be added to the British navy, Ma 
three years, and in fifteen years twenty ships of the line. Thus in fifteen years we should 
he in possession of a fleet which -w fifiwenps Enfflisli-built ships reoutme to 

be renewed every twelve years 
built in England to cost £‘100, 
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Saving ... ..... 0?3,tW 

n-n--- 

This calculation is excessive, but it is chosen to show how much may be saved even 
although one-half be erroneous. i : , 

Were it not for 'our numerous captures we. should probably have had some difficulty in 
keeping our navy complete. Has it been found that the nu?nber *>f prizes brpoght into 
opr ports has* d im inished the demand for our own ships ; or- b<is it had the effect of pi o* 
ducing any of those consequences which jealousy imputes to our Indian-built shipping? 

The docks that have recently been constructed at Bombay under the superintendence of 
Major Cooper of the Engineers, are elegant specimens of architecture, and excite umversa 

admiration. They are capable of contaiiimg Vessels of any force. 
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VI.—POLITICAL OR FOREIGN. 


(Enclosure, No. 9.) 

jETTER from Lieuf.-Coionel A. Walker to B. S. Jones, Esq., dated Rowland, 

Fob. 1818 . 

' My dear Sir: ; 


i 


Notwithstanding a Ion/? and tedious answer to your letter of the 5th of December J~ 
1817,1 find that I have overlooked some circumstances which it ma y be material, and not to 
jet I hope too late, to take into notice. I shall still, therefore, offer some observations on 
the facts which you have so ably stated, in the order in which they are mentioned in your 
letter, and with as much brevity as their nature will admit. 

There can he no hesitation in thinking 1 that the solution of the question on which you do 
me the honour of requesting my opinion is one of the most important and difficult that 
can be submitted to human judgment* There is no wonder, then, that the politicians of 
Ipdja should be divided in their sentiments, and that they should have formed conclusions 
widely differing from each other. This must ever be the case when the subject compre- 
hfcnffs an extensive view of futurity, and must necessarily speculate on the uncertain anti- 
dpafion of human events ; but it will be still more likely to happen, as is the case at 
present, when the decision must involve the prospects and passions of individuals, as well 
as the welfare of the community at large. I bear no hostility to any of the parties who 
shay be interested or engaged in this question, and am only anxious to reconcile the 
honour and interest of my country with the happiness of India, and to establish a safe but 
a liberal control over that distant and interesting portion of the ',vorld. 

Every dominion, established as ours is in India, must have a natural tendency to 
enlarge itself until it has reached that point which seems to have an ascendancy in human 
affairs, and from which they are so naturally disposed to decline. It is fortunate that our 
empire has not yet attained this point, and I therefore think that we have still time to 
check with safety its tendency to enlarge itself, or rather that we may, without any danger 
to its duration, contract its limits. With us the symptoms of vigour and enterprise remain 
unimpaired. Every thing in India is in a state of progression and advancement. The 
spirit of enterprise is alive, which in man will always put forth new exertions, in propor¬ 
tion os it has increased facilities afforded for its gratification. There h every probability 
that tips prosperity may continue for a number of years, and that it may not produce any 
other inconvenience than what may be a weight on the finances of the East-India Company. 

For we must be aware by constant experience*, that no acquisition of territories in India 
will defray the expense of their conquest, and maintain the military array which is neces* 
sary for retaining them* 

It i$ quite unnecessary for those who are the advocates for the enlargement of our 
Indian empire to maintain by arguments that it is imperative upon us still to advance, 
since this is clone to our hands, and we are irresistibly impelled to this course by our 
situation, and the natural progress of human affairs. I have undertaken the hardier task 
of undertaking to prove that this is contrary to our interest,, and of suggesting that we 
should interpose some check which may counteract the natural tendency of our empire to 
increase, contrary to our w ishes, and even almost without our exertion. 1 am of opinion 
that this may be done with safety^ because we are still in a state of progress, and in the 
fullest career of successful enterprise. 

1 would beg*here to propose a question. Is it the object and interest of Great Britain 
to establish her dominion from the Indus to the Ganges ? If this is really our aim, I 
would recommend that we should accelerate the event as much as possible; that we should 
not wait for those causes which are at present slowly but surely operating to produce it, 
which must be attended by many harassing and expensive wars, equally fatal to the pros¬ 
perity oflndia, and htirthensome to this country, I would, under the circumstances which 
are here supposed, pursue much bolder and more decisive steps than the warmest advocates 
of this system have ever proposed. 

Instead of circumscribing the power of the Native states, and diminishing their terri- 
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This I say, if the conquest of India should be considered 
Britain , it would be the wisest and the most direct vray of e l ---» -- . „ 

trarv, this measure should be hostile both to the interest of India and ot i 
noidd it not be prudent to adopt some means to prevent it -happening, which mtg 
of avert the course of those events which are certainly operating to produce it?. J 

policy, humanity, and good sense, dictate this to us? 

I need say nothing of the danger from possessing such an extensive dominion and so 
remote, nor of the perfect impossibility of administering such a government. All the 
essential wants of the people must be neglected, and the whole order of then society be 
overthrown. It would be in vain to talk of Natives of rank, or of any other distinctions 
under our government, where nothing can exist but sehshand sensual gratifications, 
every tfcihg would be levelled, confounded, and degraded. I he intellectual, approvements 
of India would be at an end, and the general effect would be disastrous to the moiaU, 

character, and happiness of the-people. 

In comparing the conquests made by Great Britain with that of the Moguls, or even 
of rnn- of its invaders, we must always remember that the sovereign ip our case does not 
SIS this circumstance must 

produce to himself and to his people. It is this which must tor ever tender the goyeip- 

nent of this country in India a cold and an unnatural connexion. Ouv government, 
mem ot tins tourmy i *cv . w]l5ch n; contains, might, notwithstanding 


bounds which would be within reach of our management J*y spreaumg om^m* vv , 
this vast empire, we are unable to attend to many essential interests, and are obliged Wo 
neglect the administratiou of the valuable provinces which have Been long under tlie 
sovereignty of the Company. . f . 

I am aware that this will be the language of very few Indian polUician^.ftpd probably 
nobody has yet ventured to express sentiments winch are hostile to the feelings and 
SSent of many able men, lud for whom also I entertain a very great respect and 
eft«*m. n My sole design has been to place the truth in a conspicuous p^nt of new, and 
ff possible to connect us with India by solid and nature ties I luvve proposed.a raeagure 
capable of various modifications, but which, if generally followed, would Hhiuk be_thi. 
means of effecting many objects of which good sense would approve. It would affotd 
at least an example of justice and magnanimity which would astonish th| woi id. 

The individual views and sentiments of those who have governed India at different 
periods to the present time must have conferred a character on them governments, 
warlike or pacific. We must, however, look tor many, if not all the pimcipalevi-atfc 
which have taken place in that country, to the peculiar circumstances of the times. , f 
own that I am disposed to regret the occurrence of events which have laid the founda¬ 
tion of all that weakness in the Native states, which has rendered them incapable or 
indifferent in the exercise of the legitimate rights of their respective governuicn s. 
Most of our' governors have been merely guided by those events which have ansen out 
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of the administration of their predecessors, wliieh were produced by the natural progress 
of httinan'affairs, and to which they have uniformly been saorlfie#. »h«ir 
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dominion have invariably been the result Of theiroperations: this will continue, and to B.S; Jones, Esq, 

cannot stop,.while there reiihilns either power or courage in India. It can alone be 

checked by Great Britain recovering a character for 'moderation, and by restoring to the 

Native states souie portion of the territories of which they have been deprived in the 

couife pf warfare. 1 have ho idea that this measure would lessen our influence ; and it 

might be done, as I think I have suggested in my former letter, so as not to impair any 

of those means which might he necessary for securing India against intestine or foreign 

dangers : I have merely seated a principle and sketched an outline. I cannot presume 

to say what territories should be relinquished or retained, hut I ain quite certain that 

no nation or government, Which has resigned its political independence to another, will 

long remain Satisfied with that state. We must therefore, under the fullest adoption 

of this ■.system,- resign the agreeable illusion of maintaining an universal peace in India. 

Causes of contention, of encroachment, and jealousy, must continually arise, -which 
war pan alone settle. I allow that the scheme is vast and beautiful.; but have we 
found it practicable ? s /.y ( ; ' a’ ( j, "" . ■: -i ■ 
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LETTER from Lieut.-ColonelA. Walker to B. S. Jones, Esq., dated Howland, (Enclosure, No. 3.) 

May 1819. Letter from 

My dear Sir : ^B*S°T 

Since I last wrote to you, the affairs of India have been proceeding in a natural and t0 * ' one8 > jS( l* 



are never long stationary; they are either in a state of reaction or progression. But if 
tjiiugs cannot remain long in their present state, it must he wise and prudent to consider 
how they are likely to terminate, and be prepared in time for the event which is most 
likely to happen. This would be a safe conduct in an individual, and is equally appli¬ 
cable^ and even more necessary to be pursued by those who are entrusted with the far 
greaterconcerrijs of nations. . 

It would occupy more time than is necessary, and would have more the appearance 
of a book than a letter, to take a minute review of the transactions which have lately 
token place in India. A few explanations may however be useful, and sufficient to 
understand the cirpumstaqces which have produced occurrences of such magnitude and 
importance. ^he pauses which have led to the present condition of India, have been 
operating slowly but steadily for the last thirty years. India has been precipitated into 
its present situation by the weakness, misfortunes, and vices of the Native governments, 
and the excessive power of preponderance which has been obtained by the European 
nations. The first attack upon Tippoo produced the blessings of harmony and peace. 
Although the British (Government took the lead iu that war, and claimed the principal 
glory of victory, this caused neither jealousy nor suspicion. It, was evidently undertaken 
for our own safety; and Tippoo’» character had made him the universal object of fear 
and distrust. r 

At no period, perhaps, since our connexibh with India, has our character been so po- 
ortlaG and the reputation of our government so high, as during the administration of 
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qUillity. It produced a contrary effect, and for a moment silei 
engaged in intrigues which were at once hostile to peace and u 
interests in India. The Mahrattas expressed friendly aentiinei . . 

their conduct; was cordial towards the Company. Although we had been successful 
hevond their wishes and expectations, yet the war we had been engaged m was just; it 
had not been sought for aggrandizement, but strictly for our own security. J be whole 
of our conduct at the same time was so fair and open, and so tree from offence to any of 
the Native powers, that neither Sindia nor the court of Poonah could find any leaspna- 
able cause of umbrage. It cannot fail, however, to be remarked, that thg general feeling 
of the Mahratta governments towards us must have been hostile and suspicious, llns 
could not have been evinced more strongly than by the refusal of the Peishwa to accept 
a share of Tippoo’s dominions, which he had lent no assistance to conquer, merely on 
the condition ol forming a closer connexion with the British Government. The rejec¬ 
tion of this proposal, so congenial to the propensity of the Mahrattas and to his own 
interest, .showed how much we were the objects with this pgpple of alarm arid 
apprehension. 

But we must go back a few years to trace to its source the decline of tire- Mahratta 
governments, autl our own overwhelming ascendancy. 

The ruin of the Mabratta.governments was begun by cabals and disputes among the 
heads of their aristocracy. The position which Sindia so long maintained at Poonah 
obstructed the views of the triple alliance, and involved the affairs of the Mahrattas m 
irretrievable disgrace and confusion. The differences between the Peishwa, the Nizam, 
and Sindia, produced the most melancholy and destructive effects, equally iafal to. each, 
Sindia was the most, culpable, as he had the greatest power and was the least:restrained 
in the use of it. While his indiscreet ambition kept the interests of the others in a state 
pf incessant agitation, bis own interests were neglected, and the respectability of the 
Mahratta states received a'blow from which they have never recovered. 

After an ephemeral blaze, and ah elevation to power (principally by means of the 
Trench corps in his service) which might have made him the arbiter of India, biudm 
was rather unwilling, except on his own terms, than unable to protect the ■■•Peishwa 
against the attack of - Holkar. It was not until by this event the Peishwa became a 
fugitive, until be bad been driven from his capital and appeared to be abandoned by all 
thl world that he deigned fo accept of a British alliance. This measure* which had 
been the principal object.of our politics at the court of Poonah tor many year.-, was at 
length acceded to by the Peishwa,Avlien-he-was in a state of desperate distress, and was 



tided, it has'produced the deposition of the Peishwa him- 

_ . is government. 

: the moment of the conclusion of the alliance we overlooked every difiSculty. The 
and expense of g war, which was inevitable before an expelled sovereign could be 
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as thought that everv thing would be repaid by establishing a paramount influence to B. S. Jones, K 
M e complete success of the war which followed with Sibdia and Holkar, 

,st accession of territory, and the possession of the imperial throne at 
> confirm all the advantages which were expected from the alliance of 
India, however, after a succession of defeats and the loss of the greatest 
lions, at a time when his existence as a sovereign depended on our deeb 
diiy declined to bind himself tq us by the chains of a subsidiary alliance. He 
11 the arguments of flattery and interest, rather than enter iutp an engagement 
deb. however much it might be dressed in specious colours, must reduce him in 
reality to the degraded situation of a dependent on the British Government. This 
example is mentioned to show the real feeling which is universally entertained in India 
of this connexion, and how little we are to depend upon the co-operation or friei^lship 
of such allies. -4 ;: 5ur ■ fi'; ,'ii."," l'' ^ " 

The circumstances under which these alliances have been generally formed, and- the 
principles upon which they have been conducted, are unfavourable to a long intercourse 

of cordiality.. y' , '< T* 'V' , J //'*,' ' . 

They have been always eagerly offered by the Company, and by watching the moment 
of gout t imminent danger pressing upon the Native states, many of them have been 
prevailed on to accept of pur assistance. They might have been improved into many' solid 
advantages, could we have regulated ambition and checked the passions of our nature. 

But as they were entered into from some dreadful necessity, and often for the support 
and gratification of a particular faction, when the apprehensions from the first ceased, 
and the interest or influence of the last gave way to those of another party, the British 
alliance was viewed as an intolerable thraldom. The advantages on both sides became 
then quite illusory. From the constitution of the subsidised forces, the Native govern¬ 
ments can exercise little or no authority over them. They have found, not only their 
measures, but often the person of the prince watched by a military force- 

They are deprived of the choice of peace or war, and are stripped of ail the privileges 
of independent states; They are deterred from the due exercise of the rights and laws of 
nations. They are not only controlled in their external relations, but the Company’s 
government have sometimes interfered in the management and arrangement of their 
domestic qffgifs. This is done on the specious pretence of humanity, and under the plea 
of recommending measures better adapted to the interest of our ally ; but the recom¬ 
mendation is mandatory, and the usual exercise of authority is violated. Many of the 
Native governments have tributaries and powerful feudal dependents subject to them, who 
are frequently in a state of resistance, and against whom it is necessary to use force to 
compel them to perform their duty. These men will always complain of oppression, and 
endeavour to seek protection against the claims they are bound to satisfy. When our 
Government becomes then* advocate, our ally suffers in his reputation and revenue. When 
our assistance is required to punish these refractory and rebellious persons, the aid of the 
subsidized force is refused, and our ally is told that the British troops are not to be 
employed on trifling occasions. At all events our influence at the subsidizing court must 
be maintained. We must for this purpose engage in all the cabals of the government, and 
we must support those that are favourable to our interest : these have sometimes been 
ting ip opposition to their own sovereign. This is but a brief and fajnt description 


mnra9^lMU«, frr) nirt MRst <r W -w-a-ww»ii»a*** 

of the nature of our subsidiary connexions. It is evident they must form a weak bond of 

conciliation and friendship between the Company and the states of India. 

The veil is now torn off from these alliances • arid it is generally admitted that their 
• * has been to produce doubt, jealousy, arid resentment. They are more 

specious 





natural 
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ourselves to the Native courts was notin' 

We have indeed carried it to an extent fc 
first, and by attempting to form a federative system whic 

we have undertaken an Utopian scheme which is imp-- T ~~- y 

coome of h uman life and experience. ;• / . 

the system, however, of forming: subsidiary engagements was an a 
if it had been kept within due bounds, and,confined to weak states, 
were to be controlled, it was necessary that they should have no pretet; 
should be bumble and submissive ; that they should be involved hr 
alarmed for their existence. These difficulties were riot to be tempo ^ 
which there was no chance or hope of a speedy extrication. It was necessary 
order to render these engagements effectual, that the safety of the govenmn 
depend on the support of our troops; and to make this apparent, it was also nee 
the weakness which required the support of a foreign army should be long, here 
past cure. Desperate as this description may appear, there were many states in India in 
this condition, and it was with them, generally speaking, that our first and most fortunate 
connexions have been formed. In determining the fate of these alliances, the character of 
the government, or of those who administered its affairs, was of some importance; but 
a long train of misfortunes and the indispensable want of our assistance, formed the surest 
means for its continuation. Although the Mahratta governments Were in a state of 
disorder and decay (I refer to the period when the treaty of Bassein was concluded), yet 
their sentiments were still lofty, they retained their Warlike character, and they had too 
much vigour and spirit remaining to submit habitually to our control. Thus, our alliances 
with that nation having originated in causes of temporary necessity only, they have been 
dissolved almost as soon as they were formed. Witness the fate of our alliance with the 
Peishwa and with the Rajah of Berar. That with the Guieowar has been more fortunate, 
because it was formed with a weak state, of small extent, and in complete anarchy. 
There is reason to think, and even proof to produce, that the Peishwa contemplated to 
break his engagement at the very time that he put his hand and seal to the deed. It is 
quite i mpossible that a go vernment of any power and vigour can submit for a long time to 
the degradation of our subsidiary alliance. That principle is not applicable to them, and 
it was an unwise policy that attempted it. 

1 shall resume this part of the subject afterwards, and at present advert to the Piwlarries, 
who have become formidable as we have seen them from the success of our arms in W ars 
with the more powerful states, and from pursuing too far the federal syKtcnn I shall pro ¬ 
ceed to otter some proofs in support of this opinion, ; , 

There are two periods in the history of the Pindarri.eswhich we must carefully dis¬ 
tinguish. ,c• A•• \ ^ vVv' f: ^ >'3v;y^^- 

1st. The Pindarries are a constituent part of every Indian aVmy. They are the scouts 
and foragers. They are soldiers; but the lowest and least honourable link. They belong 
to no particular caste, but are men attracted by the hopes of adventure an,d plunder, who 
can (urnish a sword and ajiorse. They receive no pay, and subsist themselves by what they 
can pillage in the country of the encmyito which their service is confined. They are only 
employed in time of war, and exerciwSetheif vocation only in tin? field. However irregular 
and lawless, the Pindarrie inbound by obligations, and;is obliged to submit to regulations 
which sometimes lay even a restraint on his licentious habits. ?• 

The commander of the army occasionally shares in the booty he acquires, and such part 
of it as is applicable to the subsistence of the troops must invariably be exposed to public 
sale in the ha#ar. This was the use and origin of the institution, It bore a strong resem¬ 
blance to the pillagers of Europe in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. At that 
period every army had bands attached who were called the pillagers, and it was remarked 
that the English pillagers were the most numerous and the most rapacious. 

In 
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Pindaripies have increased. With these circumstances the evil has been gradually gaining toB. 
ground; The population of India is essentially military. Many have no other profession 
than that of arms. The destruction of Tippoo’s power, the decline of the Nizam’s, of the 
Peish'va’pj Sindia’s, IloIkar’S, and many less powerful states, must have thrown out of 
employment., at a moderate computation, hall a million of combatants. The number of 
«<»d : . : ;fo1lqW^r8. of allIsinds who were at the Same time discharged must have 
bpen still greater. ' f I."/' ■ ”,, ; ■ > .. t ; : . 

The increase of the English army, the only army that added to its numbers in India, did . 
not probably .exceed 30,000 or 40,000 men. The remaining multitude who were disbanded 
had no Qther means of supporting themselves but by their swords. There was no longer 
any service for them among the Native governments. An overstocked profession is like a 
superabundant population : but the people of India cannot have recourse to emigration ; 
they cannot fly from their distress by seeking reliefer destruction in other regions, as the 
unfortunate in this country look to the uncultivated lands of America. But the mischief 
did not come all at once; its approach was gradual, as I have already observed. It was 
remarked that the number of Pindarries was first augmented in the Mahratta armies, 
while their usual force diminished ; that their chiefs assumed more consequence, and that 
their dhurrahs were kept embodied in the time of peace. They were in this situation 
maintained commonly by living at free quarters, in the territories of the prince whom they 
served ; and taking advantage further of his weakness, they soon possessed themselves of 
torts and districts. The increased views of plunder would necessarily be the means of 
adding tp their numbers* and they became every day of more Importance in the political 
consideration of India. Their character and condition was now considerably changed. 

They became a powerful community, exercising a separate and in many cases an inde¬ 
pendent jurisdiction; professing in some instances a nominal obedience when it suited their 
purpose." but every where in fact setting authority at defiance, and committing the most 
licentious excesses.. It is not necessary to pursue the history of the Pindarries farther, 
hut it is not. superfluous to observe how, in human affairs, the same circumstances have 
almost invariably produced the same results. The Pindarries as we have latterly seen 
them, and the tree companies of the middle ages, have the same identity. The former 
were augmented by disbanding armies in India, and the latter owed their origin to the 
soldiersyvbo were dismissed from the service of France and England. The Pindarries 
may be "described in the words of an historian, the cotemporary of the free companies. 

“ These companies having been brought up to arms, and taught to live on pillage and 
plunder, neither could nor would abstain from it.” The disbanded men formed thenifelves 
into corps and chose leaders. They said among themselves, “ that, though the kings had 
made peace with each other, it. was necessary for them to live.” 

The free companies had the same fate as the Pindarries. Their increasing enormities 
excited the outcry of Europe, and they were gradually extirpated or incorporated with the 
regular armies, and compelled to change their mode of life. Negotiations were entered 
into with their leaders; pensions and lands were assigned to them on condition of relin¬ 
quishing their disorderly habits. What is this, which happened five hundred years ago, 
but the history of the Pindarries ? They were brought into acti vity by the same causes, 
and they were reduced for the same crimes. 

Bid neither did the free companies nor the Pindarries arise out of the natural order of 
society. They were produced by particular circumstances, which, returning in our own 
times, Would have again produced them, had not the prudence or precaution of the allied 
governments stationed in France a great force, which overawed its dispersed soldiery and 
checked their mischievous associations. Notwithstanding this precaution numbers formed 

themselves 
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. s have been suppressed 
not expect to fee, either 

... his part of the world, those moral habits soon restored, which are necessary 
ire prosperity and domestic tranquillity. Evil passions and coiitencliug interests 
ng prevail. ' v 1 .- -l ; .v .u 

is useless to repine at events that are past, and at inisfortunes that are beyond 
rectal. We may, however, derive from them the materials of yvatchfulness and wisdom, 
whose due exercise may prevent their recurrence, and mitigate many evils bvgr which our 
control is but partial* These events have come in what vve may regard as the natural 
eburse of things, and it is by no means intended to insinuate that peculiar culpability is 
attachable to the immediate agents. The evils alluded to might perhaps have been avoided 
at an earlier period ; but Lord Hastings'and the present Government of India have done 
everything in their power to prevent the war which has laid India at otir ‘feet The 
language and the conduct of Lord Hastings have been equally marked by moderation 4hd 
a frank and manly decision. There has appeared less of political manoeuvre and mystery 
in his proceedings than it is common to find in the transactions of statesmen. 

In this long letter, much longer than I intended, I have con-fitted' thyself to the s’tateAent 
of circumstances and facts. The deductions to be drawn from.th^m aife obvious, aiicl citiinot 
be mistaken. I shall now proceed to examine more closely the qiiestions whidi seem to 
relate to the present state and the future prospects 1 of this country in India'. "1 shall not 
repeat what I nave said in my former letter respecting the policy which might'be |hfe/u£cl in 
order to fix a limit to our territorial dominion, although I still think it practicable, ahd all 
the events which have lately occurred in that country prove that it is desirable. 

There are two ways, of viewing the state of India ; one of them would consist ,m preserv¬ 
ing, and the other" in changing the general system of its government. Engbpid. has 
adopted the last method without probably intending it. In renouncing the old system ; to 
adopt a new one, we have encountered all the 1 difficulties which the interest arid the preju¬ 
dices of a numerous people could interpose* The habits of nations are strong, and those of 
India are almost unconquerable. The yoke which we have imposed, however mild, is borne 
with much less patience by them than their own domestic tyranny. The chiefs are exaspe¬ 
rated at the late, events,, and are ready to retaliate the first opportunity. Their power and 
connexions are still great. The people, and especially the mien of rank and property, remain 
attached to their hereditary race of princes. They would instantly rise against us whenever 
they perceive any hopes of deliverance: we must not be deceived by any outward appear¬ 
ance of sincerity and good-humour. Vassal states are always more inclined to assist than 
repel danger. The w hole are hostile to us. The best 'informed’ men in India scruple not to 
say, that discontent and rebellious designs are to be found in every class of society ; and 
that there must be another^ ex plosion in a year or two. It was believed that Sindia would 
take the first opportunity of breaking out, and that the Phishwa was an unconquerable 
intriguer, who would not remain quiet. The Nizanfs government is in a state of dissolution, 
and it is not to be supposed that it caii long stand. Rumours are already prevalent in India 
of there being a league oi) foot between all the Native powers to rise upon vis ; this is most 
probably untrue, as it is not likely that tki&_design would be formed so soon after defeat: 
but the very existence of such reports shows the public feeling, and (tew generally the 
expectation of an attack on us is entertained. It implies the reality of pur danger add the 
suspicious nature of our situation. However miserably .planned and ill execi 
mav have been, would it be prudent to rely on this 1 icing alway s the case ? T1 
well advised who despise their enemies. The scene of empire is always changing. Can we 
expect that a dominion held under so many extraordinary and unfavourable circumstances, 
will escape the common fate? This would be contrary to reason and experience. Its safety 
depends on an unbroken train of success and prosperity .;, the snmllest check or reverse 
would expose it to the greatest hazard. Many may still remember 
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i make their irruptions. Should this danger ever come, and come 
information are beyond our reach, we have.no means of cafleji- 
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Letter from 
L t. * Go I f Wal m 
to B. S. Jones, Iilsu. 


no danger to 


first moment of 


rrT v?" ? yj ’ ? J1 v oAujt 'umuriaiufM- .uie uesign 01 marc *» mg uiiiner, ana to a con- 

ueringnatiqn like her., there is no scheme so vast, which has that object in view, which she 
inay not be expected. to h-t^’erript. In our calculation of accidents, we must not overlook the 
|i||ng power, the great resources, and the active ambition of America. 

But when this country is engaged in war with her neighbours, the expense and burthen 
of defending India may be more than she can support This difficulty lias been felt at 
various periods, and it occurred during the last European war. This occasioned a sugges¬ 
tion to the: Goyelnipedf;. in .. England, regarding the expediency of employing in India his 
s regintents of negroes, when the urgency of the public service required the employ¬ 
ment of so large a body of European troops for the service of India. 



remains 

expense ana sacnnce oi various Kinds wnicn it requires, it our territorial possessions 
India cannot pay the expense of governing and of defending them, it is difficult to say how 
they dan be valuable to Great Britain, since they neither add to her power nor her wealth. 
They operate, in fact, as a drawback on the strength of this nation : in times of public dan¬ 
ger and distress they exhaust her treasures and population. 

It is unnecessary now to consider what would have been the consequences had the 
policy of the Company been directed to preserve, instead of subverting the ancient 
system...of India; but .it may be useful to examine how far our interest and influence may 
(kj maintained by returning to the old channels, and the long-established mode of govern¬ 
ment in that country. I have already made this proposition, and I am aware that it is a 
vpfy debatcable question. The Interests of many, and the prejudices of others, will always 
be ready to put a negative upon it. I do not mean to deny that we may exercise The right 
which we havg obtained, and which victory has been admitted in all ages to confer. But 


would iji be wise to. seize, all that strength and power may have given us, when its posses¬ 
sion is not merely unprofitable but burdensome? We have attained a situation contrary 
to the will of the Legislature, and contrary to the wish rrfthe Company. It has been 
proved by expenence^ that we cannot provide for the domestic government of India, which 
must include its happiness and prosperity, unless at the expense of the population and 
finances of Great Britain; it would require establishments and sacrifices which we cannot 


support. A prudent person would desire to escape from such a situation, provided it can 
he done with safety and honour. ^ I have attempted to show, in my former letter, that both 
these circumstances may be provided for, and I shall not offer any more arguments upon this 
subject, until I see the objections made to those already advanced. 

I may be permitted, however, to observe, that the argument here is very strong* and it 
will be the interest of the Company to attend to the facts while they can be turned to 
account Britain is daily becoming less able to l>ear expenditure. In the mean time India 
is ‘Continually becoming less productive, and with the extension of territory more expensive. 
Every wise and reflecting man, who at the same time loves his country, cannot fail to desire 
the adoption of some measure which may turn .aside the misfortunes to Be predicted from 
such a state of things. 
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1 C gumaie of that country. It is not ..... 
r'worse than those of the Natives; be that a 
lis opinion be well founded or not, is a thh 

ciusion of the argument, and the result to -- 

«F» * his »>'>)“'• " hid ' 1 have aU ™d.y,>mi*ml . 

This is hut. a cursory view of the difficulties of 01 
would certainly be of importance to suggest any pn 
be either removed or diminished. At present we .... ... 
national benefit, and if the present system is allowed to c 
have much greater to encounter. The language of Livy 
emphatically applicable to the state of our Eastern doroinio 
eo creverit, ut iam magnitudine laborat sua,” which havi 
beginnings, hath grown to such a pitch of greatness, that 
weight. He seems to have had the same ideas of extensive s 
has'been my object to unfold. He again says, “ Jam pridenr prevs 
ipsie confidant,’* “ The strength of this overgrown people hath been fi 
its own ruin.” He foresaw that well-conducted and welborgamzed - .... 0 

crushing itself under its own weight. ■>!/'J'’ft 

Ages before the event, he saw the growing torpor which finally succeeded in extinguishing 
the vitality of the body politic. Such was the fate ol Rome, and if was anticipated ; but 
that the same fate has notlortg ago attended our Indian empire, has been the wonder ol 
many reflecting men. The crisis is however approaching, and it i 
of. " It appears to me that many of the dangers of our situation 
by the adoption, in substance at least, of the measures I have su^ a . 
this sincere conviction that I have ventured to propose an alternative, 
will not be much relished. I should still wish, it possible, to be risk 
and that the name of our nation should be revered among the people t 
of our arms would add weight and dignity to our moderation* X wouk ~ 

the words of another historian, to imitate the conduct of the Romans^ by maiir 
dignity of our empire without attempting to enlarge its limits. r vUy every Ik 
expedient they invited the friendship of their enemies, and endeavoured to convince mm 


expedient triey invited tne ineuasnip oi meu ™ ” T \ y V \T V i 

that their power, raised alwve the temptation ot conquest, was actuated on y ly Uo ove qt 
order and justice.” '. ... . 

The progress of human affairs is everywhere the same ; they same.scenes wj 1 be: tepea eel 
in India, which we .have lately witnessed in Europe. I he Native .gqyei:nmui* a _ < 
rated against us, and they will certainly embrace the first opportiuuty o- ‘ * 

struggle can only be ended by their recoveriBfrtheir authority, to a certain extent, 01 
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r . rT qf our situation, , Wifli troops at every jKiint,; arid so well 

equipped, we .dipuld at least hay# nothing to fear. The people of India arc? far from being 
iudiferent • to, palsied" measures, and it is only necessary to place them in circumstances 
favourable to the expression of their sentiments, to see .revived a considerable portion pi 
patriotic spirit. . Why $&. public undertakings, .either, of ornament or utility, less heard of 
in India tb<tn fer|nefly ? Why are they scarcely heard of at all in the territories which are 

in .the 


ny? Why hnye literary pursuits ceased? We must answer~~~the 
inhabitants are no longer' allowed, at least hr our dominions, to take arty part in public 



subject to the Company i 

KB 

.^ffairV; and hi those., cauhtries which are still under the Native' rulers, th^ir powers are 
cfampl; and subdued, partly by the influence of our system}, and partly by other causes of 
decay 3 - Men are excited to action by their feelings : remove this impulse* and torpor or 
death must succeed to a useful life, f;^j|$£v| : ’i. ’'■?^^ v ' : * -’ • •>'’•'' ; 

No period can be more favourable for making this important experiment than the present. 
-'•Ife- have 'recently victoriously concluded a just and necessary war. The fate of India is at 
our disposal We should have all the. advantage of the rant:, weight, character, and expe¬ 
rience of tile present Governor-general. This circumstance would be of great moment in 
carrying into effect arty radical change in our system. The people who saw the same 
emine 

pf-Brifi .. ^ . i . ppi | pnnn 11 

never imagine. that; the concessions die; was disposed , . 11.1 1. 1 

fear. They would rather see in the measure the realization of the professions which the 
Company have continually made in India, and at length be convinced that they desired no 
farther .territorial acquisition; that the extent and ami of their policy was to maintain an 
equilibrium of power, not to oppress or destroy the institutions of the country. In order 
to.plant 'matte deeply and firmly the principles which Would guide this measure, and to girt* 
to it the solemnity which is due to its importance, it would be highly expedient to appoint 
a convenient place where the present ; heads of the Native governments or thbir reptie&ortta- 
tiyefj might meet; the Governor-general. In this congress the affairs of tlie country Would 
be discussed, and the resolutions which might be formed, carried into effect by men the 
most competent to appreciate them and the most interested .in their execution. In this 
assembly, while the Governor-general would have an opportunity of settling a System of 
.government for, India with the natives of the highest rank^influence, and talent, lie would 
have the inestimable advantage of promulgating, personally, the principles and motives 
which actuated the British Government. It would be in his power to ascertain the disposi¬ 
tions of the chiefs, and. by the ascendency of his high talents and unqtiestionable•influence, 
td.^hgage both their, feelings and judgment ih favour of the measure. Cordiality would 


thus be restored, and a spirit infused which, spreading thro ugh the whole society, would 
inspire a general zeal in what every man would fee} to be his own, 1 as well • as the common 
qause for many of these men are susceptible of public feelings, and all of them are alive 
to their own interest. It was by conferring benefits that the Homans enlarged the circle of 
theft' friends, Before cpncludirtg, 1 may refer to another maxim of that celebrated people: 
if was one of the establia&d principles in their policy , to regard the obedience which flows 
from inclination as at once more safe and honourable than that which is extorted by 
coercion. »' * • 1 y** ^‘y v •• / l j i >q , mij.o 

The tenure of our empire in India is purely military; W oulcl if hot be dcsitablh’ to ! sujtpbri 
this cold and rigid tie by one of a more natural*- and consequently of a mt)ffe J dUraffte Kind ? 
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manifold benefits to wmcn i nave «uuueu w >ny «juuuj, «.« v*>v a«wuu» ?y“ 

to the innumerable inhabitants of these regions, where a great portion of my. days have 

bean spent. 1 ,'• - ^ ’ . , . .. 

I remain, my dear Sir, with great regain' and esteem, 

(Signed) A. ■Walker. ' 

Z did not retain a copy of my reply to the foregoing letter. Much as I valued the 
information and admired the liberality of my correspondent’s sentiments, I could ootijhold 
out. to him, any expectation that the measure which he recommended would, be adopted. ■ 

B. S. J, i 
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EXTRACT from a MINUTE by a Member of t\\e> Bombay Council, " 

■ ■ • dated i 3th April 1810. 

^he letter from Colonel Walker, now brought forward, involves a question of great 
political importance, on which I shall take the liberty of offering a few concise remarks. 

I have often advocated the curtailment of the Company’s territorial possessions in India, 
and have even reiterated propositions to this effect to gentlemen in England, one object 
of which too, as here suggested, was the means of raising funds to pay oil or diminish the 
Company’s debt. : •; n;..? 

That our territories are now too extensive; that our aggrandizement is ah object pf 
universal discontent and dismay; that it lias superinduced a preferable attention to 
foreign pdlicy rather than to the improvement of internal resources; that our strength and 
pecuniary means- are consequently wasted on remote objects; that it is a system essen¬ 
tially warlike, and incurring heavy expense; that military pursuits will be the Chief object 
of all government where a military ascendancy is found to prevail ; that peace is now a 
vain hope ; and that constant hostility, internal. «ur external, has been the consequence of 
extended empire, and will inevitably continue to employ both our arms and resources, 
without some radical change, must be evident to those who have reflected ori the senes of 
events during, late years in India, compared, also, with those which present to our view a 
picture of striking resemblance, though on a grander scale, in the European common- 
wealth. , mi/o . ; , • . 

I ate of opinion^ however, that curtailment of territory, if it takes place at all, should 
rather be regulated by general principles applicable to our possessions and to the state 
ofour neighbours, than by any supposed advantages of local and limited effect, and that it 
should be founded on a far broader basis than the trifling reduction of a few public ser¬ 


vants 
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;fleets,and of probable remoter consequences ; neither ‘do I think it should be decided by 
uty x.istant authority, but by the greatest talents that can be assembled on the spot, to 
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ystow on fl yjiicstion so complicated and important the most grave, deliberate, and undi¬ 
vided attention. 

„A« to tf|e ^possessions on this side, f incline to the opinion, for reasons to be here- 
* detailed;■■■that, undei^the present circumstances of India more especially, they cannot 
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be separately or part ially reduced without danger. 


Ihe advantages o( Bombay consist in its commercial site, importance, and resources, its 
rifpfijiWiilled harbour and means of naval acconinioda11 o n, and its situation on the Western 

I* ft it (‘A /’I'll n ... i ? I'olo It tjolir in Pitnnnn n w J i-.. ll. Til «> i j . mi . . 


^a$t- considered relatively to Europe and to the Poonaliiahhittasr These are too well 
known to require amplification. The advantages of Guzerat (including all we hold td the 
nortnward) may be referred to its particular position considered in respect to the other 
greater powers of India, its internal resources, and to its frontier position in regard to the 
Western powers. 1 


First.— vVhether or not any plan of genera curtailment, and consequent partition of 
territory, be seriously a regula r system of ch?ck in respect to the conterminous native 
states, cannot be denied to be of the highest importance. An inspection of the coloured 
map of India will show that the distance fre n the eastern boundary of Guzerat to J> A 


i I ; .-j me uuuiuu, uuu uiai aumt’N siauoneu at mese poii 

0 I t 3 ° Vt ri H1 ^q\nre ( ; direction, or to co-o>erate, if necessary, with forces from Bengal 
pr><;Bundlccund 9 would give a weight to our foreign politics widely felt by those powers in 
India most likely to retain, if not most able to improve, their present formidable decree 
of streiigtii. 

I o this head may also be referred the policy of a local act of the nature recommended, 
in its e&cts on the other subsidized powers, and whether it may not excite expectations 
or demands in other quarters calculated to embarrass our more extended political relations. 

kf* nln’iniifi f.A«n Ui.%. „»«„— —«. 1J .tin r _ i .i 
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t he obvious deductions from this argument would still further support the 


ye offered ,' vip. that curtailment of. territory should be ^general, not a part 


fltjon 
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I he ope ought be rendered unquestionaKy safe, the other is at least liable to 
iriiuribtis coriseniuinW« It mindfr . ho nJwi*iiA. .... i 


tial nieastiri 


he risk of 


injurious consequences, ft might afro be asked, whether the measure should not be 
general to be strictlyjust ? hp# 

The internal resqfjr,,e8-of Gufcerat are great. Its wealth, both landed and 
commercial,Js, from the description given of it^ very cohsiilerable^ and it is likely to con* 
uuue one oil the richest portions,of our Eastern empire, for, independent of its rich mer* 
chants and shroffs, b contains a face of landed proprietors whose rents are, comparatively 
speaking, but moderately assessed to the. public revenue. The sums capable of bein<r 
raised in that quarter an enigrgeiU iOccusipns wmuld almost surpass belief if the fact were 
not ^scertaineeb Iiese will ever be at the command of the Company’s government while 
its pq*yer.,and. m 0 pence .remain unimpaired ; buiwith any material diminution thereof the 
contin uance of at least the same extent of advantage mayreasonably be- questioned. In 
estin|atipg the yaluq. o| tjtvp|p. resources to...should also seriously consider 
ootli the consequences and the chance of their being possessed hv enemies* 

-T ' ‘ x r i?" : ' ;■ ■ ' ’ *■. ' The 
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e bf our Government in i 
jht; be urged against most, 
rnestly and long soli ' 
u given, it may be said n 
;ely to have retrieved the almost de&pe 

- a matter of no small impbrtauce to kr, 
nebs of a levy of one crojrfe of rupees, or u 
cstored. The Guicawar can only effefct it rj ..... 

. avenue, and if life finances'should thence beiuvolve'i 
>f serious magnitude would be generated, highly desirat 
I.c 6 titinue lb exercise a predominant; influence in that quail* 
orial surrender might be so alluring to the GuicaVrar as to readier him careless of the 
onditlbns on which the price of redemption was to be provided. The' money might, be 
»d on tertns that would involve certain future distraction, in which case We could 
her in justice or pbliev refuse our interposition, and tltisat a time wbbn the di'li- 

. - j . --. 


Though. little alarmed by the threats of a French, invading force in In 
means think our situation devoid of danger even from Western foes. 




In this estimate we may pass over the smaller Vicinal powers, who, I she 
may be found, on experience, to be ratier additional defences in the long 
barrier than objects of great jealousy ami alarm- TNe greater powers, however, Will 
always require the eye of attention and vigilance. In this tumrber I should especially 
class Cabul and Candahar, Persia, and Scind. The fomner are distant, and at present 
perhaps friendly disposed. Scind has ever shown an excessive, nay hostile degree of 
jealousy of the British power. Its means of intercourse w ith Joudpcpr ore now ascer: 
tarried to be much easier than was formerly supposed, and J oudpoor, a country of greqt 
resource and strength bordering Guzera* on the North, is at the devotion of Meer 
Khan, our present declared enemy, through whose influence and power the present 
rajah, Maun Sing, was placed on "the tlirt ne. We may therefore, in reality, eoiifider 
these countries as four great Mahomedan powers, capable of bein g leagued by religious 
as well as political ties 5 for, independent of the influence, of Meet* Khan in JoudpoqK 
the rajah is now actually supported as a kind of state puppet, if not prisoner* oh bis 
throne by the power of another Mahomedan nawaub, Ibrahim Khan, who placed h(ih 
there, j- , :r , ' , , j 3 ,./,'^^,;..' 

Though some of these countries are far removed from Guzerat, the immediate sub¬ 
ject of discussion, they are still capable of exercising a direct influence in respect to it. 
Persia, for example, may shortly have it in her power to influence the councils both of 
Cabul and Scind, either jointly or separately. Many circumstances might combine to 
give lier influence over both, the latter being a tributary of the former ; or, from the 
jealous nature of the Scind government, Persia, it necessaryj might easily detach her 
from the Cabul State to prosecute French schemes on India, and if joined with Joud¬ 
poor, whose alliance in such case it would-be neither doubtful nor djjlicult to secure, a 

formidable 
Y'A G? f 



* J heg not 
subversi* 


subversion of ttie Uuicawar 
rnay perhajfis be rorhe othtfr l 

t .Toudpobt is a rajflhpobt State, but k is said to contain at this moment a stationary Patan iu Wy of from 30j000 to 
,50,000 ttiew, and from 10Q to SOO gmwi, under the 1 command of Mahomed Sbaw Khan. 

r i’hero are other Mussulman tribes and petty chieftains along the Oruzemt frontier, whom I have not noticed for the 
reason above given. The most powerful of these is Futty Mahomed of Cutch, whose alliance with Scind is riot very 
probable from the known views and qipriety of the latter state to extend its dominion oyer'Cutch',. and the consequent 
jealousy now subsistitig Wtw^cifi the two coulitVi.es! ; - ; 
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eventual invasion we may 
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our, a Western invasion, 
ere the prejudices of relig 
ial superiority, a state o 
ative powers; to many ? 
y perceive feelings of 
1 ’"'nour, apd an eager A 


■at frontier pecessary tor us 
jbly be required to repel. 
,te that cur tributaries and 
forced, and those who havte 
league, either openly to 
where independence is 
te inspire even extraor- 
or dependence can be 
e. In the latter more 
- - rr ’n dl5a[)pointed pride a 
emancipation from the British 
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"ree must often look abroad to apprehend 
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e vain to say "hat we have added either to our comparative strength or 
j extended em pire : we now know and feel that we have riot. Our power 
to retain what We have acquired is at this moment suspended in a doubtful balance. 
Neighbours, to be sure, and some of them tr niblesome* are no more ; their posses¬ 
sions are effaced fro to the map of India, and tin red mark of British empire is seen 
fearffdijr' extended .from 1 the Sutkfe to Cape Comorin.* But we have not added all these 
resources to our own; we are not strong in the strength of the conquered, “ we are 
only safe in their weaknessand the time may justly be apprehended, perhaps it. k not 
far distant, when one universal cras h shall retort annihilation upon ourselves. 

Against this day of retribution there appears to me to be no effectual safeguard, With- 
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>gan to be daily better understood, and affords, when fully acted tip to, the best if not 
te only security which human ingenuity can devise against the projects of ambition or 
the ruinous effects of reciprocal enmity. In this system unavoidable hostility is counter- 
poised by the certain support of some friends; it is also mitigated and tempered by the 
interest Which each state ultimately feels in the preservation of the whole. But. con¬ 
quest, like tyranny, is one and indivisible ; it can suffer no brother near the throne; it 
stands singly supported, but universally hated, and depends even for security on bear* 
ing down all that has the power or the semblance of opposition. 

These see to to me to be some of the most important points to which the question of 
territorial surrender in Guz.erat.may be referred. Viewing Us geographical position, its 
bearings in respect to the Western and to the greater Mahratta powers* and to Bengal, 
its soperior advantages both from internal resources and locality over other compara¬ 
tively useless possessions ; combining these with our limited means of supporting an in¬ 
dependently efficient force, and the delay and difficulty of relief, when necessary, from 
other parts, and comprehending more specially in view the actual eireutostance* of Indian 
policy, I think would clearly dictate that we should improve rather than impair our 
strength in Guzerat. Whether for check or for offensive operations, its importance 
cannot be doubted; whilst to be really respectable, useful, and efficient, whether at home 
or abroad, it; is, l think, equally evident that we ought to be independently strong. The 
measure of partial surrender considered in respect to the other subsidized powers, 
might, also be questioned, as before intimated, on the grounds of impartial justice. But 
if the wisdom of superior authority decrees otherwise ; if either now, or in any future 

general 

* This fine has been a little wntraeted oflate years, but not near enough to remove the sources of danger. 
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of a great and commanding power s ituated like that of Brit -un “in the East, 
fluence ia the general balance may always lie great. With the certainty of I 

ration and forbearance, she will be sure of iUariy f^r< ‘ . 

is the signal for alarm, and the ot an extend 

combinations and hate, ultimately dangerous and mo 
dunce. It is very true that the duration a conqueror's po v vet* t) 
circumstances, over barbarous nations It may contint 
probably much shorter over nations of internal energy an 
particular, we have certainly no pledge < f the prolongation of t 
similarity of religion, manners, habits, kiiguage, and inst*utp 
suspension of social and domestic intercourse between the con 
it were superfluous, and perhaps it woiikl be tedious, even if ( 
distances in elucidation of the preceding remarks. The records 
authentic publications, contain many historical facts t > which I she 
various would be found applicable, and to verify even a long exist! 


knowledge in India of the true principles of the bakuieihg system. 

These principles, indeed, must naturally arise in all cduhtries off . 
cumstances of vicinal civilized states. They must be referred to these soi; 
only, to be really useful and permanent in their effects; a,nd when purely exercised in the 
cause of self-defence, they constitute the soundest of all policy, that founded in justice, 
and cannot be too highly cherished or too forcibly inculcated in the direction of our 
foreign affairs. ' ■ ' h 

But to develope this subject fully would lead to great length, whilst I perhaps have 
greater cause to apologize even for this intrusion. Were time allowed I should still feel 
that I wanted ability to discuss this question j$s its importance merits. I have noticed it 
more from a sense of duty than of competency to treat it; from conceiving that questions 
of magnitude, when before the Board, require from its piei^bers 
local observation has enabled them to form, and wiKtefcdK £6 be 

proniotive of the public weal. It is to these motives, and the liberalityiof the Honourable 
Court, that I must trust for indulgence in respect to those now submitted, and which are 
most respectfully offered to maturer judgments to be considered or rejected as to their 
wisdom shall seem.meet. • v."f^^ 

The Minute of ftheVCommadder- in-fe 27th of last niont’h, being connected 
with this subject, I have only to add that, under the views and impfe^idns abpve sub¬ 
mitted, his proposed arrangement respecting the European regiment seems to me in every 
respect advisable, and has that cordial acquiescence which I foe! prompted to give to 
every measure calculated to improve either our internal resources or internal strength, 
believing, as I do, these objects to be oi the first) importance to the stability of our Indian 
possessions, and combining this particular proposal with what I conceive to be the rek~ 



appears 





The pecuniary gain to the Company will be, per 
Or, if the batallion of sepoy and troop of cavalry be also 
gain to the Company will still be no more .than ... 

Under this view of the case, it seems to me doubtful whether ey 

can be deemed an object of sufficient magnitude to compensate the_ 

arrangement without reducing the military part of the establishment. T 
appears to be a mere trifle, whilst the preceding remarks will show tha 
than doubts of the present policy or safety of this military reduction. If, on the 
hand, the Guicawar be required to raise a sum sufficient*to make the pecuniary 
perisajhQti a desirable object, it will require near two crore of rupees to raise our gai 
the transaction, 'including only civil saving, to 5& lacs; and in such case, should it ever I 
occur, the consequences of allowing the Guicawar to borrow so enormous a sum by 
mortgage of his revenue, and the Company’s government to guarantee the contract, 
ought doubtless to be duly weighed 
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LETTER from the Governor-general in Council at Fort William, dated 

22d September 1810. 

To the Honourable the Secret Committee of the Honourable the Court of Directors. 

Honourable Sirs: . ^.V--■ ’=■ ‘y 

Thk principal purpose of this despatch is to submit to your honourable Committee 
our sentiments on die proposition for the commutation of the territory ceded to us by the 
state of the Guicawar as security for subsidy, referred to your decision by the Honour¬ 
able the Governor in Council of Bombay, in his address of the 14th of April, copies of the 
proceedings of that government having (as already intimated to your Honourable Com¬ 
mittee) been transmitted to us to enable us to form and communicate to you our opinion 
on that important question. 

2. The reference however to your honourable Committee, we observe, is not confined to 
the question above stated ; but occasion has been taken strongly to urge the policy of 
restoring to the powers from which we derived them, the whole of'the territories in India 
ceded as security for subsidy, or rather, as it w ill he found on a consideration of thesubject, 
of abandoning our subsidiary alliances, and restoring the whole of our conquests in the 
late Mabratta war. To this extraordinary proposition we shall revert more particularly 
' 7 UtS v -#i -vi. 3 A • ; r y- > - "■ ‘ s '.' v 
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ations in this quarter of the hvttisfi 

n m 4 ill iiiii 'wjBwpw^ii. 

i, we have little to tfdd'to the 
the Rovemm'ent of Bombay, 
JM¥ w the measure on ^roitnfls whteh, in our opinion^ are 

. _ _t material objections appear to us to be the certain ■.diminution, it 

mlute extinction, of our present efficient political ascendancy in tbs province of 

■ a than probable return of the state of the Guic:twar to that condition 
ess and pecuniary dependence on the native capitalists, vvtth ^ all its 
m which, through'the great ability and exertions of the late resident at 
aarodn we have been enabled to relieve it; the inability of the state of, the Gnicawar, under 
the pressure of its pecuniary difficulties, and under the consequent disorganization of it« 
system of government, to fulfil the obligations of : the alliance ; the augmented probability 
and frequency of the occasions for the employment of our troops in suppressing internal 
disorders or repelling external danger ; the discredit attending « traffic of iterrd'""** 
dominion for a pecuniary consideration, and the obloquy,not to add the inhumanity.«»* 
ferxing by sale a body of people from a subjection tp the mud ana e 
British Government, to the misrule, oppression, and injustice ora natty 

4. On the other hand, the pecuniary benefits of the proposed arrangement «|,. .. 
to be even more problematical than they have been represented by the government of 

Betray;: ,, ^ 

5. The only case in which any positive advantage could be supposed to arise from the 
discharge of a portion of the capital of the Indian debt, by a sacrifice of a part ot the.pubhc 
income, corresponding in amount to the reduction of interest, would bethgit -in,-wh^ch^ the 
public securities having been depreciated in consequence of their, amount exceeding the 
demand for them, it might be requisite to adopt measures for withdrawing a portion of those 
securities from the market, with a view to restore the credit ot the ptj ( bi.jc funds.,, But 
dud case does not exist, and is not likely tp occur in the present flourishing slate of piilfijc 
credit, the benefit of the measure in this view'of it is remote and speculative, and is 
balanced by the possible disadvantage of the measure in a contrary event, of the further 
improvement of credit and the consequent reduction of the rate of interest oh public 
securities below that which is here contemplated. 

6. Admitting the practicability of reducing a battalion of sepoys and the troop of 
cavalry after'the restoration of the ceded districts in Cxuzerat (a measure, however, 
which vour honourable Committee will observe is decidedly opposed by the professional 
judgment of the Coimnander-incbief of Bombay, in whose .opinion, m are disposed 
to concur), the annual amount of the saving arising from the proposed transaction 
will not exceed 3,02,960 rupees.* Without the reduction of the battalion and troop, 
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K Buf at the period of discussing; this subject, the,.Government 

bad in conteibplntian the measures now in progress for the reduction 
«st' ott> #e whole of th£ Indian. debt, 'to six per cent. If those met 
..iiiin/t'/.if tt>oiv wimimk we have at nresent no reason to doubt) i 

ryour ho 


ICoftjmiMee’s approbation of the proposed, plan, the coumnitati 
that event* therefore, the actual saving of interest on the India 
one.founh .loH3 than that which is at present pomputed, and the result of 
would exhibit. ata annual loss of.Of',040 rupees, instead of an annual sat 
'reduction is made in the military establishment of Bombay, and with that reduction a 
saving Of only (>2,960.* , . ■ 4 WVVr- : ■ 

3. On the whole, therefore, it may be- observed, that political objections of great 
weight oppose the suggested arrangement"; that, they are of a nature not to be counter¬ 
balanced by the utmost supposable advantage to be derived from it in a pecuniary 
.point of view ; but that in tact no advantage even of that description, but, on the con- 
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Council of Bombay) 
13th of April*, we 
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of federation t>/ balance of the power of state^. united in political, or com- 
'rilfefdM ■irtt^rcoili:r^c 5 ,, which he observes ‘ 4 was formerly .in tolerable force on that 
contioeot of India* began to be daily better understood, and affords, when fully acted 
up to, the best if not the only security which human ingenuity can devise against the 
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aversion; and if the arrangement.proposed with re* 
states in question, they will still be subject to the depe 

’pulations of subsisting treaties. Evert in this limited app 
of territorial restitution, we can only understand the p: 
entire rennhciation of our defensive alliances with those states. 

13, Admitting this interpretation, and supposing the arrangenieiit to inclu 
the states of Bydrabad and Poona, but everrOude and. the Caenatip^ there 
left under the pressure of the feelings represented as the source of danger to 
Government, the state of Nagpore, and the once formidable powers of Si 


existing alliance 'With the state* of Hydrabad, as well as the dissplution of all 
diary engagements; in other words, the re-Cstablishment of the several pbwci s of ti 
in the condition in which they existed before the above-mentioned period of time ; or, 
if that be deemed impracticable in consequence of the intermediate 'mifiation of t^rry* 
torial property, at least such a distribution of bur conquests and i^^nplpl be 
thought calculated to satisfy the minds of the discontented chiefs, aikt estahlish the 
desired balance of power front which the reserved portion' of the British dbn;^iqiis‘ : "is, 
to derive security* ' ' ' ' pi 

14. We are left to conjecture the specific nature of the arrangement' ■ by ■ vyhi?h 4he.se 
effects are expected to be produced. We can only understand, from the tenor of (ho Minpte,. 
that they are to be the result of territorial restitutions^ combined .-with the rorestablishnient 
of the independence bf those states, who are represented to he enthralled by their alliance 
with the British Government, and of the power of others which have been weakened by 
ortr conquests. We cannot therefore reconcile thb means to the end, without supposing the 
proposition to comprehend the dissolution of our alliances with the states; of liydmbad and 
Poona, and the restitution of the territories ceded by theta; the surrender of a part if not 
the whole, of the territory acquired by the war with the Mahratta chieftains •, and a$ the.result 
of this course of policy, the re-establislinient of the federative form of the Mahratta empire. 

15. If this be the general outline of the arrangement in contemplation, it has not probably 

occurred to'the member of the Bombay Council, that the execution of it involves the imme¬ 
diate dlsmefab erment.of the territories of other states as well as of pur own ; the disposses¬ 
sion or subjugation of various chiefs placed by our power in a condition of iudependcnce, 
and a complicated violation of public faith and solemn treaties and engagements, and that 
consequently such a system of restitution and concession could alone be accomplished by a 
series' of acts of violence, injustice, and public treachery. , u 

16. ft cannot however be necessary to>nter into the discussion of a project which, to 
every person acquainted with the political state of India, and with the nature of our public 
engagements and external relations, carries with it its own refutation, since it is in the first, 
place morally impracticable; and if that were otherwise, it would be calculated to coun¬ 
teract the views which it was intended to accomplish. But we shall close this branch of 
the subject by transcribing (with a view to save the trouble of reference) 1 the following 
passages of a letter from tlie Governor-general in Council to your honourable Committee; 
of the 1st of June 1806, which are directly applicable to the question before us/ although 
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originating in a proposition infinjtely less extensive than 
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of re-establishing*' tho power of Sindiah in the 
5 far superior advantages of the late disposal Of 
icly stated our opinion; if therefore that opinion^ 
•pth of the late Marquis Cornwallis and of Marquis 
of such a measure must depend upon a much more 
lich we shall advert in a , subsequent part of tins despatch, 
he question of effecting the restoration to Sindiah of the forts 
V he ceded to the honourable Company and its allies at the 

expediency of the retrocession to the Rajah of Berar of the 
possession to the westward of the river'Wurcla, our opinion is. 


ver morn me retrocession ot tnat territory tjie system ol a parocipation.pt 
e districts. The grounds on which we deem it an object of policy to improve 
the Rajah of Berar’s dominions have been stated in documents submitted 
sioiis to the notice of your honourable Committee, and are fully explained in 
of the 14th ultimo, which your honourable Committee will receive by,the 
portunity. The principal of those grounds is the considerable restitutions which 
have been made to Sindiah by the treaty oh November last, and to Holkar. by the late 
treaty of peace, restitutions which afford to the Rajah of Berar room to contemplate a 
disadvantageous comparison of his condition with that of Dpwlut Kao Sindiah, and Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar;-with reference to the different course of policy pursued by the Rajah and by 
the two latter chieftains since tho teminafion of the war of 1803, and even with reference 
to the fact of Sindiah having'been the principal instigator of the war. For although we 
have great reason to believe that the Rajah of Berar meditated a co-operation in the 
hostile proceedings of Dow.lut Rao Sindiah, and a union of interests with that chieftain 
and Holkar, yet he never proceeded to the length of actual hostility against the British 
power, unless his participation in the irruptions of his brother’s troops into the territory 
of our ally, the Soubahdctr of the Deck an * be presumed, of ; which fact however, we are 
not altogether satisfied-; and even admitting his participation in that act of aggression, he 
is entitled to the credit of having speedily abandoned that Course of conduct, and of sub¬ 
sequently regulating his proceedings in conformity to the established relations of amity 
and concord between-the two states. 11 1 <;> 

* c The impracticability, liowever, of obtaining the consent Of his hightless the Soubahdar 
of the Deckan, to relinquish the extensive and valuable territory to the westward of the 
• • '4 /,* Wurda 
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result from such an extensile revolution in the political state ot 
subverted interests which must, attend it, the uhlimitecrviplation o. 
in such a project, and the total derangement of the whole system ot our Ijoverriment, vhicb 
the execution of such a project must inevitably produce, appear to us to exclude eve.nthe 
possibility of contemplating so vast a plan ol concession. W e consider, indeed, any Con* 
cessions to the Mahrattas, beyond a certain limit, to be dangerous in proportion to then 
extent. We are of opinion that the utmost admissible degree of concession has, been 
extended, to Sindiah. We should deem it. advisable, for the reasons above explained.* to 
"rantt-proportionate concessions to the Rajah .of Berar, but we. hay.e stated the a solute 
mipracticability of such a measure in the existing 1 order of affairs, < ji 

The security and tranquillity of'our dominions must depend iipon the actual superiority 
of our power : upon the sense which the native states entertain of it; upon the comparative 
weakness of. those states individually; upon the natural obstacles to'an effectual combination 
of their■ strength': and upon our strict observance ot those principles ot forbearance, justice, 
and ■ moderation towards other states, a confidence in which must relieve 
apprehension of any desire on our part to control their independence,'to invade Iheir^rights, 
or to interfere in the management of their internal concerns. It is vain to e^pect-mat any 
exteiit. of concession would eradicate from the minds ol the iMahratta chieftains a dispo¬ 
sition to take advantage of any state of circumstances favourable to thq s'eco v cry oi t heir 
reduced power and dominion, or to the subversion of our own. But while,, on the one hand, 
the unfettered command of our extensive.resources, and the experienced superiority ™ om 
arms, combined with such a state of military preparation as msty enable us at all tiulesJo 
oppose a prompt resistance to any external attack, may be expected to overawe, the 
independent states of India;,on the other, the due observance ot the principles above 
described must at least deprive them of any additional motive to the prosecution of hPftye 
deigns, and may gradually render Sindiah, Holkar, and the Ilajah of Berar contentyd 
with the reduced condition of their power, and dispose them permanently to abstain from 
the contemplation of any systematic project of ambition or revenge. 

" The main foundations of our present power, greater than at any (ormer period of the 
British dominion in India, have been laid-% those arrangements, which exemebdtrom these 
territories the dangerous ascendancy and growing power of the h reach, winch have united. 
cm interests and combined our strength with the interest and the strength ot the two great 
states of the Deckan, and by those memorable exertions in the capae ot justice, waicn nave 
eradicated or subdued all that was formidable of the power and influence of our etiemips; 
which have augmented our political ascendancy, and territorial resources, established the 
Superiority of the British feflis, and finally enabled us to accomplish that complete 
consolidation of our doipimdu, which it. lias uniformly been the object of this Government to 
obtain. [ ; ;. 

Before we close this .address, we deem it proper to advert to the observations contained 
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t of modifying' the stipulations of 
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th a view not only to the recovery of the conquered territories, but 
he British power, in the prosecution of which the Mahrattas would 
. almost wholly uncontrolled of efficient co-operation with a French force* 

curable Committee appears to suppose that the suggested modifications of the 
eih would be consistent with the wishes of the Peishwa; your lionourabta 
• dll observe, from a reference to the correspondence with the resident 
,t may have been the original reluctance of his highness to accede to 
he treaty of Basseia, he now considers his welfare to depend entirely 
hose stipulations; and we are satisfied that the Peishwa has no desire 
modification of the treaty. That, of the two propositions suggested by your 
ittee, he would receive with indifference the proposition for the abrogation 
t prohibits him from entering into any negotiation with a foreign state 
vledge and concurrence of the British Government • and,that the pvppojuti.cm 
of the-subsidiary force to a position without the limits of his dominions 
ie received by his highness with alarm, and would be decidedly rejected. With 
?i to those facts, it only remains to consider the dissolution of the alliance and the 
ited .modi&ations in;a practical point of view. v > ; ,r. y ^ ; 

^ W ith regard to the dissolution of the alliance, assuming, as is undoubted, the Pcislnva’s 
solicitude for its continuance, it becomes a question whether, consistently with public faith, 
the 'I^itish^ D y^r»rtent could renounce the alliance, even though such renunciation should 
he accompanied by the restitution of all the rights and territorial acquisitions obtained by 
the treaty of Bassein, and its subsequent modification. The restoration of those rights and 
acquisitions*. however, would certainly be indispensable, underlie supposition-, that, eon- 
silently with public faith, we could declare the dissolution of the alliance- without \m high¬ 
ness’s consent. y" ’ . .’',^.-V.;■/"1"^ ’ 

“ When your Honourable Committee adverts to the importance of the rights and the ter¬ 
ritory acquired under the treaty of Basseln, your Honourable Committee will judge of the 
injury and the ombarrassment which would result from the surrender of them, considered 
not only with reference to their political advantages, and to thb actual resources of die ceded 
territory, but also to the danger of unlimited concession to the. chieftains lately in arms' 
against ^s».,fot iri-feybur of their views, and not those of the Peishwa, the concession would 

“ But in the dissolution of the alliance, with the state of Poona, the question of our public 
faith is involved, not only with the Peishwa, but with his highness the Sotibahdar of the 
Deekan ; the treaty of Bassein containing stipulations in favour of his big 4 ’"'--’ “ e 
the foundation was laid in the treaty of Hydrabad, concluded in October I 



t of that treaty, would be gratifying to the Mahrattas, 
ight afford of weakening and ultimately of subverting 

...»jit in the state of-Poona. The ondeavours, therefore, 

b. circumstances would be made by the principal Mahratta chieftains for the 
’ ' , would evidently occasion much embarrassment to the British 

the necessary alternative of either suffering those endeavours 
interfering in the intrigues of the Durbar of Poona in a manner incdti- 
hich we profess to maintain, and would probably involve us 
Mahratta chieftains, and lay the foundation of interminable 
that, as far as respects the object of reconciling the' Mahratta 
..ith the Peishwa, there is no alternative but either to maintain 
tK basis, or to abandon tt altogether: the former secures the atlvan- 
' of which the alliance was originally formed ; ; the latter (admitting 
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•us that his highness’s consent to stieh maclifi 
nr concessions adequate in his opinion, to the b 
re -already stated to your Honourable Commit) 
l result from,those modifications/’ 

Setting aside the question of the practicability of t 
the obligations qf justice and of public faith, it may not be improp< 
observations with respect to the “ federation or balance of the powe; 
tical or commercial intercourse,” which, is represented to have bee 
force on the continent of India,” hid™ h*** Aip&tin&aA Wi 
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that a balance of the po 



■security 


arid to have 

time when it began to be daily better understood. 
18. As an abstract proposition, all opinions will 


united in political or commercial intercourse “ affords the best if 


which human ingenuity can devise against the projects of ambition, or the 
reciprocal enmity.” But a balance of power, to be efficient, must, we r~~“ 
upou principles of convention such as those under which it st a 
E urope before the French Revolution. It must arise out of a c,.,,, 
a system 6f public law, and a recognition of reciprocal rights ’ 'as' they rc&jielct the several 
states, individually, and of reciprocal duties as they relate to the imposition of restraints upon 
their own ambition or on the ambition of their neighbours. It must be founded, dt least, 
upon a declared renunciation of views of conquest as a principle of government, and it must 
operate by the apprehended, and, as the occasion may require, by the actual association of 
several states to resist the endeavours which any one state may erOplby to aggrandize its 
power at the expense of another. 

19. At no period of the history of India do we recognise the existence of any such system 
of federation or balance of the power of states ; nor indeed is it compatible with the cha¬ 
racter, principles, and constitution of the states which Have been established on the continent 
of India. With them, war, rapine, and conquest constitute an avowed principle of action, 
a just and legitimate pursuit, and the chief source of public glory, sanctioned and even 
recommended by the ordinances of religion, and prosecuted without the semblance or pre¬ 
text of justice ; with a savage disregard of every obligation of humanity and public faith, 
and restrained alone by the power of resistance. 

20 . Under the. successful impulse of these principles, the vast empire of the Mahomedans 
was established over more than the continent of India, On its ruins arose the power of the 
Mahratta state, which subsequently branched out into a confederation of chiefs, professedly 
directed to objects of conquest and universal exaction, the fruits of which by regular con¬ 
vention were to be divided by specific proportions. The same views ancl principles animated 
and extended the usurpations of Hyder Alii and his successor. The checks which the 
Mahrattas and the rulers of Mysore occasionally received from the power of the 1 Nizam, and 
from different combinations among these three states. Were the result, not of a pre-esta¬ 
blished federation and balance of power, but of the prevalence of a system of conquest, 
violence, and usurpation. The efforts tHMia.conieiiding parties were directed, not to the 
just limitation, but to the subversion of each other’s power, and the aggrandisement of their 
own ; and it is unnecessary to refer to the testimony of specific facts, 


strate the self-evident proposition, that the permanent existence of 
incompatible with reciprocal views of conquest and ambition. 


2L We have referred the period of time when it is said that 
in India, and that it was becoming daily better understood, to tl 
ceded the conclusion of the treaty of alliance with the state of I ^ . 

because from that date must be considered to have commenced that s; 
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sociatiou might induce them to protect each other from the attae 
r may be admitted, but it involved no restraint upon their own projects ^of 
_ city , nor provided: against ( the ambitious designs of one to control or absorb 
liother. Accordingly, at the period alluded to, we have seenSindiahat the 
^rJful. arrpy domineering Over the state of Poona ; at another we have seen 
him exacting contributions from the state of Nagpore. We have seen him contending for 
the supremacy with Bolkar, and the latter usurping the government of Poona, and expel¬ 


ling the Peishwa from his capital; while in the midst of this collision, they were all ready h 
unite in the prosecution of foreign conquest, eager to extend their .general dominion, but 
careful to provide for their separate interests' by a division of the spoil. 

i?>. We are at a loss to discover in this representation pf fyets any improved k- 

oi; practical application of the principles of a balance of power among the states oI 

24. But it may perhaps be intended to maintain, that the -power of the Mahra 


still the solid principles of a balance of power and commercial intercourse are 
traced in. sqch a situation,of affairs ;<• such a counterpoise of power must momentarily be 
subject to c^structjion, when tranquillity and self-defence are the sole objects of one party, 
and war, rapipe, and conquest constitute the governing principle of the other. It then 
behoves the former to combine every means of additional security that justice, may warrant 
and circumstances may render attainable. 

25. We shall not adduce, in proof of the existence of that spirit of insatiable conquest 
which we have ascribed to the native states without distinction, the various efforts which 
they have employed to subvert the power of the British Government in India since the 
period of its establishment. The existence of it as the actuating principle of every Indian 
power requires no demonstration ; and we found upon it this undeniable conclusion, that no 
extent of concession and of territorial restitution could have the effect of establishing any 
real and effectual balance of power inlndia, or would purchase forbearance on the par 
other states when the means of aggrandizement should be placed in their hands. T 
honourable Committee has indeed justly remarked, in your letter of the 30th < 

1805, that “ to recede, is often more hazardous than to advance,” adding, that " this obser¬ 
vation is peculiarly' applicable to India, where there is little probability that concession 
would be attributed by the native powers to any other motives than weakness and fear.” 

26. To enter more deeply into this discussion would require a laborious review of trans¬ 
actions and events during' a long course of years, and an inquiry into the views, character, 

vr, 3 B ; disposition. 
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disposition^ and relative constifcutioih of the present states of India; the necessity of wh?th is 
superseded both by the knowledge which your Honourable Committee already possess on 
these subjects, and by the conviction which we entertaih/ that no argument can he requisite 
to demonstrate how vain \yo ukl.be the expectation-of augmenting our security by .diminishing 
our pow^r aiid political ascendancy on the continent of India. 1 

27* We doem it unnecessary to pass any observations on the views and principles of con¬ 
duct which the member of the Bombay Council has thought proper tb ascribe to - the' British 
Government, or to point out the errors of - his • information regarding the-political state ^ot 
India and the condition of the native powers. The knowledge which your Honourable 
Committee derives from more authentic© sources will be sufficient todisprove the one and to 
correct the other. ^ 


Fort Williaih, 
22d September 1810. 


We have the honour to be, : &c^ 

: ■ ; Mint'd: ' ' ■ 

: ' J, .IkrMSDFN. ' 

‘ II.'.CoLEBEdoFF. ■ 
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EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Bengal, dated 9th November 1 1825. 

Letter from, dated 24th April 1823, 147; al»o 153, of 153. The correspondence before us presents 
13th 1823, and 181 of 12th September 1823. Em- n . u j y <J ep l ora ble picture of the condition 
ployment of British troops against refractory Zemindars ut . , • a „ n i r (TriV p t . nmpkn t n u , 

Oude, Prevalence of gang robberies in the British torri- of the ten itOHOS under tnt> gOVei nmeut 0 ... t 

tones, committed by bands; of Dacoits taking refuge in King of Oude, and gives' .us-strong reason to 
Oude. - apprehend, that the services of our troops 

have been Jtdo frequently employed, not to suppress disorder, but to perpetuate it by 
supporting oppression. 

154. The difficulties attending the realization of the revenue in almost all parts of the 
Oude territory appear to be so great, that without our assistance they would be absolutely 
insuperable. Year after year our troops have been called in, not to protect the King of 
Oude against foreign enmity or internal rebellion, but to aid the annuls in exacting the 
annual assessment from every petty zemindar or talookdar, and frequently in seizing the 
persons of the landholders, or demofehing their forts. 

155. A government which is constantly complaining of the, impossibility of keeping its 
subjects in obedience cannot be a good government. The disaffection and the difficulty of 
of raising a revenue of which the King of Oude so continually complained, appear to have 
been mainly occasioned by the extortions and oppressions of the annuls. Not only the late 
acting resident, 'Major Raper, and the present resident, Mr. Ricketts, have made repeated 
representations on the subject in the strongest terms, both to the King ol Oude and to you ; 
but even the officers who have been successively employed at the head of detachments, to 
accompany the aumils in raising the revenue, have been forcibly impressed with the same 

view of their conduct. „ , 

156. Under 
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.156* Under an ordinary state of things, the evil would .have partially remedied itself. 
The talookdars would have resented the attempt to extort from them more than the due 
amount of revenue.; and the fear off, driving them to a resistance which the Oude govern-. 

^^,:is little able to overcome, would have operated strongly as a 

check upon undue exactions, whether on. the part of the a u mils themselves or of the 

government. '. ‘■:’ v :■: ‘ ./ : 1 

157* This salutary restraint you have effectually removed by employing your troops in 
accomplishing a. general and systematic demolition of all the gurrees which the landholders 
in the disturbed districts had erected for their own protection, 

158. The commanders of detachments were indeed enjoined by the resident never to lend 
their assistance in exacting revenue, without having previously satisfied themselves, by docu¬ 
mentary evidence, of the justice of the demand. In the first place, however, you will 
remark, in what situation by this arrangement you are placed. You erect your military 
officers into judges between a prince, whom you still profess to call independent, and his 

own subjects, and call upon them to decide on the justice of his demands for revenue. 

Nevertheless this iifterference, however objectionable in principle, would, if effectual, be at 
least preferable to the practice of employing your troops, without investigation, in support 
of the most, atrocious acts of misgoverament; but you are yourselves fully aware that such a 
precaution never can be effectual: 0 It is quite obvious, 51 says Mr. Secretary Prinsep, in his 
despatch to the resident dated 29th March 1823, “ that an inquiry of the description above 
adverted to, although conducted with the best intentions, can afford but a partial check to, 
and a feeble security against injustice and oppression, where specific engagements rarely 
exist, and where the point at issue is frequently the demand for augmented jumma, founded 
on alleged assets sufficient to meet the increase. 

distance. 


159. It can rarely be possible for us, at so’ great a 
stances of the evils arising from a mischievous course 


to 


point out particular in- 
but m " 


of administration, but in the present 
instance, one remarkable case has forced itself particularly on our attention ; we allude to 
the case of Meer Cossim Ali, formerly talookdar of Beerpore, who by his services t.o your 
government had established a claim upon your good offices, arid who, in the opinion both 
of the resident and of yourselves, was the victim of oppression, to which it was more than 
probable that he would never have been exposed had not you compelled him to surrender 
his forts, and lent the assistance of your troops to enforce their demolition. 

160. INor were our own territories exempt from the consequences of the system of mis - 
government which prevailed in Oude ,; several instances have occurred in which talookdars, 
ejected from their estates in consequence of inability or unwillingness to pay the jumma 
which was demanded of them, have collected bands of armed followers, and sought refuge 
in ouf territories, where, they employed themselves, as in the instance of Pirtie Paul Sing, 
in rapine and plunder ; and the inefficient police of Oude has suffered formidable bands of 
dacoits to form. themsc|lves in the jungles, who infest, not the frontier merely, but our terri¬ 
tories to a considerable distance. 

161. These evils have not escaped your attention, and we learn from your letter of 10th 
September 182$, and from your proceedings of a date subsequent to those referred to in 
that letter, that you have exerted your influence with the King of Oude, with the view of 
inducing him to reform the whole plan of his government, and that in consequence a system 
is likely to be introduced, of which the basis is the abolition of the plan of farming the 
revenues annually to auinils, and the gradual introduction of" quinquennial settlements 
through the whole of his dominions. 

162. We agree with you that these measures, .if judiciously carried into execution, are 
calculated to remove a portion of the evil, and at any rata to prevent the assistance of our 
troops from being annually demanded to enforce exactions, of the justice or injustice of 
which it is impossible that your officers should have the means of forming a correct opinion. 
As it is impossible 4b -draw- the line between just and unjust exaction^ there are only two 
modes of proceeding which do not involve us in the support of oppression ; the one is, that 
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of withdrawing altogether from our connexion with the Oude state ; tho other is/that of 
bringing about a reform in. its administration. From the former course we are debarred by 
the provisions of the existing treaty/the stipulations of which fully empower you to interfere 
in the way which you have done. While, however, your right thus to interfere is indis¬ 
putable, we sincerely regret that necessity should have arisen for exercising it. 


' 

m 
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163. The general tenor of your instructions of the 29th March 1823 to the resident 




appears to be very proper. We are happy to observe, that instead of attempting to prescribe 
to the King of Oude the adoption of a specific plan of revenue management, similar to that 
which has been established in the ceded districts of Oude, you directed the resident to call 
upon his majesty to revert: to the institutions prevalent in the best times of his predecessors, 
when the country enjoyed a much higher degree of prosperity than at present, and the 
people are stated" to have been comparatively happy and contented. Although the king pro¬ 
fessed to be quite convinced of the necessity of abandoning the farming system, and of 
collecting the revenues amanee, and expressed himself in terpris indicating satisfaction at 
your having brought the state of his internal affairs to his serious notice, it would appear 
from your letter to the resident, of the 3d October 1823, that you were doubtful whether 
his majesty was sincerely disposed to adopt such regulations as would ensure an equitable 
assessment of the lands, and afford full security to the zemindars and talookdars against 
undue exactions on the part of the revenue officers ; and also to the inferior landholders 
against the oppressions of the more powerful talookdars and zemindars. Judging from the 
remarks made by Mr. Ricketts upon the draft of proposed regulations, inclosed in the King 
of Oude’s letter, we are, indeed, led to apprehend that there is too much ground for your 
suspicion ; but we are nevertheless of opinion, that if the resident should not have succeeded 
in his endeavours to obtain a revision of those regulations to the desired extent, it would 
still be a valuable point gained to introduce the new system, however imperfect, into those 
districts, where, from the long prevalence of disorder and contumely, there will be the least 
danger that arty change can injuriously affect either the condition of the people or the reve¬ 
nues of the state. 


r 
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164. Although w r e possess the political consultations of your Government to the 24th Sep¬ 
tember 1824, eleven months later than the date of the instructions above alluded to, 
we have not been able to discover what was the result of Mr. Rickett’s negotiation, and we 
are therefore quite uncertain whether or not any practical measure has been taken by the 
government of Oude for superseding the authority of the aumils in the districts inhabited 
by the Rajeoomar talookdars and zemindars We are in an equal state of uncertainty, 
whether any thing has been done for the extirpation of the formidable bands of robbers who 
have found a secure shelter in the jungles on the king’s frontiers. Considering how much 
importance you attached to the negotiation upon these points, we are leather surprised that 
It should have been allowed to drop; for however much your own attention may have been 
absorbed in the prosecution of hostilities with the state of Ava, we see no reason why the 
resident or acting resident should have omitted to keep you advised of the progress of affairs 
at the court of Lucknow. ‘ ' > -o', u, , 
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165. There is one passage in your last instructions to Mr. Ricketts which has particularly 
attracted our notice; we allude to that wherein you assign, as a reason for requiring detailed 
information respecting the state of the country, your wish to possess the means of adopting 
some ulterior course of proceeding in^caselhe King of Oiide should fail to act up to his 
professions. Combining this observation with the anxiety you expressed to prevail upon 
his majesty to allow you to employ British officers in making the first settlements of the 
revenues, it has occurred to us as possible, that you may have contemplated the authori¬ 
tative imposition of that agency as the ulterior course to be resorted to in the case supposed. 


If so, we must call to your recollection that the article which gives you the right of requiring 
fonri bis administration, pro sides expressly that the reform shall be carried 


the king' to 


ivui^ reiuJ in uio ctuumiiaiifHiuu, jjj u vivAup caui vwiy t u«h inter iciuiui urc i;ai iicu 

into "effect by his own officers. It must indeed be admitted that a ; pertinacious and perse¬ 
vering disregard on his part of your counsels would constitute a literal infraction of the 



rerin'g disregard on his part of your counsels would constitute a literal infraction of the 
tenths of the treaty. Rather, however, than incur the hazard and odium of a rupture with 

the 
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the King of Qude, ye should greatly prefer your acquiescing in his propositions, however 
defective, trusting to the vigilance and zeal of the resident to detect and point out the evils 
which become apparent in the practical application of the king’s plan. 

166. Under any system that may be established, the result must mainly depend upon the 

^mm 'g* j n|, ’.l | ' - 
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Idfhus expressing ’ourselves; we-would'not be understood as under-rating the importance 
of prosecuting by all fair means the object you have in view of effecting a change in the 
revenue system itself/but merely as deprecating the resort to any measures which may tend 
to subvert the existing basis of our relations with the King of Oude/or even to interrupt the 
good feeling which has now for many years actuated his conduct towards the British Govern¬ 
ment. ; 
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EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Bengal, dated 1st October 1828. 


Letter from, dated 31st May i826, 
128 to 136; also 121 to 131 of Letter 
27th JuJy 1820 i and 126 of Letter of 
17th November 1826. Further OOr- 
resppndence with the jftesident at 
Lucknow on the contemplated re¬ 
forms in the internal administration of 
the Oude territory. 


scarcely necessary to assure 


9. You have been apprized, in a former communication, of the 
deep impression which bifid been made upon pur minds by 
What we have learned from your correspondence, and from 
your proceedings with respect to the misgoverning and disor¬ 
ganized condition of the Oude territory; and the conviction 
we entertained of the necessity of a thorough reform in 
the administration of that country. On this subject it is 
you that our opinion continues, unchanged. That the 
agency of British troops should be the means by which the zemindars and malgoozars, 
who ate unable or unwilling to satisfy the undue demands of the king\S annuls for 
revenue, dhoiiki be subjugated by force, disabled from future resistance by the demolition 
of their forts, subjected to all manner of extortion and oppression, and finally, in too many 
instances expelled from their possessions, and driven by desperation to betake themselves 
to a predatory life, is a state of things so unworthy of the character of your Government, 
and so discreditable to the British name, that there are few sacrifices which we should not 
be willing to make rather than it should continue. 

l<TThe accounts now transmitted are so far more satisfactory than those which preceded 
them, inasmuch as they do not inform us of any fresh employment of your troops for the 
coercion of the Oude zemindars. The inability, hpwevgjy of the King of Oude, w ithout 
your assistance, to enforce even just demands is such, that his revenues have fallen off "really 
since the practice of employing your troops to levy them has been discontinued ; while any 
such reform in his administration as would render it either just or politic to revert to that 
practice seem^ as fat* distant as ever. 

11. There appears to have been no negligence on your part in pressing upon the attention 
of the iiing of Oude the absolute necessity of a reform. To the abolition of the farming 
system in the more disturbed districts, and to the formation of a quinquennial settlement, he 
consented without much difficulty. But these changes, however beneficial they might prove 
in conjunction with other equitable regulations, are utterly fruitless so long as the claims 
made upon the zemindars are not limited to the terms of their engagements, and so long as 
the possibility exists that those engagements may have been extorted by compulsion. Your 
attempts to obtain the king’s consent to any arrangement by which these dangers would be 
guarded against, have been met, first by evasion, and finally by a positive and determined 
refusal. He will neither permit a British officer to co-operate with his aumeens in adjusting 
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any investigation of their 
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demand. Any such inquiry on the part of a British 

__ o ,vrude> u listening •.'•to the excuses .of the landholders for not 

revenue,” lie, persists in regarding as a derogation from his power; i nor can it be 
that it is so, however conducive to his own ultimate interest, and to the prosperity of 
minions. And although we agree with you in thinking that Mr. Ricketts, in some of 
n unicat ions with the king on this subject, has not evinced all the address which might 
;ted front a t skilful diplomatist, the tone of the king's refusal is,,, so decisive, that we 
cannot permit ourselves to hope, even from the ablest management, for the removal of his 
repugnance. 

12. In the mean time, such reformas the king could be prevailed upon to consent to, 
that. 5s to say, the substitution of the aumanee for the farming system in some of the 
disturbed districts, has commenced. And it is material to the present question, that such 
information as we possess with respect to the working of the new system should be adverted 
to. This is derived from the reports of Major Tapp, the commander of a detachment 
which accompanied the king’s aurneen in making the settlement. It may here be re¬ 
marked, that as this officer was positively prohibited from taking any part whatever in the 
atmieen’s proceedings, there could have been no sufficient reason for sending a British 
detachment, “for the purpose,” as Mr. Rjcketts expresses himself, “ of giving a safe escort 
to the aumeen,” a purpose to which the Oude troops must have been lully adequate; nor 
can we divest ourselves of a suspicion, that although the aumeen was not permitted to 
avail himself of the active assistance of our troops either in settling or in collecting the 
revenue, it was intended nevertheless that their presence should operate in the way of 
intimidation upon the zemindars. Major Tapp’s presence, however, was so far fortunate, 
that it has furnished us with the following information : 

“ When 1 first arrived,” says Major Tapp, “ in the aumeen s camp, being quite un¬ 
accustomed to see villages plundered, and imagining this could only be done by a few unruly 
characters, I used to send safeguards to those in the vicinity of rny encampment, and par¬ 
ticularly where the families of men in our service reside ; but I soon found that unless suf¬ 
ficiently near to be immediately supported, these safeguards were unable to give efficient 
protection. The men of his majesty’s battalions seemed to consider this as an infringe¬ 
ment of their privileges, and frequently declared that they had a right to plunder i/Wr men 
country . They prowled about in such numbers (and always armep), that to avoid further 
disputes, I was obliged to confine myself latterly to the protection of one village only, and 
that close to our encampment. Since the late disturbances, I haye" deemed it advisable to 
request the aumeen to furnish safeguards from his kusburdars, to act in conjunction with 
mine. ! 

“ That such outrages must be very prejudicial to his majesty’s revenue is undeniable ; 
but the misery it occasions to the wretclTecHiihabitants is beyond all calculation, and it was 
from motives of humanity that I was induced to endeavour to prevent the practice ; but my 
detachment is too weak to effect this, unless some rigorous measures are resorted to, to in¬ 
troduce a better mode of discipline among his majesty’s troops. I have frequently spoken 
on this subject to Tajood Deen Hoossain Khan, who lamented his want of authority over 
the troops, and his inability to repress their excesses. He has never refused to furnish 
safeguards when requested: but so little has this put a stop to the system of plundering, 
that there are now hundreds of choppers in camp which havejjbeen carried away from the 
surrounding villages. The distress which this has occasioned at the presept season of the 
r - v 'year,' 
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NAG PORE* 


EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Bengal, dated 26th November 1828. 

3. In these letters you inform us that the transfer of the Nagpore territories to the 
Rajah's government has taken place, and bring up your report of Nagpore affairs to the 
date of Mr. Jenkins' 1 departure* 

4. The re-establishment of the native government had been enjoined by us, and was 
strictly the fulfilment of a positive pledge ; a pledge which undoubtedly, when the country 
came into oar power, it was not obligatory upon us to give, but which, having been given, we 
have already delayed to fulfil quite as long as was in any wav reconcileabJe with the spirit 
of the promise. Mr. Jenkins, indeed, thought it desirable that the transfer should be still 
further postponed, and he supported his opinion on grounds connected with the interest of 
the inhabitants. That the inhabitants have been greatly benefit ted by the substitution of 
our rule for ifyat of Appa Sahib is clearly made out, and that they may suffer to some extent 
by the introduction of the Rajah’s government in place of ours, is sufficiently probable; 
but it is to be considered that^ if this be an objection to the transfer,, it is one which a fur¬ 
ther prolongation of our agency probably might not diminish. 

5. As, however, the present Rajah owes his sovereignty to the spontaneous liberality of 
the British Government, it is the undoubted right of that Government to ^nnex such con¬ 
ditions to the gift as it deems necessary, to prevent the power which it has conferred from 
being turned to purposes of oppression. We accordingly approve of your having inserted 
in the treaty an article binding the Rajah to govern in conformity to the advice of the 
resident; and likewise another provision, to secure the observance of the iqrmer, by 
empowering the British Government to place the administration of the whole country, or 
any part of it, again in the hands of its own officers, if those of the Rajah should fail of 
their duty to such a degree as to endanger the prosperity of the state. That your powers 
should extepd even to this ultimate point was, in our opinion, desirable; but it 6.f course 
does not follow, because you possess these powers, that they should be hastily or vexatiously 
exercised. The right even of giving advice should be employed with such forbearance, as 
may convince the Rajah that you are willing to allow him freedom of action so far as his 
conduct proves that he is not disposed to abuse it ; and the success of every measure must 
depend, to so great a degree, upon the spirit in which it is received by those who are 
to execute it, that a less perfect system, originating with therpselves, will often be preferable 
toM far better one inculcated, and, as they may think, imposed upon them by the British 
agent. With regard to the ulterior measure of reverting to the plan just abandoned, of 
administration by British superintendents, that of course will only be adopted if the system 
now introduced should totally fail, a result which xfc do not at present see reason to 
apprehend’;' 

6. It has been very properly the endeavour of Mr. Jenkins to redress the practical evils 
of the previous state of society, with as little alteration as possible in the general scheme 
of government; and he has so well succeeded, that the Ilajah’s officers will have no difficulty 
in carrying on the improved system of administration, if they really are so disposed. Some 
of the officers who have hitlierto conducted the different departments of government under 
the resident, will continue for a limited period in the character of supervisors, to watch over 
and report to him the conduct of their native successors. The knowledge which has been 
acquired under the late arrangements of the condition of the people, their institutions and 
customs, arid the details of the government, will assist the resident in the exercise of your 
right to advise the Rajah and his ministers; and the consequence which the treaty attaches 
to a determined disregard of your advice, will, we hope, be a sufficient security for its being 
in general well attended to. The character and disposition of the Rajah, and the manner in 
which he had begun to demean himself after his assumption of the government, appear from 
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Mr. Jenkins’ last despatches to have been such as give ground for favourable anticipations 
of his future behaviour. 

8. We have perused Mr. Jenkins’ Report on the Nagpore territory, and on his adminis¬ 
tration of it, with deep interest. The sections relating to revenue and judicial affairs are 
those which have appeared to us most peculiarly honourable to him ; first, as containing 
a clear, precise, ana particular exposition, of the rights which exist, and the arrangements 
which are in force to secure those rights among a people hitherto little known : and next,* 
from the evidence they afford of the great judgment and ability with which Mr. Jenkins has 
exerted himself, to render the securities as perfect as was consistent with the state of society, 
and with the reserve dictated by the consideration that both he and his government were 
exercising only a temporary authority. 


K ATT Y W A ll 


EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER from Bombay, dated 20th July 1880. 

Para. 1 . We now reply to such paragraphs of your various letters as are yet unanswered, 
relating to the affairs of Kattywar.* 

2. These paragraphs comprise the history of the province for. a period of several years, 
and exhibit very fully its state and prospects under the system of management which has 
been acted on up to the present time. 

3. All the rights which we possess in Kattywar we acquired from the Peishwa and the 
Guicowar; from the former by conquest, from the latter by mutual arrangement. These 
rights we consider as limited to the exaction of a tribute, with the power of taking such 
measures as might be essential to the security of that tribute. Beyond this we did not pro¬ 
pose to interfere; and we determined to treat the Kattywar tributaries as independent 
chieftains, entitled to the uncontrolled exercise of the powers of government within their 
own territories, and subject only to the obligation of not molesting our subjects, our allies, 
or one another, and of paying the stipulated tribute to the Guicowar or to ourselves. 

4. This mode of treating the Kattywar chiefs has not been willingly deviated from. 
While you called them independent princes, you have also endeavoured to treat them as 
such, from the Rana of Porebunder down to the chief of Purchree, whose tribute amounts 
to the trifling sum of twenty-one rupees per annum; except in so far as, for the enforce¬ 
ment of their engagemnts with your Government, you have found it indispensable to treat 
them otherwise. This however is a most important exception, as respects both them and 
ourselves; and it has led to consequences which were not anticipated, and of which it is 
now necessary to take a calm and deliberate review. 

5. It might appear at first sight, that the chiefs could not but be gainers in point of 
independence, by the commutation of irregular and undefined exactions for a moderate 
fixed tribute. But it is a circumstance which must be taken into the calculation, that under 
the system which prevailed when the .PgEhwah and the Guicowar filled the place now 
occupied by our Government in Kattywar, Row much soever might be demanded, the 
amount which was received was particularly limited, by the power which the tributary 
almost always possessed of offering such resistance as made it the interest of the Mahrattas 
to acccept a moderate commutation. While this state of things lasted, the chiefs could not 
easily be weighed clown by a load of debt arising from unpaid contributions ; arrears indeed 
might nominally be allowed to accumulate, but as the Mahrattas would at any rate have 

taken 


* Political Letters, dated 16tli April 1825, para. 14/; 23d November 1S25, paras. 153 to 274; 12th February 1827, 
para. 17; 1st November 1827, parsfc 53 to 91. 1 , 
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year, however great, is not the worst, for that the men are rarely contented with taking the 
choppers'only,.is acknowledged by the khan himself/’ 

13, Qf the general character of the king's revenue management, Mr- Ricketts continues 
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“Itk as glaring as the sun in the middle of (he day, that in no manner does a settlement 
for a fixed period exist; in your majesty’s dominions; your majesty's aurnils exact kubocr- 
leats by force from the nmlgoozars for an enrirmous jumma, and, not contented with tin** 
they also, in the course of the year, require increase upon increase and innumerable perqui¬ 
sites: when die crop gets ready they seize it, and having taken as much as they think 
proper, they sell it; and for the. realization of such balances as they think proper to fix of 
themselves, they put into close confinement the family, the wife, arid the children of the 
defaulters, who, reluctantly leaving them and their lands and houses 
Company’s dominions for the preservation of their lives* and. 
there became ryots/* 

14. The consequences of this system of government are apparent in the continual requi¬ 
sitions of the Oqde government tor the surrender of revenue defau lters, who have aban- 
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daned their possessions, and fled for refuge into our territories- Of such persons, Mr. 
Ricketts says: u Though many of his majesty’s landholders are bold arid lawless rebels, yet 
those who for the most part fly into the Company’s districts are the zemindars who, sunk by 
heavy assessments, and the unreasonable and untimely demands of the annuls, are obliged 
to leave their lands and families, and flight or robbery becomes their alternative/' 


houses, retire to the Honourable 
I, considering it a safe asylum, 

" . ' 

pi. fii 


You have in consequence been so often under the necessity of rejecting the kind’s apph- 


cations for the delivery of fugitives, that you have felt yourselves obliged, except in aggra¬ 
vated cases, to abstain from requiring his compliance with similar demands on your own 
part- jVj' -irV.I. ''5•.''.f.a■ Ski a 

15. We should delude ourselves were we to suppose that for the state of things thus 
depicted the British Government is in no degree responsible* or that any one is more nearly 
concerned than that Government in its being promptly and efficaciously remedied. Had it 
not been for our connexion with Oude, oppression and disorder, although it might have 
obtained as great a height, could not have been of equal duration. The subversion of the 
government by which it was produced or tolerated, and the substitution of a more vigorous 
and probably a more moderate rule, would haVe been the speedy result. It is the British 
Government which, by a Systematic suppression of all attempts at resistance, has prolonged 
t6 the present time a state of disorganization which can nowhere attain permanence, except 
where the short sightedness and .rapacity of a semi-barbaroris government is armed with 
the military strength of a civilized one. It is therefore incumbent upon the British Go¬ 
vernment, not only to abstain from any further active co-operation with the revenue agents 
Of the King of Oude while the present system shall continue, but to use 'its most earnest 
ehae^VOu^s f^r^ic^lng the evils which its co-operation has already occasioned; and if, 
as appears but too probable, there be no hope of introducing any substantial improvement 
with ihd voltintary consent of the King of Oude, it behoves us next to consider what 
mdans we possess, consistently with treaties, of obtaining that compliance from his neces¬ 
sities which he has refused to your friendly advice and remonstrance. 

16. We have reminded you in a former despatch, nor do you yourselves appear to have 
overlooked, that you are not entitled by treaty to require the king’s consent to the employ¬ 
ment of a British officer in making the settlements in conjunction with his aumeens. 
What, however, you cannot authoritatively impose, yon are not precluded from annexing 
as a condition to any good offices which the king may solicit of you, and which the treaty 
does not compel you to render. Among such might be ranked!, if the treaty alone were 
considered, the affording any assistance whatever in realizing the revenues, or coercing 
revenue defaulters. The provision in the treaty binding you to defend the king’s terri¬ 
tories against foreign arid domestic enemies, with the stipulation respecting the additional 
aid of yorir trriops ift suppressing rebellion or disorder, would compel your interference in 
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case of any attempt to subvert the government of the King of Oude, or to establish an 
authority independent of it. But where the sole offence of a zemindar is non-payment of 
the required jumma, and armed resistance to the attempts of the king’s officers to exact it 
by force, you are not warranted in treating such conduct as rebellion or disorder, until you 
have satisfied yourselves that the demand is just; which, if the king will not furnish you 
with the means of doing, his requisitions for assistance are unauthorized by the treaty. • It 
is only by virtue of Lord Wellesley’s answer to the paper of propositions transmitted to 
him oil the 15th February 1802. that the Kino; of Oude has a right to require in any case 
your assistance in the realization of revenue balances. But while we readily admit that We 
are bound to furnish assistance in the realization of the king’s just demands, that obliga¬ 
tion, it must be remembered, is granted by an express stipulation, that the resident should 
be furnished with all the information necessary to establish the justice of the proceeding 
by vouchers and proofs.” While the king shall persist in his refusal to furnish any proofs 
but such as experience has proved to be altogether insufficient, it is in vain that he would 
plead as obligatory upon you a promise, the conditions of which on his part have not been 
fulfilled. '"v • ''■> ■’ •' ' ' ' I'’'"'! ' 

IT. We have no right to"insist upon the employment of British officers to aid the 
aumeens in settling the king’s revenue. But we have a right to make his consent to such 
an arrangement tl\e condition of our enforcing his demands, if it should appear, that 
without the adoption of it, that satisfactory evidence of the justice of the demands which 
by the stipulation of the engagement ought to be afforded cannot be obtained. Expe¬ 
rience having rendered it too clear that this supposition is conformable to the fact, we are 
clearly of opinion that we are not bound to afford to the king any assistance in levying his 
revenues, except in cases where the engagement fixing the amount of the jumma shall have 
been examined, and after a full inquiry, approved by a British officer, previously to being 
executed by the zemindar. 

18. We direct accordingly, that your conduct be hereafter regulated in conformity with 

the above principle, and that this determination, with the grounds of it, be communicated 
to the King of Oude. • 

19. We observe that your attention has of late been strongly drawn to the continued 
prevalence of the ravages of the Shigal Khor banditti on the frontiers of Oude. The 
superintendent of police in the Western provinces, in a Report dated 1st September 1825, 
observes, u The Governor-general in Council ytil\ doubtless have observed, in perusing 
the report, that the crime of decoity is very generally confined to the zillahs bordering 
on the Oude territory; and that, frequent as the crime is, few or none of the criminals 
have been apprehended. This has always been the case since I have had the honour to 
hold my present situation, and the evil is more likely to increase than diminish, for 
it is next to impossible for a border magistrate to apprehend foreign marauders in his 
own district, and quite so for him to obtain their arrest by addressing the resident at 
Lucknow; for, as it is obvious that the Oude government regard the outrages com¬ 
mitted by its subjects in our territories either with utter indifferehce~or entire approbation, 
the applications of the British representative on that subject meet with worse than 
disregard.” 

20. We consider Mr. Ricketts highly blamable in not having pressed this subject more 
perseveringly upon the government of Otttle^und we are surprised that bis non-execution 
of the instructions issued to him as long ago as March and October 1823 should not have 
attracted your attention before June 1826. We trust that the subject will not now be 
allowed to drop, and that toe shall speedily hear of the adoption of decisive measures for 
the extirpation of these formidable gangs of robbers.* 


* For further paper* respecting the affairs of Oude, vide Appendix, No. 26 and No. 2B. 
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taken all they could get, and as they could take no more, whatever might be the outstanding 
arrears, what was lost for the year was In reality lost for ever; and the tributary retained 
ih the succeeding years his power of resistance unimpaired. Again,, if the chief injured his 
resources by profuse expenditure, he could expend only what’he had; his power of antici¬ 
pating his resources was eiirly checked by a high rate of interest and the difficulty of 
obtaining credit^ mid consequently two or three years oi good administration sufficed to 
free the taleoka from almost any incumbrance it could contract. 

6. The case is widely different:, when instead of the Mahrattas the chiefs have to do with 
us. Remissions, it is true, are liberally granted, on the occasion of failure of payment pro¬ 
duced by unavoidable calamities; and for your conduct in this respect you are entitled to 
commendation, although of these remissions it is well understood that the chiefs rather 
than the ryots have derived the benefit. When, however, inability to pay the tribute is 
the consequence of misconduct, remission is not granted ; and indeed if it were so, few 
of the chiefs probably would be long without availing themselves of the plea in its fullest 
extent. By this circumstance, their situation is materially altered. Under the old system, 
inability, in whatever manner produced, had the effect of exemption, since what the tribu¬ 
tary had not he could not give. The tribute t herefore of one year did not fall an additional 
burthen upon the resources of another; while at the same time, the dangers consequent 

' upon diminished powers of"resistance afforded a strong motive to the chief to abstain from 
any permanent deterioration of his resources. While, too, the defence of the state depended 
upon'its own strength, all the persons of influence in it, all who had any thing to lose by 
its conquest or its devastation, felt it strongly their interests that there should be an able 
and vigilant administration, capable of opposing a vigorous resistance to attack. But at 
present, the state having no longer any thing to fear from foreign invasion, the interest of 
the same persons is directly the contrary: it lies in encouraging the chief to a lavish ex¬ 
penditure and neglect of the duties of government, because a relaxed administration 
affords them the greatest opportunities of undue emolument, and the greatest personal 
power. The chief, meanwhile, is induced the more readily to give way to his natural in¬ 
clinations, by the certain knowledge that the worst consequence which can ensue to himself 
is the sequestration, of his talooka ; while the soukars are the more willing to give him 
credit, because they know that, although our bhandarry may not be expressly given, yet, 
when t he day of reckoning shall arrive, some inode of adjusting their claims is sure to form 
part; of any arrangement which we may dictate to the chief, for the reform of his financial 
administration. 

7. Accordingly there arervery few of the Kattywar chiefs who have not become deeply 
embarrassed. Among the crowd of petty talookas which fill the province, there are five 
principalities of some magnitude : Pbrebunder, Nooriuggnr, Joonaghur, Goondul, and 
feliownuggur; of these the last is the only one which is not greatly in debt, and its 
thakoor is the only one of the five chiefs whose administration appears to be tolerable; 
indeed this chief, and the thakoor of Moorvee, are the. only individuals among the Katty¬ 
war chieftains who are represented as at all fit for ttuTbusiness of government. 

8. The successive steps by which our fixed pecuniary demands, operating upon a chief 
whose expenses exceed his income, reduce him gradually to the condition of a dependant, 
have been generally as follows. When the tribute hills into arrear, or when it is seen 
that the chief is dissipating the funds from which it must be derived, he is usually re¬ 
quired to enter into an engagement under our bhandarry with a soaker, by which the 
latter, on undertaking to pay the arrears and becoming responsible for the tribute for a 
certain definite number of years, receives an assignment on the revenue of particular 
villages of the amount necessary to repay to him, within that number of years, the princi¬ 
pal arid interest. 

9. This engagement the chief almost invariably violated, by collecting and appropriating 
to his own use the revenues which he had assigned under our bhandarry to the soukar. 
It being found impossible to prevent this, the agreement is cancelled, and we proceed to 
the next step, which is that of compelling the chief to assign, not the revenues merely, 
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EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Bengal, dated 7th January 183L 

2. Wto are glad to learn that, on the decease of the Nizam, his son Nusser-oocL 

Dowlah, who had already been recognized as his successor, ascended the musnud with¬ 
out opposition. “ ' -'A:/ : ; "¥i ,,! •,a ; v ;• ' . 

3. We perceive that the resident, Mr. Martin, has conceived.a favourable Opinion of 

this pHrice’s disposition and capacity. We hope that this opinion may be confirmed by 
further experience. ! 

4. One of the first acts of the new sovereign was to siguify to you formally Ins wish 
that the civil administration of his territories might be placed in his hands, and thatrall 
interference on the part of our officers might be discontinned. Ybxi are awai J e of the 
strong desire we have always entertained that the management of the Nizam's affairs 
by British officers should not be unnecessarily prolonged ; and we hope you have exer¬ 
cised a sound discretion in acceding at once -to his highness’s wish, but we think it 
might have more prudent to have waited until you acquired some experience, of his 
highness’s' character before you adopted a measure of this importance. 

5. We entirely approve of your having stipulated for the maintenance of the revenue 
engagements, to which the faith of both governments was pledged, and of yoiir having 
reserved your right to insist upon the performance of this stipulation. 

76. You have announced to the Nizam that you desired to exercise no control over 
the choice of his ministers, and that whether he retained the present administration or 
appointed a new one you would not interfere. We earnestly hope that no circum¬ 
stances may arise to induce you to regret the haying made this declaration. 


Political Letter 
to Bengal, 
31st Oct. 1832. 


EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Bengal, dated 81st October 183& 

13. The despatch from Mr. Ravenshaw, the acting resident, dated 3d November 1830, 
submitting u a brief sketch of the effects which appear to have hitherto resulted from 
the withdrawal of our interference in the administration of the affairs of the Nizam’s 
government,” exhibits no favourable picture even of the present state of the country, 
and a most unfavourable one of its future prospects. Mr. Ravenshaw holds out little 
hope of our being able even to prevent the infringement of the revenue engagements 
which we had entered into with the cultivatorsof the soil, and for maintaining the ob¬ 
servance of which our officers still continue to exercise a kind of superintendence over 
the districts they formerly administered. The complaints which have been made to these 
superintendents of the violation of the cowls, though not few in number, bear, according 
to Mr. Ravenshaw, no proportion whatever to those which in his opinion are kept back. 

14. The country appears to have already made considerable progress towards a state 
of disorder. — The number arid frequency of robberies and murders have been 
greatly increased the forces employed to act against robbers are compelled by the 
non-payment of their salaries to become robbers also; c< the zemindars are daily be¬ 
coming more insubordinate, at onetime turning their arms against each other for the 
requital of hereditary injuries or for the settlement of boundary disputes, at others iri 
withholding the payment of public revenue, and in openly opposing the orders of the 
minister.” The aid of the troops is frequently required to punish refractory zemindars. 

15. The finances of the state are becoming embarrassed, 66 The troops at EHichpore 
are now upwards of six months in arrears of their pay, and are consequently in the 
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nor is that document by any means so explicit as we 
re appointed., removeable, it would seem, by the British 
a new settlement was effected with the ryots on a reduced scale of 


if not wholly, by the agency of Captain Walter himself, who took the 
lolishing a variety of vexatious anti useless exactions, and consolidated 
ienfc demand into one sum, instead of a number of items differing in nature and 
' jfljt has been highly salutary. 


amount. The effect of these reforms, according to that 
and the country is rapidly recovering from its depressed state. That some such measures 
were necessary, and that the resident, by virtue of the treaty and of his authority as a 
member of the regency, had power, with the consent of the other members ofthe regency, 
to introduce them, we are fully satisfied ; but we fear it must be admitted that this neces¬ 
sity was, in a great degree, ofour own creation- We are aware of the difficulty which 
must exist, in a small state like Catch, of finding a sufficient number of agents in all 
respects fit to have the powers of government intrusted to them ; and we feel how much 
easier it is for us, writing after the event, to criticise any arrangement the results of which 
have not been fortunate, than for you to have devised beforehand any other which would 
have afforded a better chance of success. -Still the objections to the revenue arrangements 
introduced by Captain Macmurdo were so weighty, that we cantijpt think they were the 
best which circumstances allowed. That officer it is true, on farming the revenues to the 
members ofthe regency, distinctly informed them that he would continually visit each dis¬ 
trict to see that the rights of the ryots were not violated. This intention, however, has not 
been carried into effect. Captain Macmurdo’s death prevented him from executing his 
design, but his successors ought to have prosecuted it; and we cannot exonerate them 
from the charge of having neglected an important, and indeed, under our existing relations 
with Cutch, the most important duty of their office. 
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EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Bengal, dated 1st February 1832. 

38. Norw i thstanding the losses occasioned by Kuttqnsi’s malversations, we are glad 
to observe that the financial situation of the Cutch government is on the whole im¬ 
proving, and that the inhabitants are increasing in prosperity under the better revenue 
management introduced by Captain Walter. The resident, in his character of a member 
of the regency, continues to possess a paramount influence in the administration, and 
of this it probably is not desirable that he should divest himself until the young Rao 
becomes of an age to assume personal charge ofthe government; but we perceive that 
he very judiciously allows all measures as far as possible to originate with the native 
members of the regency, and does not render his o*vn authority unnecessarily prominent. 

40. The depredations of the Meeanahs appear not to have entirely ceased, but they 
are now lio longer formidable, and will ere long, we trust, be put a stop to altogether. 

4L The annual sum which the Cutch Government has undertaken to pay to you as 
compensation for the cession of Anjar is considered by Major Pottinger, after the expe¬ 
rience of some years, to be much above what that pergunnah can ever yield. It is con¬ 
sequently a charge upon the other resources of the Cutch state, which you ought not 
to content yourselves with occasionally remitting,, but from which the finances ofour ally 
should be permanently relieved. This would be proper in any case, but is most pecu¬ 
liarly so when it is considered that the contract which has turned out so disadvantageous 
to the other party was dictated by ourselves, while we were the virtual rulers of 
the country,, ■■ . 

42. The obligation to reduce the pressure ofour pecuniary demands upon this state is 
increased by the step you have recently taken of removing a part of the subsidiary force 
without diminishing the subsidy. We are aware that this was done with the ready 
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EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Fort St. George, dated 0th 

1. We now reply to your Political Letter, dated 18th March (No. 4.) 101 ,*-and para. I 
Of your Political Lejtfqr, dated 24th May (No. 5,) 1831, relating to tho affiiij-sof Mysore. 

3. These eominunications, and the papers which accompany (hem, exhibit a highly 
unfsvoumblo picture of the present situation of the native monarchy which ive created 
after the fall of Tippoo, in the family of the ancient Mysore rajahs. 

3. The dynasty in whose favour we thus relinquished our right of conquest is repre¬ 
sented to have governed the country prudently and equitably, until the close of the admi¬ 
nistration qf the Dewan Poorneah in 1810. From his death the government, appears to 
have been progressively deteriorating. The present rajah has not only squandered (he 
treasure accumulated by Poorneah, amounting to seventy-five lacs of Cant.erjiy pagfdaa 
but haij also incurred considerable debts. He has moreover alienated, and is continually 
alienating, large portions of the resources of the state by extensive Enara grants. The 
abuses winch are the consequence of laxity and inefficiency in the controlling, power have 
gradually crept into the administration of the revenues, and at last arrived at a lieiolit 
that threatened to overthrow the government. The intermediate authorities, the fonjdars 
and aumildars, have, it would seem, been in the habit of paying into the public treasury 
as little, and exacting firotn the ryots as much as possible. This led to disaffection and 
acts of insubordination, especially in the Nuggur and Chitlledroog foujdarries, which 
appear to have been still more neglected by the central government than any other part 
of its dominions, and which having formed the ancient possessions of the Bednore rajahs, 
not formerly subject to the Mysore family, were likely to feel least attachment to its rule. 

4. Sir 1 fidoias Miinro, so far back us the year 1825, perceiving the progress towards 
this state of things and fdreseeing' its inevitable consequences, deemed it necessary to 
adopt measures to prevent the Mysore government from reducing; itself, bv its own mis- 
conduct, to a condition .in which it would be no longer able to fulfil its engagements 
witli us; and with this view, he required that accounts of the receipts and disbursements 
of the government should be periodically furnished to the resident. And Mr. Casamaijor, 
the present resident, states that his friendly remonstrances produced for a time some 
apparent improvement in the rajah’s conduct. He was prevailed upon to investigate 
personally the accounts of the local revenue officers. He professed that he had made 
consideirame reductions in his personal expenses; and that, of a debt exceeding eleven 
lacs of Canteray pagodas, he had, liquidate Uuj -whole within four years, except about 
three lacs and a-hah. Mr. Casmnaijor was not however without suspicion that while 
witli one hand he was paying off debts, he was with the other contracting new ones 
which were not avowed : this conjecture proved to be true. On the 8th January 1830, 
Mr. Gasamaijor reported that the troops had fallen considerably into arrear. and that tho 
rajah had himself acknowledged that his debt to Soucars had increased upwards of six 
lacs of pagodas. “His highness’s revenues” (we quote your words) “ bad been in mam 
instances inverted from their proper object, the payment of his troops and Boozoor 
establishments, to his personal expenses. When his ready money funds had been 
insufficient for this purpose, his highness had either substituted donations and lands, or 
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greatest distress.” Although the estates of a number of the leading- jagheerdars have 
been resumed, the whole of the revenue of the coining year had been anticipated in the 
year preceding, and tunkahs granted for the amount to the soucars who advanced the 
loans. 

16. All these evils Mr. Raveushaw expects to continue and increase. “ The vigilant 
eve of the superintendents having been withdrawn, things will gradually revert to their 
former state, and insecurity of life and property, a scanty population, and a diminished 
revenue, the natural results of the above system, will annually become more and more 
conspicuous.” 

17. Major Evans, the agent of the Bombay government with the Bheels,of Candeish, 
expects very mischievous consequences from the removal of the British officer who was 
agent among the Bheels of the adjacent country,' belonging to the Nizam. You have not, 
however, yielded to the recommendation of the Bombay government, that this officer 
should be re-appointed. If the evil consequences apprehended by Major Evans should be 
realized, and the disturbed state of the Bheel districts in the Nizam s country should 
render fruitless the arrangements made with so much difficulty and so much ultimate sue- 
cess for the pacification of our own Bheels in the neighbouring districts, we should ap¬ 
prove of your suggesting to the Nizam’s government the transfer of the Bheel districts to 
our management, upon the principle which was adopted in the case of Mhairvvarra. Ihey 
might then be placed under the superintendence of the Bheel agent in Candeish. 

18. With respect to the general state of the country, we can only direct that you will 
instruct the resident never to forget the solemn obligation he lies under, in no case to 
permit the subsidiary force, or even the Nizam’s own army so long as it is officered by^ 
British subjects, to obey the requisitions of the minister until he has first satisfied himself 
that the purpose for which their services are required is a just one, and even then to 
require from the officer in command the fullest reports of his proceedings. 
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CUTCE 


EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Bombay , dated 26th May 1830. 

Para. 1. We now reply to such paragraphs of your correspondence with us as have not 
yet been answered, relating to the affairs of Cutch ; viz. 

Political Letter, dated 1st September 1826, paras. 142 to 151. 

Ditto ... 18th February 1827, paras. 7 to 12. 

Ditto ... 1st November 1827, paras. 92 to 126. 

Ditto ... 24th May 1828, paras. 30 to 45. 

2. By the treaty with Cutch, concluded immediately after the successful termination of 
our last expedition, which led to the establishment of the present system of government in 
that country, it was provided that a subsidy should be annually paid in three instalments 
to the British Government,; and when, at a more recent period, Anjar was given back to 
the Rao, it was stipulated that we should receive a pecuniary compensation of 8S,000 
rupees yearly. 

S, When the engagements were entered into, it was understood that the subsidy, which 
amounted to two lacs of rupees, Would absorb about one-fourth part of the revenues of the 
state, and the compensation for Anjar was considered, it is fair to suppose, no more than 
an equivalent for the surplus revenues which the Cutch government would gain by its 
acquisition. So far, however, were these expectations from being realized, that, accord- 
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ing to the testimony of Major Pottinger, the present resident,* * “ the British Government 
is entitled to receive, even in what may be termed tolerably productive seasons, almost, 
fifty per cent, of the whole available resources of the country,” and on a retrospect of the 
seven years which had ejapsed since the treaty,!' “ even with all our remissions, we have 
received about fifty per cent, of the clear revenue,” an assertion which is borne out by 
numerical calculations. y J 

4. The remissions here alluded to by Major Pottinger consisted in the abandonment of 
three subsidy kists out of five which were in arrear. The remaining two have been sub 
sequently remitted. The. compensation for Anjar had also fallen considerably into arrear, 
hut this demand, we conclude, has not been abandoned. 

5. Although we apprehended from the beginning, and are now confirmed in the opinion, 
that the amount of subsidy was originally fixed too high, vet as the difficulty of payment 
in the years in question had been greatly increased by famine, pestilence, earthquakes, 
emigration, and the depredations of the Meea.no hs, all which calamities have fallen very 
heavily upon Cutch since we acquired a predominant influence in its administration, it was 
advisable in the first instance to grant annually such remissions as might be required, until 
you had acquired sufficient data for fixing the subsidy at a rate which would not require a 
subsequent revision. You will by this time have acquired the means of forming a more- 
correct estimate of the permanent resources of this state; and whatever.be the footing on 
which our connexion with dutch may hereafter be placed, such a modification of the annual 
demands of the British Government as shall enable them to be regularly discharged with¬ 
out inconvenient pressure upon the Rao’s finances, should form part of the arrange- 

6. You have been led into a much more minute interference in the internal administra¬ 
tion of dutch thap entered into your contemplation when you formed the present arrange¬ 
ment for the government of that country. This extension of your direct authority has 
taken place, as is usual in such cases, by insensible degrees, evils having beten found t6 be 
produced by partial interference, which it required a greater interference to remedy. 

7. The first arrangement for the administration of the revenues proved a signal failure. 

I hey were formed for five years, almost exclusively to members of the regency, and chiefly 
to one of their number, Ruttonsi, who was moreover one of the two principal ministers, 
while, as a member of the house of the late Soonderjee Sewjee, he participated in the 
government Pothdarry. When to this accumulation of'powers he added that of fanner of 
the revenue, it is not much to he wondered at if his authority was so employed that, in the 
words of Captain Walter, the assistant resident, “ The countfv was gradually losing its 
population, the villages were deserted, all confidence was destroyed, and the minds pf the 
people became completely estranged from the government.” Captain Walter’s Report.! 
which we have perused with much interest, contains a detailed statement of the means 
whereby the country was brought into this unhappy state, 

8. At the expiration of the quinquennial leases, no person could be found who. in the 
then impoverished state of the country, would undertake the administration of the re¬ 
venues. L he Durbar was therefore obliged to depute its own karbnrs, who, says Captain 
Walter, “ were principally relations of the members of the regency, and as neither of the 
ministers would undertake the superintendence of the conduct of the karbars appointed by 
his colleague, there was consequently neither check nor control, and the year closed with 
an extraordinary defalcation ol* revenue.^ 

9. At this period it appears that the resident interposed, and adopted a series ofmeasures 
which you have never noticed in your correspondence, and of which we are informed only 


through 


* Eetterto Mr;Secretary Newnham, dated 7th May 1826, p. 20. (OnCons.23d August 1826.) 

f Letter to Mr. Secretary Nevvnharo, dated 24th December 1826, p. 7. (On Cons. 24th January 1827.) 

* Enclosed in Major Pottinger*s first letter, above referred to. 
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d people into insurrection: Meanwhile the troopsyremaining impaid, to jJj2E; GeoXe 

_intents if they had not sympathised in the grievance of the people, 6th March I Sill 

who had committed for a time with impunity excesses which had brought his highness’s 
authority into contempt.” Mr. Casamaijor, finding that the periodical accounts furnished 
by the Mysore government could no longer he relied upon, suggested, in' the same 
despatch from which we have now quoted, that you should require the rajah to allow 
him access to the records of the talook cutcherries. It was at the same time reported 
to you by Mr. Casamaijor that “ a formidable insurrection in the northern districts of 
Mysore bad co-operated with his efforts in bringing the rajah to some sense of bis 
situation : that the office of foujdar had been abolished, thirty-five aumildars dismissed, 
a judiciods hookumnamah circulated for the guidance of aumildars in future, arid pro¬ 
clamations made to potails and gowdahs, instructing them in their relative duties, and 
how applications for redress direct to the koozoor or dewan cutcherry are hereafter to 
be made.” 

The breaking out of this insurrection had been first brought to your notice by 



demands upon the sifcar, it is of course essential that his authority'should be fully 
upheld and supported by the British Government if resisted.” And he accordingly 
recommended that the subsidiary force should be eventually employed to put down the 
insurrection. 

6. But on the 8th January 1831, speaking of the rajah’s promises of amendment, Mr. 
Casamaijor says, that they have been so often made and violated that he receives them 
with distrust, “ not from my doubts of the present and immediate sincerity of his inten¬ 
tions, because; he no w feels himself in difficulty, but the instability and infirmities of his 
character, my daily experience of his total disregard for truth, his adoption of bad com¬ 
panions, bad advisers, but above all, bis procrastination and delay in supporting the 
measures of his dewan, and a habit of allowing his favourites to influence his own sound 
judgment; and, in consequence, his best decisions are often revoked by the interested 

views'of others. : . •'; 

* 

f. Mr. Casamaijor could scarcely expect that the ryots, whom he represents as 
having been driven into insurrection by an oppressive government, should at once 
return to obedience upon the faith of assurances, in which be himselfhad no confidence. 
Yet if they should fail to do so, he thought it quite right to employ British troops against 
them, although this could not fail to involve the destruction of such as should persevere 
in thfeir resistance. The aid of our troops could not indeed be withheld, since the rtijah 
was erttitled to it by treaty in case of actual rebellion ; but that redress of the people’s 
grievances, which you really intended to secure to them, should have been held out to 
them frOin the first, under the pledge of your faith, as an inducement to submission. It 
is altogether improhable that the insfirgents would have opposed so obstinate a resistance 
to bur troops, had they been sufficiently made aware of ypur determination to see justice 
done them 

24, So fir as we Sr*e at present informed, we see great retison to concur in Mr. Lush- 
ingtou’s inference, from the character of the insurrection and from the petitions 
of" (he people, ‘ that the spirit of hatred and revenge has been so excited as not to 
admit of' anv real fecdnfcUiatioii between the people of Niiggur and his highness's 
government. 

■ vi. 3 D 2 25. Supposing 
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v was distinctly apprized at the moment of, J>is aecession 
KU-nothittg. ..might be left for future doubt or discussion.^ The 

ryots of the Nuggur foujdnrrv,-which accompanies Mr. .I^ishiii^.ton^ 
which; is filled with horrible details of tyranny and cruelty, specifically 
requests that they may not remain subjects of the rajah of Mysore, 

26. Yout* president accordingly proposed, that application should be made to the 
Governor-geiieral for his Sanction to the eventual exercise of the powers reserved in the 
4th and 5th articles of the treaty of 1799. 1 

27- VJ/e shall anxiously expect the answer of the supreme government to thiiqom.'- 
inufti^atiqh.irom.you. The measure which was proposed by your president, though one 
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this extensive and"formidable insurrection, we incur ah obligation to pn _ 

of the country both against vindictive severities, and against a renewal of the treatment 
by which they were provoked to rebel : but of the best means of affording this protec¬ 
tion we can judge but imperfectly at this distance, and with, our present information. 
The measure which you contemplate can only be approved by us on clear evidence, that 
the duty we owe to the people, whom our troops have reduced to subjection, canuot. 
otherwise be performed. 

’ Mi ' •’ •_ y- ; _ _._£&■ 
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EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Bengal, dated the 6th March 1833. 

In a despatch to the Madras government, dated 6th March (No. 3.) 1832, we exp; 
our sentiments on the recent insurrection in the northern talooks of Mysore, and on those 
vices in the rajah's government which had thrown his finances into disorder, and driven 
his subjects to rebellion. 

J : ;; , . ■ ; •:; l | 

Having at so recent a period discussed at so much length the train of events which has 
led you, under the provision of the 4th article of the subsidiary treaty, to assume a,ml 
bring under the direct management of u the servants of the Company ” the whole of 
the territories of the Mysore state, little remains for us in the present despatch but to 
intimate to you our opinion as to the propriety of that decided, but as it appears to ns 
necessary measure, to make such observations as seem called fpr by subsequent events; 
arid to furnish you with such instructions as may be further required in the altered state 
of affairs. * • »’ • mk^ 

Having considered all the circumstances of the case, we have no hesitation in fully 
recognizing the policy, and indeed necessity of superseding the rajah, and carrying on 
the government of Mysore in the name and by the sole authority of the Company* 


rei 


The mode of providing for the rajahs personal support and comfort, in case you 
sorted to this extremity, had been defined by the treaty; in conformity to which 
he is to receive one lac Of star pagodas annually, and one-fifth of the net revenues of the 
country. ' 

tie has evinced a creditable, degree of gciocl sense in attempting no resistance, nor 
even making any remonstrance or complaint, at least with; respect to the essentials of 
the measure* He; .requested that the administration might still be carried on ostensibly 
in his name; but while you expressed the strongest disposition to gratify .him in any 
way not inconsistent with the purpose of the present change of system, you declined 

compliance 
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We ob^ei*Ve 'with sdtiilfacdoti’ that, while ytoa are anxious, to adhere to native usages 
as far its 1 1 ft eompafiblrwkh an effectual reform Of the administration^ you feel thafethis 
last oifgllt to be the paramount object. After adverting to the absence of any regular 
courts of judicature in Mysdre, Mr. Priitsep adds : “ But the Governoi>general cannot 
be satisfied that the administration of justit-e in the Mysore territory should be left in 
this state. Tribunals for the administration of justice, both civil and criminal, with the 
obligation to keep records, and to conduct their proceedings according to fixed rules, 
are in his lordship’s opinion institutions of primary importance., and his lordship looks 
to the commission to devise a scheme applicable to the state of society in the Mysore 
provinces at an early date. Whether the superior court at the capital shall be orga¬ 
nized on the model of that established by Purneah, as described by Lieutenant-colonel 
Briggs, or in any other form which may be suggested by the experience of the present 
day, is, a natter which his lordship leaves with confidence to the decision of the' Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council but he doubts not to fill'd in the Governor .hi 
Council a coincidence of opinion as to the necessity of not allowing so important! a niattef 
to remain unprovided for longer than may be absolutely unavoidable.” 1 

These observations are in accordance with our views, and their spirit is no less appli¬ 
cable to the revenue than to the judicial administration. In neither should any unneces¬ 
sary changes be made, but in both you should avail yourselves of every expedient for 
preventing abuse,which experience, either in Mysore or elsewhere, has shown to be really 
requisite. ' 

Mr. Lusliington, the Governor of Madras, in a Minute which he recorded on the 
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indispensable* Din slowness may ue cameu ucjuuu uic ucgicc vvmu* * 

No alteration should be made unless you feel sure of its advantage, and care should be 
taken that changes which are good in themselves should not be rendered bad by being 
ill-timed. The rule should be, not to abstain from changes, but to precede them by due 
deliberation, and to time them well. i 


Til A VAN CO RE. 


EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER to Bengal, dated the 18th DecOmbei- 1832. 

33. Under date 18th September 1829, you transmitted to the government of Fort St. 
George an extract from our general letter, dated18th February 1829, .in which we had 
•suguested to you the propriety of considering whether the subsidiary force and residency 
maintained in Travancore might not be dispensed with; and you desired that, “ the Go¬ 
vernor in Council would-be pleased to state his sentiments on the several points discussed 
in the extract.” „.*■ ■■ l ■!.,- 

4L The president had without your authority proposed to tfie rajah the plan of with¬ 
drawing the subsidiary force and the residency, and now reported that the rajah assented 
to so much of the plan as consisted in reducing the subsidiary force to one legiment of native 
infantry ; but desired to retain the residency, at lea^t for a time, on reasons wmcli the Madras 
government rega.rded as satisfactory. 

43. With respect to the proposition of the Madras government, tb^t, the f subsidiary forcej 
with the exception of one regifoent, should be withdrawn, and the residency for the present 
r maintained. 


Political Letter 
to Bengal, 

18 th Dec. 1832. 
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,.v*ed by the- Madr&» ^ .- 

Wcsee that the principle of it is dis—-- 

and by Colonel Mtorvison, though on opposite grounds. . - 

•M). Colonel Morrison, when applied to by you for a statement of his sentiments on tire 
ibiect, adduced a variety of reasons to show that the interests of both stuto Teci«fred^the 
:)i.mnuance of the system., the beneficial tendency of which m maintaining^their mations 
had bden so long and fully experienced. ■ ' bMiiWO#' « . 

51 Sir Charles Metcalfe affirmed, that the compromise now adopted hetwaeq interference 
and non-interference is more exceptionable than either. We see perfectly how such a com¬ 
promise- will always be acceptable to .the native princes, They will always be anxious to 
retain as much of the British military force as may suffice, to overawe tlmir own subjects, 
and hold them quiet under any oppression, while it, is insufficient; to _ enable tne British 
Government to interfere with effect in preventing the evils of misrule. I he inferencedl Sir 
Charles with respect to the-present measure appears thereiore^ to us, to rest on strong 
"rounds, that “ we do hot leave the rajah to rule his country with the wholesome check of 
respect for the opinion of his subjects operating upon him. We still give him the ostensible 
support of our military force in his internal rule. <We still to that extent overawe Ins sub ¬ 
jects and encourage him'in despotism; at the same time we weaken our control over him. 

52. Our relations with the state of Travancore therefore appear to us, as they existed at 
the date of your most recent communications, to have been in a state by no means satisfac¬ 
tory Upon authority, indeed, which Colonel Morrison seems confidently to rely on, it would 
seem that the country, which on the accession of the rajah was in a most flourishing condi¬ 
tion, was hastening to decline. Its affairs, we trust, have received in the meantime your 
wtchM aiit0iition.' 
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EXTRACT from a MINUTE of the Honourable Mounts to art Eli-hinstone, late Go¬ 
vernor of Bombay, dated 3d May 1820, respecting the affairs of the Guicoymr ,, 

I have the honour to lay before the Board an outline of my proceedings at Baroda, 
which I hope will.be found to accord with the views of the other members of the government. 

At my first interview- orr business, which took place at the residency on the day after 
my'arrival, I intimated to Syajee that t h.e n ecessity for our retaining the management of his 
government in our own hands had ceased withlfie life of the prince whose natural defects first 
occasioned it, and that the British Government was now desirous of intrusting him with the 
entire administration of his own affairs, provided lie would satisfy it that the engagements 
into which it had entered • would be strictly fulfilled. I explained that those engagements 
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without inter- Minute of the Hon. 
s debt# as might, be M. Elphins^one, 
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a such funds for tho supply of it as m 

he necessary on our part beyond that occasional advice 
st ever render necessary, and our interposition in such 
s ruin of the state. If he could not make this arrange- 
niist still be liable to the close inspection of the resident, 
government should be in his hands, and the resident 
he formerly used to administer. ■ . 1 • 

...client meetings 1 explained to him in detail, the limits of his own 

ty and the resident’s interference ; that all foreign intercourse was to be exclusively, 
hapis of the British Government; that our control over his transactions with his'' 
tributaries was to be exercised up to the letter of our engagements, the degree in which it, 
had hitherto been exerted having been found inadequate to secure the fulfilment of our pro- 
miser;'-fiat in internal affairs he was to govern by himself, but. that the resident,was .to. be 
made acquainted with the plan of finance lie intended to adopt for each year, to have aejee^s 
to his accounts whenever he thought it necessary, and to offer his advice whenever the sysfcui 
was likely to be deranged. I repeatedly impressed on Syajee that this right to advise • 
inherent in the British Government from the nature of the alliance, and that it never would 
be offered but for his own good. 

fo conclude, I endeavoured to fix on Syajee’s memory that bis success in his connexion 
with US 1 _ 1 1 i*. ,,,, Kin , ,r lib. ,lr,Kfc or;, 1 A ill,] ivion-f nf mir pnffatrjimAnfti, 

second, 

which of itself would amount to a dissolution of our alliance. y f 

Syajee received my first communication of the intention of intrusting to hinythe full admi¬ 
nistration of his government with great joy, but without any-appearance of surprise, , He 
made repeated and solemn promises of adhering to all the rides laid cff>wn for him, said he 
. owed his inusnud and fes state, and its existence to the British Government, and that lie 
would not on any account dispense with the advice of the resident... even if he himself should 
be disposed to withhold it; but lie particularly requested that all representations should be 
niade to him in private, and that all acts of his government should emanate directly from 
himself. On one occasion (at tho next meeting after the rejection of Seeta Ram for minister) 
his highness showed a greater degree of jealousy, was desirous that his management of his 
finances should be taken on trust, and that the resident should be content with seeing the 
accounts once a year at the Durbar; but on this plan being olyectedto, he at once recurred 
to that explained in the last paragraph, which accordingly is tp be considered as in force 
henceforward. Syajee was very anxious that 1 should give him a writing fixing the limits 
of his own and the 'resident’s authority, to which I willingly agreed, having always intended 
to take this method of securing that clear understanding by both parties on which so much 
depended. A copy of that writing is annexed. (A.) I had at first drawn up a longer paper, 
explaining the grounds of our former interference and present forbearance ; but Syajee being 
desirous of a moje simple note of our future relations, I drew up the present. 

As the introduction of Syajee’s direct administration depended on the security to be 
afforded for the payment of the debts of the state, I early found it necessary to examine the 
condition of the Guicowar’s affairs, and here I unexpectedly met with the principal difficulty 
in effecting the arrangement desired. The latest official information 1 possessed (Captain 
Carnac’s letter, dated 14th February 1819) gave reason I© expoct that there would be a 
surplus by tho end of that year, but in fact the Guicowar is in debt to an atnount exceeding 
a crore of rupees. 

* -x- & # * * * * * * 
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ppeared to me that the requisite reduction m the 

motion in its numbers, and with an increase m its ef] 

, and introducing such regulations as should prevent nior 
not actually employed ; but it soon appeared that this \ 

1 ises in the army are almost inherent in its nature, and are not to L„ - ~ -;• r 

a 5 u» t vi- revolution, not: only in the army but in the state. As there are few jag 
the Guicowar territory, the income of his chiefs is almost entirely derived from 
military pay and perquisites, which again are connected with the superior rates of pay 
men belonging to the greater sirdars, and likewise to the loose system of muster in 
this state. ' Even if it were desirable to introduce a system of muster, there is « 
which it can be done with any prospect of success, unless by subjecting it to the c 

• i /V' ...i”. 1 . ..........1.1 i.,v f Vi cj v, t \r\\i t'ti.irt rvT rmr Infe 
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own plan, and therefore that he enters on it with good-will, and Feels his credit concerned m 
its success. I have not failed to impress upon his highness, in the strongest inannet, the 
necessity of a strict adherence to the plan he has now laid down, the wealth .and indepen¬ 
dence to which he may raise himself by order and economy, and the absolute necessity .of 
bur again resuming our old administration of his government, if his arrangements for satis¬ 
fying his creditors should entirely fail; and I forcibly pointed out to him the irksomeness 
and “disgrace of the renewal of such a system, after lie should once have been but in posses¬ 
sion of all the powers of his own government. 

[Here follows a repdrt of Mr. Elphinstone’s conference with Sydjee Row, respecting 
the choice of a minister in the room of Dhakjee Dhadajee, with whom he was 
displeased.] ■ 

Dhakjee’s removal being effected, the next question was who was to be his successor. 
I reminded Syajee, at my first meeting, of the objections of the British Government to 
Seeta Rain; but nevertheless, at a subsequent interview, he proposed that very individual, 
supporting his recommendation with allusions to the magnanimity of forgiving his offences, 
and the high claims of his adoptive father on the gratitude of the Guicowar government. 
I renewed my objections, on the ground of the Original incapacity which procured Seeta 
Ram’s removal, but still more on that of his intrigues with foreign powers and his acts 
against the alliance. I reminded his highness that he had seiit an avowed accredited agent 
(Govind Row Bundoojee) to Poona, to interest the Peishwa in his own behalf, to induce 
that prince to embarrass the existing administration; at first by refusing to come to any 
compromise about rlohfa an A l»f foriv hv fiVicr lin •nrotpiulm’ t.n the 

M usnud of Baroda, 

r fatiaijy.' . I . _ . . 

dowrtfal of the Peishwa. I said thaTif-Seeta Ram was not directly implicated in the first 
of th^e transactions, he certainly was the original occasion of it; and to conclude, whatever 
might: have been his former character, he had now been too long placed in opposition to the 
British Government, and connected with its enemies, for us to have the least confidence in 
him. Syajee did not deny any of the facts I had brought forward, but still urged that 
Seeta Ram should be taken on trial, as he was now improved by age and corrected by 
misfortune ; but on my declaring that his government was in no state for experiments, 
that with every talent in his minister, and every confidence on the part of the British 
Government, he would find his task difficult, and without these aids impracticable, he 
agreed to give up Seeta Ram, and requested Mr. Williams and me to select soihe other 

’ . ' person^ 
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person. This was oficourse refused although supported by rep 


of Syajee, during which that prince .said that there were only four persoi 
to the miriistry: Seeta Ram, whom wo rejected ; the Shastrv’s children, who were infants 
Dhrikjbe, who was just dismissed ; and Wittul Row Bhow, Dhakjeo’s nominal associate, in 
whom he had no' confidence, and whom (he might have added) he had accuser!.'to 
MrrWllliams'©f plotting to set aside his title to the Musnud. At length he proposed 
W-itthl Row Dewanjee, the Soobedar of Kattywar, In which I readily concurred, both as he 
is the fittest mail in the state for such an appointment., and as his removal from Kattywar 
would take away one of the principal obstacles to the sort of settlement we wish in that 
province. Syajee afterwards mentioned his design of retaining the present minister 
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colleague to the Dewanjee, as he had been to Dhakjee, by which means he should keep 
both in order, and would be able to give his confidence t.o whichever best deserved it. In 
this I also concurred. The Dewanjee^ allowances and the title of his office were discussed, 
and it was agreed that he was to be invested and presented to me next day ; Syajee at the 
same time exacted a promise that we were not to remove him without a fault, and that if 
be gave us ground of offence, he was not to be removed directly, but by an application to 
Synjett. ! In granting this promise, as on other occasions, I said that the'British Government 
would of course always expect him to attend to its objections to any obnoxious minister; 
hut I added that, except Seeta Ram, I could think.of no man in his dominions to whom 
I should object. Next day was the occasion when he discovered so much jealousy, a8 before 
noticed. Some conversation had taken place, when he, in a very indirect and uncandid 
maimer , disclosed his intention of retaining Wittul Row Bhow, attempting to make it appear 
that, this was the arrangement which he had from < he first proposed. I agreed to the change, 
as Wittul Row is in himself really unexceptionable; but I stated to Syajee, that his naming 
a person in whom he had no confidence for his ostensible minister, led me to fear that he 
intended to have a more confidential one behind the curtain. I warofed him of the bad 
consequences of such a system ; said I would much rather have Seeta Ram as public mi¬ 
nister than as secret adviser; and that, besides my objections to that, person, such a system 
of imposition would at once destroy all confidence between the two governments, without 
nothing can go on. 


would be the loss of that confidence from which he was about to derive so much benefit. 
Syajee renewed his protestations, and then said he intended to he minister himself: on 
which I told him that, without personal attention and labour on his part, his government 
could never be, well administered; but that he must have some minister to conduct the 
details, and to be responsible for such duties as require more experience and more habitual 
attention than he could possibly be possessed of. If he -did not- select, a fit person for this 
dutv, the course of events would throw it into the hands of an unfit one. Syajee agreed to 
. this*; said he would have the Bhow for his minister at present, but, that he would exercise 
a constant: control over him, and bring in the Dewanjee if he found the other did not succeed. 
Syajee concluded by expressing a wish that Wittul Punt Bhow should never visit the 
residency without his leave, as he found that a minister who once established himself there 
was not easily dislodged; and likewise, that none of his ministers should be sent for to the 
resident except, through him. These requests were cheerfully acceded to; but. it was 
pointed out to bis highness that he must go on with perfect cordiality with the resideni 
any distrust or reserve towards him would tend more than any thing else to bring things 
back, to their qld state. Whether the appointment of Wittul Row Bhow was suggested by 
Seie4a Ram, who would see the impossibility of preserving a secret influence if the Dewanjee 
were minister, or whether it is the effect of a bribe to Syajee himself, it is unfortunate, not 
only as shutting the fittest man in the country out of the ministry, but by the weakness that 
must arise from the want of cordiality between the minister and the prince. I nevertheless 
am of opinion that any interference on our part would, in the end, injure the party we wish 
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to serve ; and’that as the object of our guarantees will be secured by separate arrangements, 
it is better to leave the Guicowar to learn wisdom by experience, than to endeavour to force 
him into a path in which vve could never oblige him to walk with cheerfulness. 


Jp. After every thing was settled regarding the ministry, I received a visit from Seeta 
Ram Rocajee, who entered into a statement, the tendency of which was to make it appear 
that he had been displaced from the ministry by the artifices of Gungadhur Shastry, and 
that, he has never since done any thing to forfeit the confidence of the British Government. 
He admitted that he had communicated with the Peishwa through Govind Row Buhdoo- 
jee, but he solemnly protested that he had done so at the pressing solicitation of that 
prince, who had invited Bundoojee from his retreat in Salsette, with fair otters of procur¬ 
ing the restoration of Seeta Ram to power; and he declared that his communications with 
the Peishwa never had any other object than his restoration. In reply, I recapitulated 
the effects of Btindoojee's intrigues, terminating in the murder of the Shastry and the 
downful of the Peishwa; and observed, that although I acquitted him of direct concern in 
the atrocious part of those transactions, 1 could not hold him exempt from serious blame 
fpr the part which he avowed, or from suspicion of a share in the further intrigues of his 
acknowledged vakeel, for the purpose of obstructing the Guicowaris negotiations, and 
shaking his alliance with the Company. I ended by saying, that the British Government 
had no wish to notice his conduct any further, and I should not have mentioned it now but 
to explain the reasons for which I never could have sufficient confidence in him to agree 
to his being minister. ® 

21, It was to he expected that the Guicowar would be reluctant to agree to the 
plan that we thought requisite for protecting his tributaries from undue exactions^ but 
all that 1 learned at Baroda strengthened my conviction of the necessity of such an 
arrangement, * 

22. There seems to be but one opinion among all the gentlemen who have had oppor¬ 
tunities of judging on the alteration in the state of Katlywar since our troops first entered 
that province. All agree that it lias declined from a state of high prosperity to one of 
extreme misery; that the spirit of the people is entirely broken, and that they are no 
longer capable of defending* themselves against the Khoshasand other invaders whom they 
formerly were always able to repel. This unfortunate change is no doubt chiefly to be 
ascribed to the famine and pestilence which raged in Kattywar about 1813. The exac¬ 
tions of Babbajee in the three years preceding Colonel Walker's settlement, must also 
have sown the seeds of the decline of the province; but it seems also to be the general 
opinion that the encroachments and extortions of the Guicowaris officers since the settle¬ 
ment haye contributed their share to the ruin of Kattywar. These exactions appear to 
have been made under pretence of interest on the arrears of tribute, and of presents and 
fees to the officers employed ; and the encroachments which are represented (by Captain 
Barnwell in particular) as still more injurious, are stated by him to have been effected by 
introducing a creature of the Dewanjee’s (the Guicowar's commander) into the office of 
minister to each of the chiefs. By this plan, some hopes of relief from pressing demands 
of tribute were held out to them, but in the end the Dewanjee or his dependants, and the 
new minister, preyed upon the zemindarry at their own discretion. If it were desirable 
to restore things to their ancient footiug^vyliich seems somewhat doubtful in the present 
state of the surrounding country) it is now impracticable, and there remains no alternative 
but to bestow effectually on our part that protection which the zemindars are no longer 
capable of affording to themselves. In Malice Caunta, the case was in many respects dif¬ 
ferent ; our guarantee, though promised by the assistant deputed to that district in 1811, 
was not confirmed till very lately ; and as it was only binding for a period of ten years, we 
had the choice of receding from it if we thought proper. It however appeared to me much 
more desirable to render it perpetual. As long as the Guicowar kept a force in Mahee 
Caunta, the country was in a state of constant irritation, and our neighbouring districts 
sintered from the depredations of rebels and outlaws. Since the force was withdrawn, in 
consequence of Mr. Williams arranging that the tribute should be paid at Baroda, the 

country 
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country has been in comparative tranquillity, and the Guicowar’s tribute is likely to be No. #4. 
realized without either expense or difficulty,, The position of Mahee Caunta, which stretches cmtimmi 

along our frontier for an extent of near 100 miles, renders its tranquillity an object of great ~T~ 

interest to us, and as we are already bound to assist the Guicowar against rebellious tri- imp? v ^ 
butanes, it is desirable that we should have the means of preventing any of them from j 
being driven into rebellion. ‘ 3cI Ma * v 18S0 ‘ 

I therefore proposed to Syajee Row, that we should collect his tribute both in Kat- 
ty war and Mahee Caunta, and that he should engage to have no concern with the tribu¬ 
taries unless we should call for his aid. Allowances are made by these agreements for 
defalcations in the revenue from natural causes, and for expenses incurred in reducing 
refractory zemindars. A translation of a writing given to me by the Guicowar, fixing 
his future relation to the tributaries in Katty war and Mahee Caunta accompanies this 
Minute. (F.) 

Before I conclude, it is proper that I should say something of the effects of our past 
measures in the Guicowar’s country, and of the prospects held out by the present. 

There can be no doubt that the effect of our connexion with the Guicowar has hitherto 
been extremely favourable. Our interference must have caused'much annoyance, and 
the rule of our native agent much more, but these were compensated, even to the Court, 
by their deliverance from the dominion of the Arabs, by the order introduced into their 
finances, and by the safety and tranquillity of their capital and country. Except in 
Kattywar, the people gained still more by the absence of all violence either foreign 
or domestic, arid from the check imposed by our resident on the tyranny of the 
officers of the Guicowar government. It is riot to be expected that things will go on 
quite as well hereafter; and in points where we are immediately concerned, the transfer 
of direct authority from our own hands to those of others will doubtless be most felt; 
but, judging from the present state of things in Guzerat, and from the character of 
Syajee (who, considering his total inexperience, is remarkably far from wanting talents or 
application to business), I should hope that his administration will not be inferior to that 
of most Indian princes. In respect to fidelity to his alliance, he has at present neither 
motive nor inclination to fake any step hostile to the British Government; and it is to be 
expected that his release from all vexatious interference, and the marked line drawn 
between him and the British authorities, will prevent any of those misunderstandings in 
which a disposition to such conduct is most likely to originate. Much will depend on 
Syajee’s advisers, and much on the talents and temper of the resident. Every man con¬ 
nected with the residency must lose some portion of power or consequence by our retiring 
from the administration of the Guidowar’s government, and every one will be ready to 
misrepresent the Guicowar, and to foment disputes between him and the resident. On the 
other hand, Syajee Row, though at present more open and more tractable than is usual 
with independent native princes, is not unlikely to give offence hereafter by his jealousy of 
his authority, and he is not above the practice ‘of evasion and double dealing, which tends 
more than any thing else to increase every misunderstanding. It will therefore require 
considerable effort on the part of the resident to avoid over-interference and irritation on 
the one hand, arid on the other entire neglect of the Guicowar’s proceedings, which in the 
end would be as injurious as the opposite error. 

I retain iny opinion as to the necessity of the resident being ..provided with a native ' 
agent whose salary should be on a liberal scale; but I am more than ever impressed with 
the necessity of his managing all business of importance by direct intercourse with the 
Guicowar, and excluding bis agent from every thing like political ascendancy at the 
Durbar. For this purpose I have requested Mr. Williams to conduct all the business 
himself, for such a period at least as may be necessary to give him a complete and inti¬ 
mate knowledge of all details, and may show the people about the Durbar that even in 
them he is capable of understanding any complaint, and consequently b entirely above 
the control of the native agent. Whoever is appointed to this last office should be named 
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by the resident without reference, and should only be known to government by his pay 
being charged with the rest of the resident’s establishment. 

[Here follows a report of arrangements respecting the appropriation of the trea¬ 
sures of Syajee’s predecessors, and the provision to be made for the families of 
* those princes.] , 

34. The Guicowar presented me with a paper containing several demands of his govern¬ 
ment against the Company, which I promised should be investigated. The principal 
was the claim to Ghans Danna, both in Kattyvvar and in our other possessions in Guzerat. 

This he said was an ancient source of revenue which had fallen to the Giiicowar’s share 
in the partition of Guzerat. He said that it was the part due from Kattywar only which 
was renounced by a treaty with the Peishwa, arid even that, he said, had regularly been 
collected, notwithstanding the treaty, for the last fifty years: I assured him, that if he 
could prove that, he should receive his due, and that he might depend on it all his claims 
would be treated with strict justice. 

35. Syajee repeatedly entreated me in the most earnest terms, to grant a provision in 
his native country to his brother-in-law, a sirdar named Dhybur, who had lost his jagheer 
in the Deccan. This wish I promised to consider. 

36. I cannot conclude without recording my approbation of the zealous and able 
assistance I received from Mr. Williams in all my transactions at Baroda. Mr. Williams 
has been so fortunate as to gain Syajee’s confidence, and as he takes a liberal and correct 
view of the relations between that prince and the Company, 1 hope that as far as depends 
ou him, the new arrangements will go on well. I also received much assistance from 
Captain Ballantine, from Captain Barnevvali on the subject of Kattywar, and from Cap¬ 
tain Reynolds of the Commissariat, in arranging the Guicowar’s accounts. 

P. S.—At the Guicowar’s request, I directed Mr. Williams to issue a short proclama¬ 
tion, announcing his Highness having entered on the administration of his own govern¬ 
ment. A copy of the drafts annexed. 


Substance of a Letter from the Honourable M. Elphinstone , Governor of Bombay^ to 

his Highness Syajee Row Guicowar , dated 3d April 1820, answering to 17th Juma- 

dee ool Auhir, Arabic year 1220, and to Cbatyr vud 4th, Sumbut 1876. 

Since my arrival at Baroda we have had many interviews, in which, besides increasing 
the former friendship by personal intercourse, we have had various conferences regard¬ 
ing the manner in which you are to be vested with the administration of your own 
government. For the better remembering of the points settled, I now commit them to 
writing. 

All foreign affairs are to remain as hitherto, under the exclusive management of the 
British Government. 

With regard to internal affairs, your Highness is to be unrestrained^ provided you 
fulfil youi engagements to the bankers, of which the British Government is guarantee. 
The resident is, however, to be made^acqiiainted with the plan of finance which your 
Highness shall determine on at the commencement of each year. He is to have access 
to the accounts whenever he requires it, and is to be consulted before any new expenses 
of magnitude are incurred. • 

The guarantees of the British Government to ministers and other individuals must be 
scrupulously observed. 

Your Highness to choose your own minister, but to consult the British Government 
before you appoint him. 

The identity of interests of the two states will render it necessary for the British 
Government to offer its advice whenever any emergency occurs; but it will not inter¬ 
pose 
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Guicowar’s government. 


continued. 


This letter is written in the spirit of entire friendship and good-will towards your Minute of the Hon. 


state; and I look to hear henceforward of your increasing prosperity and reputation. 


M. EJphmstone, 
3d May 1820. 


Translation of a Memorandum, under the seal of his Highness 
Syajee Row Guicowar. 

With a view to the tranquillity of the country, and to the peaceable realization of his 
highness the Guicowar’s tribute from Kattywar and Mahee Caunta, it is agreed that his 
highness Syajee Row Guicowar shall send no troops into the lands of the zemindars in 
either of those tracts without the consent of the British Government, and shall make no 
demand on anv zemindar or other person of those provinces, except through the medium 
of the British'Government. The British Government engages to procure payment of 
the Guicowar’s tribute, free of expense, to his highness, agreeably to the principles of 
the settleraent'Uiade with the zemindars of Kattywar and Mahee Caunta, respectively, 
in the years'! 807-8 (answering to Sumbut 1864) and in 1811-12 (answering to Sumbut 
1868). " ; V■ ■ i 

If any great expense be produced by the refractory conduct of the zemindars, the Bri¬ 
tish Government shall be at liberty to levy that amount and no more from the zemindar 
resisting. • 

Executed on the 4th of Chyter vud, answeriug to Juminud ool Akeer 1220 Fusly, 
and to 3d April a.d. 1820. . 


Translation of a Letter to Syajee Row Guicowar, Senna Khaskiel Shumshare 
Behauder, from the Honourable Mountstuart Elyhinstone, Governor of Bombay. 

On the death of the lateFutteh Row Sing Guicowar, for the purpose of quieting the 
minds of his wives and family, it was agreed by Captain Carnae, resident at Baroda, 
that a child should be adopted, but that the said child was to have no claim whatever 
to the government; and it was agreed, under the guarantee of the British Government, 
that the family should receive a provision from the Guicowar government; but as they 
now refuse to abide by these arrangements, the guarantee promised by the resident, is 
hereby annulled. 

3d April 1820, or 17th Jummad ul Akeer, or Sumbut 1876, Chyter vud 4th. 


The infirmity of the late Anund Row having rendered it necessary to provide other 
means for the regulation of his country, a commission was instituted under the direc¬ 
tion of the British resident, which managed all affairs during the lifetime of his late 
highness. 

The accession of his highness Syajee Row, a prince of full age and acknowledged 
ability, rendering this arrangement no longer necessary, the government will hencefor¬ 
ward be conducted by his highness in person, and all complaints and representations are 
henceforward to be addressed to him.—April 7th 1820- 
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EXTRACT from a MINUTE of Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., Governor of Bombay, 

dated 30th November 1830. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1. At a period when I am leaving a government over which I have presided for three 
years, it may be useful to those who succeed, and satisfactory to my superiors, to take 
a general review of the different measures I have proposed, the reforms and changes 
which have been made, as well as their financial result, and to offer my opinion as 
to the means which appear best adapted to maintain what has been done, and further 
to promote economy as liar as practicable without injury to the efficiency of the public 
service. 

2. The principal measures in the Political department have been those connected with 
the Guicowar state. A reform has been effected in the conduct of the political duties, 
which, while attended with considerable reductions, has, as far as I can judge, added to 
the efficiency of this branch of administration in Guzerat. It would far exceed the 
limit I have prescribed to myself to enter upon the details of the various arrangements 
proposed and adopted ; suffice it to say, they appeared to me indispensable to root out 
evils more inveterate than I had ever found in any political connexion with a native 
state in India ; and when all past efforts to remedy these evils had but tended to increase 
them, by adding to the debts of the prince and to our embarrassing obligations, there 
seemed to me to be no option between allowing an ill-managed and distracted native state 
to hasten to dissolution, or to adopt measures which might save it from the baneful 
effects of its own impolicy and weakness. 

3. The most marked feature in the first arrangement was the sequestration of districts 
to the amount of about twenty lacs of rupees, to discharge loans for which we had 
recently become guarantee, in order to promote a beneficial settlement of the debts ot 
the Guicowar, which had been impeded and broken by Syajee, with the view of enrich¬ 
ing his private purse and of adding to his power of conferring boons upon his low and 
unworthy parasites and favourites. This measure was too necessary for the protection 
of the Baroda state, and the vindication of the honour and maintenance of the good 
faith of the British Government, to permit attention to the violent and continued 
remonstrances of Syqjee against its adoption. The sequestration was carried peaceably 
into effect, and we have a prospect, by the liquidation of the principal debts, of being 
early released from our guarantee engagements, which, however recommended by 
expedience at the time they were adopted, were of a character that associated bur acts 
as much, if not more, with the Bazar than the Durbar at Baroda. We shall also be freed 
by this arrangement from that recurring necessity for a constant fretting interference, 
which in its every day’s exercise through the agency of subordinate instruments, limits 
the sphere of action and depresses the spirit of good princes, while it irritates and 
renders worse those that are bad, anthtermmates in both cases in what it is our policy 
and professed desire to avoid, the subjection of the countries of its dependent allies to 
the direct rule of the British Government. 

4. The Court of Directors, I am happy to state, have in their Despatch of the 
28th April, fully approved of the measures to which 1 have alluded; nothing can be 
more clear or more comprehensive than their letter upon this subject. 

5. Referring to the effects which the increasing embarrassments and our Bhandarry 
or guarantee engagements have had upon the Baroda state, the Court justly observes : 
“ Under a native government, the near approach of total bankruptcy does not generally 
produce reform; it rather produces increased exactions from the people. Predatory 

habits 
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habits are engendered by distress, and civil and military functionaries, equally without 
regular pay,’ introduce corruption and violence into every part of the government. 
Under these circumstances our Bhandarry engagements render it incumbent on us 
to interfere. Our interference can hardly be exerted with efficacy consistently with the 
maintenance in the native government of the shadow of independent authority $ and we 
are driven at last to a virtual assumption of the government, apparently not by any 
desire to alleviate the sufferings of the people, but by the consideration of our own 
pecuniary interests and our engagements to individuals. We thus exhibit pur ^govern¬ 
ment under circumstances of disparagement, and injure our character.” 

6. In a subsequent paragraph of the same despatch, the history of our pecuniary 
concerns with the Guicowar, and the .successive failures of.oUr plans to relieve that state, 
are concisely and ably given. cc When the British Government first affixed its guaranty 
to the Guicowar debt,"the receipts and expenses of that state were prospectively calcu¬ 
lated,* and an arrangement framed by which it was predicted that the whole of the 
guaranteed debt would be extinguished in a certain, and that a small number of years. 
These predictions, however, were not verified, and the time having expired without any 
material diminutiou of. the Bhandarry debt, new calculations were made, and new 
arrangements were grounded on them, by which it was predicted With the same confi¬ 
dence as before, that the whole debt would be paid off within a very limited period, and 
in this state things have remained, the failure of each successive arrangement having 
been followed up by the adoption of another which promised as much aud effected as 
little.f These arrangements failed, because in none of the calculations which were the 
basis of them had sufficient allowance been made for adverse contingencies. But a new 
cause of failure, which no accuracy of calculation could have guarded against, has risen 
since 1820, when Syajee Row was placed in the full exercise of the powers of govern¬ 
ment. His highness diverted to his private coffers a large portion of the public 
revenues in the form of bribes for annually underletting the land, and for granting, 
under various pretexts, remissions of revenue. While, therefore, Syajee accumulated a 
private treasure of more than thirty lacs, the revenue of the state fell short of its 
expenses; the pay of the army and various other public charges fell into arrears, 4 as 
often as these arrears became from their amount a source of serious inconvenience to 
his highness, and should have induced him to part with a portion of his hoard for their 
liquidation, our Government relieved him from the pressure by guaranteeing a further 
loan to pay off the arrears* Under this system, the guaranteed debts, instead of diminish¬ 
ing naturally increased, and rose at length to a greater amount}: than that of the incum¬ 
brances of the Guicowar government in 1804-5, before our Bhandarry system had com¬ 
menced.” 

7. On this view of facts, the Court, after detailing the failure from similar causes of 
the septennial leases made by the resident, gave their approbation of the measures which 
this government was compelled to adopt, of a temporary sequestration of territory. 

“ Nothing therefore remained (they observe, when commenting on Syajce’s conduct) 
but that the British Government should take the fulfilment of the obligations to which 

' '• . . / % v ■ its 


* Receipts estimated at Its. 65,66,663; Disbursements at Rs. 54,4*9,350; leaving a surplus of Rs. 13,77,313 appli¬ 
cable to the payment of interest and the liquidation of the principal of the debt. 

f Tbe year 1816-17 was fixed by Major Walker, in his Report of the 10th January 1809, as the period at which the 
Guicowar government would be out of debt. On the 29th November 1816 the debt was stated to be Rs. 54*97.690, 
but there is reason to believe that its real amount was much greater. The year 1818-19 was fixed by Major Carnac as 
the period at which the debt would probably be extinct; in April 1820 it amounted to more than a crore of rupees, 
while the pay of the army was from three to five years in arrears. In that year Mr. Elphinstone visited Baroda, and 
guaranteed,Joans to the amount of a crorg of rupees at a reduced interest. According to Mr. Elphinstonc’s calcula¬ 
tions, fifteen lacs were to be annually appropriated to the redemption of a debt now amounting to Rs. 1,32,27,981. 
In 1825-26, notwithstanding considerable payments made in liquidation, and a further reduction of the interest from 
104 to 6 per cent., it amounted to Rs. 1,33,81,389. 
t Rupees 1,33,81,389. 
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its faith was pledged into its own bands, either by assuming the temporary management 
of the whole of the Guicowar’s dominions, by exacting a permanent cession of such parts 
of his territories and other resources as should be equivalent to the interest of the 
Bbandarry debt, or by temporarily sequestrating such larger portion of them as should 
enable you to pay off the principal as well as the interest within a certain period.” 

" To the first of these three modes of action, it was a sufficient objection that it involved 
a greater assumption of power on our part, and a more extensive alteration in the existing 
order of things, than was necessary for the preservation of our faith and the speedy 
redemption of the Bbandarry debt. Your choice therefore lay between the other two 
measures, and we think you acted wisely in adopting the alternative of a temporary 
sequestration in preference to that of a permanent assumption of territory. YVe likewise 
entirely approve of your having determined to make no essential change in the mode of 
administering the districts you have sequestered, and of your having declared to the 
Guicowar government, that these districts would be restored to it immediately upon the 
discharge of the loans we had guaranteed.” 

8. The measures adopted to secure the benefits we. have a right to expect from our 
alliance with the Guicowar state, were suggested by me when on a tour through 
Guzerat; where observation on the spot, added to my previous information, led to my 
proposing plans which appeared to me to combine the increase of political and military 
strength in our northern provinces, with future benefit to our allies, and considerable 
reduction of expense. 

9. These plans embraced the objects of removing the residency from the city of Baroda, 
and vesting extended power* * in a political commissioner, whose residence was fixed at 
Ahmedabad, at which central spot the general officer commanding the northern division 
was also stationed, and the whole of the troops placed under his command ; all former 
separations of our troops (such as the Guicowar subsidiary force, &c.) were to cease, and 
the whole force consolidated became the northern division of the army; leaving however 
the number of men stipulated in the various treaties, within the Guicowar’s territories, 
at the disposal of the commissioner, under whom all the political agents in Guzerat 
were placed. 

10. That our future connexion with the Guicowar’s state will be free of trouble, it 
would be folly to expect. We must reconcile ourselves to many evils and embarrass¬ 
ments in this as in all similar alliances; we have only a choice of difficulties, but these 
will be found fewer than they have been, if we have wisdom to persevere with undeviating 
firmness in the plan we have adopted ; it is, I am assured, the only one by which we can 
keep alive the native state; but l must here observe, that while l am decidedly adverse 
to that continued interference which debases and destroys native princes and chiefs, l can 
never approve a course of policy Which abstains from the exercise of that general control 
vested in ns by treaties, until those whom our counsels and salutary warnings might have 
saved plunge themselves into irretrievable ruin. 

11. I must, in concluding this short record of Baroda affairs, state that the evils 

attending them, both as affecting Syajee and the government, have been greatly aggra¬ 
vated by corrupt agents instilling iutajiis mind false hopes of his receiving support from 
His Majesty’s courts of law at Bombay, and afterwards from the visits of one of his 
principal agents to Calcutta; proofs will be found of these facts in the records, and they 
are worthy of the serious attention of the authorities in England.. They may not be 
capable of complete remedy, but that should be applied as far as practicable; for there 
exists not amidst the difficulties which must ever attend the administration of this empire, 
one more likely to generate corruption and intrigue, or which is more calculated to 
hurry princes and chiefs to their ruin; than that impression which low and interested 
!,■■■■ ; ’ men 

-----— - - -- ------ 

* Kattywar has been placed under his general control. 
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men create and maintain, of their being able to appeal in political matters beyond the 
local government under whom they are placed. 

12. The countries of Katty war and Mahee Caunta are divided among tributary princes 
and chiefs, each exercising independent power iiythe internal rule of his own limits. 
Some of these are under our direct authority, but the greater part are subject to the 
Guicowar, but placed under our control and management, as we collect the tributes, 
accounting for them to the prince. 

13. This arrangement is indispensable to preserve the general peace of the country, 
and on the whole works w ell, though often attended with embarrassment ; but this chiefly 
arises from our not being content with the great benefit bestowed on these countries by 
the comparative mildness of our rule, and the good done our own provinces by the addi¬ 
tional means we have acquired of saving them from the continued attacks of predatory 
neighbours. Instead of dwelling upon these real benefits, and receiving occasional 
outrages with that toleration it is necessary to do in such countries, when under the 
progress of improvement, we often hurry to condemn the whole system, from its wanting 
some of those forms which we have introduced into more settled districts under our 
direct rule ; and we doubt, on legal grounds, our rights of interposing our authority to 
alleviate, when we cannot altogether remove evils of such magnitude. But our non¬ 
interference, if continued, will tend to unhappy results. Many chiefs have contracted to 
maintain the local peace, and failing in this obligation, they are liable to forfeiture of 
their lands; but cases continually occur when they really have not the power of fulfilling 
such terms, and it appears harsh to punish men for not doing what they cannot do. But 
I have treated this point very fully in my Minute on Kattywar, under date the 24th 
September 1830, with the last paragraphs of which I shall conclude this part of my 
subject. 

14. c * The permanent control over these countries must, I conceive, carry with it a power 
to fulfil the guarantees, and to maintain the general peace of the peninsula of Kattywar. It 
is to me quite evident that we can only do scHby acting in these instances as our predecessors 
did ; their interference to punish outrages committed by outlaws and insurgents, which the 
injured parties had not power to do, formed a part of the existing usages of the country that 
we guaranteed ; and to adopt another course appears to me contrary to the letter and spirit 
of our engagements, 

15. “ It may be stated, that though a regard to our public faith recommended such a 
course, legal difficulties which arise out of a strict construction of these terms, must render 
the exercise of such a pow er by us highly objectionable. These objections did not probably 
o^cur when our guarantee w r as pledged, and the chiefs who concurred in our arrangements 
no doubt expected that we would act in the same manner as their former superiors had done. 
Besides, they were at that period under the rule of native princes, and never could have 
anticipated events which would subject them to forfeiture of their lands, to which they now 
are liable, for the non-performance of engagements which, from the actual condition of their 
power, they may be unable to perform. Of this I am convinced^ that if we do not interpose 
qur authority more than we have hitherto done to terminate the recurring outrages against 
the^ public peace, this country will either remain infested as at present by plunderers, or its 
chife will fall one by one into the vortex of our ordinary rule—an event 1 think much to be 
deprecated, as it will in every view, financial and political, be attended with evils. The 
change, in its commencement, will spread alarm, and we shall have impressions of our medi¬ 
tated encroachments spread along the whole of our western frontier, where, from the nature 
of the soil and the population, it is most essential we should be regarded as protectors and 
supporters of the princes and chiefs, who enjoy their power from, perhaps, an older line of 
ancestry than any in India, if not in the world. 

16. There is no escape from such a consequence that I can contemplate, except that we 
either abandon Kattywar to anarchy, or introduce a special authority suited to our obliga¬ 
tions, to the actual condition of the country, and to the usages and character of its inhabi- 
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tants. To those who assume that we are restrained from framing the exercise of our con- 
trollin"* rule over such countries as Kattywar, according to its. condition, by the. attention 
we are bound to pay to established regulations or legal enactments, 1 can only reply that it 
such are found to be inconsistent with the diversified character of our power over the different 
natives of India, they should be changed or modified so as to admit exceptions The 
period is arrived wheq, if this is not done, all India must shortly become subject to'our 
courts of Adawlut; for if there is no medium between these and the opposite extreme of non- 
interference, no native state in the present condition of India can long exist. 1 he anarchy 
that will prevail from constant warfare in territories contiguous to our own, or the follies or 
crimes of their uncontrolled princes or chiefs, must sooner or later make them become subject 
to our direct rule —an event which is assuredly not desirable, and every effort therefore 
should be made by which it can be averted. Vv| M 

17 Referring' to Kattywar, I proposed,* in the first instance, that the political agent in 
that country should be placed under the general authority of the Commissioner of Guzerat, 
and that the latter should visit Kattywar twice annually ; and all criminals who had been 
guilty of capital crimes, such as robbery and murder in the territories of these petty states, 
in which the chief might be too weak to punish them, should be tried, ^and acquitted or 
sentenced by a court in which the commissioner should preside, aided by the political agent, 
and three or four chiefs as assessors. 

18 The sentence, when death, should require the confirmation of Government. I had 
much communication on the subject of a trial like the above, while in Kattywar with the 
acting political agent, Mr. Blane, and with natives the most conversant with the habits und 
actual situation of that country, and found all of the same opinion upon this point, which 
they deemed quite essential to the preservation of peace and order; and they thought, as 
I do that without some such arrangement, we could not fulfil our guarantee of preserving 
the peace of the country or promote its general, improvement. It would, no doubt, add 
greatly to our influence and power; but that is desirable as long as it does not supersede 
the authority of the princes and chiefs of Kattywar in their internal administration. 

19 There has been no change in our existing relations with Cutch ; but the force main¬ 
tained in that country, as well as the political agency, have been reduced so as to exceed, in 
a very small degree,-)- our receipts from it. The whole of the late proceedings of Govern- 
ment regarding that country are fully stated in my Minute, dated Dapooree, 

20. With regard to the rajah of Sattarah and the northern jagheerdars, their relations 
have undergone no change since first established in 1818, and finally settled in 18-2. 
The expense of the political agency has been greatly reduced by an arrangement that 
vests the conmuimlnmnt of troops at Sattarah, as at Rhooj, with political powers. I have 
stated in a Minute that it is necessary to hold out objects ot ambition to military officers, 
who render themselves acquainted with the languages, the manners, and usages of our 
native subjects : and ‘ f I know no greater advantage that Government can derive from 
their success than being able, when they obtain rank, to combine in one person military 
and political duties. Under ordinary circumstances this is ot the greatest utility, and on 
the occurrence of war on an extended scale, the benefits^ which may result from it are 
incalculable.” v4ij 

21 A recent rupture between the rajali-of Sattarah and the family and adherents §f the 
minor chief of Ukulcote, who was under his care as guardian, occasioned his garrison to 
be expelled from that strong fortress; but my being in the Deccan at the period, and 
instantly moving troops from everv quarter, produced the early termination of an aftan 
which had less prompt measures been adopted, might have been attended With great 
expense and much loss of life. I state this fact, because it is the second time (the first 
' 1 instance 


* This has been done. t See Minute, &c. Cutch. 

t The late Sir Thomas Mnnro, Sir Barry Close, Sir David Ocbterlony, Colonel Walker, and myself, maybe adduced 
as instances of the advantages that may be derived from this combination of the political power with mdl^rjr command. 
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instance occurred in Guzerat*) within this year that my presence in the provinces has 
remedied the great defects of our system, which subdivides power in a degree that creates 
delays, Which are alike injurious to the financial and political interests of Government. 

22. None of our subsisting engagements with the Imaum of Muscat or Arab chiefs 
have been modified or changed, interference in their internal disputes has been carefully 
avoided, w hile piracy has been repressed, and the increasing trade now carried on in Arab 
Bugjas announces the success of that humane and wise policy which sought the reform 
of these predatory tribes by opening to them honest and profitable employment. 

23. Iri conformity with my Minute noted in the marginf (the measures suggested in 
which were sanctioned by the supreme government). Lieutenant Burns had been directed 
to proceed up the Indus with presents for Ranjeet Singh, and he may be expected to add 
to his political labours a much more complete account than we yet possess of the naviga¬ 
tion of : that river, particularly its u Delta.” 

24. There are few considerations more connected with the political prosperity of the Privileged classes 
territories of Bombay than the maintenance of the privileged classes of the Deccan, and 

the further extension of an order which gives such hope of forming a respectable and 
attached native aristocracy. My attention was early directed to the subject; and having 
visited Poonah soon after my arrival, I brought to the notice of the Board, and proposed 
arrangements to which my colleagues agreed. To understand these arrangements, how- 
euer, it is necessary to trace the rise and progress of this order and its present condition, 
as well as the means by which it has been maintained. 

25. In the beginning of the year 1822 registers were appointed to the Deccan, and 
the nobility and gentry became alarmed lest they should be made liable to the forms and 
process of such English courts as they had already heard of in the Concan. In the middle 
of the same year Mr. Elphinstone visited the Deccan, and received remonstrances on the 
subject from the Viuchorkur and other chiefs, who quoted his proclamation of the 11th 
February 1818, by which, they said, all the privileges enjoyed under the Mahratta govern¬ 
ment had been guaranteed; that the revolution had burdened them with debts which they 
never could pay; and that it would, therefore, be a breach of faith, and ruinous to their 
characters and comfort, to subject them to Adawluts. In consequence of these remon¬ 
strances, when courts of justice were introduced into the Decdan, the same order which 
announced their appointment and jurisdiction contained “ a list of persons of rank to 
whom some exemption from strict process was intended,” which measure, and the further 
refuge that the Commissioners afforded to these persons by hearing representations and 
petitions daily, prevented for the moment further complaint. 

2C. Mr. Chaplin*! wrote to Government that the surdars must not only be exempt 
from ordinary processes, but that the judges should be strictly enjoined not to drag up 
to court unnecessarily men of rank and respectability^ on even criminal charges, and 
Government accordingly ordered, without reservation", that causes against surdars were to 
be reported to the u Commissioner, who would take measures himself for settling them, 
or furnish the judge with special instructions in each case/’ The judges were also 
directed to treat men of rank with the consideration to which they were entitled by 
usage, and received a full discretion to set aside forms that were harsh and derogatory 
to their character. The Commissioner accordingly divided § the privileged orders into 
three classes, exempting some persons entirely, and others partially, from the strict 
process of the court. 

27* A new difficuly arose. Suits had been filed, and in some decrees passed by the 
registers against surdars which could never be enforced without ruining them, and their 

creditors 


* Ari impostor invaded the north-east district with nearly 6,000 plunderers, who were speedily discomfited by my 
being within forty miles of the scene, and issuing orders to the different corps to move. 

f Vide Minute of the Governor, entered in Cons. 30th January 1828. 
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creditors gave them no rest in the Adawlut, and no intermission of private lukaza.* To 
meet this evil the judge was empowered* to execute such cases partially in reference to 
the debtor’s rank and means, and tukaza was declared illegal by proclamation. 

28. In two months afterwards the commission was abolished, The political duties of 
that officer were transferred to Government, the vakeels of the surdars to the Persian 
secretary’s office, and the Poonah and revenue duftats, by which last the commissioner 
had exercised a check over collectors,, to a sub-secretary in the territorial department. 
Mr. Elphinstone, however, having at the same time repaired to Poonah, his presence 
weakened the effect of the evils produced by the loss of the commission ; but it soon 
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I ciime to India. I was; easily convinced of the evil of retaining tlie native vakeels 
chiefs in a society constituted as that of the island of Bombay is, and that the records of 
the Poonah office could not be conveniently referred to if kept at th^.residency ; and that 
the revenue duftar without a competent superintendent would be quite useless, and that 
the heavy Adawlut duties of the agent left him but little leisure for the trial d| stilts against 
surdars, which bad fallen into great arrears. This combination of causes led" to my pro¬ 
posing several modifications of the system. One of the most important was the appoint- 
meat of a deputy agent of surdars, acting under the agent, but with the undermentioned 
specific duties: , r ^ ( W ' r '^t' : 

To hear original and appealed suits against surdars, X . 

To be the medium of communication between them ami Government. 

To receive their vakeel, and to pay themselves all the courteous attention Which they 
derive from the representative of Government. 

And lastly (though not specified in the instructions) to form a complete substitute for 
the Persian secretary's office whenever the Government was in the Deccan. 1 am de¬ 
cidedly ot opinion that, for many years, and until those that belong to the privileged 
classes fully understand their condition, an experienced and able deputy agent cannot, 
be dispensed with. It is quite impossible that the agent for surdars, with high judicial 
duties to perform, could give that minute attention to the arbitration of differences which 
occur to any of these classes, much less could he accompany the Governor when on a 
tour in the Deccan, Candeish, or the Southern Mahratta country. 

29. flie general reasons for maintaining this appointment will he found in my Minute 

noted in the margin. J But it is on its superior economy as well as utility that J ground 
my opinion for the necessity of its continuance. , " 

30. f i he deputy agent has attended me at Daporee and throughout all my tours in the 
Deccan. He has completely supplied the place of the Persian secretary, having con-, 
ducted all my intercourse with princes and chiefs. He has duringthat period translated 
and disposed of seventeen hundred and four petitions, all of which have been submitted 
by him, and orders given regarding tfieln by me. Nor has this prevented the execution 
of other duties. Four hundred and fifty-six suits and arbitrations have been decided and 
adjusted during the period of the last two years and a-half. The cost of the whole charge 
of the agent's department, including the agent, his deputy, and office, is 24,417 rupees 
per annum. Since it was established, the Persian secretary’s duty has been performed 
with the Governor during twenty months that I have been in the Deccan, at an extra 
charge only of 4,000 rupees, and this includes a very long tour through the Southern 
Mahratta country. 


Continued and violent importunity. 


f Circular Tettfer, 9 Xinnaiy 1826. 
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3L The extra disbursement of these twenty months are little more one-half of what 
that part of the Persian office cost that attended Mr. Elphinstone four months in 1826, 
when his tour did not extend beyond Sattarah ; but there cannot be a doubt as to the 
superior economy as well as efficiency of the Governor when in the Deccan, being aided 
by this officer instead of the Persian secretary. 

32. I stated in a Minute, noted in the margin,* on the policy of maintaining the pri¬ 
vileged classes (particularly the third class), “ That there is nothing in the new code 
that creates inconvenience or embarrassment from the existence or extension of the pri¬ 
vileged classes of the Deccan ; I can confidently state that, during my whole experience 
in India, I have known no institution so prized by those who enjoy its exemptions, or 
more gratifying to the whole people among whom it was established.” It is recognized, 
as I have elsewhere stated,, by the lowest orders, as a concession in forms to those whom 
they deem their superiors, and as such is received as a boon by a community who, from 
their condition, neither understand nor appreciate those unyielding forms that deny alike 
advantage of birth and the claims of rank and service; and when one of my colleagues 
deprecated what he termed a departure from an even course of justice, wherein all 
injurious distinctions are unknown,” and expressed doubt of the soundness of the policy 
which confers the privileges that have been conferred on the third class of this order, 
fC I will ask (1 observed in reply) if privileges and exemptions similar in principle to those 
from which arguments that have been brought forward on this occasion go to include 
our native subjects, are not familiar to every government of the known world ? Has 
the principle of equality as to the substance of justice banished from England privileges 
and exemptions that mark, in the forms and process of law, the distinctions of birth, of 
rank, of office ? Has not the peer the privilege to be tried by his peers ? Is he not 
exempt from personal arrest, except in criminal matters? and does he not, in certain 
cases, claim distinction, even in death, by asserting a right to resign his life on the 
block, not on the gallows ? Members of Parliament have many privileges; that of par¬ 
don from arrest is a principal one; judges, and the clergy, have privileges; and to all 
these, and to officers high in the civil and military employ of their country, usage has 
granted a courteous treatment which confers distinctions even where the right is not 
established. All this existing under our Government, and in a country where man is more 
upon a par with man in reality than in any nation in the universe, proves how natural 
the desire of such distinction is to the human breast. Yet when we became, through 
combination of extraordinary causes and events, sovereigns of India, whose population 
cherish distinctions in the various branches of the community more than any people of 
the earth, we desire to lay it down as a principle to admit no privileges or exemptions, 
eveh'in the form of the judicial branch of our administration the inhabitants of this 
vast empire are all to be reduced to one level: The same writ, the same messenger, is 
to summon noble and peasant to our courts of Adawlut, and beyond what the courtesy 
of an English t judge may choose to bestow, no man' is to have a privilege that marks 
the high family of which he is the representative, the honourable place he holds in the 
community, the name he may have acquired by public works or chanties, or the obliga¬ 
tion the state owes him for his civil or military services.” 

33* “ There are reasons why, as foreign rulers, we cannot elevate the natives of India to a 
level with their conquerors. We are compelled by policy to limit their ambition, both in 
the civil government and in the army, to inferior grades ; but this necessity constitutes in 
my opinion the strongest of reasons for granting them all that we csin with safety. Their 
vanity and love of distinction are excessive, and a politic gratification of such feelings may 
be made a powerful means of creating and preserving a native aristocracy worthy of the 
name, and exciting to honourable action, men whom a contrary system must degrade in 

their 

* 4th September 1829. 

f From the nature of the service, and the effect of climate on the health of European a, a youth but a few years fronj 
school often officiates as judge of a zillah court. 
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their own estimation and in that of the community, and who, instead of being the most 
efficient of all ranks to preserve order, and give dignity to society to which they belong and 
strength to the Government to which they owe allegiance, are depressed by our levelling 
system into a useless and discontented class. Many, judging from results, ascribe to the 
% 4nt of virtue and good feeling, and to rooted discontent, in this class, what appear? to me 
m.h Nov; 1830. to be distiric tl y attributable to our conduct as rulers. We shape our system to suit our 
own ideas, the constitution of our government requires m all its branches an efficient 
check and pxeat regularity ; but in our attention to forms and routine, we too of ten forget 
the most essential maxims of state policy, .and every deviation is arraigned that disturbs 
the uniform usaoe of our affairs in courts of justice. No motives suited to their prejudices 
and their habits^are supplied to awaken the inert to action, to kindle the embers of virtue, 
or to excite an honourable ambition among our native subjects, let, pursuing this 
system, our records teem with eulogies on the excellencies of our establishments, and the 
degeneracy of all, and particularly the higher classes of India, whom, m the case before me, 
it is desired (from no cause that 1 can understand but rigid adherence to system) to exclude 
from a few unimportant privileges, which, though little more than a shadow of distinc¬ 
tion, are sought for with an eagerness that singularly shows the character oF the commu¬ 
nity and confirms me in the belief I have long entertained, that by our neglect m conciliating 
and honouring the higher and more respectable class of our native subjects, we cast away 
the most powerful means we possess of promoting the prosperity arid permanence of the 
empire. The maintenance of the privileged classes in the Deccan, and the extension of that 
excellent institution to our northern provinces, where it is more particularly required, will 
greatly depend upon the establishment of a high local authority. 1 have fully treated this 
subject in a letter to Lord William Bentinck,* upon the revision of the administration of 
this presidency. In enumerating the many advantages, financial as well as political, that 
would result from the appointment of a commissioner to the different divisions of our ter¬ 
ritory, I have stated my opinion that this form of rule was essential to enable us to pre¬ 
serve the privileged classes in the Deccan and the Southern Mahratta country, as well as 
to introduce them to Guzerat.” 

34 “ It appears to me desirable that employment and means of distinguishing'themselves 
in the public service should be early afforded to this class ; that we cannot do without they 
have confidence in support and protection from some high local authority. 1 heir alarm at 
our Regulations, which are few and easy to be understood, will gradually subside; a com¬ 
plete knowledge of them will be required; but men of rank can only be encouraged to 
engage in public duties by a belief grounded on personal feeling that they are safe in their 
honour and character, which they never can be while the construction of our provincial ad¬ 
ministration exposes them to the daily hazard of being placed under superiors often changing, 
and sometimes of comparative junior standing, and at the head of distinct departments. 

35. “ The privileged classes in the Deccan (I observed in the letter to which I have 
alluded) were instituted by Mr. Elphinstone. This order was regarded by him with anxious 
solicitude till the day of his embarkation, and he went to his native country accompanied by 
the strongest testimonies of their regard and gratitude. I have in my treatment of mdi- 
victuals, and in every arrangement, connected with this class, endeavoured to follow the 
steps of my predecessor, and my previciusrknowledge of many of those who belong to it, and 
other circumstances, have given me many advantages in allaying their fears, and confirming 
their confidence in the preservation of an ordfer to which recent events have shown they 
attach importance, and are prompt to resist every chauget of that administration of the 
laws which, modified as they are with reference to their feelings and condition, they re¬ 
cognize as the best that could be established.” ^. 

* 36. As 


* 7th November 1880. 

f The address presented to the Governor at Poona, the day after they heard of the false allegation of the natives 
of Bombay, relating to their desire to have the jurisdiction of the supreme court extended to the provinces, is a 
remarkable proof of the value they attach to their condition. 
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36. As connected with the maintenance of the privileged orders, and still more with the 

preservation and creation of a landed aristocracy, I must consider the question of establish¬ 
ing Nuzerana, now under reference to the honourable the Court of Directors, as one ot Minute of 
much importance, and I shall be pardoned, therefore, if I recapitulate at some length the ^ f j 0 ^ n Malcolm, 
reasons which make me so anxious upon a subject, which in my opinion so seriously involves 30 ^ 1830. 

the prosperity of the political interest of this quarter of India. Nuzerana 

37. My Minutes noted in the margin,* upon the subject of Nuzeraua (or fine upon suc¬ 
cession") are too voluminous to give an abstract of them; suffice it to state that, early after 
my arrival at Bombay, I took up this subject on the ground of a Minute of Mr. Chaplin’s, 
formerly Commissioner of the Deccan, whose local knowledge and general experience well 
qualified him to judge such a question. It had in its favour, that of being a tax that was 
one way or another familiar to all holders of grants of lands throughout India. It was 
recommended in the quarter where I proposed to introduce it by the peculiar circumstance 
of our largest landholders (the Mahratta jagheerdars) holding a considerable proportion o( 
their lands as serinjams or military service tenures. To the inheritance of these lands, their 
direct heirs were admitted to have undoubted right ; but that of adoption, though granted 
to several, was refused to others, and this, I found, threw doubt and distress upon the 
minds of all, unfavourable to their happiness, to the prosperity of their estates, and to the 
peace of the country. 

38. The imposition of Nuzerana was of course popular with them, because it seemed an 
inheritance which bad been rendered uncertain; but on the other hand, our refusing it, 
because they had no positive right, included an annihilation of their family, which, under 
all the vicissitudes of fortune to which they were exposed under a native government, they 
could but little dread. 

39. It has been argued that Bajee Row in several cases resumed their estates. In the 
early part of Bajee Row’s reign this was not his policy : in latter times he became alarmed 
at the increasing power of his nobles, and certainly did so, but his conduct in this particular 
is believed to have been one of the chief causes of his downfall. It excited not only discon¬ 
tent, but the defection of those who had been attached to his family, and it cannot therefore 
be adduced as an example worthy of our imitation. 

40. The proposition for establishing Nuzerana, owing to a previous order that restricted 
the Bombay government from making any changes affecting the condition of the Mahratta 
jagheerdars, was referred to the supreme government, who took a different view of many 
parts of the subject, on the ground of its being financially as well as politically inexpedient. 

The first was no doubt grounded partly on a mistake, for it was evidently thought, by the 
supreme government that revenue to the amount of forty-one lacs of rupees would be 
sacrificed, if serinjam lands, to which there were no direct heirs, were not sequestered ; and 
though this profitable result could not be a* tleipated to occur in less than sixty or seventy 
years, it appeared tpo much to abandon even in prospect. A clear statement, however, 
from Mr. Nesbitt, the principal collector, enabled mcr to show that, under no circumstance, 
could one-half the amount calculated revert to government, the remainder being alienated 
for ever. It was also clear, that if the resolution of government not to admit of adoption 
was decidedly taken, few estates would be long without an heir ; and as 1 observed in my 
Minute of 12 th November 1829, “ Spurious children would be imposed upon government, 
arid no country presen^such means of fraud in this particular as India. These frauds I 
found practised to a great extent throughout Malwa and Rajpootana. They were seldom 
detected, though it was the interest of the collateral heir to do so. In the present case, no 
one will have an interest in seeking* to reveal the secrets of the harem, because no one but a 
direct heir male will be allowed to succeed. 

41. €t As yet (I added) men have been unwilling to believe we would refuse to admit 
adoptions, and attempts have not been made to deceive; but let it be decided that they are 

not 


10th June and loti* September 1828 j 7th January and 12th November 1829. 
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not to be admitted (and it will be cruel, if not unjust, to keep individuals in doubt on such 
a point), and every art will be practised to present a lapse iri the sucicq^idn. Gin it be 
otherwise, when so many are interested in the event ? lor oiir rgteuhipHbrroflarge jagheer 
is a complete revolution among* all who have influence or office! The villag'd officers' and 
ryots may remain, but all cithers are generally displaced-.*’ " 

42* If the principal jagheerdars and others, whose grants depend upoiijJijjrec.t*Jieirs thale, 
and to whom we deny the right (sacred amongst Hindoos) of adoption, bad been admitted 
on paying* Nuzerana, the government of Bombay would this last year h^d its ^asury 
enriched with eight or ten lacs of rupees; limited as it is, we have not receiye|d a/jaqand 
a-half. I consider, however, that circumstances gave one of the chiefs, .Qhi^ta^ira Bqw 
P iitwu'rdin, so full a right to the confirmation of his adoption, that 1 have host',hesitated to 
give him a letter to that effect, stating that the whole subject being before tjie Court of 
Directors Was the only ground which led me to refrain from complying with his earnest 
request, so strongly supported as it was by the facts and claims, and ( so earnestly, recom¬ 
mended by the political agent. Appah Dessye Nepunkur is another case in which* leave to 
adopt cannot, 1 think, be refused. He is most anxious, from being in very infirm health, 
and the Whole of his country is in a state of agitation, from fear of the conseqiiiences that 
will «ittend his death. ' i ^ 

43; In reference to this chief and Chintamun Row, who are the greatest of the jagheer- 
clars, 1 tiavO, in ray remarks on the probable result of the views of the Supreme Government 
oti this point being adopted, observed, I cannot knowhow far the Supreme Government 
would consider the case of both or either of these chiefs as exceptions to the operation of 
the pHnciples they have stated; but it is proper I should here observe, that if either takes 

£ lace while I am at the head of this Presidency, I shall entreat the Governorrgeneral in 
•dimfeil to pause before he directs the resumption of lands of chiefs who have laetedLso 
pfpfiiittenta part during the last thirty years. Their reputation is known throughout all 
the southern part of India, and these chiefs,' whatever has been their conduct at various 
peW8ds of their history, have had their names associated with our first successes m the 
Deccan, having co-operated in 1800 and 1803 as allies of the British troops, and having 
subsequently, with their numerous dependents, been settled by us in the jagheers they 
now enjoy. 

44. The resumption , on the ground that we are not compelled by treaty to admit of them 
or? their widows adopting a son, according to the usages of Hindoos, might be no injustice, 
but it would nevertheless be deeply injurious to our interest. It would add tb the impres¬ 
sion, already too corimicm, of our grasping policy. Men who would applaud our seizing upon 
lands by conquest, or who would not be startled by our arbitrarily imprisoning or even pitting 
to death those we deem hostile, would consider the annexation, during a period of p<*ace, of 
the estates of chiefs above stated to our territories, as an act which violated implied if nbt 
direct pledges of favour arid protection; and it would bereave of all hope those* who held 
property in land that was liable under any pretext to be attached by Government. The 
legal right we had to attach such lands in the failure of direct heirs Was much dwelt upon; 
to which I replied , “ With respect to the legal rights of the parties proposed io be subject 
to Nuzerana in this quarter of India, it is a question into which I have never entered. ’ : ;'The 
legal rights to lands, power, or office of a conquered people, appears to rne to be such as the 
conquerors may choose to continue at the period of conquest, or afterwards 

confer.” In examining their claims and rights when brought into discussion, it has ever 
appeared to toe that, we were bound to consider more how our acts, words, and engagements 
were received and understood by 7 the native parties concerned, than how they might be 
interpreted by our strict rules of judging and deciding upon, such questions. Reasoning 
upon this question, I will affirm that no class of men had more right to expect the^considera¬ 
tion that I have proposed should be granted to them, than the {Principal Mahratta jagheer- 
dars. Fhe mode in which they have for thirty years been viewed by the British Govern¬ 
ment, the manner in which their submission to our authority was received, and the great 
attention with which they have always been treated by the governor in person and the 

highest 




risn nopes that the appe 


3al of the family will still* meet with 


v, y.r. 

45, The supreme goVerrnpei.it, from the tenor of their reply, appeared, to attach little im¬ 
portance to the jagheerdars, being obliged to furnish a quota of eleven hundred and fifty 
horse: this horse, it was concluded from a former Report of Mr. Chaplin, continued in a 
state of complete inefficiency, and in fact a mere name of a subsidiary. [ stated in reply, 
that such bodies of men were exactly what those by whom they were employed choose to 
make them, and that I meant to carry into execution an arrangement by which four hundred 
of them, well commanded, would be constantly on duty with the political agent; and the 
remainder would be kept up arid called for oh emergency. With the power we had from 
treaties to enforce this obligation, I could entertain no doubt of rendering the contingent 
efficient. It has already become so: and the Reports of Mr. Nisbett, of the character 
and conduct of this body, have fully verified all my anticipations. They are now, as they 
have been for the last twelvemonth, employed in preserving the general peace of the country. 

46. I have asserted that this tax might be greatly extended, and that it would be most 
productive and not unpopular, The reasons for these opinions, are fully £iven in my 
Minute. The payment of Nuzerana is in conformity with ancient and established usage; 
it is associated with the confirmation of hereditary claims ; and as a tax, it is peculiarly 
appropriate to the actual condition and feelings of a number of the inhabitants of the pro¬ 
vinces which have recently become subject to British rule in this quarter of India. The 
same view of this question has been taken by nearly all the most able revenue officers at 
this Presidency ; but as was to be expected, very different; opinions were formed by some of 
the civil functionaries of other settlements, to whom his Lordship in Council thought proper 
to refer the subject for consideration. Some of these saw no prospect of success in the 
proposed maintenance and reforms in the higher classes of our subjects ; others viewed the 
whole plan as unfavourable, from its interference with.the established forms and processes 
of our courts whiles numbers could not anticipate attachment in any class of natives, except 
those who grew' rich, and great in our offices and establishments ; and the latter looked to 
create from them a native aristocracy, which all were ready to admit was wanted, in our 
Indian administration. 


; il7, In remarking upon arguments like the above, I have stated, It is a too common 
usage to abandon in despair our effort to reform petty princes and chiefs from their idle and 
lawless habits, and to consider them irreclaimable from their condition to that of good and 
attached subjects and dependents. There is no branch of our Indian administration in 
which I have had more experience or have more studied ; and I must affirm my belief that 
we have failed more from causes on which I shall here only shortly remark, than from the 
impossibility, or indeed difficulty, of effecting the object. We are generally fixed in the 
belief of our own superiority, and repose too great confidence in our own native servants, to 
have that patience and forbearance, and to make the allowances that are required for the 
errors of those we desire to reclaim. We too often expect and enforce a sudden conformity 
to a system of rule that is opposed to every existing feeling and prejudice of the party from 
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in so doingjto increase instead of diminishing our resources, 1 must 
circumstances, require that the question, as it affects this Presidency; 
general but as to its local merits.” 

48. The chiefs and natives of rank under this Presidency are not liable'" to ; cpn|e: inf deb) 

sion provincial courts of justice, as they have done in other parts W India alnn 

immediately after they recognized our power, and before they could understand or break f 
forms and principles by* which these courts are regulated. Several are wholly exempt 
the jurisciictiorj of the Adawlut. The establishment of the privileged dfisses h&s secured to 
others exemptions in oUr law proceedings that prevent their pride being offended ; and our 
slmrt and simple code is becoming every day more know n, and the way is gfaduai|v"phvmg 
for its more general introduction. Civ'll' suits undfcr this code will be almost entirety ip the 
hands of respectable natives,* which will greatly tend to our laws becoming popular. From 
all these causes combined, we may expect that men of the highest rank will fcoon be, recon¬ 
ciled to a system in. which we sacrifice so much, of form and of our own prejudices to meet 
theirs. Though several of the great jagheerdars are exempt from'the dperatao’h of j$ws/lt 
is provided that their descendants (maintaining their personal privileges) sMU hi'cdme)subjq : ct 
to them ; but as those who are not exempt, as well as large proprietors, are magistrates 
within«their. own estates* they may be pronounced as gradually becoming associaitecl with us 
in the;^dmims.fration of the country, and no result can tend more to promote- the fhthre 
peace and prosperity of this part of India. 

49. These are the grounds on which I must pray the Court of Directors to hesitate before 

they direct the resumption of the 1 estates of the jagheerdars subject to this l^fesid^cy on ; 
failures of thbir heirs male.f It is on these grounds that I desire that adoptipn should be, 
permitted, and Nmeraha taken. I am fearful to disturb the actual condition ofprincipal. 
countries possessed by these chiefs. I can see no profit to the state from the measure ; and 
I am certaitii, however lawful we may deem it, we shall suffer greatly in dur local reputation, 
and destroy the fairest prospect 1 haye yet seen in India of hot drily pres^’ving a nigh and 
intelligent aristocracy, but of gaining their attachment by associating them ih the aflnii^is- 
tration of tferiountry. : 

50; I have, in the Minute ^rejer^ the claims of .thbse, high families upon 

whom ( the resolution of the Sbprepie Government'would ..operate., most severely* and shall 
close the^eTobservgtioqs with sqme further extracts, from pay last.SImute 'om. this. 

5T 1 • *^#1$. t W&jf be. -accused by many of mixing, on this and other occari»ohs> 

too much of feelings for. incUyiduals ^ith:!-ques.tton« of policy ; but if this is a erirnb, J ean 
only state it, is one to which I attribute much, of that .success that has attended'? *nyefforts 
in the .public .service, I have endeavoured -.through, life (and.stall .as, long, as .1 am employed) 




:1 '{• 


to 


* Smce this Minute was written, they have been made entirely so by a new Regulation. 
•t Vide Minute; 12th Nhv, Para, 30. ( , 

t Vide Minute, 12th Nov. Para. Si. 
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mor ( ifcpriou$,%o >s m .t&e-jfate which will otherwise await them. As regards the whole] I'thihk 
it is to he regretted these chiefs w ere ever placed in possession of estates not intended id; 
be conferred, on their heirs,, accprdiqg to the laws and usages of their tribes; or when this 
was'tlqhch..that ; it was not specifically stated in their grants that no collateral swcces^ion or 
o^p.tS.'ou .'would hi auy: case be admitted; and a resolution taken never to deviate from the 
rule Idia dowhj j Expedience po doubt dictated, a reserve whidi prevented discontent, and 
particular considerations have led to > siibsecH»pt deviation from an intended resumption of 


their tenures 

'dMMflfflMHi 


but the future evil resulting froip our proceedings in this case ; will be. great. 





nt] doubt refiite them ; but they have prevailed over parts of India on many ..occasions,- and 
fhhy m, if we resume the estates of the principal Mahratta chiefs^ prevail in this quarter. 
Their tendency is to shake that confidence in our promises, professions, and acts, which my 
experience leads me do believe is beyond all resources essential to our rule in Indift, both as 
a means of maintaining peace, and of promoting success in ward’* 


53. 4 


Tlie points agitated in, the pomse of this Minute are much limited as to local effects, 
but inost important principles have become involved in the discussion. These, indeed, 
are connected with considerations of policy, that relate to the present and future 1 welfare of 
the Indian empire. Various opinions prevail as to the mode in which India can be best 
governed aiid, maintained. Some look to increase of revenue, from its furnishing the means 
of paying a grcataud adequate force, as being the simplest and surest, mode of preserving 
qur power ; but an army chiefly composed of the natives of the country we desire to keep 
i'Jjfif subjection, may prove a two-edged sword; and besides, history inform? us that, 
though ■armies are the sole means of conquering a ecfuntry, they never were the sole or 
even the chief means of preserving it. Others look to colonization as a source of great 
strength. India has benefited, and will benefit still further, from the introduction into 
its ports;, and some of its most fruitful provinces, of the capital, enterprise, and science of 
Europeans; but no sprinkling of our countrymen and their descendants (if allowed . to 
which ‘ tojSc&n ever look/would render them a support upon which we could 
rely-for -thepreservation of the empire. That must ever depend upon our success in 
attaching otifr native subjects, and above all the higher and more influential classes. The 
task is, for many reasons; arduous and difficult, but it must be accomplished, or our empire, 
on,its present extended basis/will be weak and insecure. No sacrifices can, in my opinion, 
bo too great to effect this object; and it must be pursued with unremitting perseverance 
in every quarter of our dominions, varying in its mode according to the actual character -and 
situation pf the community 
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GETTER from the Bengal Government to the Court of Directors, dated the 
.;■■; , ' * 15th October 1811. / ; 
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01. DE.t ;i| il 
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f,Y to 'the intention expressed in our address of the 2,7th July last, we how 
y under the notice of your Honourable Court the circumstances connected 
votn-s employed by this Government to 'introduce into the territories of Jiis 
VizieSr a reform of the vicious system of his Excellency’s administration, 

Z i pur i>oiimival)le Court cannot fail to have observed' with sentiments of regret and 
concern, tire frequent occasions for the employment of British troops in reducing to obe- 
i?'. /i. ^ tn^rtr’c ♦ovrJfnmr wlm hnvp Been rer> resented bv his Excellency 


£cm She^mbidlrs oftire Viper’s territory 1 , who have been represented by his Excellency 
or- bv the aumils to be refractory. The cause of resistance, on the part of the zemindars, to 
.> " ii ••*... ;r : i.v.„ ... hot tnn frannuiiW h«w iW onnressions 


lessment ot tne lancis; an 

fhtis often been required to support, by the aid of its troops, ui^i-ww ». u yu » 1 ^, 1 »..u.,w 
contribute to tlie pfeseivation of a system injurious to the real interests of the state,, apd 
destruciive of the rights, the comfort, and prosperity of the people. i , f. ; 

3 Your Honourable Court is apprized, by former reports, of the endeavours employed by 
this Government to establish, in cqnoirtxjth the Vizier, an arrangement which should afford 
the means of investigating the merits of the cause in which our aid was demanded, pre¬ 
viously to the actual adoption of coercive measures. But the; peculiar character and dispo¬ 
sition ^ the Vizier has rendered those endeavours abortive. ’ Indeed an effectual remedy J or 
the evil of which we have so much reason to complain would -not bo afforded even by tl 


or 

e 











>tw . . , ; ot |the adoptiofi: 

to report to .'your Honourable Court , 1 'v,:,;’Vr v 'Vy : \ . • -i. :: : • ,a 

.5. In the month of July 1810, the Vizier founded, on the reports of ‘fifti -ftfyrhitl'pf Pur? 
taubgurb* relative to the refractory conduct of the principal 2eniindWi, a reqUisition ibr the 
aid of our troops, to support the authority of the aumil, .and to efiedt the destrWtioti of the 
fortresses of all the zemindars in the district ; a requisition extended with respect to the 
neighbouring districts of Sultanpore and Dalmow. 

6. The measure properly adopted by the resident on that occasion, was to issue instruc¬ 
tions to the officers eouimanding the British troops stationed at Purtaubgfurh and Sultan- 
pore, directing them to investigate and report upon the merits of the several alleged causes 
of complaint against the zemindars, the state of the districts, and the character and conduct 
of the principal landholders, with a view to be prepared to pursue such measures of a mili¬ 
tary nature as justice might demand when the rainy season should expire. The intentions 
..of the resident^ however, were not confined to this object. He, judiciously endeavoured to 
combine with it the accomplishment of a system of reform with regard to fhok districts 
which might subsequently be extended to others, and thereby lay a foundation for a general 
improvement in the administration of the country. The.sole object of the Vizier hjtnself was 
to effect the destruction of all the forts, not only in these districts but throughout mi‘Excel - 
fancy’s' ,d(jnaimons, : which afforded the zemindars the means of resisting either the just ot* 
the iinjhst demands of the aumils. The resident on the contrary, while ho admitted tb'ip 
ppbeyand acquiesced in the proposal of destroying the forts, wisely sought to provide F6r 
the futiiro security of the zemindars against oppression and exaction, arid for the realization 
of the dues of government, by. ascertaining the real assets of the districts, and fdtmding on a 
^knowledge of them the assessment of the lands to be secured by a triennial settlement. 

f> In pursuance of his views, the Vizier, in the coarse of Ids correspondence pri this 
' subject with the resident, proposed, with reference. to. the resident’s complaint of the 
neglect of persons already acting in the districts in quality of ameens in failing to, transmit 
information regarding the state of the country, that some respectable person should be 
appointed by his Excellency with suitable assistants, and another person with requisite 
assistants oil tile part of the resident, to ascertain the condition and strength Of the several 
torts, the number of armed men with the. zemindars, their strong 1 -holds, &e., so that eVeiry 
necessary information, regarding fhe forts being obtained during the rainy season, ineastires 
might with the greater facility be adopted for their demolition when the sbasott for military 
operations should arrive ^ proposing at the sarqe time to the comideration of the resident, 
the expediency of their subsequently proceeding into the district in question, ahd fhfcre 
'“'determine on future measures. 

p. The resident in his reply, after adverting to the insufficiency of the measures which 
had already been adopted to ascertain the state of the districts, expressed his intension 
of selecting some respectable person to accompany- another- on the part of the Vizier, 


to ascertain the real condition of the districts, with a view to their future settlement, and 
stated his readiness to attend the Vizier to the spot at a proper season, and assist him 
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tiations, for ti 
Vizier’s per yet' 
proposed by the 

a view, to the perma: 
revenue, without refer* 

appeared to b% no • necessity, i „.. . . „ T (1 . . 

of Purtaubgur^ ( Sultan,pore, and Dalmow-j and he c 
the disposable force already stationed at Suit"* - " ~ 
battling tram from Hahahad, would answer e\ ; 
tionin the course of a few months of the ensuing cola, seaso 
the repeated destruction of forts in his Excellency’s dominions 
proved that the neglect or venality of his aupnjs might soon 
pendentlv of the consideration of justice towards the landholders b 
were erected for the purposes of self-defence against the rapine and ext 
were a question of doubt, there seemed strong ground to insist on the , 
ing the ameens on this occasion, in the hope of accomplishing every just ob 
Vizier’s government, without engaging in extensive military operations, from 
of which no permanent benefit could be expected under the present system of the Vhk 
administration. 

11. The resident proceeded to state, that it was at the same time but justice to observe* 
that the Vizier had lately appeared to be fully sensible of the ruinous consequences of the 
system of fanning his revenues, in the manner hitherto practised, to persons totally un¬ 
worthy of trust and that a considerable portion of his dominions was then under the 
management of ameens whose instructions had been prepared, at the resident’s sugges¬ 
tion, "in tOrms very similar to those adopted in the Company’s territories. That a pro¬ 
clamation against the construction or repair of fortresses, under a heavy penalty, and in 
the resident, had been circulated to most, if not all pf the aumils arid 


terms sugri feted :by' the;, resideu,, MR , _ W& . |PBMM 

principal landhol<iers in the country; and that his Excellency had repeatedly recoghi&ed 
’ *' ’ " %i * of the resident's. 


and acquiesced in a declaration 
tion of a fortress 
of a British force 
concession on the 

*7 

12. On the other hand, the resident remarked, that the precarious expectation Of any 
permanent salutary effects from the measures which had been thus recently adopted at his 
suggestion, by no means appeared to warrant an immediate decision in ft 
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requisition for the reduction of all the forts in his dominions, or oven in the district ot Fur- 
taubgurh, without arriavostjgatioa into the state of the country in the manner which he (the 
resident) had proposed. j ^ :;n 


•at 



rv to this coromijmcation, the resident was informed that Government entirely 
I suggestion to the Vizier on the subject of the ameens; that ft was bit, however, 
stjoii to urge the adoption of the measure, when he . should have .received the 

reports 
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combine- with that'durable-measure such a settlement of the country as would 
the zemindars of the only plea on winch they could justify a claim to the po^sMon or 
their forts,. . */ v; • ii 

l'51':'TI|fe contrariety of views formed the subject of a long' and vexatious correspondence 
betweentftb ‘‘Vizier and the rbrident, the general outlinb of which it will bo proper to trace. 
But as rio diflerenc^ of opinion existed with, regard to the expediency of destroying' the • forts ’ 
iit 'the^hreo Refractory'districts, that service was undertaken and pursued with' success,.and; 
withoiii:"'resi^tknce' on the part of the zemindars, but not without difficulties and delays, 
arming: frotn the negligence' or inactivity of the Vizier’s'officers in furnishing supplies to the 
British troops’ apd materials for the demolition of the forts, 

, l(i ; •, I’hat part; of the resident’s correspondence with the Vizier to which we have ajbpy.e 
alluded/ commenced by.his..KxceHency’s requesting the resident to suggest some plan for 
the restoration of order in the three districts, and to state his opinion regarding the e$p<?~ 




lligent of his Excellency’s annuls. 

i|y, tl^e resident very properly observed, that if the Viziers object was inerely 
t4u*{|Mprihinent of..the-refractory • zemindays .and the reduction of their forte,, neither hi$ Ex^ 
cellericy’s presence in the districts, nor the deputation of Mehcleo .Alec Khan, was necessary. 
That neither would his •.E^c^Iiehcy’s progress through the districts be attended with any ad ¬ 
vantage, if it was his intention* in the future arrangements for those districts, • to revert to the 
original system qf consigning them to farmers,. nor in the case of his Exc#enqy’s determin¬ 
ing to.retain them aumance, that, is under.charge of officers appointed by the Government, 
if he tintruetgd;,the ; ' ; settlement of the lands to the tehsildars then in employment. Button 
t he other hand,, if his Excellency, proposed to make a settlement of that portion of hi% domi¬ 
nions in the'manner adopted in the Company’s territories, his Excellency’s presence, in the 
districts was ^|rtaiply aqyisable^ and might prove beneficial in the highest degree, 

18; With respect to tire deputation hf Mehdee Alee Khan (meaning'as the alternative 1 of 
thrVizi^rV.jploceeding to theViistricts in question), the resident diaqbittttgfcd it on the ground 
of the apparent impracticability of his taking charge of the affairs of those districts with 
effect, in addition to ; the charge he already held in a distant quarter of hife-'tei-sjQellency’s 
dominions. .*>•-. - : - 1 * 

19, In a subsequent letter, however, written’ after a personal conference with the Vizibr 
1 ' t Of it, the--Resident founded, partly on the tenor of that conference, arid partly 
: of intelligence from Colonel Palmer regarding the disinclination or inability 
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o>. rr -*v- — —- troops, and on that 
ug the resident's subsequent explanation, 
ction to the resident’s proposition, until % 
an a declaration' of his inability to undertake tl 
.... resident, the project was necessarily abandc 
hummed Ashruf, appointed for the purpose. 

" " n lie real motive of the Vizier’s conduct on this occasion was, we are i 
have already adverted, namely, his Excellency’s disinclination to 


he 


•nr poses; alltiding, as. 
c intb the state Of the 
The Vizier, however,. 
Khdh merely for the pur- 
ithheld his consent; and 
rsevered in giving 
awing from Mehdee 

f suggested. for him 
.... ' ..I_ 


ed, and another person, named 



j'ssitieiit, and from the confiscation of the property of defaulting farmers and collectors, 
!ch had so loiu r prevailed throughout his Excellency’s dominions ; and to deprive the 



of his Excellency’^ ~~.. 

on the other hand, has been (as we have already observed) in depriving the zemmctars ot 
the means of resistance, to remove the causes which have excited it; by detei mining ana 
permanently securing their rights and the rights of the state, through the medium ot a fixed, 
and guaranteed assessment, , \..\ t • 

21. In pursuance of this salutary project, the resident, in the course of his dorrespondence 
with the Vizier, and previously to.the appointment of Mohumraud Ashruf, availed mmseif ot 
the desire expressed by the Vizier, that he should suggest what appeared to him to be ad¬ 
visable for the settlement of affairs in the districts of Purtaubgurh, SulthnpOre, and pal mow, 
to convey to his Excellency several distinct propositions directed to that object, the detail of 
which it seems proper to insert in this place. Those propositions were as follow :~~y 

1st. That an able and intelligent man (if not Mehdee Alee Khan, fine other person) 
should be immediately appointed by his Excellency, and deputed to provide ipr the neces¬ 
sary supplies for the troops, to make inquiry regarding the fortresses and other strong-holds 
of the zemindars, to give timely and regular information to the conimanding officer, to ascer¬ 
tain the revenue of the districts and what the taloojkas were capable of yielding at a fair and 
moderate valuation ; in short, to obtain and furnish to his Excellency every degree ot neces¬ 
sary information with a view to the final settlement of the districts. 

2d. That a proclamation should be issued in the districts in the terms of a draft which 
the resident submitted to the Vizier, and which was to the following effect:-— 

“ Be it known to the zemindars, talookadars, &c. &c. in the muhuls of Sullanpore, Pur* 
taubgurh, and Manickpore Behar, that whereas, with a view to the security,_ happiness, and 
prosperity of all my subjects in thesg*districts, I have now directed a triennial settlement at 
a moderate assessment to be made, commencing with the Eusly year .1218, that so the 
zemindars and ryots being secure from the unjust exactions of annuls and moqstfjcrs, (tanners) 
may with confidence cultivate their lands and labour for the increase of the revenues: and 
whereas it is obvious that, under this arrangement, there can bo no occasiou.whatever for 
the protection of forts or strong-holds of any description in the possession of the zemindars, 
manv of whom have been proved to take advantage of the forts in their possession for the 
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marginal' a? representing the condition of affairs in bis F-— 11 -..*"" * i ” A 1 

lency’s conduct, in a point of view that appeared urge...... 

this Government in support of the measures which the resident had so laudab 
ultimately proved, 1 vainly pursued, to effect a reform in his Excellency’s intei 
tration. 

27. We have stated above, that the Vizier had at length beep induced tc 
the resident’s propositions, and had deputed Mohummud Ashrui into the dia 
taabgurh, &c. with powers and instructions conformable to the resident’s sug 
soon appeared, however, that Mohummud Ashruf totally perverted the object 
sion ; that instead of adopting measures to ascertain the real assets and co- ‘ 
districts, with a view to the relief of the zemindars and farmers from the exct 
aucl extortions to which they had so long been exposed, to the ruin and distui 
country , and to the conclusion of a triennial settlement on just and moderate t** 
mud Ashruf acted as if deputed for the sole purpose.of increasing tin 
even lamer sums from the zemindars than they had hitherto been-acc 
was sufficiently evident from an address of Mohummud Ashrui h 
translation of which formed an enclosure in the resident’s despatch, n 
which on this occasion the resident addressed to the Vizier, he justly rema 
Mohummud Ashrufs own report, ifjyas evident, “ that nothing but op 
ryots, disputes between Mohummud Ashruf and. the zemindars, and 
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• tM-kaui^4fhi.s.-«!fHteu.i?OMrS..to effect a b^nefifial; arpugement.M'ith 
of'^imhguvib ^uteiupoye,. and Ebdmowj the resident brought 

. ; “ Ueiit the eonditiou of t§e.extensive territories;formerly under the. 

; Khan, to which we huye already briefly adverted. 

state of 4ie4 territories in the folloiving words :— 
1 thataimiii (Almass Alee Klmn), yielding an annual 
had been transferred immediately on his death,, in 


is, and the subsequent transfer of the districts on 
v uipthe adopted son of Almass, who has akb no- 
and is now under personal re- 
djeipand of a large portion of 


^uggfetecl in strong terms to the Vizier the impropriety of his consigning so large a portion 
of bis dominions to any individual ad mil, more particularly to tlie,.dependents of Admass, 
and the expediency of his appointing a number of trustworthy persons as anieens,, to invest 
t ignite ?$#d e|>dri upon' the real state of the districts and (he condition of the landholders 
and; pW$afiti , y, < ' with' "a vitHv'to 'a beneficial arrangement for the future management of the 
country ; but 'that a compliance with the resident’s suggestions was evaded by his Exce l - 

v r »• i _ <.1 __. l Tht* 


' resi 



aef upahagroiiincti which precluded the resident from continuing to urge the point, Ibe 
?d;, that the^ territories which had thus been farmed by . Alma'ss, Rehmut Alee 
Jan.,-irr succession, had now been parcelled out to a number of petty 
hout any redaction of thei termsj and under circumstances which preclhded the 
ssibllity pf the due.realiziati'on of the revenue, without the gradual devastation of the 
unci’ the, ruin of the landholder and peasantry.. 

3 resident reported, that he had again set before the Vizier the ruinous conse- 


would find the first •to.b^ totally unproductive, and would search for the latter in vain. 

The rodent continued in Ids'despatch his report of the substance of additional 
remarks and remonstrances on the same subject; in the course of which tie had suggested 
to hi$ E^eollency die justiW of remitting a portion of the balances, and $ had repeated his 
advice t^at a syktem sb ruinbus should be immediately corrected. 

Che resident, filter -noticing.. the failure of all his remonstrances, concludes with the 
nging observation Excellency’s leading passion of a/hr ice, and all its coacomi- 

evils,, have, as is natural, increased with, his age, and tW reluctance and impatience 
itli. vVhiphdl^ .ever- listened' to remonstrance against, the inprainate gratification of this pas¬ 
tern, or .%hirist’any:,qther unjust measure of his government have lately arisen io a degree 
of peevisilmess mil irritation,, which, renders the efficient conduct of the duties of my station 
at his court, combined with the observances and offices of personal respect and conciliation, 
ix great deal more difficult than before.” 

h of this latter remark, the resident took this to 

/drier having rece ntly evinced a design to take advantage of 
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particulars of which were reported to your 1 lououn 
Council’s address of the 4th August 1809, 


deemed 


with proper spirit, ^ r^*-. • . 

opposing the resumption of the jageer. I he resident am> desirec 
to the propriety of his more active interference, for the protection of ? 
Alee Khan, in‘their character of annuls, against the unjust demands c 


36. f jfhe Governor-general in Council deemed the present a fit occasion ton 
Excellency the Vizier to fulfil that article of the treaty of 1801, by which 
,f establish in his .reserved dominions such a system of admhnsfcratioo (to be 
effect by his own officers) as should be conducive to the prysperify of mS,';6U r 
' dated to secure the lives and property of the inhabit ants, ( dtia.^norts of^ the 
.• ...m .... l- \ . ._ A ..o/k cl'iAwn In flm •hrecedmp’ Dart (;f tn.lS fl 


fruitlessly been employed, as we have show a in the preceding 
.. . t? a.. 2 .: f ... ~ 1-ktr ' in 1 rnrlnmmy if info t.hos 


today a foundation for a general reform, by introducing jt nitp ,--r 

quiliizatiem of which his Excellency the Vizier had required the aid. oi our troops^, 
had in vain endeavoured to uersuade Tiis Excellency to abrogate that ruinous sys 
fanning which prevailed in the extensive territories formerly managed by the la; 
Alee M ham The alternative, therefore, was left to theBritish Go VGrn ™wt^ot a- 








in the failure of those efforts, and thereby encouraging the Vizier m a reAie.. 

' timatfe' cOtirisels of the" resident, and sanctioning bydts silence the continuance o 
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and oppressive system of administration, which Government had so 1 
unavoidable employment of its troops in the suppression, of disorders, ’ 
that system, or to aim at the removal of those evils by a direct interposd 
and influence which it is entitled to possess ancl to employ by the nature of the 
between the two states and by the express provisions of treaty. y 

37 . The Govemor^general in Council could have no hesitation in adopting tl 
course of proceeding. The necessary instructions were accordingly issued to^ the 
at Lucknow, unu*r date the 28th of December 1810, accompanied by a suitable lefcte 
the Governor-geneial to the address of his Excellency the Vizier. \ 

08. The 

and to. the 

the conduct or ms j^xceueucy » vcl J i——- -(gr ; 

effect the measures recommended bythe fbsidewt and acquiesced m by his ftxc „ 
rendered abortive. His Lordship then proceeded to advert to the evils and errors oi 
• existing system of the administration oi: the revenue in the Vizier s aouimious p to the a tjj 
annual employment of British trbops in suppressing disorders., occasioned., by the preyalt 
of that system ; to the consequent: right avid duty, of th^Prit^ u * fca 

the sources of this evil, and to urge die adoption of such a system of measures as, m the 
judgment of that Government, was ca.culated to counteract it, without injury to the r;ightb 
and authority of his Excellency. 

39/The Governor-General next adrortel to the obligation imposed on the Vizier, by the 
sixth article of the treaty of 1801 , to reform the system of. his administration, referring also 
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instructive practice, 


hipobserved, that those evils and abuses arose pri 

;ce of assigning the charge of the collections to perso; 
, iu~ .k,v a...-;n, kJ:i , 


'lifgh ; est,term . froin the luicefftain .tenure by which the auniils held the ~ rr , r 

spectiye districts;; from the violation pf the engagements contracted between. tho i ..aji.r* i1> *’ 
2 ieminvars,’ underwent ers,and ryots ; from the arbitrary and oppressive enactions w 


ppr^ded tfK* whole system of the revenue through every gradation, from the aumil-lb. the 
ryqt; from th(3 defective and injluiiciotis constitution of that system, and the injurious 
quaking’ the collections; that it was solely to the prevalence of this defective and, de^* : 
ttve ' ( sy%ehi of' administration, that the refractory disposition of the zemindars, th 
of the .auniils and .termers in the execution of their engagements, the exigence c 
ifijatkrei; jkukl all the disorders which so frequently required the employment; of tVdbj 





ceedingist of the date noted in the margin** 

A4. Youir Honourable Court will observe, that the Governor-general, in his letter to the 
Vi^ipr, had not adverted to that branch pf administration without which no arrangement 
* for the due management of the revenues can ever be completely efficient,, namely, the esta¬ 
blishment of tribunals of justice for the protection of the lives and property of the subjects, 
for the detection and punishment of crimes, for the redress of grievances, and for the adjust¬ 
ment of disputed claims. The Governor-general in Council was withheld from introducing 
tj|a| subject,."by Ins unwillingness to press at once upon', his Excellency’s attention too many 

B ts of reform, and thereby diminish the hope of his regard to any; but the resident 
ristructecito bring that important subject under discussion also at a proper season. 

As affording ;a striking, instance of the evijs of the existing system of the Vizier’s 
i istratioiij j\the Governor-general took occasion to introduce, the* subject-of the lands 
by the late Alinass Alee Khan, noticing the salutary but successless counsel of the 
resident whh regard to the future management of those lands, pointing out the ruinous 
-quencehofrihe sj^fenv and combining-with the discussion an appeal to the Vizier kv 
of the dependents of Almass Alee.Khan; referring.his Excellency', however, to the 

\ to whom particular instructions on these points had been issued. 

L ~ t ;' ', . .. ; ,. ■.. 
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; earnest request, that the Vizier would give his 
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;*54, The eausiMviiirih induced the Governor-general m Council to ab^taui from ree 
mending in the letter to the Vizier the establishment of regular tribunals of justice w*s i 
*5*. bwW.Wrtftn hn W ^ fh»f n« n system of judicial admites^ 


noticed to the resident, with an intimation, however, that as a syste 
tion was intimately connected with the efficient operation of the ,jp 

___ i__ d ^ "1 1 ■Lm .rv«-m f 4-4* Al AAAAAtiMVV 4>V\ 
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to trace thegeneral outlines and principles of the system at me 

shoiild be recommended to his Excellency's adoption, althought little hope, it was observed, 
Could.:fee .enierjtained that his Excellency would ever be induced to adopt it more than par- 
‘ ~ y, if,to adopt it at all. 


, . 4‘ H . , | 


' 55,: -For the details of this projected system which was founded on the general principles 
of the British laws and regulations, we beg leave to refer your Honourable Court to the 
record of the instructions to the resident, which will be found as noted in the margin. # 


. v 


56, With regard to the two points on which the resident had specifically desired the 
offers of Government, He wad informed that his advice and remonstrances to the Vfaster oto 
both tliose points were entirely approved, and he was directed to renew his representations 



unfortunate fiuh ily 



. * 


and the resident whs therefore directed distinctly to signify to the Vizier, that the British 
Government considered itself as the guarantee of their rights derived from his prede- 
cpsor, and could not acquiesce in any violation of them. 

Before we notice the resident s reports of his .proceedings under the foregoing 
instruethyns, it is proper to advert to the substance of his intermediate communications, 
received subsequently to the,despatch of those instructions, the execution of which was 
necessarily- delayed until the resident's receipt of the ’Govenior-genferaiV'-letter to 
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W ui|i, exorbitant rates.; • ■ 

j ■* 'Hie Obvious consequences of whicK behaviour of die com nils 

E\fce'lli*iiey’s proclamation hi a great* measure caused to subside, ™ «,»«, „ a » „ 

proclamations in future, and the difficulty which will attend tile collection <i>f i|le reveitUe, 
if the payment of it should not be altogether refused or evaded*” 'AS;,#**# W. a- . 

59. His .Excellency the Vizier, at the instance of the residerit, Istfueif ihstriidfib 
Mohumniud Ashruf, directing him to abstain from demanding excessive rates of revi 
but we are compelled to admit the belief, that the conduct of that officer had the *>• 
sanction of his Excellency himself, who, while professing to act in coufornrit 
. resident's- advice,, and at this verv timo mvinp him tn **«r »am fho 
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resident’s advice, and at this very time giving him reason to expect the-early receipt »i 
a scheme of a triennial settlement for the districts to which Molnsmumd AshiUf 
deputed. Which however has never been furnished, was very capable of promoting Mir- J 
;: iSJtres:ofun opposite teudeney,,:,;:::, 

(50, The communications from the resident to which we have above referred: tffio 
report the extension of disorders to the district of Toudo, and the consequent necessity 
of directing a detachment of the British troops to proceed into that district, for the 
purpose of quelling them and of destroying the forts. Disturbances also, nearly at tile 
same time, broke out; in the districts of Jugdeespore. On this subject the resident stated 
the following observations, which we cite as being calculated, in conjunctidftswith the 
facts and circumstances already noticed, to elucidate the character of the Vizier’s admi¬ 
nistration and his Excellency’s personal disposition. »•* W» * tp- ^ t?-* 4 *. 

It. is worthy of particular rexaatk^ that the district of Jugdeespore is one of tlWse 
which were long under the management of the late Altnass Alee Khan, and recent!*' 
farmed by bis*adopted son, Mitza Jan ; and that the present farmer, Hyder Alee, is th 
grandson of a person named Fyy-Pollah, vvho was treasurer to t*~ *■ Ty * 

»\r»/4 iu ttAtt •» . ,1 , I ren* »-v .V 4 __ _ .. _ » • r » 


and is now under personal restraint, on a v ague suspicion of his possessing gome portion 
M : tbe ; w^U!iv^f 4lmwss. 

his 'Exceltcncy ilie Vizier has id his view the appropriation ofipl the y$r~ 
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* Consultations, 9th and 23<1 February, an<,l £»th and fifth March. ”1 ' ^ 
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Fyzodllab, either by tfie measures of pers< 
unfortunate treasqrer himself, or by the r 
hereafter pursued agiimlfthis' grandson for 
reasonably be doiibtecl; and that the suppdiset 
of Mycler Alee for the trust which is not 
iibm illation, isy in hiy mind, ah unquestio 

61. In replying to the Vizier’s application for the 

guppyess ^be ( disorders^ |n Jugdeespore, the resident __ 

the;aumil of that district was one. of those persons against whose nominal 

g charge of the district which he farmed the resident had sonle time since ren 
jjiis Excellency in earnest terms, on the grounds of his unfitness for the wt, , 
there was every reason to believe that the disturbances excited in Jugdeespore had 
arisen frotp the aumil’s mismanagement, the employment of the British troops on that 
occasion might with apparent justice have been delayed till a due investigation had 
taken place into the causes of these commotions; yet, as it appeared that the zemindars 
had reheliipusly opposed the aumil and killed and wounded several of his Excellency’s 
subjects, the resident considered their punishment to be necessary, and had issued 
instructions accordingly. 

62. Your Honourable Court will observe, in the circumstances above detailed, an addi • 
t iojtial instance of a requisition (and the necessity of complying with it) for the aid of the 
Company’s troops in suppressing disorders which the vices of-the Vizier’s- system Of 
management, combined with the unfortunate propensities of his Excellency’s disposition, 
have alone occasioned; and your Honourable Court will infer from it the urgency of the 
motives which demanded an effort, on the part of your Government, to effect a reform of 
the existing administration. 

63. We now proceed to advert to the resident’s discussions and correspondence with 
the Vizier on the subject of the general reform of the administration, as recommended 
in the Governor-general’s letter. 

64. It would be impracticable, without transcribing the greatest part of the docu¬ 
ments on this subject, to represent the whole scope of the extensive and vexatious 
discussions which, both verbally and in writing, took place on this occasion between his 
Excellency 5 the Vizier and the resident; but it is necessary to notice the principal points 
of those discussions, with a view to exhibit the temper and disposition of his Excellency’s 
mind, arid to elucidate the progress and result of this arduous, but, as we have too much 
reason to apprehend, unsuccessful negotiation. 

65. The resident having read to his Excellency the Governor-general’s letter stating 
such comments and observations as the occasion required, the Vizier stated generally to 
the resident that he was disposed to acquiesce in the Governor-general’s suggestions to 
the utmost practicable extent; adding, that he would bestow the most deliberate atten¬ 
tion on all the topics of that letter, making his remarks on each, and would convey those 
remarks to the, resident in writing, for consideration and discussion, befcl-e hhrExcei- 
lency prepared his reply to it. 



into effect in the manner prescribed by treaty, but referred to the resident for the 
in which .the particular system recommended by the Governor-general was to he accom¬ 
plished, adverting to the difficulty of ascertaining the real assets and resources of the 
country, of procuring trustworthy and capable" persons to whom the charge of the 
seven)! districts should be committed, and of remedying the contingency of the miscon¬ 
duct of incapacity of the persons selected, of investigating the proceeds of the several 
districts with a view to fix their amount by guaranteed engagements, which engagements, 
however, his Excellency promised to cause to be executed when, with the resident’s 
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ictent would point out sucli a manner ol carrying this change mm effec 1 
► his Excellency’s reputation, to the increase of the revenue of lit 


U>nd to his Excellency's reputation, to me increase ui me *-cv«wHe e. ... 
and the prosperity of'his subjects at large, and at the same time might not 
.... -~-into by his Excellency, so as in any degt 

reputation or cause pecuniary loss. : . . 

m. On the question of relieving the condition of the dependents of the latt 
Alee Khan, the Vizier merely observed, that as the Governor-general. h$| issued, jf-ri*- 
ciuljir instructions to. the resident oil that subject, he should be prepared t.o, grve 
answer whenever the resident might renew his representations. ' : 

09. On the subject of Tujummool Hoosein Khan’s jageer, his Excellency was totally 

silent. .7 ^ -'V.-r^j^ 

70 The resident prefaced his answer to the Vizier’s remarks, by adverting to the total 
failure of the measures which, with so much labour and discussion, had beemjpursued tor 
the settlement of the districts of Purtaubgurh, &c. with the exception only of the reduev 
tiort of the fortresses; adding, however, that as the means by which the tutm'© good 
order, not only of those districts bat of the whole of his Excellency's dominions, were 
now under consideration, the resident proceeded to submit arrangements for that 
purpose, in the form of replies to his Excellency’s remarks. • : ; 

71. Tlie vizier had declared generally his acquiescence in the Governor, general’s, pro- 
positions, and his resolution to'depute ameens, into bis districts as a measure preparatory 
to the accomplishment of the proposed arrangement. The resident therefore observed, 
that it was necessary first to consider to what places the ameens should be deputed, and 
what duties they should be required to perform s that in the first place it was indis¬ 
pensable that a division of his Excellency’s dominions into four or five ziualis or general 
departments, and then a subdivision of those zillahs into districts, yielding-mi annual 
revenue ol from one to three lacs of rupees, should immediately take place; that an 
upright intelligent atpeen should he selected for each of those districts ; that when his 
Excellency had made the selection, he should inform the resident, of their names and 
characters; in order that he also might investigate their characters, and submit Ins 

; of 



unhappy system of administration that had so long prevailed in his Exce. >f 
dominions, to the instability of employment tinder his government, and to the danger ot 
personal dishonour as well as confiscation of property which attended it ; observing, 
th«tt when Vbese obstacles should be removed by the reform of the adiniui^atioti, 

Excellency 





>!•$ whose ( 
it part of 
rs to eacl. 

ns reply to that article of, 
ion ot causing engagements to be taken, as rec 
ri of punishing those who deviated from them. 

*• liar courts of justice ; observing that when 
“ should be concluded, and when the appoint 
ts should have taken place, he should eariies.., 
lency the establishment of an efficient police and of a court of justice i 
so a separation of the department of the collections from that of civil and 
irainat justice might take place* adding also, some remarks on the beneficial operation 
this principle. 

75. The resident entered into some detail of discussion in replying to his Excellency’s 
remarks on the system of management prevailing in the extensive districts formerly 
tinder the charge of Almass Alee Khan. After noticing the rubious consequences of 
that system, and the benefits to be expected from the change recommended by the 
Governor-general, the resident adverted particularly to the apprehension expressed by 
the Vizier of a breach of his engagements with the farmers of those districts being the 
consequence of the proposed change. On this point the resident observed, that having 
originally remonstrated with his Excellency against those engagements before they were 
entered into with the farmers, having repeatedly,and earnestly represented to hisfoxcel- 

Ifvnpir flip ririnniic prinsni'inianpoc vulnnli tKow .v -l f.vll.._ lj... 




opposition to the counsels of the British Government, was a violation of his engage¬ 
ments with that Government ; and the resident referred to his Excellency to decide 



HRPRHHHH|RHP^|HpH|VPVPipMVMSiRHR||HP ily be repaired wittiout injury 
to bis Excellency’s reputation; whereas a breach of his engagements with the Gompany 
might be,productive of the most ruinous effects, and an adherence to them must be 
beneficial in every respect. 

76. In answer to that article of the VizierV remarks which related to the dependents 
of the late Almass Alee Khan, the resident adverted to his former representations on 
that, subject, and to the orders which, In consequence of the failure of those representa¬ 
tions, he had received front the Governor-general in Council to urge his Excellency’s 
attention to them; and concluded his detailed observations on.the subject by renewing 
the request he had formerly ineffectually preferred, that his Excellency would furnish 
him with a statement of the demands agpinst Miraa, Jtui and oi the several exemptions 


< i. ino resident termmt»teu ms remarks,on the. Vizier's paper by noticing hisomiss 
of the subject of Tujtifninopji Hoosoin Elian’s jagger, and after stating some remarks 
that quest ion, by earnestly requesting his Excellency to reinstate him in the jogeetv 
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liicli it is proper to state, in order to 
nmkurded by the resident for the reform of the ^ 
v Were prefaced by an exhortation to integrity and dilige 
e event of the ameen’s able and upright discharge of the c 
charge, he should Ik appointed a tehsildar of some zillah with a s 
establishment, and should never be dismissed without sufficient cause. 

The first article of the instructions referred to the proclamation, and presen 


mode of giving it currency* 




The second article related to the principal object of the duty of ameens, that 6f ascer¬ 
taining the real state and condition of the pergunnah committed to his charge ; observing, 
that this could alone be accomplished bv his obtaining possession of ail thdrevenue papers 
having reference to preceding years, and a list of the papers so to be obtained wfo inserted 
under this article. v ' * ' 

The third article contained an injunction to the arneen to respect the fights of the 
ssomiiidars. and to make his arrangements with them as the persons naturally 
ih the soil, in contradistinction to farmers, whose interests were' unconnected with the 
internal prosperity of the country, and to investigate cases of disputed right to a zenlin- 
dary, transmitting the documents on the subject for t|e' decision of the Vi%\&\ 

The fourth article required the ameen to inspect the engagements concluded by the 
fanners (under the general farming system) with the zemindars and under-renters, and 
to enforce the just demands of the annuls, agreeably to the cabooleat and pottah, or en¬ 
gagement and deed of lease, and intimated that it was particularly desirable that no j ust 
balances should remain after a certain specified date, when the collections of the current 
year were to cease* V;' 

The fifth article required the ameen to proceed to visit every village and estate in the 
district committed to his charge, for the purpose of ascertaining the quantity ami quality 
of the lands, the condition and character of the landholder^ and others, comparing- their 


assets and means with the amount of the present jumma, and adopting various other spe¬ 
cified measures with a view to the triennial settlement of the whole of the Vizier’s domi¬ 


nions, which, as declared in this article, his lixceliency bad resolved ttv introduce from the 
commencement of the ensuing year^ that is, the middle of September 1811. , : #. r 

The sixth article described the rate of allowances to be granted to the ameen during 
the continuance of his duty as such, which would of course terminate with the Introduc¬ 
tion of the new system, when, if his conduct had been correct, he would be appointed 
collector of a zillah ivith a suitable salary. iletei 

80. After shirk intermediate correspondence with the Vizier, relative to that article of 
the resident 's replies, i n which be had ascribed to the Vizier a breach of treaty, and which 
hi$ Excellency earnestly desired the resident to modify, a request with which the resident 
so far complied as to alter the terms without departing from the sobstanee of the charges, 


the resident received from the Vizier a paper c< 
resident** observations and propositions. 


lining his answers'to each point of the 
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s, who should first be sent to 
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considered i.n an unsettled state.” That the draft qi insti 
_ rTT , rr . r . had prepared should undergo personal discussion, and when the 
^ adjusted the instructions should be delivered ; but that the resident must 
hjs Excellency the necessary .qualifications of ameens, in order that persons 
■ jbt be selected and appointed exclusively by his Excellency, 
r to that part of the residents paper, in which he stated the chief and ulfci- 
! ameens to be to ascertain the new revenues and resources of the country, 
e mode pf proceeding to be adopted by the ameens with a view to that 
lency merely stated, that he should issue his orders to the ameens agreeably 

^ _^suggestions, but recommended actual measurement of the. laridsinpre- 

^ce to the collection; of revenue papers of each village for ten. years back), whi^h. thf* 
lent iidd proposed. 

- The Vizier entered into a defence of his own conduct and practice, in reply to the 
t’$ repiark that the want of upright and able men to fill the office of ameeu wps to 
i^ed to the vicious system of his Excellency's administration, and then suggested a 
: itjoir of the resident's proposition of appomting the ameens; to' be* sub^heiqitly 1 
i, by recommending the separation of those officers, or at least'the hommaiidii; of 
QS to be tehsildars, not in the districts where they had acted hr the former ca^city, 
ae other. 


^qiept^oE^hnd a court of justice* as recommended, should be established. 

87i With respect to the total change of system in the districts formerly under the ma ¬ 
nagement ofAjmass Alee Khan, the Vizier observed, that what the Go veriio r-general had 
recotnm^nded should certainly be carried into effect; that it was of course his Excellency's 
particular desire that the population should increase, that Jus subjects should be rendered 
happy and prosperous, that present and future loss should be guarded against, and that the 
revenues 'should annually increase.; and that if all those objects epuhl be accomplished by 
tlxe change of the present system, his Excellency had no,objection to it 

87 A. The Vizier's reply to the resident's remarks on his Excetlenc^'s iriiputed breach 
of* treaty , by rejecting the counsels of the British Government, was in the following words: 

1 have not, 6n the present occasion, done any thing unprecedented or new, that you should 
hatfe advised me to desist: from it. What I have done was in perfect conformity with the 
long established usage of the country, against which no resident at this Court has • ever 
hitherto reinqpstr^ted; and thanks be to God, that no bad effects have hitherto arisen from , 
those measures,, neither would any ejection iiaye v b^en.iimcb in Calcutta to those measures 
if you had, not written on the subject; hut youiv reprc^mtatiQns have, of course, occasioned 
what has'happened. It matters not^ ;^iII,now consider pie as hdent on carrying the 
new syst emanto execution’. . > ^ ** • ,. ; : * < ■' c ,.« , ... 

88. To the resident’s observations relative to the case of Mirza Jan, his Excellency re¬ 
plied 
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vver to the resident's' refjresentfAion pn the subject ofTuju mm> do! Hoomn 
?epr, his Excellency urged: his dishiclmotion' to gfaht ! h San^^#:deSStc> 

’ ’ "f^ber, observing, that.'as his intention was merely to preserve his atithority 
question: and as the clear revenue would be paid to Tuj mnmobl • tJobsem 
i was iu> reason why it should not be managed by one df his'Ex<^ 


9-i The resident, in his despatch enclosing copies of the above described cloeumehts, 
reported at length the tenor of his .personal communication with the Vizier on the subject qf 
that last mentioned. He represents himself first to have commented bn 
of that docujriient 7 which it appeared had been sent without authentication^ and in a blink 


envelope, without address or superscription; and. then, after alluding to the solemn a 
to his Excellency’s justice and good Faith containbd in the Governor-geheraFs leitef, ana m 
his Excellency's promise of deliberately discussing with tine resident the several points 
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to fulfil;.that obligation. If he had not, his Excellency was bound, he observed* to consider 
the present remonstrance of the Governor-general in Council as a solemn demand fair the 
fuljfUp^ptpositive obligation, by adopting the pi; ~ “ ** " *• * * ' * ’ 

British Government, with whose counsels he had en 

carfytngipt<> execution : $,ome other plan of his ovyn, . ^ _ __ 

nWer the. purposes of that obligation, namely, to provide for the security ^mtfi’appiifess Of 
■^..subjects,- and to relieve the Company’s Government from the extrao'tdiharv, and disfe- 
r utable burthen of supporting by force of arms an unjust and oppressive admim.Uratfdn^; 

\rl. Tfye resident then proceeded to comment on the manner in which his. Excellency 
had met the GovernorvgeneraI s propositions ; observing, that his Excellency,, instead of 
declaring his cordial acquiescence in the general plan of reform recommended'., to him' by the 
British. Government, and of manifesting that acquiescence by an iminecliate, and cheerful 
assent fo the measures which the resident had suggested, had purposely omitted to, notice 
a few pf the most important of those measures to \vhi6h ho plausible'objection d6hld be 
’ ad hiade frivolous objections toothers, for the obvious purpose of protracting'un¬ 


formed,' ha 


important discussion and procrastinating the work of reform, had stated, some extraordinary 
assertions, the inaccuracy of which was well known, and had evicted* by the 'wjiul^'teqftor.df 
the (iocurheht in Question, a resolution to evade at least, if not to resist, the salutary counsels 
of the Governor-genera!, in Council, conveyed to hint in the language of friendship, and, in 
the terms-of existing treaties, which were' equally binding on both- and a departure from 
which on one part might exoiiemte .the other from a responsibility essential to .tiny exig¬ 
ence of his-government, and to the exorcise of his,Excellency’s authority,. 5 



94. It is not hecessary to notice ^di%cuiariy the reSilenf 
the Vizier’s paper, that which related to the failure of the pfoieet 


tc 


ptejeCt^bf sbtCiement'in"'the 
. districts 


_ _ # no other purpose* than procrastination) re- 

i xne resiuen^to repeat to h'im in detail the qualifications of proper arneens, although 
qualifications were sufficiently described in the Governor-general’s letter, and amply 
arged lipen by the resident in his replies to the Vizier’s original remarks on that letter, 
at his Excellency had finally declared his desire, of restricting the deputation Of atneens 
a few particular districts which the resident should consider to he in .a state of disorder), 
ttiug that the Governor-general in Council had described the whole of his I 5 xcel!ency s 
uuAiunions as labouring under a baneful system of assessment and collection, to which no 
remedy hut. a complete and radical change could be applied, 

96, tinder these circumstances, the resident deemed it his duty to call upon his Excel¬ 

lency distinctly to declare, whether he declined or consented to the division and, subdivision 
of his dominions in the manner suggested, and to the subsequent deputation of an ameen 
to every district, giving previous .information to the resident of the characters and quali¬ 
ties of the ameens/with the view of enabling '■■him to judge of their fitness and capacity for 
the trust, to be reposed in them. ' : ■■ 

97 . To these two propositions his Excellency, after some deliberation, signified his assent, 

reservin' 1- only for future discussion the proposal of the resident’s being previously informed 
of the character and qualities of the arneens, and of his being entitled to a voice in their 
nommatibn ; which proposal* it appeared, his Excellency considered as inconsistent wsth 
the provisions of treaty, a point which the resident combated, but finally left to future 
discussion, fesfeTi'’ : ' 1 

‘98. The resident’s observations ori the two succeeding topics of the Vizier’s paper do not 
reduire particular notice. With regard to the next, of the establishments of courts 61 
justice, tlfe resident expressed his satisfaction at the assurance which his Excellency had 
afeordJd on that subject, and stated that he should be prepared, in due season to submit to 
his Excellency such suggestions regarding it as the importance of the subject required. 

99. The resident then proceeded to advert to the Yraier’s denial of the resident’s right 
to interpose his counsel and remonstrances respecting the management of the extensive 
lands formerly under charge of Almass x41ee Khan, demonstrating, by reference to the 
words of existing engagements, the right of the British Government interpose its advice 
V in all affairs connected with the ordinary government of his Excellency's dominions, and 
with the exercise of his Excellency's established authority, ’ and the confirmation and 
approval of the resident's counsels and remonstrances on the subject in question, as expressed, 
in the Governor-generars letterdo the Vizier, deducing from his Excellency s absolute rejec¬ 
tion of this authorized counsel, the imputation of a directinfraction of tos engagements, 
which bound him to attend to the advice of the British Government, I he resident then 
referred to the practice of the representatives at the Court of Lucknow during the time of 
the late Asid-ood-Dowlah, to prove that the species of interference of which his Excellency 
denied the right, had ever been exercised, pom ting out the particular urgency and neces¬ 

sity of that interference with respect to the districts in question, and. demonstrating it to be 
a case to which the provisions of the treaty respecting the offer and acceptance ot advice 


were peculiarly applicable 
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t the conclusion of the conference, the Vizier requested the resid 
of the several alterations which he required in the other ar 
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quisite qualities, to all the districts, his Excellency furnishing them with tl 
and proclamations proposed by the resident, modified only in such manner as should 
mutually agreed upon after consultation: that the rigorous measures hitherto adopted 
respect to Mirza Jan should cease, and a statement of the just balances against him sho 
be sent for the resident’s investigation, 

• , .... . . . . ■ ^ ' 

103. The Vizier’s reply to the resident’s pjfjier of proposed alterations was far f 
satisfactory. His Excellency signified his consent to take into consideration th 
instructions to the ameens proposed by the resident, rejecting after discussion sue! 
his Excellency might not approve. He consented also, to a division of his countr 
districts, in the manner that, might he determined by mutual consultation, and to fi 
tation of ameens to all the districts ; but his Excellency decidedly objected to the n 
having any voice in the selection of them, on the ground of its being a superce 
authority. __ 

104. T he Vizier assented to the resident’s proposition relative to Mirza Jan, but'ii 

on retaining the assertion contained.in his former paper, thatMirza Jan was his. pro 
and that the resident had no right to interfere in the case. The Vizier further retail 
anterior observations relative to the justification of the resumption of the jageer :of r *' 
rnool Hoosein Khan, although lie at the same time declared the restitution of it, i 
pliance with the Governor-generalY desire. ; v 

105. In consequence of tlie receipt of this unsatisfactory reply, the resident 
another conference with the Vizier; at which, after acknowledging that all th 
measures which the resident had suggested, under the instructions of the Gove¬ 
rn Council, had been assented to, with the exceptipn of that which related to t 
participation in the selection of ameens, the resident remonstrated on ' ' 

to promise, in retaining in his air A ~ ^' w1 ~ —t.- 


persistmg, contrai 
tionable arguments to i 


.e resid 


106. The resident then repeated his former o 
Vizier finally consented to withdraw them; expressing, ho 
those which related to Mirza Jan, whom he persisted in c 
perty, a position which the resident combated* with' great IV 

107. The resident then proceeded to the discussion 
settled, hamely, his Excellency’s refusal to admit of 
selection of ameens. On this topic the resident ente 


1 objected at the fo 
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proceedings 
it was now 1 

w MflSt-the,fall^j, Y . ,,„v» v^v^.v.w., --■$» .... 

of his government precluded lus compliance with. any future requisition 
i British troops, till entirely satisfied of the justice and expediency of the 
It those troops might be require^ to support. 

esident, in his report of this conference, stated that the Vizier was visibly 
affected by .the foregoing- remarks, and that after some further conversation his Excellency 
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j intention to withhold; from the resident any infomjatioB that he might desire,, but 
conduct of his officers had frequently be&d such as to prevent his deriving or pori- 
satisfactory information of their proceedings. 


11 1, This intention his Excellency carried into effect by the transmission of a paper of 
atfendecT replies, the substance of which was, that all the proceedings of the ameens, 



should guide the continuation of the ameens or their dismission from their offices, and 
that copies of all engagements whatsoever which ;jp'%ht-. be received or entered into by 
the tehsildars should be furnished for the resident's information. These were the points 
proposed by the Vizier as qualifications to his Excellency’s refusal to permit the resident 
tp have a voice in the selection and nomination of the ameeus. 

112. The first of those points the resident admitted to be satisfactory; but under the 
terms of the second, the resident justly observed thht be should possess no information 
regarding the proceedings of any of the tehsildars until a commotion should have been 
excited in the : d(>.u^.try, apd even then would, only, be .apprized of. the proceedings respect- 
ing such individual landholders, or others as resisted,the clenuimls of the tehsildars, and 
* were actually in a state of rebellion, 

113* In the Vizier finally modified the last-men¬ 

tioned article, by engaging that the papers transmitted by the nmeens which might be 
ultimately approved with "the ail vice of they resident,.' sliould be given to the tehsildars, 
with strict orders to abide by them in forming the s&tletoeftt of the districts, and after 
the 'cottctaskm 'of'the settlement to transmit all thfe original engagements of the zemin- 
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the first i 
scheme of a settl, 
Sultanpore and 1 
the first and most < 
a beneficial arrang 
this .“That the t 


isident's Remarks and Propositions. 

ive derived Considerable satisfaction 
he general tenor of your Excellency’s 
remarks on the Right Honourable the Go¬ 
vernor-general’s letter, because they evince 
a conviction in your Excellency’s mind of 
the importance of a complete and imme- 
e reforrii of the system of assessment 
realization of the revenue in your do- 

, and a desire of obtaining informa- the districts in quo: 
tiding the best practicable method explained to you, and 
tig that reform into effect. of a perfect scheme can o 

is by no means my wish or inten- some of those causes. 7~ ■ 
tion to revive any former discussions of a I received from the aim.. r _ 
disagreeable nature between us, or to sus- a correct statement of < 
pend your Excellency’s attention to the increase in the juumia wou 
future important arrangements by any re¬ 
trospect of the past, 1 shall pass over in 
silence the remark with which your Excel¬ 
lency has commenced on this occasion, 
observing merely, with a reference to the 
conduct of your officers in the districts of 
ore and Purtaubgurh, that the 

of a triennial settlement for those respect again to your 
icts, which was the first and most es- not having receiver' ' 
sential requisite towards a just and bene- any one village or 
ficial arrangement for the future manage- scheme of the settlement 
meat of the districts, as repeatedly and jummabundy would have 
earnestly suggested by me, and as 'trften contained in it; and with 
promised by your Excellency, has not even remark, that notwithstan 
yet been produced; and that although Ashruf’s and the other a 
both your Excellency and I have been fre- tions, &e. every 
quently told by your aumils, and Molium- tion of the coiiclu 
mud Ashruf in particular, that a moderate conclusion 
assessment has been made, and an advan- tricts which! 




furnished when the real a 
tained. I did not myse 
scheme as satisfactory, am 
you so at one of our persona 
A document, therefore, whh 

sidered as incorrect 1" '. 

purpose should I sent 
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If that jgjhave heaf-crf«,m Mohummnd 
\sLruf and the aum'ds, to be at this mo- 

inetofe and after all the trouble which they - 

save' occasioned to both vouc Excellency 



id to both your Excellency 
the exception of the redaction 
s, which we owe entirely to the 
* 9 , in a condi tion as far removed 
rder and advantageous 

- —y were id the time of Hoolas 

Sing* Butthe measures by which the future 
good order of riot these districts alone, but 
ofthc wholeof your Excellency’s dominions. 


lose meas 
□ediately, an 

ali t them for yottr Exce I len cy ’s cons! 
in the form of answers to your remarks. 
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fee deputed to those districts, &c. 

Before proceeding however, on the pre- On the 18th of Suffer 1226 (15th March 
sent 'Occasion,. to the adoption of this mea- 1811) J issued orders to my beloved sons, 
sure, let us first consider to what places the Shuriis-ood-JDowlah and Nuseer-ood-Dow- 
apieens shall be deputed, and what duties lab, and to the other officers of-nay govern- 
they shall be required to perform. It ap- ment, to search for and procure some up- 

f irs to rue to fie indispeusable that a right and able candidates for the situation 
isiqn of your ISxcelleney’s dominions into ’of airmens, The draft of instructions to 
fou,r : Of five zilfahs, or general departments the anoeens which you have furnished shall 
of pjrfifjer extept, and then a subdivision of fee attentively perused. Such parts as I may 
tjipse zillahs into districts, yielding an an- not approve, after consulting withyou, shall 
nu:fi.'.revenue of from one to three lacs of be withdrawn from it, and final instructions 
rupees each district, be determined on, and shall then be prepared and delivered to the 
Carried into execution with the least practi- airieens; and such division and subdivision 
cable delay. Then let an upright and intel- of my dominions as you shall suggest, after 
ligent atneen be selected for each of those discussion between us, shall be carried into 
districts ;■ and when your Excellency shall immediate effect, finder my authority and by 
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Us* In shor 
chosen and appoint 

rity and by my officers, wit 

for the appointment of amee. 
acceded toby me; because k 
would be necessary that, after se 
per persons for the office, r *kn 
you to inform me who shc„,... r , 
and who should not be appoints 
naturally approve some and r ; 
and I should be obliged to comp^ , 
suggestions on this point* Hence 
yious, that the selection and appc 
or rejection of the ameens would r 
under your authority, apd that I 
have no further power or autfc 
matter, but merely those of " 
and requiring your consent, 
cum stance being generally kuo 
of the ameens would be obedi, 
orders or regard my authority. 1 1 
therefore, consent to the appoL., 
ameens in a manner which would < 
my own authority; more particular, ^ „ v 
is stipulated in the concluding part of the 
seventeenth article of the treaty concluded 
with the British Government in the tape of 
Sir John Shore, that u I shall possess full 
authority over my household affairs, here- 
ditary dominions, my troops and my sub¬ 
jects;” and in the sixth article of the Treaty 
of Cession, it is stated, that the Honourable 
the I5asfc-IndiaCpmpany thereby “ guaran¬ 
tee to me, my heirs and successors; ,the pos¬ 
session of the territories which will remain 
after the territorial cession, together with the 
exercise of mine and their authority within 
the said dominions ; and I engage always to 
advise with, and act in conformity to, the 
counsel of the officers of the said tionoura* 
hie Company*” 

The ameens having proceeded to their 
respective districts, all papers and docu¬ 
ments 
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ing the settlement of the districts, and after 
the settlement is concluded, to transmit all 
the original engagements of the malgoozars, 

' th, cabooleaty mulzammee^ 

with copies of the pat- 
taka which they grant to the presence, f 
the purpose of being recorded, keepir 
copies for their own guidance, and for t 
payments of revenue which are made, to 
grant dakhelahs or receipts under 'their 
seals, that so, if at any future period a 
tebsildar represent to the presence tf ^ 
failure of zemindars in their engagement 
or resistance to the authority of the tebsil- 
dars, requiring troops to coerce them, the 
several engagements of the zemindars, 
which will then be on the records of the 
government, may be ready for your inspec¬ 
tion, and copies of them* with copies of 
the dakhelahs , shall accordingly be sent for 


your perusal, thatWter satisfying yourself 
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: third Article your Excellency has 


and their actual breach of their eng w 
merits, you may take measures for their 
coercion and punishment. 

In the third answer you have stated, that 
he practicability of ascertaining the duty of those ameens will be to require 
revenue and resources of your from the chowdries, canoongoes, and put- 
aud has inquired how this is to be warries, the whole of the revenue papers, 

. . i . : 

-*—I shall issue my orders to the ameens, 

- T -— j~~., agreeably to what you have suggested :■ bur. 

to be the happy result of the I recommend that this measure be ca 

id. into effect by actual measurement c. ...~ 
?:»»»> as piestnoeu by cultivated and waste lands, and of lands 
he capable 
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the scheme or register of the settlement 
for the year now drawing to a close. 
Those papers, after the minutest investiga¬ 
tion which may be practicable, to be trans¬ 
mitted, under the signature of the revenue 
officers, to the presence, when your Excel¬ 
lency and I shall consider them, and be 
enabled to form an accurate judgment, of 
the real resources and assets of every dis¬ 
trict in your dominions. 

- . 

In the fourth article your Excellency has 
desired tne to inform you where intelligent 
and upright men are to be found. 

The absence or deficiency of such men as 
your Excellency has described is, in my 
opinion, alone to be attributed to the un¬ 
happy system of the administration which 
bus long prevailed in your dominions, to 
the instability of employment under your 
government, and to the danger of personal 
dishonour, as well as confiscation of pro- 
property, which attends even temporary 
employment When these obstacles shall 
be happily- removed by the improved sys¬ 
tem of you'r administration, your Excellency 
will find many able and upright natives 
desirous of employment in your service. 

In the provinces which your Excellency 
ceded to the Honourable Company, a majo¬ 
rity, if not the whole, o| the native officers 
employed by the British Government as 
tebsildars, &e., were the subjects of your 
Excellency’s dominions, yet they, having 
entire confidence in the government, per¬ 
formed their duties with diligence, fidelity, 
and zeal, to the advantage and satisfaction 
of their employers. On the same princi¬ 
ple, under au improved system of adminis¬ 
tration for your Excellency’s dominions, 
your Excellency may be perfectly assured, 
that many able and upright men will be 
found to fill those offices under your go¬ 
vernment, and I will cheerfully take it 
upon myself to procure as many as may l>e 
necessary. The proofs of their capacity 

and 
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In the fourth answer you have si 
the deficiency of men of abilities 5*, in 
opinion* alone to be attributed to the ^ 
sent system of the administration in my do¬ 
minions, to the instability of employment 
under my ■ government, and to the danger 
of personal dishonour* &t\ 

I have never broken my engagenients* 
nor retracted my promise in any way so as 
to create want of confidence in thepeople ; 
on ihh contrary* many of the aumUs'nai T fe 
broken their engagements with any govern¬ 
ment, and I have knowingly put up with 
the loss and released them from confine* 
ihentt With regard to those who are still 
confined* I have frequently feejuired thorny 
in the first instance, to liquidate their ar¬ 
rears, agreeably to the Statements prepared 
by iny officers, and afterwards to their own 
statements, giving credit for all their claimsy 
nay* for more than they could justly 
quire ; yet* destitute of sMfne as' well as 
honesty, they still retain the just dties, of 
the sirkar. ' ' ‘ 

You suggest* that such ^meeps as per¬ 
form their duties properly shall hereafter 
be appointed tebsildars; but* in this case* 
if the ameens be previously informed, that 
after ascertaining the juiu tna of their ciakas 
(districts), and transmitting the revenue 
papers for ten years with the wasilbaukee 
accounts of the revenue* they will be ap~ 

E oinxed to tfie office of tehdldar, it is pro-' 
able that, for their, own future advantage* 
they will kjsitpingly ( jtytyjguh 

state 
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ition of the country will, I 
ascertained by the up- 
airmens as 1 have suggested, 
exertions, in the manner 
in my answer to the third 
in obedience to the instructions 
shall furnish. 

"“Ifour " JS^c^il|ebcy has’ stated in the sixth 
article, that when, with my advice, &c. 

The intention which your Excellency has 
declared in this article is highly com¬ 
mendable ; but the views of the British 
Government, as hinted at in the passage of 
the Governor*general's letter, to which 
your Excellency has here referred, and de¬ 
tailed in his Lordship’s instructions to me, 
are still more extensive in tlieir nature, and 
far more beneficial in their consequences, 
than your Excellency would appear to have 
conceived* When a satisfactory settlement 
of yojutf: Excellency’s land revenue shall be 
concluded, and when the appointment of 
cdp&fale tehsildars in all the districts shall 
have taken place, the establishment of an 
efficient police and of a court of justice in 
ead?t zillah will be earnestly recommended 
to your Excellency, as a measure manifestly 
indispensable to give complete effect to the 
salutary arrangements which precede; so 
that a separation and distinction of the 
department of collection of revenue in all 
its branches, from that of the dispensation 
of civil and criminal justice throughout the 
country may take place, that the subjects 
of your Excellency’s government at large 
may have the gates of justice and redress of 
grievances open to them at all times, that 
the band of oppression or extortion in the 
aurnils artd collectors of revenue against the 
landholders and peasantry may be restrain¬ 
ed^ that the just demands of those aumils 
and collectors against the landholders and 

peasantry 
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In the sixth answer you have 

the views of the Britis” 
in * 


* 


hinted at in the Goverr 
to iriy address, &c. 

After the new system of assessment 
administration of the revenue shall be car¬ 
ried into effect, an efficient police and a 
court of justice, as recommended bv the 
Governor-general and by you, shall also be 
established by my orders- 
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I have not heard that seri« 

_,. rrr . do actually exist in a'ny;other 

ot tno^e rnuhajs than Jugdeespore, yet the 
ruinous consequences of the present system 
of farming are equally to be apprehended in 
all of them w hile that system shall prevail r, 
and on this principle it is, that a total change 
of the system has been so earnestly recom¬ 
mended to your Excellency by the Right 
Honourable the Governor-general in Coun¬ 
cil, as absolutely necessary unci' indispensable 
to remedy the evils which exist. That the 
suggested reform will be productive of those 
benefits, will serve to increase your Excel¬ 
lency’s reputation, and greatly tend to the 
increase of your revenue as well as to the 
welfare and prosperity of your subjects, 
cannot reasonably be doubted ; and with 
regard toydur Excellency’s apprehension of 
a breach of your engagements with your 
farmers, it must be sufficient for me to 
remark, that, having originally remonstrated 
against those engagements before they were 
entered into by the farmers, having re- 

g eatedly and earnestly represented to your 
Ixcelleiicy the ruinous consequences which 
they would produce, and the failure of ray 
representations having occasioned the Go- 
verncr-genter-aTs remonstrances on the sub¬ 
ject, it follows that your Excellency’s con¬ 
signment of those muhals under the engage¬ 
ments which are now; referred to was in 
direct opposition to ray advice, and to the 
counsels of the British Government* and 
consequently, that your Excellency’s ad * 
herehce to those engagements, or refusal to 
comply with my suggestions of reform on 
the ground of them, would necessarily now 
imply (which God forbid) a departure from 
your engagements with our Government. 

Under these circumstances, 1 leave it to 
your Excellency to judge which of the .two 

considerations 
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the population of i 
the happiness and \ 
be provided for, t~ 
of revenue to the < Tsivi 
guarded against, and that the revenues 
should yearly increase. If those objects can 
be accomplished by the change of the pre¬ 
sent system it is well, and I have no objecr 
tion whatever. 

With regard to what you have stated, 
that my apprehension of a breach of ray 
engagements, &c. 

Praise be to God, that as yet no breach 
of engagements has ever been committed 
by me, nor can arty take place hereafter. 

1 have not, on the present occasion, done 
any thing unprecedented or new. What I 
have done was in perfect conformity with 
the long-established usage of the country, 
against which no resident at this court had 
ever hitherto remonstrated, and thanks be 
to God that no bad effects have hitherto 
arisen from those measures ; neither would 
any objection have been made in Calcutta 
to those measures if you bad not written on 
the subject; but your representations have, 
of course, occasioned what has happened. 
It matters not. You will now consider me 
as intent on carrying the new system into 
execution. 
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considerations is the most important. A 
departure from engagements with those 
farmers, which were entered into contrary 
to niy advice, or in other words, to the 
terms of your engagements with the Com¬ 
pany, if productive of loss to the farmers 
may very easily be repaired without injury 
to. your’"Excellency’s reputation; whereas 
a breach of your engagements with the 
Company may be productive of the most 
ruinous effects, and an adherence to those 
engagements must be beneficial in every 
point of view. 

Your Excellency has stated in the eighth 
article, that as the Governor-general has 
transmitted particular instructions, &c. 

The Right Honourable the Governor- 
general has left little for me to add to his 
own earnest intercession in behalf of the 
dependents of Almass. 

Your Excellency cannot hut be aware of 
the nature of my original instructions on 
this subject, which were issued on the death 
of Almass, In pursuance of those instruc¬ 
tions, I have repeatedly, and on various 
occasions, had the honour of addressing 
your Excellency in favour of many of the 
dependents of Almass, more particularly 
after the death of RelmnU A\ee Khan, in 
favour of his women, and after the dismis¬ 
sion of Khanazad Khan (Mirza Jan), on 
the subject of the adjustment of his ac-^ 
counts and recovery of his demands from 
subordinate annuls. Your Excellency having 
been pleased to inform me on one of the 
occasions in question, and in answer to my 
earnest representation, that I had nothing 
Whatever to do with the affairs or accounts 
of Mirza Jan, nor any title to address you 
in his behalf, it* became my duty to report 
this discussion to the Right Honourable the 
Governor-general in Council, who has been 
pleased to notice it in his Lordship's letter 
to your Excellency’s address, and not only 
to approve my former representations on 
the subject, but to direct that the discussion 
be now renewed, under the express sanc¬ 
tion of his authority, arid be carried on to 
a satisfactory conclusion, by the equitable 
adjustment of the balances which are claim¬ 
ed from this unfortunate aumilyso as to in¬ 
crease your Excellency's reputation. 

You will, I trust, do me the justice to 
believe, that I am by no means desirous of 

conducing 
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in the eighth article you have requested 
me to furnish you with a statement of the 
demands against Mirza Jan and of the 
several exemptions which he pleads, &c. 

In compliance with the wishes of the 
Right Honourable the Governor-general, 
which it is my duty and my inclination to 
attend to, the troopers and others placed 
over Khanazad Khan have been withdrawn, 
and two chuprassies only are over him. A 
statement of the just balances against him 
shall be sent for your investigation. 
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m APPENDIX TO REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

conducing to your Excellency’s loss in the 
adjustment of accounts with your annuls , 
and my recovery, on a former occasion, by 
your Excellency’s particular desire, of the 
balances which were clue by Altnass, is a 
proof of the sincerity of this assurance. I 
therefore take the liberty of suggesting that 
your Excellency, as on the former occasion, 
will now also be pleased to furnish me with 
a statement of the demands against Mirza 
Jaiij and of the several exemptions which 
he pleads, that I may be enabled to form 
an accurate judgment on the case, and then 
to suggest to your Excellency what may 
appear to be most advisable for the reco¬ 
very of the just dries of the sirKaf, Your 
Excellency may he fully assured, that after 
inspecting the documents which you may 
send to me,and ascertaining the just amount 
of your demands, I shall be ready to sup¬ 
port, those demands with all the influence 
of my authority ; and that, in the case of 
Mirza JSn\s refusal to discharge them. I 
shall myself submit to your Excellency the 
justice and expediency of his renewed and 
still more rigorous confinement. 

The foregoing are my detailed observa¬ 
tions in answer to your Excellency’s re¬ 
marks on the subject of the Governor-gene¬ 
ral’s letter. The concluding paragraph of 
that letter, however, which relates to Tu- 
juimnool Hoosein Khan’s jageer, having 
been passed over by your Excellency in 
silence, and I having in consequence, at our 
last personal interview, not only submitted 
my own sentiments on the subject, but also 
conveyed to you, in explicit though delicate 
terms, the sentiments of surprise and con¬ 
cern with which the Right Honourable the 
Governor-general in Council had heard of 
the violation of rights considered as under 
the guarantee of his Government,! naturally 
expected as the result of those communica¬ 
tions, that your Excellency would have 
ordered Tujummoo] Hoosein Khan to re¬ 
sume the management of his jageer. 
appointed in this expectation, 1 now most 
earnestly request that, from a consideration 
of the extraordinary claims of this family to 
the favour of both states, your Excellency 
will be pleased, without any further delay, 
to reinstate Tojummool Hoosein Khan in 
the unmolested possession of his jageer, as 
an act of justice on the part of your Excel¬ 
lency, which cannot fail to be gratifying to 

the 
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Although no injury nor loss could, in my 
opinion, arise to Tujummool Hoosein Khan 
from committing the management of his 
jageer to an aumil of my selection, yet, w 
compliance with the Goveimor-geueraPs 
desire, the jageer shall be restored to the 
khan. 
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the Right Honourable the Governorgeneral 
in Council in the highest possible degree. 

116* In reply to the resident’s report of his proceedings, he received the commendation 
due to the zeal, judgment, and ability which he had certainly displayed in conducting 
these discussions ; but he was informed, that the satisfaction we derived from the result 
of the negotiation, as far as it had hitherto proceeded, was qualified by the reflection that 
the Vizier’s acquiescence in the main points of the proposed arrangement must be ascribed 
more to the energy and firmness with which the resident had urged them, than to a cor¬ 
dial admission on the part of his Excellency of the expediency of the suggested measures 
and to a sincere desire to carry them into effect. With regard to the specific measures 
recommended by the resident, it was observed to him that we considered them to be 
generally judicious, and the most effectual that could be devised under the disadvantages 
arising from the inherent vices and defects of his .Excellency’s government. That on one 
point alone we entertained considerable doubt; not, however, on the abstract ground of 
expediency, but upon that of public faith, as affected by a resumption of the forms before 
the expiration of the leases, and with or without the consent of the formers.* That we 
were not entirely satisfied of the argument with which the resident met the Vizier^ 
objection, founded on that very ground ; because, admitting even the constructive viola¬ 
tion of his engagements with the Company, which the resident had maintained,! it could 
not be considered to affect the vapdity of a contract between the Vizier and his farmers, 
and that we therefore recommef ded, in all practicable cases, a compromise with the 
farmers, but in none a compulsoiy resumption of the farms. 


117- On the only essential article of the resident’s propositions to which the Vizier had 
ultimately withholden his consent, namely, the resident’s participation in the selection 
and appointment of arneens, it was observed to him, that whatever might be our opinion 
with regard to the importance of this participation, we approved his having yielded the 
point; first, because some doubt might be entertained of the right of the British Govern¬ 
ment to insist upon having a voice in the appointment of the Vizier's officers, even for 
the execution of measures prosecuted under the influence of its counsels; and secondly, 
because the object would in some degree be obtained by the compromise! to which his 
Excellency had assented. The chief secretary’s letter conveying the above, and some 
additional remarks, will be found recorded as per margin.§ 

118. We now proceed to report the substance of the resident’s communication of the 
further progress of his negotiations, from which we had the mortification to find our 
opinion of the Vizier’s real reluctance to the introduction of any effectual reform into the 
system of his administration practically confirmed, 

*119. It is not necessary to follow the further argumentative correspondence between 
the Vizier and the resident with the detail which appeared expedient in reporting the 
discussions antecedent to his Excellency’s acquiescence in the proposed plan of reform. 
It will be sufficient to state in general terms the nature of the objections which the 
Vizier now brought forward against the prosecution of the very measures to which his 
Excellency had given his positive assent. 

120. He stated his conviction of the impracticability of ascertaining the assets and 
resources of his country by the means suggested by the resident, and at all events the 
impossibility of inspecting and deciding on the voluminous documents which, preparatory 
to that object, the arneens were to be instructed to transmit to Lucknow. He expressed 
his apprehension that the operation of the measures in question would throw into dis¬ 
order the districts where at present no disorder existed, and where the revenues were 

collected 


* Vide seventy-fifth paragraph of this despatch, 
j Vide one hundred and thirteenth paragraph of this despatch. 
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collected with regularity. That this effect would be produced by the deputation of 
ameens, because (as his Excellency conceived) their authority would supersede that of 
the auniils. He alleged that the introduction of the new system would not secure the 
accomplishment of one of its principal objects, that of preventing the necessity for the 
frequent employment of the Company’s troops; and maintained, that in the districts 
subject to Mehdee Alee Khan (viz. Khyrabad and Mohmndfe, the northern quarter of 
the Vizier’s dominions), in the districts lately farmed by Mirza Jan, and in the district of 
Earaitch, and other places where no disorders existed, and where the rents were regu¬ 
larly paid, there was no occasion whatever for changing the present system. That the 
flourishing state of those districts implied that the peasantry were perfectly satisfied with 
it, and that a change would only be productive of loss to his government. His Excel¬ 
lency, on these grounds, proposed that the new system should for the present be intro¬ 
duced merely for trial into some one district which might be considered as in the 
greatest disorder; and if the result of this experiment should prove satisfactory, it could 
be introduced into the whole. 

121. The Vizier, in support of what he had stated regarding the practical difficulty of 
carrying into effect the measures proposed by the resident, transmitted to him a repre¬ 
sentation, signed by six of the selected ameens to whom his Excellency had shown a 
copy of their proposed instructions, which representation referred article by article to 
the draft of instructions, specifying such of the duties as the ameens would engage to 
perform, and such of the revenue papers as they would be able to furnish, and stating 
the impracticability of performing the other required duties and of furnishing the 
remaining documents. But with regard to this transaction, the resident stated the 
following singular facts, namely, that from two of those six persons who were formerly 
in his employment while agent to the Governor-general in BundJecund, the resident 
received information that they had been furnished, by the Vizier’s orders, with drafts of 
the above-mentioned representations, which they were required to seal and present to 
his Excellency under pain of his displeasure. 

122. The resident met the objections stated by the Vizier by remarks and explanations 

which were certainly of a nature to satisfy his Excellency’s doubts and apprehensions, 
if such were really entertained by him, or if he had been sincerely desirous of promoting 
the system of reform; but the following passages of his Excellency’s reply to the resi¬ 
dent’s arguments sufficiently demonstrate his total disinclination to the introduction of 
any change. v 

123. To an observation of the resident’s, that his Excellency’s cordial concurrence in 
the propriety of the proposed measures, and his sincere resolution of carrying them into 
complete effect, was all that could possibly be required to ensure advantage and success, 
the Vizier replied as follows : The case is this: that as immediately on the introduc¬ 
tion of the new system, the present settlement of the country must be entirely subverted, 
and no part of it can remain, and consequently the failure of the new system, or the 
delay or impossibility of carrying it into complete effect, must be productive of certain 
loss and injury to me, it follows that a want of attention or diligence on my part to give 
effect to the system in question cannot be supposed. But with regard to a system of 
administration, the adoption and execution of which are extremely difficult and imprac¬ 
ticable, my attention and diligence--must, of course, be totally unavailing. If, on the 
other hand, you will be pleased to suggest such a plan for the introduction and exercise 
of the system as shall be conformable to the terms of the treaty and compatible with the 
perfect exercise of my independent authority, so that no injury nor falling off, the most 
minute, in my authority can be occasioned, nor any the smallest, loss of revenue from 
whatever cause can arise, and you satisfy me as to all those particulars, how then can 
I refuse to comply with and adopt your suggestions?” 

124. Again, in answer to an observation of the resident, that the new system of 
assessment was much milder than the former, and tended evidently to the comfort and 
happiness of the ryots, and to the ease and security of the landholders, the Vizier stated 
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as follows: ic Although the new system appear milder to you, and though it be also my 
wish that this system should be successfully administered, yet the fact is, that the 
talookadars and the whole of the zemindars in my dominions have long been in the 
habit of concealing and withholding the real assets of their lands; and the new system 
being calculated to bring those practices to light, and to expose the real capability of 
each particular estate, it is impossible, in my judgment, to expect that this system 
should be agreeable to them; and, on the contrary, 1 am greatly apprehensive that 
its introduction will cause the zemindars to retire, nor can we possibly expect that it 
will be established in the manner we wish, since it has not yet been properly carried 
into effect in the Honourable Company’s ceded and conquered provinces, although 
upwards of ten years have elapsed since its first introduction into those provinces. Of 
what avail, therefore, will be my cordial concurrence in a business which it is impossible 
or extremely difficult to accomplish ?” 

125. It is worthy of remark, as a singular instance of inconstancy in his Excellency’s 
professions, that the preceding observations were communicated to the resident only 
five days after his receipt of a paper in which his Excellency desires him to ic rest 
assured that he had no hesitation whatever as to the introduction of the system recom¬ 
mended, and that, on the contrary, bis Excellency was zealously employed in putting id 
into a train of execution.” 

126. In the course of these discussions, which were conducted verbally as well as by 
correspondence, ami embraced a great variety of subordinate points, and among others 
a modification of the resident’s proposed instructions to the ameens, the resident pro¬ 
perly intimated to the Vizier, that any further altercation or correspondence regarding 
the excuses, whether valid or frivolous, alleged by the ameens, could tend only to pro¬ 
crastinate the introduction of the salutary system of reform recommended by the 
Governor-general in Council; that not one of those excuses, even admitting their 
validity, was of a nature to preclude the introduction of that system, or to impede its 
progress, in the manner which the British Government desired, namely, to the imme¬ 
diate improvement of the condition of his Excellency’s landholders and peasantry, 
mid to the consequent advantage of the state, as well as to the future increase of its 
revenue; and on these and other grounds, the resident again earnestly recommended to 
his Excellency to despatch the ameens into every district of his dominions without further 
delay, delivering to them, however, the proclamations and instructions in the terms of 
the resident’s original drafts. 

127* The resident observed, that a perpetual or even a decennial settlement of the 
revenue, which would require a minute investigation to ascertain the real assets of the 
h$d not been recommended to his Excellency; that neither was it advisable for 
the present; that, on the contrary, a triennial settlement at a moderate rate of assess¬ 
ment, for the purpose of giving confidence to the zemindars and peasantry, and encou¬ 
raging the cultivation of the soil, was all that had been suggested ; and that, for this 
beneficial purpose, the duties which the six ameens had engaged for (in the repre¬ 
sentation alluded to in the one hundred and twenty-first paragraph), and the documents 
which they had promised to furnish, if executed and prepared with fidelity and zeal 
in the spirit of the proposed instructions, by all the officers whom his Excellency might 
appoint, would be amply sufficient; and that a triennial settlement, proceeding out of 
the labours of the ameens, if concluded agreeably to the resident’s suggestions, would 
fully answer the object proposed by the introduction of the new system in its commence- 
iwefit. ' : ' ’ v ; a^ V£^ ; • V•• 

12S*. The resident’s letter enclosing the correspondence, of which we have briefly 
stated the substance, contained a detailed and a satisfactory explanation on that point 
of his proceedings which had attracted our particular notice, namely, his supposed 
suggestion relative to the resumption of farms before the expiration of the leases, or 
without the consent of the farmers. It appeared, indeed, from the result of the resi¬ 
dent’s inquiries, instituted after his receipt of our remarks on the point in question, 
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that all the' leases in the Vizier’s dominions, with the exception of those of Khvrabad 
and Mohtimdie, which had three years to run, and a few other inconsiderable districts 
undercharge of Mehdee Alee Khan, would actually expire at the close of the current 
year ; and with regard to those which formed exceptions, the resident deemed it his 
duty, in consequence of our remarks, to signify to the Vizier that the introduction of 
the new system of assessment into those particular districts, although expedient in 
the highest degree on general grounds, and for the sake of uniformity in his Excel¬ 
lency’s administration, ought not to take effect but by compromise with the farmer, 
which compromise his Excellency promised to endeavour to settle with Mehdee Alee 
Khan. I' 

129. The resident’s despatch above referred to will be found recorded as per 
margin.* * 

130. From all that had now passed, it was evident, in our opinion, that the Vizier, 
while he admitted the necessity of a reform, because he could neither deny the facts nor 
resist the arguments on which that necessity was founded, and while he acknowledged 
the obligation imposed on him by treaty of executing such reform at the suggestion and 
with the advice of the British Government, did not desire that it should take effect; and 
that under the influence of this disposition, his efforts were employed to render the pro¬ 
posed system abortive, by means consistent with an ostensible solicitude to promote the 
success of it. 

131. We could not but apprehend that the inclination of his Excellency’s mind would 
lead him, and his unlimited means of clandestine influence and control would enable him, 
to realize all the difficulties and impediments which he had represented as opposing the 
practicability of the meditated plan of reform, but which do not really belong to it: that 
he would then be disposed to triumph in the fulfilment of his predictions, to charge the 
British Government, as in fact he actually had charged it, with the pursuit of a chimerical 
system of theoretical improvement, tending only to produce confusion and loss of revenue, 
and to deduce from its failure the practical superiority of that mode of assessment arid 
collection, which having been established from distant times, was, however defective., 
best adapted to the habits and genius of the people, arid best calculated to realize the 
resources of the country. 

132. In truth, those enlarged principles of polity which embrace a consideration for the 
comfort and happiness of the people, which provide for the security of the rights and 
property of the subjects of the realm, for their protection against the abuses of power, 
for the control of injustice and oppression, which reject the allurements of immediate pe¬ 
cuniary advantage in favour of the more distant but solid benefits arising from the purity 
of the administration and the general prosperity of the country, are foreign to the charac¬ 
ter of the Vizier, and adverse to the natural propensities of his mind and disposition. 
From the tenor of the resident’s reports, these propensities appeared to be too firmly 
established to admit of the expectation which Government was willing originally to in¬ 
dulge, that they might be made to yield to the force of argument and reason, addressed 
to an understanding certainly of no ordinary class, and supported by all the influence of 
the British power, the stipulations of treaty, and the present resident’s zealous and able 
agency. 

133. We directed those observations to”be stated to the resident in replying to his last- 
mentioned despatch, intimating to him, at the same time, that the object of stating them 
was not to discourage the continuance of his efforts, but partly to afford him the satisfac¬ 
tion of knowing that we were fully aware of the difficulties which opposed them, and 
would not be disposed to ascribe their too probable failure to any defect of ability or 
exertion on his part, and partly to place him on his guard agaftist those arts, by which 
the just and benevolent intentions of the British Government in urging the reform might 
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be converted into the charge of having occasioned a material defalcation of his Excel¬ 
lency’s revenues, and involved his country in confusion, by effecting the subversion of a 
long-established system of assessment and collection without substituting another, either 
efficient in its operation or adequate to the purposes for which it was proposed. While 
he persevered in his endeavours, therefore, to accomplish at least a partial reform of 
the Vizier’s administration, the resident was instructed to be careful not to suffer the 
effects of his Excellency’s open or clandestine obstruction to be charged upon the inefficacy 
of the system itself} as recommended to his adoption. These instructions, which were 
dated the 21st June, will be found recorded as per margin.* 

134. In his next despatch the resident reported the details of a conference with the 
Vizier to which he had alluded in his preceding letter. On that occasion the resident 
answered categorically, and with much force and justice, every point of the Vizier’s objec¬ 
tions, doubts, and apprehensions; previously noticing, however, his Excellency’s total 
silence on those points at the time when he consented to all the fundamental articles of 
the resident’s propositions, and the consequent inadmissibility of the arguments now 
employed by the Vizier, in a form inconsistent with his previous unqualified assent: an 
assent which, with reference to the positive obligations of treaty to establish an improved 
system of administration, became as binding as the treaty itself, and to which therefore, 
the resident observed, he had a right to insist on his Excellency’s adherence. For the de¬ 
tails of this discussion we refer your Honourable Court to the resident’s despatch recorded 
as per margin.f 

135. Having refuted all the grounds on which his Excellency founded either his avowed 
disinclination to fulfil the engagements to which he had consented on the subject of the 
reform, or the pleas under which he evidently sought to evade the execution of them by 
procrastination, and having drawn from his Excellency a repeated recognition of the 
obligation of those engagements, the resident proceeded to recapitulate each article for his 
Excellency’s reconsideration, connecting each in its turn with one of the four fundamen¬ 
tal principles of reform stated in the Governor-general in Council’s instructions of the 
28th December 1810, viz* :—First, A division and subdivision of his Excellency’s do¬ 
minions into zillahs and rnuhals, with a view to facilitate the adoption of all the subse¬ 
quent arrangements. This preliminary measure his Excellency declared to be totally 
unobjectionable as far as it was practicable, and offered to send his dewan to the resident 
for the purpose of concluding that arrangement. Secondly, The deputation of ameens to 
all the muhals, to investigate the state of tlie country, and to collect revenue documents, 
with a view to the moderate assessment of the lands. To the immediate ami universal 
adoption of this measure his Excellency opposed, as before, his apprehension of general 
disorder in the country by the supersession of all his officers at once, and also his engage¬ 
ments with some farmers who deserved well of his government, and whose districts he 
alleged were in excellent order. 

136: This last objection led to a discussion, in the course of which his Excellency ad¬ 
mitted that almost the whole of the leases were for a single year only, and mentioned the 
death of the farmer of Baraitch, the farm of which district therefore, although it had been 
granted for a term of years, was resumable. The districts of Khyrabad and Mohumdie, 
under Mehdee Alee Indian, he stated, were also farmed for a term of years, as before 
noticed. 

137. The resident gathered from his Excellency’s further remarks, that a moiety, if not 
more, of his Excellency’s dominions was already under the management of amanee aumils, 
or offices corresponding in some degree in their functions with those employed by the British 
Government in similar trusts; and this circumstance suggested a proposal which the resi^ 
dent was about to make for the removal of the Vizier’s apprehensions, when he interrupted 
the resident by stating it himself, namely, that the investigation and collection of revenue 

papers 
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138. The resident then proceeded to state the third and fourth articles of agreement* 
yji%, a provision for a triennial settlement with the landholders, &c. at a moderate rate of 
assessment, under a gradation of engagements for that period, to be guaranteed by the state, 
and ultimately the establishment of a court of justice and efficient police m each zilJah, 
when the settlement of the revenue should be, concluded. 1 o both these articles his Ex¬ 
cellency signified his implicit adherence ; and the conference concluded with a promise, on 
the part of the resident, to submit the heads of it to his Excellency on the same or the 
ensuing day. 

139. This was accordingly done, and that document will be found on record as noted in 
the margin.* Hi§■Excellency, in his reply to that document, still professed his adherence 
to all the articles of agreement, although he declared the tulfiment of them to be dependent 
upon the removal of a few remaining apprehensions, of which, as his Excellency neglected to 
specify them, having referred for a knowledge of them to documents already m possession of 
the resident, the latter desired an explanation. 

140. This correspondence also had reference to other points of detail which it is not 
material..to. notice, with the exception of his Excellency's positive objection to the insertion 
of the words “with the advice and concurrence of the British Government m the procla¬ 
mation proposed by the resident : bis Excellency conceived that the insertion of those 
words would affect his authority, as they implied that the arrangement was adopted under 
the guidance of the British 'Government. The resident deemed their insertion essential, 
with a view to give to the people that confidence which they would derive from the declared 
association of the British Government in the new arrangement; but. finding the Vizier in¬ 
flexible on this point, lie ultimately relinquished it. 

141. The Vizier’s withholding any reply during fifteen days to the resident’s written re¬ 

quest for an explanation of his Excellency’s remaining doubts and apprehensions produced 
a further correspondence, which the resident reported in another despatch recoided as per 
margin.t 1 

142. In consequence of that delay, the resident addressed a letter of remonstrance to the 
Vizier, in which he again called upon his Excellency to fulfil his own positive engagements, 
by immediately transmitting to the resident a sketch of the division and subdivision ot his 
country, by adopting the necessary measures for the collection of the revenue papers and the 
investigation of the "state of the districts, either by deputing arueens, as proposed by the 
resident, or by issuing instructions to the aumils, according to the modified proposal before 
mentioned. 

143. On this occasion the resident, with a view to remove every pretext on the part of 
the Vizier to an immediate fulfilment of his engagements, conceded the points to which his 
Excellency had objected, namely,-—First,, The deputation of new ameens; in lieu of which 
the resident agreed that the investigation of the state of the districts and the collection of 
the revenue papers should be committed to the aumils actually in authority under the new 
character of ameens, and with the benefit of the proclamation and instructions: and. 
Secondly, The insertion of the words “ with the advice and concurrence of the British 
Government ” in the proclamation. 

144. These concessions might certainly have been expected to induce the Vizier to pro¬ 
ceed to the adoption of the measures to which he had given his unqualified assent; but, on 
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145. To this extraordinary document the resident replied in great detail, exposing and 
refuting every plea on which his Excellency had endeavoured to justify his departure from 
his engagements; and on the same occasion, with a view to leave his Excellency no 
shadow of pretext for further delay, the resident entered into a discussion of the evils 
represented by his Excellency to be the necessary consequence of deputing ameens to 
collect materials and pave the way for the future assessment of the lands on moderate 
terms, and under a triennial settlement; evils which, on the present occasion, his Excel¬ 
lency thought proper, in exaggerated language, to describe as being the subversion of his 
authority, the retirement and disaffection of his subjects, general disorder in the country, 
a suspension of the collections, and a total loss of balances. 

146. The resident demonstrated the absurdity of these assumed apprehensions by ad¬ 
verting to the exactly parallel case of the Ceded Provinces, which at the period of the 
cession were in the same state as the reserved dominions, but which were brought into 
their present flourishing condition under the British Government by the very measures 
now recommended to the Vizier, and were by the agency of ameens formerly his Excel- 


147. The resident, in his despatch enclosing copies of the above-mentioned documents, 
stated the following observation relative to the state of the negotiation : a The effect of 
this last letter (meaning that described in the preceding paragraph) remains yet to be 
seen. I cannot relinquish the hope of his Excellency’s being ultimately induced to evince 
a cordial concurrence in the just view s of the government lor his own eminent advan¬ 
tage, as well as the comfort and happiness of his people; and I am further encouraged to 
indulge this expectation, by reflecting that the expiration of the present current Fusly 
year will shortly of itself supersede the existing revenue arrangements, and that as his 
Excellency can scarcely entertain the design of renewing the leases of the farmers in 
direct opposition to the advice of the British Government, as conveyed by the Governor- 
general’s letter, nor can he propose to himself, at any future period, the support of the 
British troops to the exercise of the present system of his administration. He must soon 
see the necessity of adopting the measures of reform, or of sacrificing wantonly a large 
portion of his revenue.’’ 

148. In this expectation, however, the resident was deceived ; and in his next despatch, 
recorded as per margin,* he had occasion to transmit a copy of a letter from the Vizier, 
in which his Excellency asserted that he had never made any positive promises with 
regard* to the introduction of the system of reform recommended by the British Govern¬ 
ment, denied the application of the provisions of the treaty to the measures proposed to 
his adoption, and re-asserting his former refuted pleas and arguments, declared his reso¬ 
lution 
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.50. The arguments which, according to the resident’s report, seemed to prodm 
must impression on the Vizier’s mind, were substantially those to which be adver 
his former despatch, as quoted in the 147th paragraph, and were stated to the Viz 
the following terms, via .“ That a renewal of any of the leases which were now 
to expire, or the consignment of any portion of his dominions to the future .nil, a 
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British army to the present baneful system of assessment and collection, or to any of its 
instruments in the person of his Excellency’s auimls. was totally out of the question ; and 
that, under all those circumstances, it behoved his Excellency to consider under wbat so 
beneficial arrangement as the plan suggested by the British Government the resources 
of his country could be realized, and the internal tranquillity of his dominions secured 
against the probable insurrections of the landholders, the effects of their oppression and 

despair/* G: 

151. A note of these observations his Excellency requested the resident to leave in his 
Hands, promising to make a personal consideration of the subject of them in the course of 
a few days. The resident had accordingly prepared, though not transmitted, a letter 
containing the substance of his verbal remarks and arguments, when he received the 
extraordinary letter from his Excellency already noticed, which however only rendered 
the more necessary the transmission of that which the resident had prepared. 

152. The resident closed bis report upon this unexpected issue of the negotiation.in the 
following terms : u On a retrospect of the whole of the proceedings in this arduous and 
important negotiation, his Excellency the Vice-president in Council will, 1 doubt not, do 
ine the justice to believe that every possible exertion of my judgment and zeal Ifes been 
applied, in the first instance, to prevail on his Excellency the Vizier to acquiesce in the 
salutary arrangements proposed to him by the Right Honourable the Governor-gerlenii in 
Council: that, further, no arguments, which the instructions of the Government suggested, 
or the nature of the case and subsequent occurrences required, has been omitted on rny 
part, with the view and for the purpose of inducing his Excellency to banish his imaginary 
tears and to adhere to his original engagements ; and that, his Excellency’s ultimate denial 
of those engagements, in direct opposition to the terms of a written document authenti ¬ 
cated by a letter under his seal, when every argument and even plausible pretext for fur¬ 
ther delay had been repelled, is a circumstance which I could not have foreseen, and 
which no exertion of my judgment could at any time have enabled me to guard against. 

I am still encouraged to hope for some favourable change in the mind of His Excellency 
the Vizier as the effect of my last letter; and I shall not fail to take advantage of such 
a change, if produced, for the purpbse~ofrenewing the discussion and of prosecuting* it to 
a satisfactory conclusion. . , / •. "G G 

“ A firm and decided refusal of the future assistance of our troops to support the proceed¬ 
ings of the a.umils or coerce defaulting zemindars, must of necessity have the desired effect 
in a very limited time : and a declaration of this resolution on the pari: of the Government, in 
a direct address from the honourable the Vice-president to his Excellency the Vizier, would, 

I humbly conceive, be of use in accelerating the accomplishment of the object.” 

153. From the tenor of these last reports we were finally compelled to entertain a con¬ 
viction of the impracticability of obtaining.the Vizier's concurrence in the system of reform 
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him to adopt it. We could not but be of opinion, therefore,, highly as we approved the 
residents zeal and able exertions, manifested in the conduct of this arduous negotiation, 
that he had ghne too far in declaring to the Vizier a positive resolution, on the part of the 
British Government, to refuse in future the aid of its troops in the suppression of disorders in 
Ills Excellency’s country, although those disorders should be occasioned by the oppressions 
or misconduct of his officers; for the introduction of compulsory measures, as above, explained, 
would entirely change the ground of negotiation, would bring into immediate question the 

S tinuance or dissolution of the relations between the two states as established by treaty ; 

the course of proceeding suggested by the resident appeared to us to be objectionable 
on qther grounds, namely, on the doubt which we entertained of its being supported by the 
laws and principles which regulate the interpretation of treaties. v 

155. In the instructions which on this occasion were issued under our authority to the 
resident, these several points were discussed at great length. Instead of stating the details 
of tl lese discussions in the body of this address, we beg leave to refer your Honourable Court 
to the record of those instructions which will be found on the Consultation noted in the 



ihey wevc"'stated, first, because we deemed it of importance that the resident should be 

g rized of our sentiments on a question affecting the stability of the engagements subsisting 
? een the British Government and the Vizier, and the obligations of public faith; and 
ndly, as being introductory to the resolution which we found ourselves compelled to 
>t, under the certain disappointment of all the resident’s zealous and able efforts to 
accomplish the object of the Governor-general in Council's instructions of the 28th De¬ 
ceit i 10, and under the conviction already stated, that even the Vizier’s acquiescence in 

every pari; of the proposed plan of reform, in the actual temper and disposition of his mind, 
would fail to secure any of the benefits which his cordial adoption of it would unquestionably 
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subversive of the object in view : but that; under the Vizier’s most manifest aversion to 
the change of system, no advantage could be expected to arise from our perseverance. 
That lie had resisted the force of argument, had retracted his own positive engagements, 
and had declined to accept the compromise proposed by himself. That the removal pf 
one objection has been succeeded by another; and finally, the whole course of his 
Excellency's conduct during the negotiation had demonstrated a systematic.;design to 
avoid the adoption of the proposed measures of reform, and warranted a conviction,, 
that if his acquiescence were enforced by menace or by importunity, he would clan¬ 
destinely employ the means within his power of rendering it abortive,. ji f 

165. That the case which, as above cited, the resident had himself described as 

enabling him with confidence to predict the success of the meditated measures of reform 
could not be expected to arise. That in the disposition which his Excellency had so 
unalterably displayed, he might be compelled, but could not be persuaded, “ to fulfil 
his engagements with the resident, and to execute the measures under the constant 
influence of his suggestions,” but that there the effect of compulsion would cease. 
The disposition would be wanting which should lead his Excellency to render the 
resident’s suggestions beneficial, by “ his own correct and unreserved communication 
of the circumstances to which the resident’s advice might be intended to apply i” and 
that disposition would still prevail, which as it bad hitherto led his Excellency to 
obstruct by every species of artifice and evasion the Introduction of the plan of reform, 
would actuate his secret endeavours to demonstrate the justice of his uniform aversion 
to it, by precluding the efficiency of its operation. ’ ' 

166. That unless, therefore, such a change should have occurred in the temper and 

disposition of his Excellency's mind, as to lead him cheerfully to co-operate in the mea¬ 
sures of reform proposed to his adoption, limiting his objections to points of real doubt, 
not raising them, as hitherto, with the secret design of preventing the execution of those 
measures, we must consider a further prosecution of the negotiation to be more than 
useless. ;■ 

167* The next despatch from the resident contained a reply to our instructions oft, he 
6th of July, the substance of which is stated in the one hundred and fifty-third and 
following paragraphs of this address. The resident stated some explanations on two 
points which formed the principal topics of the discussions contained in those instruc¬ 
tions. 

168. We had disputed the justice, on the ground of those principles which regulate 
the interpretation of treaties, of founding a refusal to afford the aid of our troops in 
suppressing disorders in his Excellency's country; that is to say, a refusal to fulfil a 
specific obligation of treaty, on the Vizier's declining to accede to a specific plan of 
reform proposed to him under that article of the treaty of 1801, which imposes on his 
Excellency an obligation to introduce into his country an improved system of adminis¬ 
tration and to conform to the counsels of the British Government; in other words, we 
contended that this refusal on the part of the Vizier could not be deemed such a 
violation of the articles of treaty as to warrant what we could not but consider to fee 
tantamount to a declared dissolution of the alliance. ( 

168 A. The explanations of the resident tended to demonstrate, not that the Vizier had 
violated the treaty by refusing his consent to a specific system of reform recommended 
to him by the British Government, and that the penalty of that violation should justly 
be the withholding the aid of our troops for the suppression of disorders in his country 
(a position which lie never intended to maintain), but that his Excellency had evinced a 
disposition to refuse the fulfilment of a positive obligation of treaty, by abstaining from 
the adoption of any system or measure of reform, which justified the ultimate declaration 
of a refusal of the aid of our troops to the oppressive and arbitrary demands of the 
Vizier’s farmers and annuls^ combined with the exercise of the essential right, of every 
government to investigate and ascertain the justice of the demands which its power 
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tion of the resident’s declaration relative to the future employment of our troops. With¬ 
out disputing the accuracy of the resident’s explanations on that point, it was merely 
observed, that the intent and meaning of the declaration, as. described by the resident, 
required that it should have consisted, not of an indefinite and unqualified refusal of the 
future aid of our troops to support the proceedings of the aumils or coerce the default¬ 
ing zemindars, but of an alleged right of previous investigation, of a right to arbitrate 
the demands which the troops might be called upon to support, and of an intimation of 
the resolution of the British Government to exercise that right on all future occasions 

175 - The case, it was observed, might, be supposed of one or more zemindars in a pro¬ 
vince, driven perhaps to extremity by the injustice or exactions of an annul or farmer 
refusing to pay any portion of the public revenue, assuming an attitude of resistance, 
and preparing - to oppose any attempt on the part of the latter to enforce his demands. 
Such zemindars must then be considered to be in a state rebellion, and under tlw suppo¬ 
sition that the local authority did not possess the power of reducing them to obedience, 
the demand of assistance from the British troops would be authorized by the stipulations 
of the treaty, and the case would require the march of our troops to the scene of these * 
disorders ; not, however, necessarily for the purpose of enforcing the demands of the 
a'umil, but for the preservation of tranquillity in the first instance, and ultimately for the 
enforcement of the demands which, on investigation, might be found to be just, at the 
same time that investigation would be prosecuted in the manner that might be settled 
between the resident and the Vizier. 

176. It was observed that this course of proceeding would obviously require, as the 
alternative of the Vizier’s declining the adoption of any reform, a declaration essentially 
differing from the terms of that which the resident actually conveyed to him, since it 
would require that the right of investigation and arbitration should be asserted and 
recognized in all cases in which the aid of our troops should be demanded. 

177- The resident was directed actually to convey the intimation above described to 
the Vizier, adjusting with him, at the same time, the mode of inquiry to be prosecuted 
for ascertaining the justice of the demands which our troops might be required to 
enforce. ■ ' . ,-’N 


178. The resident was informed, that this instruction was founded on the supposition 
that the Vizier could not be induced cordially to enter into the scheme of reform which 
had been proposed, because that scheme involved an effectual restraint on the oppressions 
and exactions of his Excellency’s officers, and the means of ascertaining the equity of 
their demands on the landholders. But that if the change of disposition adverted to in 
the resident’s last-mentioned despatch should have proved so essential as to lead his 
Excellency to acquiesce in the beneficial arrangements which he had till then resisted, 
the resident would, of course, have prosecuted the negotiation which, by the orders of 
Government of the 6th ultimo, he had been directed to suspend. 

179. With the preceding instrucBons"(which will be found recorded as per margin*) 
e correspondence on the subject of the proposed reform of the Vizier’s administfatioi 


the 


has for the present closed. We learn from the private advices, that on the plea of ill 



Lordship’s return to the Presidency. 
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* r his coercion. Thus the Vizier employs the British troops as the instrument 
e-ex tended exact ions, while their presence, and the knowledge of the obli- 
..,„ r jsed on the British Governineht to suppress disorders within his Excellency’s 
y,, precludes that natural remedy which overstrained and unprotected oppression 
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absolute control of his ExcelleiiCy^ authority, no alternative seems left 
e establishment and exercise of that right of investigation and arbitration which 
ribed in our last instructions to the resident. This course of proceeding, lioweVer, 


only 


I g it to be unobstructed by the perverted interests and artifices of the Vizier, 
wr.y, -Affected to remedy the evils complained of in a very partial degree. The 
sea of a system radically vicious must contitwe to exist, and under the most favourable 
operation of the proposed arrangement, we can only hope, in some cases, to be the 
means of preventing specific acts of injustice, and to avoid the pain and the discredit of 
enforcing exactions by the terror of the British arms. 

Wo liavp Rrr 
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loti. October 1811. 
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of Lord Wiex.iA.vi Bentincs, dated 30th July 1831. 


Durino the last thirty years, the earnest endeavours of the Supreme,Government have 
been tuiceasi'bgly exerted to induce the rulers of Oude to reform tlu:administration of 
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country. It is unnecessary to say, th^.t’btfse endeavours 

- ~ . ., rid entirely unavailing, and it may not be too much to'add, that as 

long as it shall be held to be inconsistent with a rigid adherence to existing treaties, to 
push our (j interference beyond the limits of friendly counsel, or of measures of a merely 
negative character, the task, for the present at least, must be utterly hopeless. Indeed 
it may be asked, what better prospect does the future hold out when the experiment has 
been under trial during the reigns of three successive princes of entirely different cha¬ 
racters, and has been accompanied with the same results and the same failure. 
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As this state of misgoveriiment continues to prevail in a greater ami more aggravated 


degree than in any former period, as will be presently shown, it becomes necessary to con 
sider, whether, under all the circumstances of our position in relation to the state of Oude, 
any justification is to be found, either in the letter or the spirit of our engagements, 
for the forbearance to apply a remedy to evils which by no possibility could have 
existed for so long a period, and to such an extent, except under the safeguard of-,our 
protection and power. It is true that the honourable and much more able persons who 
have preceded me in the government, with th# concurrence also of their council, have 
deemed themselves forbidden, by a strict interpretation of existing treaties, forcibly to 
compel the fulfilment of that stipulation by which the Vizier and his successors have 
bound themselves to introduce u such a system of administration as should be conducive 
to the prosperity of his subjects, and calculated to secure the lives and properties of the 
inhabitants, 0's well as to act according to the advice of the Supreme Government/’ If J 
presume to differ from these high authorities, and to recommend a course of decided and 
peremptory interposition, ay, more consonant to the high obligations imposed upon us, it is 
4 ht that 1 should disclaim all idea or desire of promoting any separate British interest at 
expense of the dignity and comfort of the reigning sovereign of Oude : the policy, on 
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unwilling to suppress, or where a system of internal administration prevails marked by 
such extraordinary cruelty and oppression as to call down universal reprobation. But 
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these sentiments will be further explained in considering the decision of former govern 
meats upon the same question. , 

i shall novV record a memoir submitted to me by the resident at Lucknow, on my march 
to the upper provinces, in which is depicted the actual state of that country 
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arrangement, or stability in the government, oppression and anarchy universally prevail 
tho people have, in consequence, no faith or reliance in their government, and constant 
desertion is going on from the capital and the rest of the kingdom.” “ No revenue 
system on equitable principles can be ever effected by the unaided efforts of the Oude 
government ; constant oppression, and the habitual breach of all contracts, have so com¬ 
pletely destroyed their confidence in their rulers, that they cannot be expected to trust 
them again, while, as they themselves declare, they wop Id agree to pay much Higher 
rents than at present if they were assured that the contracts made with them would not be 
infringed. A minister of Oude knows, with the disadvantages he labours under from Ihjjs 
feeling of distrust and insecurity, that, however honest he may personally be, itIs ihyp^isible 
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themselves be subjected. During the late cold season, hardly a day elapsed that we could 
; hear at Lucknow the fire of artilhai^ at. places which the king’s troops werp besieging, 
or in engagements between them and the zemindars. Now again that the season for opera¬ 
tions has arrived, vffc have hostilities carrying on in the immediate vicinity of the cubital.” 
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“ The inefficiency of the police was never £0 glaring as at present” Tho capital and 



preposterously large? and a considerable portion of it, exceeding in number4B,00Q men, 
with guns, is scattered over the country to strengthen tfie hands of the local officers, ami Lo 
secure the collection of the revenue, yet they are not found sufficient for the duty they have 
to perform.” * *’ ’ ' ’ '' , ' ’* > ^ 
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id report might have received a s 
feelings under which it was written, 
t stations at Cawiip«>r as well as th< 
erent parts of Qude, gave complete con fir r. 

deserted state of one of the finest portions -- T , —. v -.-j 

eel to fertility of soil and goodness of climate, through which, dur... 

1 myself marched from Lucknow to Rohilfeund, afforded' a melancholy proof 
he oppression occasioned by the farming system. Our own collectors and magistrates 
in the districts contiguous to the Oude frontier have made such frequent reports of the in¬ 
cursions of plunderers and dacoits, that, we have been forced to entertain additional bodies 
of horse to preserve tranquillity, and have required the King of Oode to defray the expense. 
Indeed^,in the conference 1 had with the king and his minister, the existence of these dis>- 
jike rtttt rioniarl. tint it ia tint fair to s4»v. that this admission might not have been so 

heaping as much blame as possible 


orders was m t denied ; but it is but (air to @«y 9 that this admission might not 
readily feade, if the minister had not been desirous of heaping as much blat_ „ 
upon the administration of his predecessors in office, one of whom, Moatuinud Doulah, 
v was his great rival. He might not have been unwilling to exhibit, to their utmost extent, 
the difficulties he had to encounter, by way of excusing his future failure or enhancing his 
future success, | ' ;. *f r5i|■; .[k\k \, , 

In Ms memoir, the object of the resident is to show that it is to the suspension o( that 
rigid interference and control over the affairs of Oude, which was stipulated for in the 
treaty of 1801, made by Lord Wellesley, that all this mismanagement is to be attributed, 
and from no other mesisure short of the actual assumption of the government, either 
directly in the substitution of our ow n authority, or indirectly in the nomination of a 
minister, who, as formerly at Hydrabad, shall be solely dependent upon the Government, 
the agent in fact of the resident, that any change can be expected. The considera¬ 
tion of subsequent measures will be hereafter examined. It will be necessary previously 
to review the causes assigned by the resident for this long-continued failure ; and with 
respect to the failure, lie argues, and in my opinion justly argues, that the same effect 
inust continue as long as our guarantee is allowed to neutralize all those principles ot self* 
correction existing in every other independent state. If, while we secure the sovereign 
from all insurrection and aggression from his subjects, however great be his tyranny and 
oppression, and withhold at the same time the only remaining remedy in the efficacious 
interposition of our own power, the case of the Oude people is desperate indeed. Is it 
possible that construction of our obligations can be right which makes our protection 
instrumental to evil alone, and to evil of such enormous magnitude ? 

From the character of the king, the main source of all hopes and fears in a despotic 
state, nothing good is to be expected. Mr. Maddock says ol him, and 1 believe with 
perfect truth, “ His present majesty was bred up among women, and all his ideas are 
effeminate. He has no sound talents, and less habitude for business, and the government 
of his country must devolve upon other hands. But he is extravagant and wasteful in bis 
expenses, and will never be satisfied with any administration that attempts to limit his 
income.,’ 5 Upon the records are certainly to be found reports from the former resident of 
acts of great cruelty and revenge committed under his majesty’s orders; but when at 
Lucknow, I was not satisfied that depravity of this nature could be justly charged to bim. 
Of hjjs extreme weakness there can be no doubt. He must ever be a cypher as to the 
important duties belonging* to a sovereign. He must always be a tool in the hands of 
those who have possession of his mind, and this influence has hitherto been gained by the 
vilest subserviency to all his bad passions. 

The minister is described by the resident “ as being in his heart more decidedly inimical 
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which he amassed in this country, to tb^ 
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1 Honestly, no doubt, entertaining this conviction* the resident, Without any authority from 
the Government, showed himself extremely adverse to the hukeem’s elevation, andileqpJy 
prejudiced, thought he saw in eyery act and measure of the .minister a . systeinufi^lltcsign 
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to oppose the wishes of the British Government and in one instan.ee indeed,, the removal 
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of the ex-minister, he indulged the extravagant belief that the iiukeern entertained the 
idea of resisting by military force the execution of this order of the supreme authority. 

I believe in no such hostility on the part of the minister. He is indisputably one 4 of the 
ablest men in India, and is not surpassed by any other individual, whether Jtjuirofilm or 
native, as a revenue administrator, lie saw from the beginning that ijptlimg would saiisfy 
the resident but the becoming, to use his own words, the King of OuJe, anti jfo thisluferipr 
position it suited neither his ambition nor his interests to submit. My hope has alWays 
been, and is, that, able as he certainly is beyond all other men to reform the administration., 
socordially assisted by a resident, whoseadvice, however firm and decided, shall ihever be 
wanting in conciliation and respect, he will be equally willing to accomplish gr&jit’ 
object: and it must always be moreover recollected, that to a remedy to all the'poirtical 
evils of the state, he lias the additional and more dilficult task of governing an imbecile, 
childish, and capricious monarch. I *••¥••• 
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Speaking of the effects of our guarantee, the resident makes these very judicious remarks t 
u If the people w ere assured that the king would receive no military aid from us, the pro¬ 
bability is that his own attempts to coerce his subjects Would be defied, and every where 
resisted. 1 ’ I’he very arrears into which the army arid other establishments had in the mean 
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time fallen, would under ordinary circumstances, in any government, have brought about 
a revolution, or a change of system ; and here also the sovereign of Oude is, by his con¬ 
nexion with us, placed in a different situation from that of other princes, for it cannot 
be imagined that an army of 60,000 men would Have quietly submitted to remain, some 
a year, some two years and upwards without pay, but from a fear that we should protect 
the king against any serious and general mutiny of the troops to enforce payment of their 
arrears. The most powerful aumils, from the same feeling, evince a degree of subor¬ 
dination and obedience to the government, even to the relinquishment of their offices, 
and the almost certain consequences, loss of liberty, honour, and property, which could 
not be expected from them if they had no other fear but. that of their own government. 
If the state of Oude had no right to our protection, these officers would resist its power 
with every prospect of successand not only could not the government pursue its pre¬ 
sent system of misrule without the understood sanction of our Government, it would shortly 
crumble to pieces, and the aumils, or the leaders of the army, would portion “ out the 
kingdom among themselves. The alliance with us alone enables it to exist, and. to pursue 
a system decidedly detrimental to the prosperity of its subjects.” -“ Yet hitherto w e have 
discharged no one of our duties, and while maintaining and augmenting the power• and 
dignity of the prince, and seem ing him from all aggression, we have neglected the claims 
of the people, and have been instrumental to ri vetting the chains by which they are kept, 
down and prevented from asserting,their own rights, and securing by resistance a better 
government for themselves.” ■ ' -fy""'pwf 

Such are, such have been, and ever will be the evils, as long as the system of double 
government prevailing in Oude continues to be administered upon the present, principles 
the story of to-day is the exact counterpart of that of thirty years ago. in 1799, STi- 
Thomas Mmiro, that able and long-sighted politician, in a letter to the Governor- 
general, strongly objecting (aid how'juSt have his objections proved !j to the establish¬ 
ment of the llajab of Mysore, to whose family uo attachment remained on the part of 
the native^, “ for it has been long despised and forgotten,’’ and urging in preference tlld 
partition'ot Tippoo’s dominions between .the Company and the Nizam, observes, “ There 
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” ysystem is introduced, unless 
will soon bear the marks of 
has long been observed in the 
jilining to be seen in Mysore, 
saved that country from the usual 
;hem have their full operation. He 

_.dy, besides his current revenue, dissipated about 

isure laid up by the late dewan. tie is mean, artful, 
„ c crgel ; he does not take away life, hut lie inflicts the most disgraceful 

mel punishments on men of every rank, at a distance from his capital, where lie 
; it will remain unkuown to Europeans; and though young, he is already detested 
—bjects.” 

if Lord Wellesley did not unfortunately adopt the opinion of Sir Thomas 


Her to the Honourable court, oaceu tue ou 01 Augusv i/w, »» 

ew I have undertaken the protection of his country in consideration of an annual 
subsidy of seven lacs of star pagodas $ but recollecting the inconvenience and eni but i ass- 
uieiits Which '.-have arisen to all parties concerned under the double government and 
.. n■»f|v established in Oude, the Carnatic and lunjore, 1 


conjuwtia^ nr0itirTties unfortunately established-'™- 
resolved Wlestore to the Company the most extensive and indisputable powers ot inter- 
, the internal affairs of Mysore, as well as an unlimited right of assuming the 
’country, &c.” 
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tantamount, to it in effect, the stipulation, " That while «, 
guaranteed to the \izier, - his heirs and successors, the possession of t 
remain to his Excellency after the territorial cession, together with 
their authority ” (the force of the latter expression I do not exact* 
said dominions, his Excellency, on the other hand, -engages to 
administration, &c., and will always advise with and act in 
the officers oi* the Honourable Company.’ 3 

1 he historiah, Mr. Mill, justly enough remarks, “ No dominion can be more comj 
that which provides for a perpetual conformity to one’s counsel, that is, one’s will.’’ * 
not the means of referring to Lord Wellesley’s despatches, to know precisely in what relation 
his Lordship intended that the Vizier and the resident should stand for the future to each 
other ; but the inference is clear, that the whole power of the state was to be transferred to 
the resident, the nominal sovereignty only being left w ith the Vizier. 

Art opinion ot Sir Thomas Munro’s, written in 1817, upon this kind of arrangement, is 
worthy of being transcribed:—A subsidiary force would fye a most useful establishment, if 
it could be directed to the support of our ascendancy, without nourishing all the vices of 
a baa government; but this seems to be almost impossible. Xhe only" Way in which this 
object has ever in any degree been attained, is by the appointment of adewan ; this measure 
is no doubt liable to numerous objections, but still it is the only one by which amends can 
be made to the people of the country for the miseries brought upon them by the subsidiary 
force, in giving stability to a vicious government. The great difficulty ” (Sir Thomas would 
better have said the impossibility) “is to prevent the prince from counteracting the deman, 
and the resident from meddling too muck ; but when this is avoided, the dewari may be 
made a most useful instrument of government.” 4 ; . ■ 

During the remainder ol Lord Wellesley’s government, it does not appear that much 
progress was made in the work of improvement. I perceive that in 1802 plans were brought 
tor ward tor a better judicial administration and revenue system, but the Governor-^en^aTs 
attention being drawn to the more important subjects of a war with Seindiah and the Mahrattas, 
and not wholly unoccupied, perhaps, Withjfhe discussions in England upon his various poli- 
tical measures, all minor questions seemed to have been overlooked. It may however be 
right to remark, that in November 1803 the home authorities declared their entire appro¬ 
bation of the late transactions with the Vizier; " the stipulation of the treaty heir® calcu¬ 
lated to improve and secure the interests of the Vizier as well as those of the 'Company, aW 
to provide more effectually hereafter for the good government of Oude, and consequently 
for the happiness of its inhabitants.” if ^ J 

It is impossible to suppose that it could be any part of the comprehensive and decisive 
policy of the Marquis Wellesley, or of the home authorities, to allow one of the principal 
parts of this treaty to remain a dead letter, that they merely cared for the pecuniary benefit 
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The despatch fromthe secretary to government to the resident, dated the 11th, of July 
1811, coauiiuiucatirig' this resolution, contains a very v able expose of the law and principles 



• The subject however of reform was hot abandoned by Lord IViinfco ; on the,£d ofJijly 
1813 a letter was addressed by his lordship to the V i which expbMiiiationMs 
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Lord Hastings succeeded to the Supr 

reform continued to be urged on the Vizier, but with the same unavailing- success. In the 
letter to the resident, dated 25th of March 1814, the Governor-general' laments the per 
verse and unenlivened policy which induces the Vi?ier to reject'that- system of admini- 
st ration recomrneiicitkl to ms adoptioi 
to Excellency in Council, that under 
alliance we are* on titled to proceed 


i expect mat me British (gcovemment, by whatever hands admjiiis- 
the performance of its doty, however, painful it may be to dis- 
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led to the Supreme Government in October 1813. The measure of 


conclusion appears to the Governor-general in Council to be inevitable, namely, that the 
specific plan, oi reform proposed to the Vizier by Lord Minto must be reliifeuished or 
insisted on as- the alternative of a resolulion on our part, which would amount to a disso- 
iution ol tne existing relations petween the two states/* 

The Vizier, Saadut Alee, died bn the 11th of July 1814. % ■ ' " 

His successor soon after his accession promised to comply with the so often repeated 
Z ,!f f?- u F en ? e Government ;• W-nV.oo very great distance of time, the hopes held 
out piovecl entirely delusive; and though during the reign of that, monarch, as well as of his 
present majesty, the same remonstrances and demands have been coritinually renewed, not 
the slightest improvement has taken place in any branch of the administration. A* 

Lord Hastings visited Lucknow in 1815 ; the war with Nepaul and the Mabrattas was 
then going on, and very serious emharassment was experienced in raising the funds to 
meet the heavy .demands of military operations; recourse was had to loans from our 
•djflerent allies; and after much reluctance on his part, two crores were advanced bv tike 
} izier, to the hope, no doubt, of purchasing an exemption from all further importunity 
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! conclude this narrative of the various proceedings and 
K “ Mne of policy pursued by preceding governments, with 
able Court respecting the state of Glide. 

lonourable Court entire approved of the principles upon 
d Hastings considered themselves precluded from interfering, 
ibject of reform, and down to tlfe presept moment no sanction 
re of compulsion to attain this object. 

Court, while, as is most just and becoming, the 

-h in the smallest degree on the independence 

ternal administration, or to commit any act 
the semblance of taking advantage of his weakness, yet the utmost 
expressed to put an end to this state of tilings, and a doubt escapes whether 
, ..pie so long acted upon had not failed. 

In a despatch from the Court to Bengal, dated the 28th of November 1821, in remark¬ 
ing an apparent contradiction in the policy observed by Lord Hasting towards the King 
of Oxide,and the Nizam, they state, in reference to the former system of forbearance and 
nbn-iuterference, “ But adverting to. the frequent instances reported by the resident at 
Lucknow, of Company’s troops employed in coercing the Vizier’s refractory zemindars, 
&c,, we cannot but douht whether the Governor-general’s other object has been ob¬ 
tained, namely, thathy allowing freedom of action to the legitimate power of the state, 
qftr oily might be taught to manage his territories with benefit to his people, and with an 
exoneration of the British Government from the odium which attached to it as the source oj 
the existing.evils.” 

In their despatch, dated 9th November 1825,-the Court observe (paragraph 153), 
“The correspondence before us presents a truly deplorable picture of the condition of 
the territories under the government of the King of Oude, and gives us strong reason 
to apprehend that the services of our troops have been too frequently employed, not to 
suppress disorder , but to perpetuate it by supporting oppression . 

The Court here ascribe the mischief to the employment heretofore of British troops 
in the collection of the revenue, and in the destruction of the forts, the consequences of 
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persuasion to engage the King-of ()ude to'adoptC'' But they : ^tp|Jba4ie tiljAc fltra|irtte- 
mmeed any more decided course of proceeding* which a passage in. some instructions,sent 
to the resident Mr, Ricketts, seieoied to Indicate. '•' Ah-ukeryfri wnrselof, -.procee’ding was 
.adverted to .in g$go the King (>f..,QndeMknj : ld faihto^act ;!iip';tp hi$ prc^fi^sloios|-add:;,com^ 
bining this expression with-fthe desjYfc to prevail,. upon tljie lei jig to aflpw the eaiploymfent 
of British officers itribe revenueactoniistratioa, the Court observe-:f* ft/tes 1 ; 0c.Surrfed to 
u$ as possible that you . May lmve;;CbitteMpttUC(J' th$ authoritative■. Interposition of that 
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agency., as .the ulterior bourse to,bp resorted to .in the, ease ppposnd^- .f They -then say 
that this would, uot be in accordance witty the treaty*. Which stipulates that the reform 
shall be carried into effect by the tdhg> own officers,. and they conclude: ^ Rather, how¬ 
ever, than incur the hazard and Odium of a rupture with the King*- of Chide,. w & : should 
greatly- prefer your acquifeciug in his. propositions, however .defective aud trust to the 
zeal of. the agent to point oat any evils apparent in,the ■practica.l-application- of.^ie:'kmg ? s 
p\mr . ;r ,: r . ;■ 

fh the despatch, of the Court, dated the'1st of 0<*;.itob'er.• J828, ; thfe' disb'rganijieti.state-df-B 
Oude, and the deep responsibility incurred by the Brkmh Governmentiin consequence o£ 
such sanctioned misrule, are again most strongly and' truly.,stated r f ¥'ou have been 
apprized- in a former communication of the deep itiipre&$k>n which had b;eeii made upon 
our minds by What we had learned from your correspondeitce, and from your proceed¬ 
ings with respect to the misgpvernment, and disoigatiized condition of theOuile territory, 
and the conviction we entertained of the necessity of a reform' in the admiri1$ r 

tratiou. of that eoupiry y on this -shbject it-is scarcely, nece'^afy tb 'assure typp that• but; 
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15 : <6 \Yc should delude ourselves were we to suppose 
depicted* the Britifeh Governrnent ; is dn 1 ' degree 




PPPHII^IPPPPIPIHPPPPPPI ^ - ubjugated by forc^V disabled from 

future resistance by the demolition of their forts, subjected .to all miuiti.er of extorddrt 
and oppressionvarid finally, in tod many insttt« ; ces, : ‘ekpeikNl from their possession^iind 

driven/’ by- |r^fl ^ • • • • J Mr W( 

unw( 
tha 

continue.** Again, in paragraph 15: 

' that for the state of things tints 
responsible, or that i 
probptlv 

although attained as great U height, it could not have betn of equal 

duration. ■ The subversion of the government by which it was prodtteed dr tolerated, and 
i!ie substitution of a more vigorous andprobably more moderate nde, would have been the 
speedij result . It is the liritish Government which, by a systematic suppre$$i<$i ‘rtf' all 
attempts at resistance , has prolonged, to the..present time a state- of disorgammtim r which 
can nowhere attain permanence except where the short-sightedness vmd rapacity of ■a 
semi- barbarous government is armed with the milUary sire}iglh.af p civilized one-X 
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which its co-operstion has dilreaiiy occasioned ( ami if, as appeal's too pfohablt*, there hfr' 
mo jtiope txf introducing any substantial intppvemeht with the volunfsity consent of the 
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protecting power is admitted by ... . CT . . 

cause, appears to my humble reason to be irreconcilable to humanity, justice, and every 
obligation pi' ppblie duty. It seem? to have been the inclination to view Lord Wellesley’s 
treaty as. an arbitrary measure, anti the condition by which the Vizier bound himseli not 
to misgovern and oppress bis people as having no validity, and not intended to have any, 
byth t conitacting partes : I know not what Lord Wellesley may h^ve said or may have 
to say in his oivn behalf Upon this point; but we have his recorded opinion, that in his 
time the misrule was so great as to be incurable by any measure short, of the assumption 
of the gqverinnentjand if hjs opinion concurred with that of every other authority who 
has Written upon this subject, that the British- Government was responsible for the con- 
sequences* I cannot imagine it not to have been his intention to have compelled the Vizier 
to perform his engagements ; without such intention, why introduce at all into the treaty 
a most objectionable stipulation of this kind* which* with respect to the Vizier, lowered 










unnecessarily his dignity and independence m t% °yes of the world, and placed the 
British Government in this awkward dilemma 5j iat either they must be considered 
as parties fo the Vizier's bad government, “ °f posing his measures* to have it 
publicly appear that their counsel and auth^ ri ,ft r -been treated with disregard and 
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Lord Hastings adverts to the a heavily’ 1 rel hetant assen*, 1 which Saadufc Alee gave to 
the cession of a large portion; of his territory’ m commutation or the pecuniary contribu¬ 
tion tor our subsidiary force, and of the ass 5, |’*} nce wnic h he obtained in return ot the 
independent exercise’of his authority within y )S reserved dominions* 
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same 'whether Lord Wellesley’s treaty had been made or not, while the stipulation, by 
which the Vizier bound 'himself not to oppress his peopfc, takes away from him all excuse 
for liis own mismanagement, and all pretext for complaining of our interposition. 

With the strong conviction that, it is the bounden duty of the British Government to-put 
an end to this cruel state of oppression and misgovermnent in Oude; with an equally 
strong cbnvietion, confirmed by the experience of thirty years, that advice, remonstrances, 
and measures merely negative will avail nothing, and that the arm of power forcibly in¬ 
terposed will alone effect this object, I humbly advise and recommend that the sanction 
of the home authorities may be given for this purpose. 

This being my decided opinion, I thought it my duty, ait a personal interview which I 
had with the King of Oude at Lucknow, at which his h minister was present,, to represent 
to his majesty the state of disorder yyhicli I had found to prevail; the incompatibility of 
such a state of things with the welfare and prosperity of his dominions, with the order and 
tranquillity of our contiguous provinces, and with the provisions of the treaty of 1801. 
I represented the little hope of any improvement that I could be authorised to entertain* 
after the total failure of the advice and remonstrances which had been made so repeatedly 
to his majesty both by my predecessor and myself It was any duty to state to his majesty 
my decided opinion, that the British Government could not permit this state of anarchy 
to continue, and that misrule had reached that extremity of evil when the British.Govern¬ 
ment. was bound, both from necessity and duty, to interpose its authority; arid link I 
thought it right to declare to his majesty beforehand, that the opinion I should otter to the 
home authorities would be* that unless a decided reform in the administration should take 
place, there would be no other remedy left, except in the direct assumption of the ma¬ 
nagement of the Oude territories by the British Government. 

I have the honour to lay before 1K >ard, copies of my conversation with the king, and 
of his written reply. ; ' 

The grounds of my opinion res- upon th e acknowledged excessive misgovermnent and 
ppression existing i r ^*ngd jni °* Otf'ide, and upon the broad principle, that as the 
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fear : but should circumstances, either or intei. na j or external commotion, occupy our troops 
elsewhere, it is quite evident that very seriotiv fncoiivehien.ee and even danger might be 
apprehended from this large armed multitude consisting of the finest men in India, and 
little controdable by their own government, -f the check of our power were removed. 11 
must not b e forgotten that the warlike H-phil j llSj ever ready to join any standard of revolt, 
are immediately contiguous to the Oude trot ltiei% 

It may he asked of me—And when you l iave assumed the management, how is it to 
be conflicted, and how long retained ? I hbobld answer, That acting in the character 
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■ather of Tschoolmaster and dictator, than of the minister of a friendly power 
:6-»nize the independence of its ally. The immense extent ol jurisdiction 
i resident at Lucknow within the town itself, the actual residence ot the 
ally incompatible with the royal dignity and authority, is 


rarnount power, wnen me vnw uueresis w v " v •.: o~ 

md of humanity, imperatively demanded it. It is to the first description ot med 
•ird interference, find the mischiefs of the double governments which have been so oiten 
described, that I feel so much adverse. If the political agents for the most part were 
altogether removed, 1 believe it would be for the comfort of the sovereign, for the advao- 
tage'of good government, and for the real interests of both states. This measure is os 
course not possible where we have our subsidiary forces, and where there are large col¬ 
lections of European officers, whose conduct it is necessary to control. But in the minor 
states in which this measure has been carried into effect, the best consequences appeal 
Iff me to have accrued. It is impossible that this imperium in imperio can ever oe suc¬ 
cessful ; it is directly opposed to every feeling and passion ol human nature, it the 
dewan is the creature of the resident, the prince, as Sir lhomas Munro observes, will 
necessarily counteract his own minister. If, on the other hand, as it has Irequently hap¬ 
pened, the minister is supported by the prince but not by the resident, the^influence of 
the latter is immediately courted by the faction in opposition, and his intentions and 
conduct are, contrary to his own will, often misrepresented for party purposes. Again, 
it often happens that an administration offensive to the people draws, or pretends to draw, 
a sanction to its proceedings from the support of the British authority. 
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dally among the Mussulmans, have that high moral feeling which should teach them to 
consider the welfare and happiness of the people as their paramount duty ; they have no 
education, they are surrounded from their infancy by flatterers and self-interested coim- 
, rs , who are always exalting their consequence and dignity, and endeavouring to 
maintain the favour of the prince by administering to all lus bad passions. 1 lie Jecurit^ 
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ent, and oppose* 
he object of the Britis 
l. His temper was soured by the perpe- 
udered, and his rule, though vigorous and efficient,., was disfi- 
r ‘ rir ’ ,f ' T The accumulation of wealth seemed to be bis master 
4 . have been subservient to his ambitious projects, had 
y of putting them in practice. Under a prince of hb 
at country would have been better managed had he been 
inally, independent of our control in the details of 
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verv different character, Lord Hastings, 
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ce^uncontrolled in the management of his country; and the controlling influence 
it w^s in consequence diminished. But the good effects which might have 
1 from such a change of policy under Saadut All Khan, could not result from 
?asure under Ghatfee-ood-Deen; he was a weak prince, and having given up his 
authority into the hands of a favourite, that individual alone reaped any benefit from the 
slackening pf his master’s shackles. U nder circumstances where the control of the resident 


would have been peculiarly; salutary, when indeed it was indispensable to prevent a 
minister like Aga Meet from squandering as he did the resources of the state on his own 
private asmisemeats, that control was withdrawn; and as the minister under the change 
of system lelt his strength and security to consist, not in our favour and approbation of his 
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cause thsy would have interfered with his own emoluments. Self-interest was the prin¬ 
ciple of his rule, and the benefit of his sovereign were as little regarded by him as the 
pleasure and the advice of the British Government ; no single advantage that I am aware 
of arose from his emancipation from the control of British influence." On the contrary, 
there is every reason to believe that if the treaty of Lord Wellesley had been enforced, 
and it was well calculated to correct the evils of such a regime, every object of British 
policy would have been attained ; and the minister would have been restrained from 
usurping, not only the power, bu t the greater portion of the income of Ins sovereign. In 
the present reign the administration has become still more vicious, and the want of some 
corrept-ive influence has been more severely felt. The state of the country «iay be j udged 
from too annexed memorandum on the subject, and the character of the ruling prince is 
well known to Government. His present majesty was bred up among women, and all his 
as are effeminate; he has no sound talents, and less habitude for business ; and the 
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government of his country must devolve into other hands. But he is wasteful ar 
vagant in his expenses, and will never be satisfied with any administration that 
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ary relief “must at len^ „ 
sters that have held office 
vhe resident. They have had oin^ w v;u 
favourites have been placed in all situations 
~ -----— of the government has been actuated by 

f randizement. In the rftean time the country has been goi 
er, arrangement) or stability in the government* opprei 
prevail. The people have in consequence no faith in and 
inent, and constant desertion of the inhabitants is going on from the 
ot the kingdom/* It. is my opinion* that matters would never have at 
condition* if the British Government had continued to exercise f.__ 
government of Otide which it is by treaty authorized to assume. The min 
late king would then not only have consulted the British Government* but 1 
felt that his only security lay in governing so as to gain its approbation, lie mus 
restrained his own exorbitant rapacity and extravagance, and introduced such a j 
of administration as would conduce to the general prosperity of the country. We shi 
have seen the farming system generally abolished, and an equitable assessment for 
of years substituted in its place; while an efficient judicial system would have be 
forced, and the police of Oude would have been put on a proper footing. Under weak 
and indolent princes, like the late and the present king, when the minister must be the 
master, we can have no hold and no check upon him if we refrain from interfering to 
secure the appointment of a proper person, and from exercising a certain contro 
his proceedings. The prince is responsible to the Supreme Government for 
government of his country, while the minister, the virtual sovereign, is a 
irresponsible under our present system ; and while the British Government is oouna to 
ensure the due administration of the affairs of this state, we debar ourselves of the only 
legitimate means whereby \ye might always secure a good government for the people of 
Oude. If the.king were himself an efficient ruler, there would be less reason for us to 
interfere in the appointment of his minister; it would be unwise to do so. But where 
every thing depends upon the character of the person to be selected, the selection ought 
not to rest with a weak, capricious monarch ; and though it would be comparatively un¬ 
important whether the minister under a competent sovereign were well or ill-disposed to 
the British Government, and willing or not to forward its views of policy for the govern¬ 
ment of the country, it is in vain to expect that our objects can be attained through an 
absolute minister, altogether independent of our authority, in whose appointment or dis¬ 
missal from office we scrupulously abstain from interference, who has consequently no obli- 
gation and no fear ot our resentment, and may happen to owe his elevation or continuance 
in office to his professed enmity to our rule. It is well known to be my opinion, that the 
individual who at present aspires to the neabut, and who has virtually directed all the 
king s proceedings, and all. the measures of his government for some months, is in his heart 
more decidedly inimical to us than eetdd/possibly be expected in a person vVho has feo long 
enjoyed the benefits of our protection, and who owes, if not his existence, the preservation 
of an immense fortune which he amassed in this country to the asylum which has been 
afforded to him in the British territory. My sentiments regarding him, as expressed at 
the tune when his return to Lucknow was in agitation, remain unaltered ; and I am still 
of opinion, that with our previous knowledge of his character, we should either have per¬ 
sisted 
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wertess for uH good purposes, without the acknowledged sanction and co-(iperation of 
? resident; and the reason is pbyious: no class of people can place confidence m the 
t jmumencp of their power while it depends only on the caprice of a prince, of whose 
weak and vacillating disposition they are al] aware at this moment. The king could not 
disband tiny considerable portion of his army, unless the measure was known to be sane- 
lipped by the British Government, without the almost certain risk .of serious mutiny and 
disorder ; much less will he ever he able to effect a radical reform in his territorial 
administration without the aid and guarantee of the resident. The zemindars and other 
landholders have, no faith, no confidence in his majesty’s government, or in the verbal 
or Hwitten agreements of his local officers; those who are strong set his authority at 
defiance, and protect themselves by force from the aggressions and exactions of his 
annuls; while the weaker combat the system under which they suffer bv fraud and 
stealth, and when sorely oppressed betake themselves to flight, and endeavour to 
iitdenvnUy themselves for the loss of their houses and their property by recourse to 
robbery and plunder. From all that I can ascertain of the state of Dude, 1 feel con¬ 
vinced that no revenue system on equitable principles can ever be effected by the 
unaided efforts of the .Oude government. Constant oppression, and the habitual breach 
of (dl contracts with the people, have so completely destroyed their confidence in their 
riders; that they cannot be expected to trust them again; while, as they themselves 
declare, they would agree to pay much higher rents than at present, and would apply 
themselves to the cultivation of their lands, in the fullest security that the contracts 
made with them up bid not be infringed if those contracts were only guaranteed by a 
British officer. .A ininister of Oude knows well the disadvantages he labours uniter 
from this feeling of distrust and insecurity, and it would be impossible for birn, however 
honest and well-disposed lie may personally be, to prevent those employed under him in 
tfie*collection of the revenue from following the rack-renting, oppressive system, 
which alone can render their appointments profitable to themselves, or enable them to 
meet the probable exactions to which they may themselves be subjected. At this 
moment several of the an in its to whom the collection of the revenues has been 
intrusted, can find no banker who will become security for the amount they have 
engage'] to pay, and the ministry has found it necessary to surround the revenue farmer 
with a military force, under an officer appointed to watch and control him, in order to 
prevent his embezzlement of the rentswhich may pass through his hands. In such a, 
state of things, and when such expedients are judged necessary, no mutual confidence 
can exist between the government and the collector, or between the collector and the 
people. The whole'..frame. of government becomes disorganized, and the subjects 
learn to withhold payment of the dues of the state till they are extorted from them by 
force. ■ 

During the last cold season, hardly a day elapsed that we could not hear at Lucknow 
the fire of artillery at places which the king’s troops were besieging, or in engagements 
between them and the zemindars. Now again that, the season for operations has 
arrived, we have hostilities carrying on in the immediate vicinity of the capital. At one 
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of Seodeen, who was lately surprised and taken prisoner, the authority of government 
has, generally speaking, received no accession of strength; and in the .district of 
Mohumdee, farmed nominally to a nephew of Hukeern Mehdee, but in reality to him¬ 
self, a more general combination of the insurgent zemindars to oppose his rule has 
lately been organized than was ever before known. He will probably be able to collect 
little revenue without fighting for it, and when this spirit of opposition is thus boldly 
evinced against a person who wields the whole military power of the state, the disposi¬ 
tion of the people in other districts will not be more peaceable or submissive. Sonic of 
the most powerful annuls, whether bribed to connivance at the usurpations of the 
zemindars, or conscious of their own weakness and inability to coerce them, seem willing 
to abstain from interfering with them, and allow them to assume and exercise the 
power and privileges of petty princes in the land over which they rule, to make war 
upon one another, and not unfrequently to lay the unprotected villages in their vicinity 
under contribution. 

The British Government enjoins its resident to avoid scrupulously all interference in 
the details of the administration; while that of Oude, conscious of its weakness, is ever 
anxious for his support and countenance in any measure that it desires to accomplish. 
It is the opinion of every man who is. called to administer the affairs of this kingdom, 
that his plans cannot succeed without the previous sanction of the resident; and he is 
constantly endeavouring to obtain from tlmt officer, by indirect means, the assistance 
and advice which he finds necessary to strengthen his own hands : and in this 
anomalous state of things must often make use of the name and authority of the resident 
for the accomplishment of objects which, if that officer’s right to counsel and interfere 
were openly avowed, lie would hesitate to approve or sanction. The resident cannot 
enter into the merits of the question which he is precluded from investigating, and of 
which he hears only one side; and his advice, if under such circumstances lie ventures 
to give it, can be regarded only as that of a private Individual. For myself, I rarely 
give any opinion.on points submitted to me, because I am not master of the subject, 
and can only recommend the government to do that which.appeurs to them best; and 
while the ministry complain of my apathy and backwardness to co-operate with them, 
they make use of my name to sanction their proceedings as boldly as if their measures 
had actually been framed in concert with me. The late minister, Moatumud-ood* 
Dowlah, from long possession o£jn>wer, was so firmly established, that he must have 
stood less in need of this fictitious support to bis administration ; but it is his decided 
opinion that the removal of the controlling influence of the resident over the affairs of 
this government in the time of Lord Hastings was the greatest misfortune that it could 
have sustained. Fuzl Ali, Ramdial, and Akbar All, were utterly unable to govern for 
want of this influence; and I fancy Mebudee Ali Khan is fully sensible how weak and 
inefficient his rule must be unsupported by the British Government. While therefore, 
from principle and policy, and a wish to leave the sovereign uncontrolled and unshackled 
in the measures of his government, we endeavour to refrain from taking any part in the 
administration, the ministry, in want of that support which we withhold, would fain 
persuade us against our inclination to resume the position which, according to the 

treaty 





expected, a ti 
himself so 


3 , would be the objects of their government; s 
of talent and energy, such for instance as Hakeem JL_ 

/ established in power, and had brought his master to a s_ 

lute dependence uponhidu as Mdatumud-ood-Dowlah' had done with the late__ 

might follow without fear of offending his master any course of policy which he approved, 
he becomes"absolute ; and though the king and the kingdom have preserved their indepen¬ 
dence of foreign control, they will have fallen into the grasp of a domestic despot, who may 
convert the resources of the country into a source of private emolument to himself, and 
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country: how irnich more beneficial would it be that such a minister should be hiic 
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at; instead of sacrificing the country for his own private emolument, and rejecting evei v 
r rdject for reform, he would have courted our approbation, and entered cordially into our 
for the benefit of the state. Excepting the loans that in his time we obtained from 
this state, no object in which the British Government was much interested was gained 
through him ; and even with respect to the money which was lent to us, a large portion of 


it was only transferred from the king\s treasury to ours, there to remain for tlw minister’s 




perpetual benefit; 

The character of the present is far inferior to that of the late king, and the country is in 
J.hiore disastrous state now than it was at any period of Ghazee-ood-Deen s reign. Though 
scarcely two-thirds of the revenue can be collected,* the royal establishments are infinitely 
more expensive than at any former period, and while the king remains uncontrolled they 
will continue to increase. If we maintain our present system of non-interference, his minister 
niust either retain his favour by furnishing him with funds for all his extravagancies, or 
must reduce him, by intoxication and other means, to such a state of utter imbecility, that 
jjp will he able to rule independently of his master. It would be vain to expect that either 


or a minister in the circumstances I have described, will feel afiy pride or 
ambition for the good government of the country beyond what may be consistent with their 
desire to raise the revenue ; and what minister, in such circumstances, will forego the 
immense advantages that the present system of venality and corruption hold out to him ? It 
*’4 at the present day require the exertion of the greatest talent and perseverance in a 
— 1 T 0 nefipent prince to effect a thorough reform in the corrupt and vicious system 
trails, and has been strengthened and confirmed by many years of misrule. Where 
there is neither the wish, nor perhaps the power to correct the abuses of the government. 
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the present System must of necessity continue in force, and, the evils to which it gives birth 
must go on increasing, till ruin and bankruptcy fall upon a state, which in hoaixled wealth 
was a few years ago the richest in Asia. The disorder and misrule tliafc prevail in ,Quc.e 
have been depicted ill such strong colours for a series of years, that, one would naturally 
conclude the descriptions of them exaggerated, as it appears impossible that such a state ot 
things could have existed for a number of years without bringing on a crisjs that vyonld 
have worked put a remedy for the evils complained of ; and one might be inclined to think 
the present system less objectionable and prejudicial than it appears to he, from a knowledge 
that it has lasted so long without, ending in total ruin and the downfall of the government. 
But. the evils complained of have not been always stationary The m which the.v 
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But the evils complained ot nave not peeu always au*wiM«uv. The degrees in which they 
have been felt have fluctuated, and the utmost misrule and disorder that have at any tune 
prevailed may have been partial and not general at one time throughout the kingdom. 
Certain it is, that flourishing districts have been, under tyrannical and rapacious annuls, 
so completely devastated in a few years as to be left almost uninhabited, and have at a sub¬ 
sequentperiod, under milder and better management, been restored to prosperity. -Hie 
agricultural population may be considered as a machine of wonderful elasticity, foi: however 
they may bo wronged and oppressed, and even when deprived of their all, and forced to 
desert their villages and seek a temporary livelihood in other countries* their natural love ot 
home will recall them to cultivate again their hereditary fields on the slightest, prospect that 
wlearns upon them of better treatment than they had before experienced there ; and when a 
district has been ruined and depopulated, and little or no revenue can any longer be extracted 
from it, it has been customary to farm it on moderate terms for a number of years to some 
man of property and good management, whose interest it has immediately become to allure 
back the fugitive zemindars and ryots, till, by keeping faith with them for ,a. time,; and en- 
coura<dn<r them with hopes of continued protection, he has succeeded in Restoring the 
district to order, and raising the revenues to their former standard. Some parts of Oude 
are now in a high and beautiful state of cultivation, while others are deserted and overgrown 
with jungle. But upon the whole, the state of the country is described as being in greater 
•• •' - now than at any former period, and it is natural that this should be the consequence 

eak and vicious administration of the present, ruler. The inefficiency of the police 
was never, I understand, so glaring and palpable as at present. The capital and its environs,, 
which under Moatuniud-ood-Dowlah used to be as safe and well guarded, as any city m 
India, are now the scenes of mighty robberies and murders ; and the roads in. tho vicinity, 
which might then be traversed without fear, either by night or by day, by unarmed individuals, 
are now so beset by thieves and desperate characters that no one thinks, of passing along 
them without protection. To accouut, however, for the manner in which a state like This 
has been enabled to exist under a long course of misrule, and that, matters can go on from 
worse to worse without an ultimate explosion, we have only to reflect, on the political posi- 
tion of the sovereign and his subjects. The former feels security against the mutiny, ot bis 
armv, or a rebellion among his subjects, in the treaties by which he is'..connected with the 
Supreme Government, His power being confirmed by other means, he has no stunuius, np 
inducement to seek for its stability M the love and gratitude of his people; while his 
servants and his subjects, knowing our obligations to maintain his throne, and believing 
that the acts of his government have the approbation and sanction of the British autho¬ 
rities, and that any insurrection or rebellion against, his authority will be immediately 
quelled by our power, are virtualljHh^rived of those means of security and selt-defence 
against outrageous tyranny, which other people would find in resistance and reyolt. I’m 
lately, our aid was constantly and openly afforded in support of the Oiide governmept^and 
British troopsWere annually employed in the coercion of refractory zemindars, bmee ms 
lordship in council wisely and justly resolved that military assistance should no longer be 
granted to the king’s local officers till the circumstances of each case requiring such inter¬ 
ference were explained to the British authorities, and they had first decided on its merits* 
such applications are no longer made to us, and the great zemindars have been gradually 
increasing their means of resistance, and many of them have become independent ot trie 
local aumils, In some parts of the territory they are entirely beyond the control ot the 
r chuck! adars. 
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freat mass of zemindars and cultivators possess not 
Ports and large bodies of armed followers give to the 
ir necks to the yoke of oppressor*; till they learn to 
' our troops. The military fo roe maintained by the 
d a considerable portion of it., exceeding in number 
it the country to strengthen the bauds of the local 
le revenue * yet they are not found sufficient for the 
people were assured that the king would receive no 
y 1T:T < PP that his own attempts to coerce his subjects would 

be defied arid every where resisted. In the smaller independent native states with which I 
am acquainted, I have always observed a certain moderate limit , beyond which the tyranny 
and oppression of rulers could not pass. It is pointed out to them by self-interest, and as 
they have no resources to depend upon from without, they pursue that course of management 
wllifeh their own means can render most advantageous to them. Instead of exciting their 
subjects to resistance, they are compelled to conciliate them, and a moderately good govern¬ 
ment is the Consequence of their policy. Here there is no such obligation upon the governors!; 
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the king is udt dependent for his income on the revenues alone which may be annually raised 
from his dominions, for he found a treasury of hoarded wealth at his command on ascending 
the throne, and he has not therefore been compelled to seek the legitimate means of rendering 
his territories more productive. His ministers, meanwhile, have found their own interest in 
maintaining the present system, under which the country is parcelled out among a set of 
great farmers, whose only object is to enrich themselves, and who care not a straw for the 
permanent prosperity of the districts which it falls to their lot to collect and plunder. The 
misery and ruin which they occasion to thousands’ of the subjects are unknown to the king, 
who is satisfied if they make good the rent they have stipulated to pay; and those petty 
governors being allowed almost absolute power in their own districts, there exists no 
sympathy between the people and the government; while the latter, umvillirig to believe 
that the defalcations in the revenue arise from o ver-assessment and undue exactions/takes 
its revenge on the farmer for balances unpaid, and sends another to succeed him, who, 
finding his farm deteriorated and its resources diminished, must have recourse to still more 
grievous exactions to make good his bargain and save himself from ruin ; arid thus a 
succession of aumils takes place, each more oppressive than his predecessor ; and the 
government is not aware of the ruin it is causing till at length no one will accept the farm 
but on terms which involve avast sacrifice of revenue, that comes too late to save the 
district from temporary ruin. The revenues are thus at this time yearly diminishing;* and 
if the government had only to depend upon this source of supply, it would long ere this 
.have changed its system, for its expenses have not been proportionally decreased; on the 
contrary, they have been and arc increasing, The very arrears into Which the army and 
other establishments had in the mean time fallen, would, under ordinary circumstances in 
any government, have brought about a revolution or a change of system ; and here also the 
sovereign of Oude is, by his connexion with us, placed in a different situation from that 
of other princes; for it cannot be imagined that an army of 60,000 men would have quietly 
submitted to remain, some a year, some two years and upwards, without pay, but from a 


* It may be added, as a cause of the present defalcation of the revenues ns compared to the income realized in the 
time of Moatumud-odd-DowIah, that during the whole period of his ministry, the prices of agricultural produce main¬ 
tained a very high standard in this part of India, whereas in the last three years they have fallen off so much as to 
increase the difficulty of paying the rents, and the same amount cannot now be realised from an estate that it yielded 
avjthout exaction during his administration, 
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that of their own government. If the state of Oude had no right tp our protection, 
these officers could'resist its power with every prospect of success, and many of them 
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i rS pieces, and the aurnils or the leaders of the army would portion out the kingdom amongst 
>>y m MatfaocK. thcmselves Its alliance with m alone enables it to exist , and to pursue a system decidedly 
detrimental to the prosperity of its subjects. But the people of Oude are entitled, as well, 
as its sovereign, to our protection ; and he is under obligations to us to govfern them well; 
Yet hitherto we have discharged only one of our duties; and while maintaining and 
augmenting the power and dignity of the prince, and securing him from all aggression, we 
have neglected the claims of the people, and have been instrumental in riveting .the chains 
by which they are kept down and prevented from asserting their own rights, and securing 
by resistance a better government for themselves. When Lord Hastings proposed that we 
should .withdraw from our system of interference in the details of the adinlnistratioii, the 
boon of independence was received with gratitude and exultation by the Oude government; 
q/nd wliile.it was ambitious to enter upon its new career, it might probably have consented 
to the removal of our subsidiary army from its territory, for when we gave up all control 
over the administration of affairs within the kingdom, the presence of our troops was unne¬ 
cessary to aid in the internal management of the country, or to protect it from external 
danger. We at all events ought not, iri justice to the people, to have allowed bur army 
to remain merely to overawe them, and to be employed against them under a government, 
and under a system of oppression, which we have renounced all right and all intention to 
restrain. We ought, I conceive, to have stipulated for the removal of our troops before 
we rendered the king independent of our control. Then the.prince and the people would 
have been restored to their natural position of the governor and the governed, and the weight 
of our influence would not have been thrown all into one scale. But in consulting our own 
convenience and in seeking a way out of the embarrassing predicament in which we before 
found ourselves, the interests of the people appear to have been overlooked, and all our 
subsequent endeavours to improve their condition have proved of no avail. In vain have 
we endeavoured to induce the Oude government to introduce, through native or ILurope&n 
agency, a more equitable and sensible mode of revenue management. The system under 
wdiich so much evil has been produced continues unchanged, vffiile the profligacy and 
corruption of the court, though always notorious and almost proverbial, have ruined the 
character of the government as effectually in other countries as the impolicy and weakness 
of its measures have destroyed it in the estimation of its own subjects. 

The British Government has all along acknowledged itself responsible for the good 
government of Oude, and having lately pronounced its resolution to see a reform effected 
in the administration, has a task of real difficulty to perform, and one that it appears im¬ 
possible to accomplish without a wide departure from the system of non-interference which 
has so long prevailed. To effect its objects, it must either restore the relations between the 
tw r o states to the footing on which they were placed by the treaty with Saadut AH Khan, 
or it must take a still more active and prominent part in the control and superintendence of 
affairs than was contemplated by the noble framer of that agreement. 

The objections of Government to such a course of proceeding, while it can possibly be 
avoided, were stated in the resol utionjot,,Government, dated 28th May 1830; but the 
state of affairs at this court since that period has prevented me from pursuing the line of 
policy therein explained for my guidance. Had circumstances been more favourable for 
the experiment of such a system of corrective control over the Oude government as was 
there laid down, I must be allowed to doubt whether it would have been productive of 
the beneficial results that were anticipated from it, even if it were possible tor a resident 
to exercise a right of censure and animadversion on the acts of the ministry., without 
overstepping the line chalked out as the limit of his interference. It, for instance, the 
expression of his sentiments had the desired weight with the Oude government, his 
notice of the oppression and misrule of an aurnil or other public officer would insure 
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time person's dismissal from office. He could not applaud or censure the measures of 
an fi^v'I$uaL toucfr|i% the character of the man, and thereby influencing his 

fortunes, tjontributing to his promotion or disgrace, and Exercising that species of 
patronage which lie is particularly instructed to. avoid. If on the other hand govern¬ 
ment was averse to listen to his advice, they would render such interference futile and 
hieffectqat by openly reprimanding the officer complained against, while he was secretly 
supported and maintained in his appointment. But the truth is, that from the jealousy 
and suspicion with which the resident is viewed and treated by the court of Oude, he is 
not at present in a competent situation to judge of the proceedings of the government or 
its subordinate functionaries. Neither the officers of the government nor private gentle- 
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men are allowed to visit the residency, from whom the resident might 
lure of affairs, the sentiments of the people, or the condition of the ct 


learn the true pos~ 
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country. No official 


communications are made to him by the government of Us measures proposed or in pro 
gress unless when his advice or assistance are required, and he becomes acquainted Wit! 
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acquainted with 

itf acts and intentions only by common report? or through the doubtful channel of a 
newsman stationed at the palace gate. To enable him to exercise the limited species of 
control authorized by government, he must recover that influence and that position with 
relation to the government and the people, which belonged to his office before its duties 
were restricted and remodelled by the Marquis of Hastings, or bis attempt to act up to 
bis instructions of the 20th May will lead him gradually back to the former state of 
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tilings. In the meantime, however, he must expect to meet with as much opposition as 
mistrust and jealousy can throw in his way, and to be accused of more interference in 
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details than his own government wishes or authorizes him to exercise. Unless, indeed, 
the Oude government is dearly apprized that it is expected, according to the stipulations 
of its treaty with us, to consult the resident and be guided by his advice in every measure 
of importance, and finds it its interest to treat him with confidence, his interference at 
all can be productive only of ill-will, and his proceedings will constantly be construed 
fc^to dictation and opposition to the pleasure of the sovereign. It being the object of his 
Lordship in Council to excite in the native government the disposition to govern well, 
and to leave this disposition, when excited, to operate in its own way without any special 
guidance or dictation on our part, the first point to he secured is such a reliance of the 
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inferior state on the Supreme Government that its main ambition will be the approbation 
that Government. But our measures have been calculated to wean the King of Oude 
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from pupillage and dependence on ourselves, and his present advisers have laboured to 
separate his interests from ours, and to estrange his mind as much as possible from the 
habits in which he had been brought up of perfect reliance upon us. The ambition to 
govern well might easily be instilled into the mind of a prince like the present king, by 
& resident so situated as to obtain an influence over him; but it will depend, not on him, 
but on his ministers, whether his good intentions will be realized, and they cannot be 
exerted to promote the welfare of the country by feelings of patriotism or honourable 
ambition, to increase their own and their master’s reputation ; they can be effectually 
swayed by no motives but their own personal benefit,unless they feel themselves dependent 
on our Government for the permanence of their power. The encouragement which tbe 
resident can give to plaus of reform, and his attempts to lead the Oude government to a 
better system, will be effectual just in proportion to the extent of his influence over the 
ministry* But where it unfortunately happens that the minister is decidedly opposed to 
British influence, has instilled bis own principles into the mind of his sovereign, and has 
ingrossed his favour and confidence, it were vaiti to expect that the voice of the resident 
will be attended to. If we must interfere in the administration, still leaving the govern¬ 
ment in the hands of the king or his minister, we can only avoid the embarrassment of 
constant collision and mutual irritation by first securing the attachment of the minister, 
and his dependence on ourselves. The British Government is averse to involve itself in 
a connexion of this kind, and the obligation which it infers of support to the minister of 
our choice, and I am fully aware of the objections winch may be raised to such a course 
of policy 5 but the question of our interference to secure a reform in tbe administration of 
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: Mussulman world that we were ouu ^ “J -»"'v 

»rv to convince them that we were compelled by the necessity ot til 
ary occupation of the country, that we had no object in doing so but t 
_ „.iiy of the people but of the monarch himself, and that when that c 

tuned, we should replace the government in the hands of its leg.ti.nalte*overeign in 

the same manner that we have lately restored the management ot their territories to the 
arinces of Nagpore and Hydrabad. One or other ot these plans must, 1 conceive, he 

adopted if we really propose to introdhce an effectual reform : 1 at least can suggest no 

other alternative. The time is in many respects favourable tor decisive measure*,and the 
disorder and mismanagement of the native government have arrived at that pitch that, it 
ft is intended to save the country and the ruling family from the rum that is impending 
over them, the opportunity presented by the visit of the Governor-general to Lucknow 
should not be neglected. ^ d \ .. ■ ' : u % 

Before ^loptiBg a measure so decisive as the assumption of the government^ though only 
for a time, we must be able to convince ourselves, if not the world, that a moral necessity 
compels us to make use of the power which we possess to rescue the people trora their 
sent miserable condition, by substituting our own in place of the king s authority over t 
Our forbearance hitherto has warded off the recourse to this extreme remedy, and though 
we have avoided the opprobrium of aggression and cupidity, to winch such a measuie, noiv- 
ever indispensable, would naturally expose us, ive may accuse ourseIves of an nmlhcienl 
discharge of our moral duty as the guardians of this state. I he total failure of all former 
nlans and efforts to induce the local government to correct the abuses of its system, ana the 
grounds which we have for despairing from a retrospection of the past, of any future benefit 
from the same course of policy that we have been pursuing for the last twelve years, must-be 
our justification for any innovation that may now be introduced, and any infringement i la 
we may be compelled to make on the authority of the sovereign, [he opposition likely to 
be made to such a measure would be stronger on the part of the ministry, and all who 
profit bv the existence of the present order of things, than on that of the king. Iheie are 
circumstances h\ his situation and character which might help to reconcile him to an a.)ridg- 
ment of the actual power if he could retain the pomp and splendour of royalty, and the 
same circumstances would tend materially to justify the most decided measures that the 
Supreme Government might resolve to adopt under a profligate and imbecile prince on the 
throne. * Gude. I have already expressed my opinion that the direct or indirect mterferenco 
of this government is indispensably necessary to ensure the proper admimstratiou of affairs. 
The only wav in which our influence can be brought into operation, indirectly but effectually, 
is bv the nomination of the minister, and by rendering him in a certain measure dependent 
UPO n us ■ arid if that measure is considered an infraction of our treaties with Oude, and it 
appears impolitic, to take upon ourselves the responsibility which it would entail upon us of 
securing the good government, of the country, though not holding the reins m our own hands, 
there will r^nain no alternative but. to administer the government, by our own agents, or 
leave it in the hands of persons of the king’s choice to be conducted by them tor their own 
benefit while the interest of the state and every species of reform are neglected. 1 think, 
however, that the objections to our assuming, under any pretext whatever, the direct admi- 
Sration of affairs are stronger than any that can be brought against our controlling it 
through an intermediate agent, nominally the .servant of the king, and really the servant of 
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from it, it. is, still, I conceive,;preferable to any measure that^ However nect>ssaty, 
misrepresented as a breach;of faith and a wanton encroachment on the rights and 
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thfabfih the sentimerits, of. iGovernr^nt communicated to me in Mk 


tary Swintorfs letter" of the 28ib May last, have been fully explained to tl 
* listry, and they must have understood, from the tenor of that letters that Gavernment 
tied the possible occurrence of a state pf things that would,justify , our direct inter- 
rulivas prepared in such an event, and would feel itself,bound ,.tQ interfere de¬ 
nture of the measures which w.e proposed ultimately to adopt was not so 
1 as to amount to a warning formal and explicit, enough for the importance of 
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is that, instead of amendment in the mode of government since that 
ado to the king, the practice of it has grown from worse to worse, and 
j acts of cruelty and rapacity, calling more loudly for the interference 
ority than any former excesses committed in the last or the present reign • 
but much of the misrule and abuse of power that have prevailed in the mterim may he 
attributed rather to the character of the individual at the head of affairs than considered a 
part of the system. The reputation of the king himself has no doubt suffered from the 
barbarous punishments inflicted on individuals who had immediately before enjoyed his re¬ 
gard and confidence; but he was instigated to these cruelties by the counsellor whose 
special duty it was to dissuade him from such excesses ; and for the increase of anarchy and dis¬ 
order that prevail in the city and the kingdom at large, the minister must ,be considered solely 
responsible. The personal character, however, of the reigning monarch is of that description 
that it cannot be expected to influence essentially the character of his government, w hich 
must ever depend upon the disposition and talents of his minister;and-'thisconsideratiid 
renders it the more’important that the choice of a minister, who must become for a,U pur- 
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engendered in the society in which he lives, but that it should be swayed and directed by a 
power which has no’ interest but in the welfare of the state and the prosperity of the people* 
The political relations between natives op a footing of equality must vary according to 
circumstances., 1 and can be tied down by no everlasting laws. Much more should the con¬ 
nexion between a dependent principality and the sovereign power which protects 1 it, and is in 
a measure answerable that the relative duties of the prince and his subjects are duly 
performed, be dependent on the actual condition of the parties rat her than on any general 
notions of policy. If at the present time there were an able and virtuous pritien seated on 
the throne of Qude, it should be ah act of wisdom to relax the bonds by which, 
according to treaty, his independent exercise of the powers of sovereignty Is controlled, 
and to leave l)im unshackled m his projects to benefit his subjects ; but wlien a monarch 
of a very different character wears -ibeucu$> wn, we are bound, i conceive, to restrain him from 
the abuse of power by every check that we are already authorized to impose upon him ; 
and if that is not sufficient to dissuade him from evil and to induce him to reform his 
government, there is a paramount obligation upon us to remodel our treaties with him 
or abrogate them altogether. He his bound by his obligations to govern well, and to con¬ 
sult and be guided by the advice of the head of the British Government, or its representative, 
in the administration of affairs. If he rejects our advice and admonition, and universal 
anarchy arid rnisrule prevail throughout Ms dominions, he is answerable to us for a 
breach of his engagements \ but we are not without our responsibility to the pe6ple whom 
we leave unprotected frdrn the cbriscqriences ibf his nrisgovernment, foir what b^ri have been 



o wernment into our own hands. Such a crisis may have already arrived, and 
if so, it has been hastened, if riot caused, by our principles of non-interference. But if an 
event so little to be desired, with a view to our reputation in India, and perhaps hv Europe 
als6, can be protracted or provided against, it can only be by our again undertaking the 
duty of superintending and controlling the administration of affairs at this court, and by 
thereby infusing into the practice of the government somewhat of the principles that actuate 
our own. Our aversion to this species of indirect control is not understood by the people 
of the country, who would consider it a legitimate exercise of authority in the "protecting 
over the protected power. The king desires it whenever it will serve to strengthen his 
hands and-add to his weight and respectability among his subjects ; the minister regards it 
as necessary to the due and efficient discharge of his functions : and the people look up to 
it as their only security against oppression, and without it will never be induced to repose 
confidence in their rulers. A kingdom, of the exterjt and population and fertility of.Oude, 
if placed politically in a situation of. independence, would naturally have evinced the 
energy a'nd strength required to maintain its independence, and for the establishment of a 
strong and efficient government throughout its dominions; but its connexion with us has 
enervated its power, and kept it in a state of pupilage- and imbecility. It habitually leans 
for Support upon the British Government, and I really believe can only prosper through oyr 
constant and cordial co-operation with it in the measures which it may devise for the ameliora¬ 
tion of affairs. This cannot be accorded unless tho'se measures are in unison with our ideas 
of policy and propriety; and when we tell the government to judge and act for themselves, 
they sink under the responsibility, ancl are able to effect nothing, or make the want 6f Our 
Sanction and support their excuse for doing nothing. Let the British Government declare 
that from the interest it takes in the welfare of this state, it will aid it by counsel and support 
in restoring order throughout the country, and in putting down the corrupt and vicious 
system which has rendered its administration inert and useless for all. good purposes; and 
that we expect, in return, the faithful discharge of the obligations of all treaties by which 
the state is bound to act in conformity with the advice of the Governor-general", and in 
virt.ua 1 dependence upon the Supreme (government, and let us act firmly up to the stipula¬ 
tions of existing treaties, and it may not be too late to save this fine province without 
taking the management of it into our own hands ; and' we may rest assured that such a 
declaration will be hailed throughout Oude as the harbinger of better days than have been 
witnessed for ages, and that all India will applaud the resolution to secure, without infringe¬ 
ment of treaties, a better order of things for the people of Oude, and, though with modifi¬ 
cations of his absolute power, the dignity and splendour of the sovereign. 

Under such a system, it must be a task of the greatest difficulty to define the limit of 
our interference. It must be very extensive, and for a time, ! should fear, very minute; 
equivalent in fact to the virtual control and direction of the administration in all its branches; 
for it can only be by placing the resident in the situation of a counsellor, whose advice, 
given in the name of his government, the Oude government will be bound to follow, that 
any benefit can arise from his interference and control. The restrictions upon his inter¬ 
ference in the details of government and of his patronage in decidingUpon the fitness of 
individuals proposed to fill important situations in the state must be withdrawn; and he 
must be rendered responsible for the success of the system which he is to superintend. He 
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kin# to the necessity of consulting the ftielin^s and j v 
he king* would remain unshackled in his expenses,, because 
vAiiausted treasury, and it would only be necessary to direct .the appro¬ 
bation of that portion of his income which is required for the maintenance of the public 
establishments, leaving the residue at his disposal A short period, also, Would suffice to 
show how much }iis fmances might be improved under better management, and for ourselves 
we should avoid all imputation of breach of faith, of being actuated by a spirit of encroach- 
xnent and of desiring to appropriate to ourselves the wealth of Oude, to which the assumption 
of the government in our own name could hardly fail to expose us; and to considerations 
of this nature we cannot at tach too much weight. 




An Abstract View of the State of Oude, as gathered from the 
Persian Papers &c.’ *• - 1 » 


The government of Oude is divided into districts, or chucklas, yielding each are venue 
of -from 0 60,000 rupees to 24 lacs of rupees; they are tarpi^cl out to individuals, who 
engaging to pay the stipulated sum, are, in addition to the revenue management, invested 
with tfie whole power, magisterial and judicial. If justice can be said to be an ingre¬ 
dient in the government of Oude, they are in short governors of those provinces, the 
revenues of which they engage to pay, and are designated either aumils, chuck 1 ad ars, or 
nuistagirs. <. ^ 

Besides such divisions of territory, there are various large jageers made over to individuals 
for the support of establishments, and in those tracts of country the jageerdars also exercise 
the full authority of aumils, and are at Jiberty to make the most of their jageers by raising 
the rents to their utmost extent. J' 

But though farming out the country 16 the highest bidders, to court' ‘favourites, hr to the 
most successful intriguers, is the Favourite system of management, there are sometimes 
amaunee aumils placed in charge of districts; and annHunee management, if the ameen 
employed happens—-a rare case—to be a person qualified for such a trust is, in the principle, 
somewhat similar to the British system .of collection. The anieeh, as the collector, ought 
faithfully to lodge all collections in the government treasury, his salary being a fixed sum, 
or a per-cent age on the receipts, with a few perquisites of office. Ill addition to his revenue 
authority, he is also local governor, and has full powers in all matters, civil and criminal. 
Amaunee management appears only to be resorted to when the .rapacity or mismanage¬ 
ment of the farmer has ruined the district; or when it is supposed capable of yielding a 

higher revenue, the ameen is sent to ascertain its full resources. 

The following are the principal divisions or districts into which the state is divided: 



Chucklahs or Districts. 
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1* 

Sultanpore .. .. 

*9 

22,15,000. 

2. 

Manekpore .. 

2 

1,09,000 

3 * 

Pudhumrat .. .. 

4 ^ 

4,52,000 


Selljir* .. .. . . 

n 

6,11,000 

4 ,, 

Sundeelah 

v . V i-S 

14,65,000 

6. 

Mahomdee 


5,12,000 
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Estimate of 
Yearly Revenue. 


MUIIb. 
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lages . .. Its. 1,10,000 


Lucknow villages 
Rent for ground for Brick, Lime, Silus, &c. &c. 
Abkaree 

The Farm of the Newspapers 

The Mint .. .. .. . . 

Bazars and Ganges .. .. .. ,. 

Saer and Custom Duties . 

Chuckla of Shah Jelianabad 


uo,ooo 
10,000 
1 , 10,000 
15,000 
2,14,000 

16,000 1 
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The high and lucrative situations of aiimils are prizes too valuable to be obtained with¬ 
out intrigue, and favour at court ; bribery and corruption appear the usual preliminaries to 
such appointments* The candidate, by powerful bribes and heavy nuzzurs to men of influ¬ 
ence: about the court, or by the strong female interest within the palace, is nominated by 
the king to the elevated charge. He gives security for the payment of his revenue con¬ 
tract, and binds himself by a written document to maintain a good government over the 
extensive pergunnahs and muhals entrusted to his care; he engages to study the interests 
of the people, and promote their welfare ; to put down crime by the establishment of an 
efficient police, and so rule as to increase the government revenue. The period of his en¬ 
gagement varies from one to five years. 

The farmer, rarely chosen from possessing those virtues essential to the faithful discharge 
of his extensive duties, but on the contrary too often selected from success in intrigue, or 
by capricious court favour, thus armed with the king's commission and full authority, pro¬ 
ceeds to his charge. In addition to the government revenue to be paid into the treasury, 
the aurnil generally has to raise from the^peasantry the amount of the underhand bribes and 
nuzzurs to the unprincipled court officers, by which he purchased his situation, amounting 
sometimes in large districts, it may fairly be concluded, to 150,000 rupees; stnd after pay¬ 
ing these, and collecting the government demand, the.numij has yet to make his own for¬ 
tune. He goes then to his district bent upon self-aggrandizement, and urged to exact the 
last penny from the people by his anxiety lest his enormous contract should fall short of 
its accomplishment, and plunge him into difficulties, and perhaps dishonour, should he fall 
under the displeasure of the capricious court. 


* Exclusive of Jageer of Mulka—Zumanee Rs. 6.50,000. 















this an mi I, M eindoo Khan; and the king also ordered that Ramdial should t 



sible for the payment into the treasury of these 70,000 rupees, stipulate 
to the mdonshee and Rewa Ram* Ram dial requested that the sum might be creuucu iu 
his own accounts with the government. 

Arrived at his charge and having appointed his own umlah or assistants in office, the 
jiri-ii, if a new man, finds himself and his officers strangers to the people, and to the cii> 


auttiily . _ , 

cumstances ofthe country. He is aware that in'self-defence every possible opposition and 


falsehood will be offered by those who have revenue to pay ; thus, distrusting and 



uphold their disobedience, attend not themselves, 
revenue. To deal with such uhruly subjects, the 
)ops and invest their forts. 

:> will come .Viewing the collections for the last ten 


necessary'; 7 

parties to attendfor settlement at his eutchery. The poor and tractable who, have 
power to resist obey the call; but the tilrbulent or powerful zemindars, fearing indignUie$i 
or having troops and strongholds toehold tdieir'dShbeaieiiri|e^ attend not themselves, 
sending only their vakeels to treat for 
aumii must frequently draw out his troo] 

The aumil now, attended by all who will come,Viewing the collections lor tne last ten 
or twenty years, is said often unmercifully to fix the highest sums which the fanr 
have paid during that period, and Without reference to the present state or eapaliil 
the villages or talooks, demands that jnmma, enforcing his demand by every argun. ..... 
his power; he informs the farmers that it is optional with him to resume their farms anc 
place them under khans management, i. e. by discontinuing the renter to gather the mo¬ 
ney from the cultivators themselves. He tells themthat the Nankas grants, or 
land which they may hold, are available for resumption should they fall under displeasure 
by exhibiting disaffection to the Government, mid by persuasive threats, or even personal 
chastisement, he obtains from the unfortunate,farmers their kpobujeats or engagements 
for an exorbitant rent; and this is exclusive of various arbitrary taxes, as tulubana, nuz~ 
zerana, zabitana, umeanee, &c. and pay for troops stationed to guard the crops. Neither 
does this, engagement make allowance for calamity of seasons, as blight, hail, frost, Hoods 
or storms ; nor is this all, for security must be given for payment, and to obtain this, a per¬ 
centage must be paid to.thq parties-becoming sureties. 

Engagements thus dictated by the selfish and powerful aumil and his men in office, the 
troops arid means are in his hands to enforce collection. RcgaVdless of fixture injury to t^e 
country, his aim being speedy a^gi*andi2etneiit, he proceeds to collect his rents, and in such 
an extensive, unruly charge, without minute information of poverty or riches, suspecting 
always that poverty is falsely pleaded, he enforces payment by the sale of property. The 
poor people, who have no appeal, sell their little all to pay the sum ; their cattle, the .agricul¬ 
tural stocks, and even their household utensils, are all disposed of to meet thp demand of 
the relentless revenue officers. Thus reduced to poverty, and without funds to carry on 
their 'farms, they betake themselves to labour for their daily food, that they may earn a 
pittance for themselves and families, or, forsaking their homes, they become wanderers. 

A few seasons of extortion such as this lays waste the fields, and throws a multitude 
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* injury the farmer ma; 
casioris the poor are the sol 
secured by forts and backed by troops, can al 
to whom they pay only as much as they think pi 
in case of blight, hail, frost, &c. 

These zemindars encourage crime by fostering the idlers and tl:- - „ 

country. 

In the interior of Oude there is no system of civil or criminal justice 5 nor can this be 
expected when the government of districts is sometimes intrusted to low individuals from 
the meanest grades of society. u Nuwab Ameer-cod Dowlah,” for instance, has been 
raised to the dignity of an aumil from the very humble duties of a fiddler. His sister, 
formerly a concubine, or nautch gir!, having gained the royal favour, is now one of the 
king's wives, designated by the title of “ Tauj receiving for the support of her 

dignity a jageer, of which her brother, the Nuwab Anieer-ood^Bowlah” is the* manager. 

In like manner, the individual placed in charge of Annow, 8 cc. was formerly the bumble 
attendant upon nautch girls, but has lately been advanced to the title of “ NowabAliee 
Bux” through female influence in the palace, and from such hands the administration of 
justice may not he expected. Aumil's refer cases for adtMtment to th e ; aiys, or 

thg&for the revenue ; but there is no regular appeal and no 
efficient control at the head of the government. 

One engine of government, the intelligence department, is rendered nugatory, because 
it is usually rented out. These -news-writers*are supposed to be spies and reporters upon 
the public officers, hut the department of the intelligence being rented out, the aumil farms 
the newspaper for his own district, and places in his cutchery to report his actions a crea¬ 
ture of his own. This truth can never reach the head of the government; and in the pub¬ 
lic offices of the state there is no one to .care for its prosperity, no one to interest himself 
in the removal of abuses. 

Had the country been blessed with an efficient ruler, or had those placed by him at the 
heads of all departments been chosen with reference to the duties intrusted to their care, 
had there been exercised a vigilant control over every branch of the government, Oude 
might have escaped from the present melancholy disorder with which it is afflicted. 

But even now, if the ruling authority would give itself for two or three years to re- model 
the government, would introduce a thorough reform into every branch of the administra¬ 
tion, would establish a reasonable and fixed revenue for land, and collect that revenue at 
stated and convenient periods, and would exercise a vigilant control over its officers, in 
three ydai*s, at most in five, the revenuesmight, be doubled. 


Tracts of lands, which have been deserted and waste for years, might be brought under 
tillage, were puttas granted from one to four annas per beega, and were this low rent 
continued for three years. 

But iu the wretched farming or mustagery system, the annuls have no time or dispo¬ 
sition to think of fiUiuxvi mprovenientsiii which they may have no share, their grand object 

being 


iddition ]t.o the government collections, tliey must couecv ^vov r ~,r~ 

•epay themselves. 

The following are some of the abuses practised by the auinns : 

To aumanee management, when the zemindar comes to contract tor a farm, if its re¬ 
sources bo worth 1,000 rupees yearly, the autail writes in the government boons only S00 
as the jumtna, and 200 rupees are separately written as nuzoraua, and appropriated to 

If a zemindar has a nankar or rent-free grant under the signature Of the last aumil, and 
desires that the amount may be dpdueted from the rent he would otherwise have to pay, 
the new aumil makes him give 200 rupees as nuzzerana instead of 100 rupees. 

The poor cultivators arc ruined by weight of arbitrary taxes, as fnllana, zabitana, nuz- 
zerana, sugawufler&c. In 1,000 rupees paid by them, 200 are in those unjust demands. 
The unruly zemindars, however, will not submit to such exactions. 

• In the decision of litigated causes, uOzzura are taken from both litigants, as Cheek- 

1 Powerful zemindars oppress the poor cultivators by obtaining possession of. their lands, 
because when, bv the oppression of the aumil, lands have fallen out, of cultivation from the 
poverty of the cultivators, and a farm yielding once 2,000 rupees can now on if pay oOft 
rupees, the powerful zemindar comes forward with the offer to take the ruined hum, ami 
for placing him in possession the aumil receives 500 rupees in nuzzerana. W*®®®? 
navs from one to four annas per heega for four years, or even live ; the old farmu, .hus 
SK “SSd to distress, 1 and iflie at all resist, he is exposed to the power of the 
zemindar, arid finds it difficult to live in the village. 

The people suffer loss by the number of instalments on the payment of their rents, a» 
the “nSf "Sliaime. fix so maoy as &, clove.., or even twelve too ... the year gamed by 
nuzzerana. ■ , 

Aumanee annuls make money by receiving bribes at the time of ^^“Xd 1 ,v te^ or 
Thus where there may be five or six maunds per beega, the aumil is bribed by ten or 
tvventv^rupwis 11 to Write only one or two maunds per beega, to the loss of governmentj 
and where there are ten beegas of land which ought to pay to revenue the aumil is bubed 
by ten or twelve rupees to take oi£_& fevv beegfis. ■ v ^ 

Both mustajeree and aumanee aumils make great and illegal profits at the time of 
closing the yearly accounts, by deducting from the aumanee various 
of zabitana, amilana, tulbami, batta for bad grain, chulun, &c. I lm whole of the aumil 

officers here profit at the expense of the cultivator. 

The aumanee aumil derives much gain by charging a per-centage for the test o! 
examination of rupees passing through his hands, under the. head of nakadee money. 

When the country has been ruined by a farmer, and balan^are due, an aummioe 
manager is sent vested with authority to mtike remissions, and where he »ees balances 

.to debt to governotent, .ccotvmg, fio.v- 
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allowing 
l-ood-Dowlah, the late i 
real sums bear any proport 


fell 
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Bain$vtrarah,jnot ii 
Manekpi 
Punch-lit 
Selon, under Durd 
Sundeehih, under *V 
Mohunidee, unde 


— Kheerobadj, unde 

—- Budor Seraee, un»« 

•— JBaraich and Gouda 

Dewa Sunk, under 

— Deraobad, under c ' 


f 

: the aumils, whether 
dgilant control from 
jone to ruin by a vicious system 

'' *"Y • 

have been .stipulated for by 
be much exaggerated, 
vill show the immense sums 

. ... Rs. 5,00,000 

ifts ... ... 2,00,000 

sein 23,(XX) 

... ... 50,000 

50,000 

an ... ... 1 , 00,000 

II ... ... 75*000 

1,00,000 


■ 
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Banger Mow, under Ba 
Gosaeengunge, tinder r 


/ ... M ... ... ... 25,0 

eelall . 50,000 

v w ker Mah d . ... ... 25,000 

Rarnnugger, under Soorut Sing and Mendookhan 25,000 
Nuwabgtmge, uritler Mendoo Khan ... o. 15,000 

The Gunges, under Gholam Hussein . I0.000 

Manufactures . ... ... ... 10,000 

Hoozoor Lupseil, under Maha Raja Mona Rum — 

Villages of Lucknow ... ... ... 10,000 

“ Doal” of Sale of Cattle. . 2,00,000 


If sums to this amount have been appropriated by one individual, it may be jud_ 
what extent must be the defalcations in the treasury, when tb this'is added the appro¬ 
priation of all aumils and contractors by leases far below the actual collections. It is said 
Wat tile aumils share amongst them nearly fifty lacs of rupees yearly. 

The police of Oude, like every other department, requires reform. During the late 
reign a reform was urged upon the attention of the king, and he acceded to it. Great 
abuses had prevailed. The aumils were allowed a deduction from the collections of one 
rupee eight annas per cent, for the purpose of keeping up the police ; but as the police 
was farmed out, the aumils in their own districts appropriated the money instead of 
keeping up the establishment. The king, therefore, without loss had this fund, amount¬ 
ing to about one lac and 40,000 rupees, for the expenses of the new establishment, and 
he determined to keep the appointment of the thannadars in the hands of the govern¬ 
ment instead of leaving them to be filled by the aumils. Scarcely, however, had the 
new system been set on foot, and it extended to the district of Mahomdee, Burgernow, 
Shahabad, Mohommedabad, Baree, and Seewan, also to Mulleeawa, than Ramdial set his 
lace against it, and effectually prevented its taking root. He instructed the aumils and 
the dependents on himself to oppose it, and to resume the pay of the thannadars. The 

aumils 

* Name omitted in original. 

* vi. 3 R 







;t their functions were at 
rated that attempt. No s 

:h prevails on every side pat-, . , . .. 

that there has lately been appointed, as superintendent of the city police, one 
Murnmi, a K ho was, high to favour with the king, anti designated by the title of darogah 
of “ Urbabinishal,” or master of the revels ; but he was formerly a humble menial, and 
the soil of a saees;* though well suited to administer to the royal pleasure, lie gives no 
promise in his new department of police. Under the present ruler, it is vain to expect 
any efficient arrangements for the protection of the people against the accumulated evils 
of exaction, oppression, and a disordered country, unless by British influence. The king 
might be influenced to establish courts of justice and a good police, much to the relief 
of an injured people, but this only through British councils. 

Such institution, however, would in many places be almost nugatory, from the pre¬ 
vailing disorder of the district. Kheirabad, lor instance, is represented to abound with 
turbulent and refractory zemindars, each having followers, and power to hold light even 
the order of the aumil, unless backed by his troops. Several having forts, one Bugut 
Sing in particular, is said to have nearly 2,000 or 3,000 sepoys ready for action, with 
seven or eight guns, and a strong fort with a deep ditch. . Aeeu Sing, of Bareegbur, is 
another of these refractory men, of whom, for the number of his followers, his fort, and 
haughty, unruly disposition, the aumil stands in awe. Many more could be mentioned 
who, contributing largely to the revenues by possessing extensive tracts of country, have 
naturally great influence over the population under them. They are said to give encou¬ 
ragement to idlers and vagabonds who infest the country, thus encouraging, instead of 
checking, the growing evil. Courts of justice or police in such districts, &t\, would be 
set at nought by the zemindars and their followers. The zemindars, therefore, must 
first be reduced to obedience; hut this cannot be effected without removing the cause 
of their turbulence, exactions and oppressions on the part of the aumils, and the intrust¬ 
ing of too great taloaks to the zemindars themselves, who, feeling their power by 
having many pergunnahs under them, whose population, eager for reduction of high 
rents, encourage opposition, have strong temptation to disobedience. It> short, reform, 
to be successful, must begin at the fountain-head, by the remodelling of the aumils and 
their charges. 
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APPENDIX, No. 29 . Copies of 
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barez Jung 
Refaut-ood-ltufee-ool-Moolk- ) 
Ghazu-ood-DheenHyderKhan > 
Behauder Shebamut Jung .. ) 
Refttut-ood-RufeC-ool-Moolk- ) 
Ghazu-ood-DheenHyderKhan > 
Behauder »Shehamufc Jung . . ) 
Refaut-ood-Rufee-ool-Moolk- 1 
Ghazurood-Dheen Hyder Khan > 
Behauder Shehamut Jung . . ) 


. ,1 16 Aug. 1765 
29 Nov. ,1768 
7Sept. 1773 
Oct. 1774 
2i May 1775 

19 Sept. 1781 
15 April 3 787 

1 Sept. 1788 

13 Dec. 1794 

20 Mar. 3797 
7 Feb. 1798 

21 Beb. 1798 
10 Nov. 4801 
15 Feb. 1802 

14 Jan. 1812 


12 July 1814 
3 Aug. 1814. 
1 May 1816 


172 ' 
276 
299 
' 298 

'78 

*35 ” 

i 39 

; 142 p ,, 

150 

234 


43 

53 

62 

$3 

66 

77 

85 

87 

99 

101 

103 

104 
117.;. 

. 118 


187 


2.11 


212 


225 
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M 


ImiSffli 
w®®.. '#111 

mmm 


Roonsla 

Pursojee Bboosla 
Moodhoj.ee Bhoosla 
Rahojec Bhoosla .. 

Rahojpe Bhoosla .. 

Salabut Jung * * 

Asuf Jah Ni/.arn-ul-Mulk-Nizara- 'l 
ud-Dowlah-Meer Nizam Ali I 
Khan Behauder Futteh Jung | 
Sepoy Sirdar ».» .. •« ) 

Bazalet Jung 


1 4 May 1753 ’ »5 

12 Nov. 1766 


mm, 




20 . 


21. 


kai 


Mysore Rajah 


Ali Khan Asuf Jah Behauder .. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk Asoph Jah Be *-1 
hander .. .. • - * • .1 

Nizahn.ul-Dowlah Asuf Jah Be- { 
hauder .. ' • • • - • i 

Nizam-ui-Doivlah Asuf Jah Be -1 

Nizam-ul-Dowlah Asuf Jah Be- ) 
hauder .. . • . • . • J 

Secunder Jah 

Asuf Jah Meer Akber Ali Khan . 

Asuf Jah Behauder *. 

Jeswunt Rao .. 

Mulhar Rao .. .. 

'Kistntrllajah Oodiaver Behauder 


27 April 177c) 
18 Sept. 1788 
7, July 1789 
5 June 1790 



24 Aug. 1803 
28 April 1804 
12 Dec. 1822 


22. 


23;. 

24. 


iCochin . * 
Guicowar .. 




Travancore 


Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Behauder 
Kistna Rajah Oodiaver Behauder 
The Rajah 
The Rajah 

Ram Rajah Behauder 
Ram llajah Behauder 


FarampadappooValea Ramavannah 2 Feb. 179 1 

' >n. _ T} i A'l. /v MflV 1 fti >0 


m% 




The Rajah 
Futteh Sing 
Futteh Sing 
Futteh Sing 


V ■ V 




Shumshere 
Anund Rao 
Anund Rap 
Anund Rao 
Anund Rao 
Anund Rao 
Anund Rao 

vi. a T 2 


.. 

.. 

• # • 4 

.. 


24 Dec. 1805 
6 Jan. 1818 
8 July 1799 
13 July 1799 
29 Dec. 1803 
29 Jan. 1807 
ia Aug. 1788 
28 Jan. 1793 
18 May 1797 
la Jan. 1805 


6 May 1809 
12 Jan. 1773 

26 Jaii. 1780 
26 Jan. 1780 

Mi 


128 


144 


282 

mpJjW' 

151 

Ar’) V If ’Jr¥ : 1 

241 

•VStwIv. \t!'r 

106 


107 


138 


158 


86 • 


97 

. -i!^. vMffitijai v '' ; 

102 



H 7 


91 

168 

61 

74 


-5 


, ly 1802 
*5 Jan. 1803 
21 April 1805 
6 Nov. 1817 
28 Nov. 1818 


09 
121 
123 


126 
H 9 
. ^35 

*54 
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267 

279 
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28;: Belaspore 

29. Baghat 

30. Koobar 

31. Boojve 


32. 

33 - 

34 - 

35 . 

36. 

% 37 - 

tyi 

39- 


40. 

41* 

42 . 

43 * 


Seik or Hill States, on the 
left bank of theSutleje: 

Malwa and Sirhind . < 


■M 


Dharnee 

' Ko 4 i 


• • 

11101 

'mm 




« Himloor 
Burro wlee 
Put teal a 

Bussahir 'i 
Gurhwai 
Sattarah 


Jaut and other States, on 
the right bank of the 
Jumna: 

Bhurtpore 


Mache-rry 

Rajah of Dolapore, Burree J 
and Rajakerab, formerly >* 
liana of Gohud . V. . * J 

Rewah .. .. 




tI§|| 

Chief’s V ,. 

Maha Cbund .. ,. 

Jnggut Sing .. 

Bhoop Sing 
Paul 

ipa 

Goburdhur Sing .. 

Futteh Sing 

Ram Sing (or Ram Surnm) 
Ram Sing (or Ram Surrun) 
Rurrurn Sing 
Rurrum Sing 

Mehendra Sing ,. * . 

The Rajah .. .. 

Purtaub Shall .. , . 


Bishoinder Sewaee Runjeet Sing 1 
Behauder .. «. j 

BisBoinder Sewaee Runjeet Sing 4 
Behauder ' .. . / / 

Seway Buctawur Sing Behauder 
Buctawur Sing 

Luckindar Behauder 


Jey Sing Deo 

Jey Sing Deo ’ ,. f . 

Jey Sing Deo and Baboo Bkhen- \ 
nauth Sing .. * j 



10 Feb. 1817 
7 April 1817 


i ’ ■ : > I • : ‘ 

jMay 1809 
22 Aug. 1811 

6 Mar. 1815 
3 Sept. 1815 

3 Sept. 1815 

4 Sept 1815 
4 Sept. 1815 
4 Sept. 1815 

21 Sept 1815 
20 Oct. 1815 
20 Oct. 1815 

20 Oct 1835 
2.0 Oct. 1815 

6 Npv. 1,8*5 
4 Mar. 1820 
25 Sept. 1819 


29 Sept. 1803 

17 April 1805 

14 Nov. 1803 
16 July 1811 

2 Dec. 3 779 



. f'814 


230 

231 


I67 

186 
,214 
: 215 

2 X 5 

, 215 *'■ 

215 

215 

215 

• 21.7 , ; r 

218 
2 icy 
220 

.221 

• 275. 

265 


i 3 <> 

148 

185 

p 73 

140 

152 

207 


210 

























52 . 

53 * 

54 - 

55 * 

56 . 

57 * 

5 ^. 

59 - 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

fflmm 


Rajah of Oorcha or Tehree 

Village of Nugwan, &c. in \ 
Pimworey Pergunnah J 

MahTs, Villages, &c. si-O 
mated above the Ghauts / 

Punna 

Elakas of Kotra and Puway 
Pergunnah of Mataund .. 
Cucheerah and Nagode .. 


Souhawitl and Rygown 
xges of Chiljee, &c. 


mages in the Pergunnah ) 
'W . > ► * •' 


jChukary . * ... 

Bijawar 

Villfges in Pergunnah l 
Punwarry J 

Calinger ,. 


.. 




Villages in thePergunnahs \ 
of Bhetry and Konis J 

Villages in Pergunnahs^ 
Bhetry, Konis, and Ca* > 
linger .. J 




Villages of Zerown, &c. .. 


mm 


, &c. . . 


Nana Govind Row 
Bickumajeet .. 

Kooar Luchtnon Sing 


Kishore Sing 

Kishore Sing 
Kishore Sing 

Bukht Sing 
Purseram 
Laul Shew 
Laul Shew 

Laul Aumaun Sing 
Laul Aumaun Sing 

Jooggul Pursliaud 
Jooggul Purshaud 
Jooggul Purshaud 

Laul Doonierput 
Laul Doonierput 

Bajee Behauder .. 

fluttun Sing 
lluttun Sing 

Gopaul Sing 

Dareao Sing 
Dareao Sing 

Nawut Kishvvuv .. 
Nawul Kishwur ,. 


it 


Wm 


m 



sr Purshaud 
er Purshaud .. 


i Nov. 1817 233 


^ V2 

19 Sept. 1807 

1 Feb. 1807 

22 Mar. 1811 

!♦; #»■ >.(• 

8 June 1807 
7 Oct. 1807 
11 Mar. 1809 


20 Mar. 1809 165 

,o^>v vv . 


16 July 1 




23 Aug. 1809 
25 Aug. 1809 

7 Jan. 1811 

16 Aug. 18 Ip 

17 Aug. 1810 

25 Mar. 1811 

26 Mar. 1S11 

27 Mar. 181 i 

24 Feb. 1812 


19 June 
4 July 1812 

19 June 1812 
4 July 1812 


10 June 18x2 
4 July 1812 195 

1 # 


19 June 1812 
4 July 1812 

19 June 18x2 
4 July 1812 



159 

180 

' x 8 x 

160 

161 

160 


;V Uo #g 

>73 

>74 

>79 

177 

178 

182 ’ 

>83 

184 

188 

> 9 <> 

> 9 > 

192 

>93 

jjjf; 

>94 


>97 

198 

199 






















l; 


74. 

Ig 1 

1 

77 

78. 

79 

;: 8o. 

81. 

82. 

83. 


Muckree, &c* 

Sirriptlmr 

Chiefs of Rajpootana 
and Central India : 

1 :| . ' -j;. '.*• . i - n 

Rajah of Jyepore or Jyenagui 

Rajah of Joudpore 
Rana of Oudipore 
Rajah of Kisbenghur 
Rajah of Bickaneer 
Ravojal of Jessulrpere 
Raj ah toff Kerowlee, 

Rajah of Serowee 


% 9 > 

9 °; 

91. 

92 . 

. 93 { 

Gjgi 

94 ' 

95 


Rajah of Kotalr 


Dheeraj Jiiggut Sing ... 


ill 

*.. #• 


84. Rajah of Boondee 
Rajah of Lunawara 
86; Rajah of Soonth 

87, Rajah of Purtaubgluir 

;’•£$ , iy r : -v;.i : ; vf '■ y * ' '• ■;*' 

88. Nabob of Bhopaul 
Rajah of Bhanswarra 

" f)i. ; , ' -r : - 7 ? - i v ;■ 


Sewflje.j. Juggut Sing .. 


BW •«»* .. .. .. 

Ktilfceauii King .. 

Soorut Sing .. .. .. 

Rawul,Moolraj ,. . . .. ia Dec. 18.18 

Ju f K°«] ^Chandorhhol Hut-1 n Kmr , 
bukshpol Per .. .. 

Rao Sheet Sing .. 

N a bob Ameer IChan 

Orned Sing 
Dined Sing 
Bishen. Sing 


re .. 


•• - 

.. .... 


T.- Rajah . . V. . . 

The Rajivh .. . . - 

Shaharnut Sing . . 

Shaharnut .Sing .. . . ; 

Nuzeer Mahomed Khan 

"Riree Raceaun Maha Rawul Sree \ 
OmedSihg .. . . j 

Race itaeeatin Maha Rawul Sree 
; Dined Sing . . „ 

Raee Raeeaun Maha Rawul Sreb 1 
Onted Sing ■ ,, . . J 

Raee Raeeaun Maha Rawul Sree I 
Jeswunt Sing /. • • J 

Tpokopjee Powar and Anund Rao% 


' V • t • 

Rajah of Dhooi 

n ■ • 

Dewass .. 4$b *. ;rv ■■ .. 

ir ... 


v0to IRlHIPHnH . . .„J 

Ratnchund^f Kao Powar: 

Villages inDistrictof Saugur Ilainchunder Bullar ' .. 

• ' ■ i. 1 j|#: V • ■ <•„ • k yrV\ >1 ma\ An Sfcfa 


owar 




iy 4 




m 


‘p t. 


PiwSiiw 

25 Dec. ..18 } 
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.. Dhingey .. , 

Aramra 

Bate . . '• . 1 .*. 

Dewartei; - v [ y .>% ' ... 
Posetra • * • • 

Kutch, ibr Bale & Dewarka 
Joonaghur • 

Nowannnggur .. 

Pooi-bunder 

T cn* t »<» Hit r> <1 Ip’i* 


i|W; . ...... 


99* 




100. 


Joreeabunder 
Cambay . 


Broach 


■*> 


iGingerah . 




rColabb^ 
i02u Colaporc 

■MB 


103.: 


103*, 


104. 

105. 


106*' 

107. 


108. 

109. 

110. 

1 u*-i 

U2. 


mm 




Sawaunjt Wprrce . . 


Bringah Rajah 




m * 




Malabar Chiefs %; 


Cotiote .. 
Cartenaddu 


Cherrika . v 

f R V RMKSE Fr 0 NT IE ft : 


Assam 

Cachar 

Jyntia 


... Jo bore 




Sree Sni 

Coer Tpabyee -. .. S 

MqoIqo Maniek 
Coer Mesraiee 


Coer M$ 
Rao Sr* 


Im. 


nptyazoo.d DowJahHaazudKhaiv ? 
.Behabder JDiilerjung (obsolete) J 


Seal dee Hillol , 


Raghojee Angria .. • 

Kemsavant ... 


The Rajah ., . * .. 

Shahiee Chettraputty,, Maharaj 1 
Kurraveer . . ' .. J 

Shahjee Chettraputty Maharaj ^ 
Kurraveer 


.. '} 


Pond Sawunt Bouncello 


Badda Calamcur 


; Aj^n-p-ix, 

No. on the 


1 __ , ., ni p. n pw M 

aiwifiued. • V- 


; preceding ; . ' . M 

List. Copies of I reaties, " 


14 Dee. 1807 
28 Dec. 1807 


without date 
27 Jan. 1808 


162 


1 Nov. 1807 
22 Oct; -1771 
177 * 

30 Nov. 1771 

: ,:0:, : .■ 

3 Jab. 1761 

July 1822 
7 April 1765 
i Oct. 1812 
30 Dec. 1825 


23 Oct. . 1827 
15 July 1829 

3 Oct 1812 
17 Feb. 1819 
17 Feb. 1820 
175B 

24 Dec. 1760 
9 Sept. 1760 


. is»i 


m 


Maha Raja Singy Deo 

Govind Chunder 

___ : " 

Ram 


Ram Sing 


23 Aug. 1759 
30 Dec. 1761 
1756 

23 Mar. 1765 


28 Feb. 1793 
6 Mar. 1824 
10 Mar. 1824 
10 Mar. 1.824 
2 Aug* 1824 


*4 


58 

59 

Go 


; 22 
280 

r 35 ■ 

205 


289 


294 

296 

^06 


263 

274 


m 


12. 

19 


20 


16 

2 5 
3 

34 


9B 

284 

285 

286 

287 




. ' 




'Ac. 


















I V.—State Pensioners. 
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1 J'SfiH 


liiliwiw 

■ * 

wmsM^w 

HMni’ 

wk 

ivl^% •• ^ ^ ■ 




!k? 


114. 


King of Delhi 


Nabob of Bengal 


115* 


Rajah of Benares 


116. Nabob of Furruckabad 

117. Nabob of the Carnatic 


u8. 


Rajah of Tanjore 


m 


. sjlr’&W '•'■MfiPWi 


Shall Aulum 
Shah Aulum 
Shah Aulum 
Shah Aulum 
Shah Aulum 
Shah Aulum 
Shah Aulum 
Shah Aulum 

Serajah Dowlah * * 
Jaffier Ali Khan 
Jaffier Ali Khan .. 
Jaffier Ali Khan .. 


Jung 

Jaffier Ali Khan 
Jaffier Ali Khan 


Jung .. .. ,. J 

Naseer-ul-Mulk Jtnteaz-o-Dow-"| 
lah Nessaret Jung Meer Ma- ( 
honied Coesim Khan .. J 
Meer Mahomed Cos§im Khan . 


Jaffier All Khan .. 

Nudjum-ul-Dowlah 

Nudjum-ul-Dowlah 

Sunnuds for Lord Clive's Jaghire 

Syef-ul-Dowlah .. 

Mebarek-ul-Dowlah 

Cheyt Sing 

Mehipnaraim 

Jtmhmd Hoossein Khan 

Mahomed All . . .. 


Mahomed Ali 
Mahomed Ali 
Mahomed Ali 
Orndut-ul-Omrah 
Azeem-ul-Dowlah 
Tuljajee 

Sree Ram Puitaub 
Amer Sing 
Serfogee 


22 Nov. and \ 
6 Dec. 1764 j j 
1*2 Aug. 17% I 
12 Aug. 1765 ' 
12 Aug. x 765 
12 Aug. 1765 
12 Aug. 1765 
12 Aug. 1765 
12 Aug. 1765 
19 Aug. 1765 


SiSpe 

'16 

11 ■ 

39 

4«> §M 

m 

42 

44 


31 Mar. 1757 

! 4 

. '1757 

5 

1757 

6 

1757 

7 

1757 

8 

15 July 1757 

9 

20 Dec. 1757 

:’jO 

*7 5 $ 

11 

1760 

l8 

27 Sept. 176a 

21 

10 July 1763 

29 

16 Sept. 1764 

31 

20 Feb. 1765 

33 

30 Sept. 1765 

46 

1765 

47 

19 May 1766 

50 

21 Mar. *770 

55 

15 April 17 66 

68 

14 Sept. 1781 

76 

24 June 1,802 

122 

16 Oct. 17B3 

jkW 30 

23 Feb. 1768 

52 

30 Aug. 1765 

45 

June 1785 

81 

24 Feb. 1787 

83 

12 July 1792 

9 ^ 

26 Aug. 1800 

ill 

31 July 1801 

115 

20 Oct. 1771 

57 

,12 April,1776 

67 

10 April 1787 

84 

25 Oct. 1799 

108 
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i i’Sfii 1 Nabob of Surat ., „. Meah Atchund 

mm. fttiti 


. | ^aseer*ud.deen Khan .. 

The lato -Peiahwa and.t! r! a p ort p nn ^ p nr ^ 


Mahrattas 


t Bajee Eao Pundit Pi __ 

J i J mu '.n $>- 




iQi. l Amrut ttao 


; Seiiram Punt Tafcia 
Ragoba 

! Peishwa Row Pundit Purdham 
j Ragoba 

Madhoo Row Narriuh 
Madhoo Row Narrain 
Madhoo Row Narrain 
Bajee Rao 
Bajee Rao 
Bajee Rao 
Bajee Rao 

(Brother of Bajee Rao) 


1 22 


123. 


Sons and descendants of Hyder AH 
Hyder AH and Tippoo, j Hyder Ali 
late Sultans of Mysore. Hyder Ali 
| Hyder Ali 
Tippoo Sultan 
Tip poo Sultan 
Tippoo Sultan 

Latetfindarry Chiefs 


Sujahufc Khan 
Naumdar Khan 


im , r —,—pjfoj—--- 

Date of the 

No. on the 

Treaty. 

preceding 
List, ■ 

- . " 

• 

. 4, Mar. 1759 

14 

1759 

17 

. 13 May 1800 

no 

• 12 July *1739 

■ 1 

12 Oct, 1756 

2 

. 14 Sept. 1761 

24 

. 6 Mar. 1775 

65 

; May 1776 

69 

, 24 Nov. 1778 

70 

*779 

7 * 

. 17 May 17852 

79 

5 June 1796 

90 

. 31 Dec. 1802 

125 

. 16 Dec. 1803 

136 

. 14 May 1804 

H 5 

. 13 June 1817 

232 

. 14 Aug. 1803 

127 

, 27 May 1763 

27 

, 23 Feb, 1766 

. 49 

3 April 1769 

• 54 

8 Aug. 1770 

56 

11 Mar. 1784 

80 

. 22 Feb. 1792 

93 

. 18 Mar. 1792 

94 

, 28 Nov. 1818 

255 

28 Nov, 1848 

256 


VI. 
Appendix, 
No. 29. 

continued. 

Copies of Treaties 


{ote <—In the preceding List, the, arrangement, as the title expresses it, is according to the existing 
tions. Soine Treaties, however, have become obsolete. Thus, for instance, the Treaties enumerated 


Note,- 
relations 

under the 6th or concluding head, entitled State Pensioners, may be considered as generally obsolete; 
excepting the later engagements by which the allowances of these Chiefs have been fixed, and (jibe conditions m 


on which the countries they formerly governed have been transferred to the British Government. 

The Treaties also with the Chiefs on the Western Coast of India, marked 103 a , 104, 105, 10G, and 107, 
may be considered obsolete from the lapse of time, although they could not be conveniently disposed of, in 
this arrangement, under any other head. A similar remark is applicable to the Treaties with Golam Shah of 
Seinde (see No. 15), another dynasty having subsequently obtained the government of that country, with 
which the engagements which follow have been concluded. > 


The Treaty with Umbajee Rao Englah (see No. 16), is marked a? an obsolete engagement, the country 
ceded to us by that Treaty having on the 22d Nov. 1805 been re-transferred to Scindio, 


Many of the earlier engagements with the native States, enumerated under the 2d, 3d and 4th heads of this 
List, have necessarily been superseded by the later Treaties, by which their present relations are established; 
but the engagements which have thus in a manner become obsolete, could not be clearly distinguished within 
the compass of a note, and a reference to the later documents will be sufficient, in any case, to determine 
whether those which precede them can be of any practical importance at the present time. 


vi. 3 U 
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Acheen, 6. 

Affgb|rrf 8 tan, 9, 

Arab tribes, 11. 

Afoeer Khan, 82, 

Aramra, 97. 

Assam., 108. 
Azeem-ul-Dowlah, 117. 
Amrut Rao, 121. 

Ameer Sing of Tanjore, 1x8. 
Asuf-ul-Dowlah, 17. 


611 


... 

V 


. 


Mam 






mm® 


Ahmed Ali Khan, 17. 

■ ■ 


AsufJah, 19. 
Anund Rao, 24 


B ■ W§B 
-^1 


Bushire, 8. 

Belaspore, 28, 

Baghal, 29. j # 

Boojye, 31. 

Burrowlee, 35, 

Bussatiir, 37. 

Bhurtpore, 40. 

Boondela Chiefs, 44 to 73, 

Bhuddowlee, 47. 

Buklit Sing, 54^1 

Beejy Behauder, 60. 

■«-% •* 


Bijawar, 61. 

Bhurtjoo Chobee, 72. 
Bickaneer Rajah, 78. 
Boondee Rajah, 84. 
Bhopaui Nabob, 88. 
Bhanswarra Rajah, 89. 
Bate, 97. 

Broach, 99. 


Bringah Rajah, 103 s1 - 
Badda Calamcur, 104. 

Burmese frontier, 108 to 112. 
Bengal Nabob, 114. 

Benares Rajah, 115. 

Bhoop Sing, 30. 

Bhunga Sing, 47. 

Bheem Sing, of Oudipore, 76. 

. C. 

China, 1. 

Cochin China, 2. 

Caubul, 9. 

Carnatic Nabob, 117. 

Cochin, 23. 

Cutch, 25. 

Calpee Nana, 49. 

Cucheerah, 56. 

Chillee, 58. ^ 

Chukary, 60. 

Calinger, 63. 

Chittersaul, 65. 

Central India. See Rajpoot- 
ana. 

Cambay, 98. 

Colabba, 101. 

Colapore, 102* 

Cotiote, 105. 

Cartenaddu, 106. 

Cherrika, 107. 

Cachar, 109. 

Cossim Alii,H4. 

Cheyt Sing, 115. 

D. 

Dubey, 11. 

Dhamee, 32. 


stations. 

Dholcpore Rajah, 42. 
Dutteea Rajah, 46. * 
Boorjun Sing, 70. 
Bhoongerpore, 92. 
Bewass, 93. 
l)har, 94. 

Bhingee, 97. 

Dwarka, 97. 

Belhi, king of, 113. 
Bareao Sing, 63. 




W k 


■" -p 


Furruckabad Nabob, 1 i 6. 
Futteh Ali Shah, 7. 

Fntteh Mahomed, 25. 
Fyzulah Khan, 17. 

Futteh Sing, 24. 

Futteh Sing, of Nahap, 33. 

Guicowar, 24, 

Gurhwal, 38. 

Gohud Raria (late), 42. 
Gopaul Sing, 62. 

Gya Purshaud, 66. 

Gopaul Laul, 69. 

Ginnerah, 100. 

Goburdhur Sing, 32. 

A 

Holkar, 20. 

Hindoor, 34. 

Himmut Behauder, 44. 
Hyder Alii, 12 2, 

Hans-raj, 25. 

J. ' 

Jaut and other States on the 
right bank of the Jumna, 
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JhansI Subadar, 45, 

Joogul Purshaud> 58. 

Jyepbre Rajah,.74. 

Joudpore Rajah, 75* ' 

Jessulmere Rawal, 79* 
Joonaghur, 97, 

Joreeahunder, 97. 

Jyntia, no, r 
Johore, 112. 

Jaifier Alii, 114. 

Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 20, 
Juggut Bing, 29, 

Jey Sing, . 43. 

Jeejaboy, 96. 

Imdaud Hoossein Khan, 116. 

; ; ; k, 

KJiyrpore, 16. 

Koobar, 30. 

Koar Soonee Sab, 48, 

Koar Luchmon Sing, 51* 
Kishorc Sing, 52I 
Kotra, 55. „ 

Kushab, 67 . 

Komptah, 69/ 

Kishenghur Rajah, 77.' 
Kerowlee Rajah, 80. 

Kotah Rajah, 83* 

Ka tty war, 96, 

Kerrut Sing, 42. 

Kulleeaun Sing, 77* 

L. 

Lahore, 14. 

Laul Shew, 56. 

Laid Aiunaun Sing, 57, 

Laul Doonierput, 59 - 
Lunawara Rajah, 85 * 
Luchmon Sing, 51* 

M. 

Muscat, 10. 

Mysore Rajah, 21. 

Malwa and Sirhind, 27. 
Magherry, 41. 

Mataud, 55* 

Meher, 70. 

Muckrie, 72. 

Malabar Chiefs, 105 to 107. 
]VXobarek*ul*I)owlah, 114. 


Mehipnarrain, ii'5. 

Mysore Sultan, 122. 
Mahomed Ali, 117. 

Mulhar Rao Holkar, 2.9* 
Maha Chund, 2*8. 

Maun Ghund, 31. 

Maun Sing of Joudpore, 75 ? 

V' N* " , 
Nepau)/i3* 

Nagpore, iS. 

Nizam, 19. - 
Nahan,.'$« 

Nagode, 56, 

Nawal Kishwur, 64. 

Newaul Kishore, 72. 
Novvanuggur, 97. 
Nudjum-uI-Dowlah, 114^ 
Naum'dar Khan, 12$. 

Nana Govind, Rao of Cal* 
pee, 49, ' • 

Nawal Rishwar, 64. . 

O. 

Oude, 17. 

Oorcha or Tehree Rajah, 50, 
Oudipoor Rana, 7 6* 

Omed Sing of Kotah, 83. 

P. 

# Persia, 7. 

Persian Gulf, u. 

Putteala, 36. 

Punna, 53. 

Puway, 54. 

Furseram, 55, 

Poker Purshaud, 67. 

Purtaub Sing, 7*. 
Purtaubghur Rajah, 87. 
Posetra, 97. 

Poorbunder, 97. 

Peisliwa, 120. 

Pindarry Chiefs, 123* 
Pursojee Bhoosla, 18. 

Q. 

Queda, 5. 

R. 

Rohillas, 17* 

Rewah, 43. 
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Rygown, 57 X 
RuttuprSmg, 6 k ' 

. Ragowlah, 69* ^ *■ 

Runjeet Sing of Lahore, 14. 
— -—.1— of Sirapthur, 73. 

Rajpootana and Central In¬ 
dia, 74 to 95. 

Ramchunxier Ballar, 95, 
Ras-ul-Khyma, 11. 

Rahajee Bhoosla, 18. 

Rooder Paul, 31. 

Ram Sing, 34, 35. 

■ < S. 1 

Siam, 3. 

Scinde, 15. 

Scindia, 16,. . 

Siccim/.aS. 

Seik or Hill Chiefs, '27 to 38. 
Sattara, 39. - ^ 
Souhawul>37* 

Salagram, 68. ^ 

Simpthur, 73. 

Serowee Rajah, 81. 

Soonth Rajah, 86. 

Sawaunt Warree, 163. 
Serfogee, 118. 

Shah A ulum, 113. 

Serajah Dowlah, 114. 
Syef-ul-Dowlah, 114. 

Surat Nabob, 119. 

Sujahut Khan, 123. 

Sultan bin.Suggur, IK 
Shujah-uI-Dowlah, 17. 
Saadut Ali, 17. 

Salabut Jung, 19. 

Sree Ram Purtaub, 118. 

T, 

Travancore, 22. 

Tehree Rajah, 50. 

Tanjore Rajah, 118. 

Tippoo Sultan, 122. 

Tuljajee, 1x8. 

W. 

Western Coast of India, 

96 to 107* 

Z 

Zerown, 66. 


vi. 
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CONVENTION betV 

ernor in Council of By 
‘^atiy of the one part, an 

mar Senakasskdl Sfmmshe 
ty of the dominion and govermn 

'TIia «i.iH Rnwiw A tvrtidf, 


CO_ 

and 


gainst Mnlhar Rao, with a view of bringing’ 

3 means, so as to prevent his ruining the country of the state of the 
1 Rao is the proper and legitimate heir and head ; and the EngJjsl 
and of Maior Walker having accordingly arrived in the territorie 


I piipiwi: 

- ■ : rol : 

an Duncan, Esq., President 
behalf of the Honourable East- 
--- for and on behalf of Anund 
of the other part, for the 
in Guzerat, 

assistance of the iEnifUsh 
n, either by peaceable or 
ar, of which 
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Lid of Major Walker having accordingly arriv 
e said Rowjee Appajee being also como to 
Governor: It is hereby agreed by and between them, that the expense already incurred, and 
such others as may hereafter be occasioned, for the pay, allowances, and transportation of 
the troops, expenditure and transportation of stores, ammunition, &c. shall be accounted 
for and paid, with interest at the rate of three,-quarters per cent, per month of thirty days, 
by the said Rowjee Appajee, on Anund Rap Guicowa.r, and the state aforesaid, * in t wo 
instalments; the first to become due on or before the 5 th of October next, and the second 
on or before the 5 th of January 1803 , for the security of which he assigns and mortgages 
the Guicowar’s share of the district of Attaveesy, near Surat ; hereby agreeing that, on 
failure of the first instalments, the English are to take possession of the said country , and 
to retain the same under their own collection and management, until the whole be fully 
cleared and made good to the Honourable Company, with interest. 

Article 2 .—It is further hereby stipulated between the Honourable East-India Company 
and the Guicow^r State, that the latter shall permanently subsidize from the Honourable 
Company a force of about two thousand sepoys, one company of European artillery , and 
its proportion (consisting of two bompanies) of Lascars, the estimated expense of "which, 
including establishment of stores, being about 65,000 rupees per month : It is hereby agreed 
that landed jaidad or funds be assigned so as fully to cover this expense, and whatever; it 
may amount to, from such part of the Guicowar territories as may be hereafter fixed, in 
view to the greatest convenience of both parties ; but this article is not to be carried into 
effect till the war against Khurry be closed, when it is also proposed, through the co-ope¬ 
ration of the English, to effect a reduction m the number of the Arab force now kept up, 
and meanwhile this is to be considered as an eventual, and to remain at present an entirely 
secret article* 

Article s. —The pergunnah of Chourassey, and the Guicowar’s share of the ch. 6 ute.of 
Surat having been ceded to the Honourable Company in pursuance of the engagement, by 
letters to that effect from the late Govind Rao to the Honourable the Governor of Bombay , 
the same is hereby confirmed for ever. 

Article 4 .-~-This agreement to be hinding and permanent when ratified by the Supreme 
Government of Bengal, who, in all political concerns, control the other presidencies, b ut in 
the mean time to be in full force. 

In witness whereof, the parties have interchangeably set hereunto their hands and seals, 
in Cambay, this 15 th day of March 1802 . 

A true copy (Signed) II, Shank, ’ 

Actg. Pth Sec. 

(Signed) J.Diwcan, <t, s.). 

(Signed.) Rowjee Appa jee. (<&$£ state;'' 
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Agreement concluded bet we 
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te Resident at Baroda, and Anund Rao Guicowar, 
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dated the 29 th July 1802 ; 

I, Anund Rao Guicowar Sena Khass Khel ShurashereBehauder, dp hereby confirm and Malsi^ Karat 
latifv such compacts and agreements as my faithful dewan, Rowjee Appajee, hath in my (tn-tne ltajan i 

i ■' I. r._ n» .3 .* _L. J, J 4-U^ c% tRn nf UrtmhDti OWfl-hfindwritlllf 


name and on my behalf made, and concluded with the Honourable the Governor of Bombay, own Handwriting). 



Assignments as may be sufficient for the purpose, all debts and expenses which the English ^ 
Government have been at or contracted in the course of the military operations'in Guzerat," 
undertaken for the support of My government, 'V r > * 

* Secondly. I entirely approve and Eighty commend the prudence of rny dewan in having 
obtained u body of English troops to remain permanently in this country, as-oh■'their courage 
and fidelity 1 place an unlimited dependence. . %•» 

.1 have determined that the payment of this subsidiary force shall commence from the 
first of this month, English style, or first of Assar 1859 , Hindee sera. 

Thirdly. As I repose an entire confidence in the English, I, depend on then* friendship to 
shield me from misfortunes. I am sensible there are many evil-disposed persons atpongst 
the Arabs, who, disregarding my legal authority, have plotted against my liberty, a hd even 
my life. By the favour of God they have been defeated; but should tlieirjAvicdkecl machina¬ 
tions at any time hereafter succeed, I shall expect the English to release^me'; and desire 
that all my acts and deeds, although executed by me iir the usual form while.in that state 
of restraint, may be considered as of no validity. I tiesire, therefore, that my Subjects will > 
pay no attention to my orders in this situation, but hear MajolvWallie v has to say, 

strictly following his directions, and assisting him in every"measure that tie shall demise or ^ 
direct Yor restoring my person to freedotp. " ' ' 

Whoever, in short, shall either bring Canoojee into the .management of affairs, or f^hut 
me up in the fort of Baroda or elsewhere, is a rebel; and I fully authorize the aforesaid ^ 
Major Alexander Walker, or the person entrusted with the chief management of the ^ 
Company's affairs in Guzerat, to chastise such disturbers of government, and bring them to 
that punishment which is due to'those that endanger the person of their sovereign in every 
part of the world. ; ; " 

* Thus, therefore, I order all the faithful officers of government, silladars, sebundies, an<| 
others, on any of the foregoing events occurring/to obey Major Walker s orders. 

Fourthly. Whereas it is signified in certain articles of agreement between the Honourable 
Company and my d?wan, Rowjee Appajee, that the English Government is disposed to 
assist; in reducing the‘Arab force in my service. Major Walker, Resident op the part of the 
English Government at Baroda, consents to assist me with a pecuniary loan to effect this 
reduction on the’ following terms : ■ . 

Fifthly. As it seems impossibhrthat I can retrieve myself or my country from its present 
embarrassments without reforming and reducing the expense in every department, I do 
hefeby promise and agree to make the necessary reductions by degrees. The objects of 
reduction are contained in the annexed account; and if possible, they shall be effected at 
the periods specified opposite to each of the articles. 

Sixthly. Before any money is to be advanced. Major Walker must be satisfied that a real 
and effective reduction shall take place. For this purpose, an exhibition must be made of 
the accounts and muster taken of the troops in the presence of three persons, viz. one on 
the part of the Company, one on the part of the Guicowar government, and the third by 
such of the jamadars or parikhs as may be the agents of the sebundy. According to this 
muster the accounts shall be taken and discharged. 

Seventhly. 
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Jj that I shall positively reduce the 
re present reduction is accomplished, 
‘ ""^orm thi 8 stipulation, it will 

have done on the present 
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Seventhly. I do hereby further agree a 

Arab and other force within six or eight moi_ 

to the standard of Futteh Sing’s time; but to m. 
be necessary for the English Government to *•*«, ui^v 
occasion. : .;>y 

Eighthly. Provision is already made in the fourth article of agreement, executed ana inter- 
changed between the Honourable the Governor of Bombay and my dewan, Rowjee Appajee, 
hearing date the 6th June or 5th Suffer last, for the payment .of the principal and interest 
of the money to be advanced by the Company ; but as it has since been proposed to pay 
the same off orie year sooner than is thereby provided, by applying the entire russed of the 
lands appropriated by that article to the amount of 11,75,000 rupees per annum to the dis¬ 
charging in equal proportions of the principal and interest of the money to be advanced by 
the Company, and by such oilier persons as may engage therein. Major' Walker accepts of 
the modification by which the Company's advance may be liquidated one year sooner than 
it would be by a strict adherence to the letter of treaty $ it being, however, always 
understood, that the, provision! in the fourth article of the said treaty of the 6th June, or 5th 
of Suffer, are always in full force, the same as if this subsequent engagement had not; been 
made, in the event of the repayment of the Honourable Company’s loan, as well of principal 
as of interest, failing to be made good in the more speedy mode now proposed. The 
amount of the above receipt, or russed, is to be collected every year from the corhavisdars 
ot the pei gumiahs allotted for this purpose in the treaty of the 6th of June, by such persons 
as the Government of Bombay may appoint. 

Ninthly. Interest on that part of the pecuniary assistance and aid which the Company 
maj give on this occasion shall be reckoned and accounted for from the time the said 
Company niay raise a loan for that purpose, and it shall be reckoned every six mouths, at 
the rate ot three-quarters per cent, per month of thirty days, instead of every year, or every 
twelve months ; all or any loss by exchange or otherwise, which may arise by bringing the 
money ironx Bombay to this place, shall be on my account, and made good bv me and mv 
successors. v * 
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Tenthly. Conformably to Major Walker’s suggestions and wishes the articles contained 
m this declaration were written, and to which I have given my assent. But on the event of 
evi -disposed persons attempting any thing unfair or unreasonable against my person, my 
T?? m ° W,,e i e A PP a J ee * bis son, his brother, nephews, or relations, and Madew Rao 
latia Muzumdar, or even should I myself, or my successors, commit ahy thing improper 
or unjust, the English Government shall interfere, and see in either case that it is settled 
according to equity and reason. 

I have also required of Major Walker, on the part of the Compare, to promise that my 
state and government shall be permanent, and descend to the lineal inheritors of the musnud, 
and that the dewanship shall be preserved to Rowjee Appajee. 

In the last place, I desire to form the most intimate connexion with the Company, and 
and my vakeeW ^ ^ oona ^^rbar maybe jointly managed by the English Resident 

Suth are my wishes and sentiments, so help me God. 

Given at Baroda, 29th of July 1802.* 

•- . r „v- Witnesses,— 

r GopauHRao Bapoojee, Vakeel, in behalf of Senakass Khel Shamsherc Behauder . 

Megl. De. Lima e Sordzas. 


tiSBSSS* 10 ** ^ D T"’ * 

The following' words are written in the Rajah’s own hand r 

° The above-mitten is true.’* 


. 


ttture, Antmd Rao Ouicowaf 

(Seal.) 
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VI.-POLITICAL- oa FOREIGN. 1 


Laul Skew, Rajah of Guchfre 




r: I 

Wh&rkas I, Laul Shew Rajo Sing, sincerely professing my submission and attachment 
to the British Government, have invariably manifested my obedience t<? the officers appointed 
to the superintendence of the province of Bundelcund from the period of its first annexation 
’ v> ' territories | and wife; an ikarnameh, or obligation of - allegiance, having 
required of roe: therefore, and with a view to confirm my obedience and at tach- 
i British Government, have prepared and hereby present this ikarnameh, con- 
distinct Articles; to Mr* J. Richardson, from whom. I have received a sunnucl 
ing to me all my gjuicient po^sessiohs in this province ; and I hereby declare, that 
will scrupulously observe all the articles contained in thq ikarnameh, dud never evade nor 
nfringe any One of them. 

. 


rX hereby engage never to connect myself with any marauders dr plunderers, 
either within or out of the province of Bundelcund, to afford them, no asylum, or permit 
their families or children to reside in my possessions, and to abstain from ail intercourse 
and correspondence with them. I further engage to avoid entering into quarrels or disputes 
with the dependents and servants of the British Government ; and if at any time a dispute 
should arise on account of mahal or village, or from any other cause between me and any 
of the rajahs and chiefs of this province in dependence on the British Government, I a^vee 
to stibm'it such dispute, without delay, to the officers of the British Government for their 
decision, and implicitly to observe and abide by what decision shall be passed Upon it. I 
further engage to male no reprisals on any one for past injuries, nor to seek redress by 
force without tile permission of the British Government, and always to be obedient ancl 
submissive to the Government. 

Article 2.—I engage to guard all the passes up the Ghauts which are situated in my 
possessions, in such a manner as to prevent all marauders, plunderers* and evil-disposed 
persons from ascending or descending the Ghauts by any of those passes, and from entering, 
the British territories for the purpose of exciting disturbances ; and if any sirdars or troops 
should meditate an invasion of the British territories through my possessions, 1 engage to 
give timely notice thereof to the officers of the British Government, and to use every prac¬ 
ticable exertion to obstruct their progress. 

Article 3.—Whenever the British troops shall have occasion to ascend the Ghauts by 
any of the passes situated within my possessions, I agree not only not to obstruct or impede 
their progress, but to depute an intelligent person to conduct them by the most convenient 
route, and to furnish them with necessary supplies and provisions so long as they shall 
continue within or in the vicinity of my possessions. l5! > 

Article 4.—If any of the subjects of the British Government abscond and take refuge 
in any of my villages, I engage to deliver up such person to the officers of the British 
Government immediately on his being demanded; and if any of my ryots or zemindars 
abscond and take refuge in the British territories, I agree to submit to the principal officer 
in Bundelcund a statement of my complaint against such a person, and to abide by what¬ 
ever orders, may be, passed on the occasion agreeably to the regulations of the Govern¬ 
ment, and to take no steps of rny own accord to apprehend him. - ‘ ' ri; " 

.Article 5.—I engage not to harbour thieves or robbers in any of my villages ; and if 
property of merchants or travellers be stolen or robbed in aily of the villages subject to 
my authority, I agree to render the zemindars of such village^ responsible for the restitution 
of the stolen property, or for the delivery of the thief or robber to the officers of the British 
Government; and if any felon or murderer, or person or persons' amenable to the British 
laws for crimes committed - in the British possessions should take refuge ih any Of my villages, 
I engage to seize and deliver over such offenders to the British Government, not to permit 
their escape from my possessions. , 

Article 6.—Having presented a statement ancl list of the villages in my possession, 

and 
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a sunnud for the same., I therefore promise and engage, that if amongst 
the villages enumerated and stated by me, arty village the property of any other person 
shall be found, and the right to the same proved, or it shall appear that, during the govern¬ 
ment of the Nawab All Behauder, the said village or villages were not in my possession, 
1 bind myself to abide by whatever the British Government shall be pleased to direct, and 
obey the same implicitly. 

Article 7 .—Whereas Gopaul Sing- of the Boondella caste, and Behauder Sing of. the 
Purb&r Seit, have rebelled agairtst the British Government, and have plundered and carried 
their outrages into the villages granted by the British Government to the Rajah Bukht Sing 
and Kishore Sing, I therefore engage and promise not to give the above rebels shelter or 
protection in any part of my possessions, and not to suffer them to pass through my terri¬ 
tories to those of either of the aforesaid rajahs, or of the British Government : and if the 
said men shall, either openly or secretly, come into my possessions, I will, by every means 
in my power, attempt to seize or apprehend them; and.if in the execution of this engage¬ 
ment I am negligent, or step aside from its performance, I agree to any responsibility*that 
the British Government may think proper. 

Article 8---As the villages inserted in the sunnud now granted by the British Go¬ 
vernment are my hereditary property, descended to me through many generations, and 
as I am now in possession thereof, I hereby bind myself, that after having received iny 
sunnud from the British Government, I will not require or ask to be put in possession of 
one village amongst the before-enumerated villages, nor require from the British Govern¬ 
ment any aid for their government. 

Article 9 .—I will appoint, oh my part, a person from amongst those in whom I have 
confidence, w ho shall remain at all times as a vakeel for the transaction of my business in 
the presence of the representative of the Governor-general in Bundelcund; and if the 
British representative shall on any account, or for any fault, be displeased with the above 
person, I will recall him and send another. 

1 his engagement, containing nine articles, under my seal and signature, I have delivered 
unto the British Government ; and I promise: to bind myself strictly to abide by the above 
stipulated articles, and in no sort deviate therefrom. 

Given this 11 th March 1809 , equal 10 th Cheyte 1216 F. S. 


I RANStiA-TION of a Sunnud to Laid Shew Rffljn Sing, 

Be it known to all choudries, kanongoes, zemindars, and mokuddurns of the tuppa of 
Nag ode and Chueheerah, in the pergunnah of, in the province of Bundelcund, that whereas 
Laul Shew Kaje Sing, one of the hereditary chieftains of the province of Bundelcund, 
having frottfc the period of the annexation of the said province to the territories of the 
Honourable the East-India Company, invariably observed a friendly conduct, and refrained 
from every outrage or any sort of -improper conduct, and now manifests his wish to be 
admitted to obedience and submission to the British Government, and having lately pre¬ 
sented an ikarnameh, or obligation of allegiance, to the British Government by the hands 
ofdewan Darf3ao Sing, and requesting that a sunnud confirming him in the property and 
possession of the villages now occupied by him : he therefore enters into the present engage¬ 
ment, consisting of nine articles, expressive of his sincere attachment and fidelity to the 
Government; therefore, and with a view to the entire satisfaction of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and to^ the support of his claims as an hereditary chieftain of this province, the 
villages contained in the subjoined schedule, which from ancient times have been and still 
are in his possession, ate hereby granted to the said Laul Shew Rafe Sing; and the said 
villages shall continue in the permanent possession of the said Laul Shew Raje Sing 
and his successors, so long* as he and they shall continue strictly to adhere to the coiv 
ditions of the ikarnameh, and to be obedient and submissive to the British Government. 

. * ' ' j" St '' The 
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Cueheerah, with a Gun 




Cucheerah, with a Gurry 1 I Khomoreah 

i ISTjumrl** with 


Kuttaur .. :‘ .. , 1 Nagode, with a Gurry .. 1 

Pokliarrah' v .. 1 I Etwah ., .. .. 1 

; h ■ .. : ' U t i Puthoroundah .. .. * 

Jr ■■' :••■'* ■• •• ■ 

»hftv . , *. i Loo thcraws .. .. i 


■ » j Loothgaw. .. 

; •• •• ; 

LuiiilT *;■•.■ ;;•■■■ 

Jellerra .. .. i 


Barateyah ;. - 1 

Barateyah (Burry) .. i 
Bhand .. .. .. i 

Etawah ,, ** ' . t 

Bambhore .. , f ... 1 

Mohokeer .. V. i 


Kunholey 1 .. .. l 

Ft'.lrih 1 

Bodah :: :: * 

I 


*;V c V. 

r . .. ‘ J I RohonealT V' p 

Burrowl.ee i .* • • i \ Suddowah 

Bhuggertolawhey 
Doowufah 


Chuckohul *. . * 

Ruhey-pour, with Gurry i 
Hubsar .. - i 

Kulpoorah .. v .i 

Kulpoorey .. i 


JeJlerra .. i ivuipooran 

Bubrosliali .. .. i KuJpoorey 

Bm to„, e( ..h ... .. , .. .. . 
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Mojekahpaw 


Chawthaur . . *• 

Wnnrdsiwne.v ■ « < . . 


;. ., i 

Mohorey . v 

. * ♦ . 1 

Mogawliqr 

, . , , X 

Pathorah Badmymee, 

* ♦ * ’ A 

with a Gufry .. 

y> '< 

. . ■ .. 2 

Kliojorey .. 

■ 2 

• #. • •• ^ 

Unterbeddiah .. 

.. 1 

Kooldawhah 

. * * * • i j 

Muzgawah 
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1 

1 

W; 

1 
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Murhbw ., .. •* i iYJuzxawaii .. i . u;uuu ivuuiu 

Nutalby ■■ ? Baw., 1 ,. ..I Mo^IM 

Luggurgawali Khurd . i Gowrah .. .. .. 1 Luttyrey. 

. i Khovrah. i Mutteyrug 


j. njyxwvy * . « • » - * [ *xmuvju.. . . 

Muzzawah .. .. i Echub Khurd .. .. i 

.in.,.^ 


Mutteyrug .. t 

Umderry Mobuntollah .. x 
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Whereas' I, Xairl Atimnun^&ing, sincerely-professing my sub 
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the British Government, have invariably manifested ttiy 
to the superintendence of* the provirices of liundelcund, 
tibih to the British territories: And whf'rpfis nn iWrn 
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lion to the British territories: And whereas an ikar 
having lately been required of me; there&re, and witfc 
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containing nine distinct articles, to Mr. John Richur 
sunnud confirming .to me all my ancient possessions in tl 
that I will scrupulously observe all the artiG 
nor infringe any one of* them. 

Article 1. I hereby engage never to com: 
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and it any time a dispute - Xc 
ise between mo and any 
.ish Government, I agree 
ir their decision, and un¬ 
it I further engage to 
*»« by force, without the 
and submissive to the 
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ach are .situated in my 
and evil-disposed per- 
—es, and from entering 
rid if any sirdars of troops 
“ J ssions, I engage to 
to use every prac- 

3 occasion to ascend the Ghauts by 


give timely notice thereof to the officers of the J 
ti cable exertion to obstruct their progress. 

Article 3.— Whenever the British troops shun ».*»« ««-««£*•“ "*v 

an y of the passes situated within my possession, I agree not only not to obstruct or impede 
their progress,-but to depute an intelligent person to conduct them by the most convenient 
iite, and to furnish them with the necessary supplies and provisions, so long as they shad 
continue within or m the vicinity of my possession. 

Article 4 ,—If any of the subjects of the British Government abscond and take refuge 
——. 1 U 1 W sl ich person to the ofBMift of the British 


;es, I engage to deliv^ -- r -—-* 

Government immediately on bis being demanded ; and if any of my ryots oi 
abscond and take refuge in the British territories, I agree to submit to 
. « =f«tement of my complaint against such person, am 


officers in Bundelcund. a statement ot my complaint against seen person, ana to amoe oy 
whatever orders may be passed on the occassion, agreeably to the regulations of the govern- 
_* ~ A ci/atA-a of mv mvn nnconl to rmrirehend him. 
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Article 6. —Having presented a statement and list of the villages in my possession, and 
bavins obtained a sunnud for the same, I therefore promise and engage, that if amongst the 
^niimerated and stated bv me, any village the property of any other person shall be 


i government of 

the JHawaD Ail Denauuer, tues^iu vmu&e ui vw^-ca wwo nui am \^fod 

self to abide by whatever the British Government shall be pleased to direct, and obey the 

*-^ Whereas Gopaul Sing of the Boondela caste, and Behauder Sing of the 


,ar Seit,’haverebelled against the-‘British C&vernment, and have plundered and carried 
— -'---"Mages granted by the British Government to the Rajah Bukht 
therefore engage and promise not to give the above rebels 
protection in anv part of my possessions, and not to suffer them to pass through 
mv territories to those of either of the aforesaid rajah or of the British Government; and 
if the said men shall, either openly or secretly, come into my possessions* I will by every 
means in my power attempt to seize on and apprehend them; and if in the execution of this 

engagement 
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having lately presented an ikarnamah, or obligation of allegiance, to the 
meat bv Ivimself, and requesting that a sumiud cor,firming him on the piv,™ v -™ i 
session of the villages now occurred-by him. he therefore enters into the present enj 
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are in his possession, are hereby granted to the said Laid Au maun Sing, and the said 
villages shall continue in the,permanent possession of the said Laul Aumaun Sing ant! 
his successors,' so long as he and they shall continue strictly to adhere to the coritli- 
turns of the ikarnameh, and to. be o bedient and submissive' to the British Cover 


of revenue. „ 

The chowdries, kanongoes, 


, zemindars,, and mokuddims of the said village, will co 
as heretofore to exercise their duties on their respective villages Under the audio-'*" 

anti it is the duty of the said Laid Aumaun Sing to 
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the Governor-general in Council shad be obtained, anpthersunnud, signed 
Honoiirablf the Governor-general in Council, will be exchanged,for and ... 

the place of.the present sumuid granted'bj’ the ageifi? to the.Governor-general. ! ’ ’"'T,-! ' v 
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Dated 18 th July 1809 , corresponding with 21 st Ausaur Saner San 1216 F. 


Ikarnameh, or Obligation of Allegiance, No. 1 . 

I, Dewan Jooggul Purshaud, declare, that I have submitted in person to the British 
Government, and with a view to confirm my obedience and submission to the British Govern¬ 
ment, I do hereby present this ikarnameh, comprising the following: 

Article. 1 .—Whereas froth the period when the British troops first arrived for the pur¬ 
pose of sdbduing and punishing the refractory in the province of Bundelcuiid, I cheerfully 
and voluntarily acknowledged my obedience and submission to the British Government, 
and have been admitted among the number of its dependents: And whereas J. Richardson, 
Esq., Who has been invested by the Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council 
with the general superintendence and control of the province of Bundelcund, having 
required of me an ikarnameh, or obligation; therefore, and in consideration of the ample 
provision which the British Government has been pleased to bestow upon me, I have pre¬ 
pared, and do hereby present this ikarnameh, comprising the following articles, under ray 
seal and signature, from the conditions of which [ promise never to depart, and never to 

commit a ny act in violation of any of the sttbj oined articles. 

J 3 Y Article 
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le 3 .—Jf any subject of the British Government abscond, and take rehige m any of 
ges composing my jaghire, I ..engage to sebrand deliver him to servants of the 
Government; and if any person be deputed on the part of. the British Government 
pprehbnd such absconder, I agree not only not to oppose that person, but to: co-operate 
im in the apprehensioti of the absconder, and I agree to obey the orders of the civil 
' al courts onfall occasions. 

1 —I engage not to permit thieves or robbers to reside in any of my villages ; and . 
' of any,of the inhabitants. or-travellers be plundered or stolen in any of my 

... ...j . 1. ... it.?' « rt fl«Anaiklil uiy t 
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Tttitted in the-British Government; take refuge in any of my villages, I fuhher engage to 
' uch offender, and deliver him up to the British Government. . 

cd the 23 d of ..August 1809 . 

^ The Seal of Dewan N 
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Translation of a Sonnud granted t o Dewan Joog^il-.Purskaud, 
on the 25 th August 1809 . 


Ill 


To the kanongoes^and enow dries of the pergunnah of Jellapore/inthe zillah of Bun del- 
• ciind: Be it known> whereas Dewan Jopggul Furshaud, who is one of the descendants of 
the respectable families and ancient chiefs of this province, and who sinie the period that 
the province of BmiUelcund came under the control and authority of the British Govern- 
ment, has in po way acted in opposition to the British Government; or on any occasion 
discovered a refractory or disobedient disposition : And whereas he held the village of 
Aumeree in his own possession as, a rent-free village : And whereas he, the said Jooggul Par- 
baud, at this time has presented tui arzee to the presence, praying that he’may be restored to 
the possession of the village of Chillee, in the perguunahof Jell alp ore; and to the village of 
Dadree, in the pergunnah of Kirkah, on the grounds and claim that the above villages were 
from ancient times his rent-free lairefo^ and were resumed by the British Government on its 
acquiring possession of Biindclcund : And whereas the proceedings held in the investiga- 
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Council, and 1 


right c 
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x were submitted to the Right: Honourable the Governor-general in 
t of the said Dewan having been acknowledged to the three abovsf- 
mentioned villages ; but as previous to this investigation the village of .Dadree above-mRn^ 
tioned had been transferred to the Nana of Calpee, with other villages, to effect an arrange¬ 
ment ordered by Government, and on.that account it cannot now be taken from the Nana: 
nU. Avrlnvmi Kvr Government, that the said Dewan should, reeeiyp 

1 ‘ conformity to the inquiry and determi- 

ector of the zillahof Buodelcund, the 
of the village of. Ban do Buzzooroog wit) fGurrah, and the village of Barellee, in the 
pergunnah of Jeilalpore, in lieu of Dailrec, wa^.-sanctioned by Government on the 22 d July 
1809 , as an ade€|uate exchange to be given to the aforesaiti Dewan. . For the above reasons, 
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s timed. It is necessary that you consider the said Dewan the confirmed 
places in question, and the said Dewan is bound to cultivate the said villages 
and to treat the ryots and cultivators with kindness, justice, and encourage- 
[ to reap the advantage of the produce in obedience and good wishes to the British 
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nent. When another suitnud shall be received from the Governor-gem 
present suhnud shall be exchanged for that signed by the Governor-general, anr 


List of Villages. 

Chilleei 

Bando Buzzooroog with Gurrah, and 
Barellee. 
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Translations; of an Ikarnameh, or Obligation of Allegiance, presented by 

Saul Doonierput. 

"Whereas I, Saul Doonierput, sincerely professing submission and attachment to the 
British Government, have invariably manifested my obedience to the officers appointed 
to the superintendence of Bundelcund, from the period of its first annexation to the British 
territories: And whereas an ikarnameh, or obligation of allegiance, having lately been 
required of me; therefore, and with a view to confirm my obedience and attachment to the 
British Government, I have prepared and hereby present this ikarnameh, containing nine 
distinct articles, to Mr. John Richardson, from whom X have received a sunnud confirming 
to me all mv ancient possessions in this province ; and I hereby declare that I wiil scrupu¬ 
lously observe all the articles contained in the ikarnameh, and never evade nor infringe any 
ode of them. 

Article 1 >~—I hereby engage never to connect myself with any marauders or plunderers 
either within or out of the province of Bundelcund, to afford them no asylum, or permit 
their families or children to reside in my possessions, and to abstain from all intercourse 
and correspondence with them. 1 further engage to avoid entering into quarrels or disputes 
with the dependents and servants of ’the British Government; and if at any time a dispute 
should arise on account of mahal or villages, or from any other cause, between me and any 
of the rajahs and chiefs of this province in dependence on the British Government, I agree 
to submit such dispute without delay to the officers of the British Government for their 
decision, and implicitly to observe and abide by whatever decision shall be passed upon it. 
I further engage to make no reprisal on any one for past injuries, nor to seek redress by 
force without the permission of the British Government, and always to be obedient and sub¬ 
missive to the Government. 

Article 2 ,~I engage to guard all the passes up the Ghauts, which are situated in my 
possessions, in such a manner as to prevent all marauders, plunderers and evil-disposed 
persons from ascending or descending the Ghauts by any of those passes, and from enter¬ 
ing the British territories for the purpose of exciting disturbances ; and. if any sirdars of 
troops s&uld meditate an invasion of the British territories through my possessions, I engage 
to give timely notice thereof to the officers of the British Government, and to use every prac¬ 
ticable exertion to obstruct their progress. 

' in. 3 Y 2 Article 







OMMITTEE. 
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, to ascend the Ghauts by 
not to obstruct or impede 
„ era by .the most cpnvenienr 
1 provisions • as long as they shall 

t abscond and take refuge 
> the . officers of the British 
v of my ryots or zeniiadan; 
•j ‘submit to the principal offieeips 
ch person, and to abide by whatever 

S c regulations of the Govermrtent, and to 
... As W:- 

I engage not to harbour thieves or robbers in any of my villages ; and if 
?rty of merchants or travellers be stolen or robbed in any of the villages subject to my 
lorjty, I agree to render the zemindars of such villages responsible for the restitution of 
tolen property, or for the delivering of the thief or robber to the officers of the British 
eminent; and if any felon or murderer, or person or persons amenable to the British 
> for crimes committed'in the British possessions, should take refuge in any of my villages, 
I engage to seize and deliver over such offenders to the British Government, not to permit 
their escape from my possessions. ^ 

Article 6, — Having presented a statement and list of the villages in my possessions, and 
having obtained a sunnud for the same, I therefore promise and engage that if amongst 
the villages enumerated, and‘ stated by me, any. village the property of any .other person 
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obey the same implicitly. 

Article 7 -—Whereas Gopaul Sing, of the Boondela caste, h tip rp 
British Government, and has plundered and carried his outrages into the 
by the British Government to the Rajah Bukht Sing and Kisfiore Sing, I the: 
and promise not to give the above rebel shelter or protection in any part of my possessions* 
and not to suffer "him to pass through my territories, to -thpse!pf|,OT|er ; o|j(;he aforesaid rajahs 
or of the British Government; and if the said man shall, either openly or secretly, come 
into my possessions, I will, by every means in my povver, attempt to seize on and appre¬ 
hend him, and if in the execution of this engagement, I am negligent or step aside from 
its performance, I agree to any responsibility that the British Government 4 may think 
proper. . # •" ""*< '■*. 1 w 

Article 8.—As the villages inserted in the sunnud now granted by the British Govern¬ 
ment are my hereditary property, descended to me tfiese many generations, and as I am 
now in possession thereof, I hereby bind myself that after having received my sunnud from 
the British Government, I will not require or ask to be put in possession of one village 
amongst the before enumerated vilfetgesy nor require from the British Government any aid 
for their government. V 

r .'<»:■ 

Article 9 .—I will appoint on my part a person from amongst those in whom I have con¬ 
fidence, who shall remaiu at all times as a vakeel for the transaction of my business, in the 
presence of the representative of the Governor-general in Bundelcuud; and if the British 
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representative shall on any account or for any fault be displeased with the above person, I 
will recall him and send another. 

npv.:~ _. A •_: i ..,..__4 t l.._. 


This< 
unto the,! 

stipulated articles, and in no sort to' deviate therefrom. ‘ 
Dated 16 th August 1810 , corresponding with 2d ’ 
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ted to Saul Doonierpvti 


he province of tfunclelcunci, having from 
1 province to the territories* of the Honourable the 
•ect a friendly .conduct,' and refrained from every 
conduct, and now manifests his wish to bo admitted to 
ant, and having* lately in person presented 


to tile entire satisfaction of the British Government, and to the support of his claims as an 
hereditary - chieftain of this province, the villages contained in the .subjoined schedule, whfo.h 
from ancient time have been and still are in his possession, are hereby granted to the said 
Saul Dponferput, and the said villages shall continue in the permanent possession of the 
said Saul Doonierpiit, 'ancl his successors, so long as he and they shall continue strictly to 
adhere to the conditions of‘the ikarnameh, and to be obedient and submissive to the British 
Government 1 : the villages enumerated below shall be confirmed and continued to him and 
his heirs free of revenue. 

The ehowdries, kanongoes, zemindars, and mokuddums of the said village will continue 
as heretofore fo exercise"their duties in thdir respective villages, under the authority of the 
said Saul Pooriierput; and it is the duty jpf; the • said Saul Doohierput to render his ryots 
and zemindars happy and grateful by the just administration of his government, to devote 
his utmost attention to the prosperity and improvement of the country, and, finally, to 
remain firm in his obedience and submission to the British-Government, according;, to his 
several stipulated articles of engagement. After the sanction of the Right Honourable the 
Governor-general in Council shall be obtained, another sumiud, signed by the Right 
Honourable the Governor-general will be exchanged for and substituted in the place of the 
simrhid granted by the agent to the Governor-general* 


Statement of*the Villages in Pergunnah Cooley. 


NAMES, 
Coaly Khass 
Dewtah 


Goolputtah 

Khumrahey 

Burrawhey 

Woojraundah 

ftlungooh, 

Ghurrundah 

Lookheriah 

Maan 

Authofy 

Puthur i)S: 

Auradauney 

Chucker 


No. of Villages. 

• - 4 

1 

, • 4 ' % 

1 

J 

1 

A 

1 

) * 1 

, 4 * X 

Ur \ • ■ 1 - 

1 

SS % 
S: t" 31 


NAMES. 
Ghorathu 
Kutteah 
Chundey , 
Sew tab 
Whaclare 
Bhurgoah 
Bhursurwar 
Kuttalah 
Soograh 
Paihore 
Dud war 
Mohereah r • 
Nubehriowrah 
Pureah 
jSlahoreniah 


No. of Villages. 
. l 

; ,1 , , 

,. 1 
l 


' 1 

A 

I * \ 

SX''* 

i ip 

|i^ v 

%'t§ 
f 1 V 

"St 


Coorolee 
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ommree 

Eanabie . 

Nehrah Mustulloh 

'' * • few • 

■ ■ k£;:$ .. 



iplIPlP 

■MUSH 


PungliuUee 

Gooldany .. . i 


Porah .. • • * * • ’ 1 

Shapoorah .. .. .. .. • x 

Khaey .. .. i 

. 

Barenah .. .. .. .. 3;; 
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* This village Mafee to Sal Gudgerage Sing, 
t Ditto . „ ditto ditto 
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J Ditto .. ditto ditto 

Dated the 17th August 1810, corresponding with 3 Bhadoon 1217 Fussily. 
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RATION of a Sonnud granted to Deivan 
bl“rtlie-7ih January 1811. 
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To the canongoes and ehovvdries of the pergunnah of Jellalpore and Humeerpore, in K 
zillah Bundelcund:—Be it known, Whereas Uewan Jooggul Purshaud, who is one of the III 
descendants of the respectable families and ancient chiefs of this province, and who, since 
the period that the province of Bundelcund came under the control and authority of the 
British Government, has in no way acted in opposition to the British Government, or on 

...*. i: _i _ . :.. Ai . uJi:* < . «„A «rW^ a h* *h rt 


any occasion discovered a refractory or disobedient disposition; and whereas he held the 
village of Omeree in his own possession as a rent T free village; and whereas lie the said 
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Jooggul Purshaud,, praying that he may be restored to the possession of the village of 
Ghiilee, in the pergunnah of Jellalpore, and ir| the village of Daderee, in the pergunnah 
of Kurkah, on the grounds and claim that the above villages were from ancient times his 
rent-free lands, and were resumed by the British Government on its acquiring —— 
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and 


villages : 



Right Mon 
* the said d< 
previous 
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der the 




uuiit-u. uu mv ou 11 
the three aliove-men - 
ideree above-mentioned 
► effect an arrangement 



Copies 


arrangeim 
‘o from the 


zzoordog With 


s been transferred to the Nan 
>y Government, and as 
eason, in lieu of the vi 
and the village Barellee, in the pe w 

•and a .copy of hfe ikarnameh sind Wctjibf T ,— A • ... 

■Ionourable* the Governor-general in Council , for the purpose of obtaining a sunrmd 
he seal and signature of the Right Honourable the Governor-general; but as it is 
i in the* third article of the dewan’s paper of requests, that his possessions should be 
»ted from the cognizance of the British courts of justice, and as the above promise on 
unt of the villages Omeree' and Chillee and Baudo Buzzooroog with Our rah, and the 
e Barellee being intermixed with the British, possessions, was disapproved of by 
itisb Government, the said do wan having been left the option- to exchange the above 
for others situated on the borders of the Company ^territories, and not intermixed 
with°them, or to exchange from his wajihuburz the. third article, together with its answer ; 
accordingly, the said dewan determined in favour‘of an exchange of the lands for others 
situated as above described on the borders of the British possessions: and according to the 
orders of Government, under date the 25th of August 1810, according to the free agreement 
of the saicl dewan, and in pursuance of the orders of the British Government, the villages of 
Omeree, &c. were taken into the possession of Government, and in lieu thereof, the village 
of Byree -Kurseahpore, and the village of Rizelpore Islampore, and the village of Bundjipore, 
and the village of Kukerow, and the village Putterelah, in the pergunnah of Jellalpore, and the 
village of Purah, in the pergunnah of Humeerpore, and twenty biggahs of land, in a garden situ- 
atedxn the village of Omeree, in which garden is the tomb of the father of the said dewan, with 
all the rights and appurtenances thereto, have been given in perpetuity to the said dewan ge¬ 
neration after generationwhile the said dewan arid his heirs remain faithful to the terms of the 
several articles of the jkarnameh, or the engagement which he has entered into and deli¬ 
vered to Government, he shall receive no sort of molestation, nor shall the above places be 
resumed. It is necessary that you consider the said dewan the confirmed proprietor of the 
places in question ; and the said dewan is bound to cultivate the said villages with industry, 
and to treat the ryots and cultivators with kindness, justice, and encouragement, and to 
reap the advantage of the. produce in obedience and good wishes to the British Government. 
When another sunnud shall be received from the Governor-general, the present sunnud 
shall be exchanged for that signed by the Governor-general, and be cancelled. 

List of Villages. 

Byree Kurreahpore; 

Bijelpore Islampore; 

^ ^ Bojepore ; . - 

' ^ .. •: ^ Kuckrow ; '• 

Putterelah; 

Purah; Neaw; and 

Twenty biggahs of land in a garden situated in the village of Omeree. 
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Translation of an Ikarnameh., presented by the Rajah Kishorc Sing Behaudcr ., 

the Rajah of Punna . 

Wuereas, since the first annexation of the province of Bundelcund to the dominions of 
■the British Government, l, Rajah Kishofe Sing Behauder (the contracting party), and pro- 
proprietor of the share of Herdeh Sah (who is the chief of all the rajahs of Bundelcund) ; 

haying 





e^J, however, deputed 

t, and applied for a smrtnud from'the British Govern 
hdhur Gudge Sing Behaudcr above-mentioned* d< 
of allegi 



igation of allegiance) under rny seal and signature, 
for several villages. Many villages that were then in the hands of usurp* 
xs were not inserted therein, add to obtain possession of even those N 
:e included in the above suumid from Luchmon Dowah and other i 
, I was necessitated to wage war; and in consequence of my own want of 
and receiving no f *>id from the British Gov 


ernment, 1 was unable to 

2 ssioti of the places in question. After the arri\ T al of Mr. John Richardson, I waited 
dupoti that gentleman, and according to the orders of the Right Honourable the Governor- 
general in Council, by the aid of a British force, l obtained possession of the villages 
included in the sunnud grafted by the British Government, as well as those villages 
which were in the possession of usurpers and unjust claimants.. At this period, and 
with a view to confirming my obedience and attachment to the British Government, l 
have prepared under seal and signature, and hereby present this ikarnnmeh, containing 
eleven distinct articles, to Mr. John Richardson, agent to the Governor-general hi 
Bundeleund, and require a simrmd lor the villages and lands now in my possession ; and 
I therefore hereby declare and promise that I will scrupulously observe all the Articles 
contained in this ikarnarneh, and never evade or infringe any one of them. 

Article l.—I hereby promise and bind myself on no account to unite with externa! or 
internal enemies of the Honourable Company in Bundeleund, and to be ever obedient 
and siibinissive to the will and command of the British .Government''in all things. 

Articles.—If any one of my children, brothers or relations, excite sedition or dis¬ 
turbance in the British territories or possessions, or the territories or possessions of any 
of the chiefs in allegiauce to the British Government, I engage to do every thing in 
my power to prevent and to restrain them, and in the case of their persisting in such 
conduct, I engage to unite my force with the British troops in the punishment and 
suppression ol subh persons. 

Article d.—if any of the subjects of the British Government shall fly and take refuge 
in my territories, on application from the officers of the British Government I will deliver 
them tip to the British Government, 


Articled.—I further engage that I will never harbour or give protection in my 
country to persons accused or suspected of robbery or theft; that if a robbery be 
committed, or the property of merchants or travellers be stolen in any of the villages 
subject to my authority, I will refider the inhabitants of that village responsible for the 
restitution or value of the property stolen or robbed, or for the seizure and delivery of 
the thieves or robbers, and in general that murderers and all other persons amenable to 
the criminal jurisdiction of the British Government for crimes committed in the British 
possessions,, who may take refuge in my districts, shall be immediately seized and deli¬ 
vered over to the British authority in Bundeleund. 

* ■ 

Article 5.—If any of the surrounding chiefs rebel against the British authority, 
although they be iny near relations, 1 engage to abstain from every manner of friendly 
intercourse with such chief, and not to harbour or give protection in my country to 
them, or any of their relations. 

Article 6.—I engage not to enter into quarrels or disputes with any chief who is 
obedient or submissive to the British Government, and if at any time a quarrel or 
dispute arise between me and any of the other dependants of the British Government, 




■e rebelled ag&ijnst the British Government, and are guil 
'wing in the territories of that government.: I hereby tiepin 
any intercourse with the above-mentioned rebels; but, on 
tali hear of any of their joint, or Separate depredations in the 
— * Gwertrnient.br any of its dependants, 1 engage to attack the 

"gressors, and to the utmost of niy iniwer punish them ; and In the event 
being seized, l engage to deliver them up to tbe British Government.. 
Whereas between me and the rajahs and chiefs of Bundelcund there 


any village or lands claimed, I engage to submit the same to tbe British Government, 
and to abide by its decision, and not to dispute or quarrel about the point niyself. 

Article. 11.—I engage that one of mv confidential servants shall always be in 
attendance as a vakeel on the officer of the British Government in this province, for 
the purpose of executing his orders ; and in the ei/ent of such vakeel being from any 
reason disapproved of by the said officer, 1 agree immediately to appoint another in his 


stead. 

22 March 1811. 
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Translation of a Sunned granted to the Rajah Kishore Sing Bekamkr , 

Rajah of Puma, 

Be it known to the cbbwdries. krinongoes, &c., of the pergunnah of KhuUohtft, and 
the pergunnah of Powey, &c., in the province of Bundelcund, that whereas the *' ' 


nyah Kishore Sing Behauder, one of the ancient, and hereditary chieftains of Bumlelcund, 
the heir and proprietor of share of Hirdeh Sah (who was the chief of the rajahs of 
Bundelcund), from the period of the annexation of the province of Bundelcund to the 
dominions of the British Government, has invariably observed a friendly anti obedient 
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Is and lands belonging to 
f Hirdeh Sith, which were i 
i thereto^, were not included it 

r. John Richardson, the aforesaid Rajah Kishore Sii . 0 __ 

■ ffentlemanf was, by the orders of tire British Government, put in \ 

ges and lands included in the sunnud already alluded to, and a 

. 1 "'‘Hied, at; this juncture the said rajah has delivered in an ikarna 
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tioh of allegiance) containing eleven distinct articles, expressive of his all 
attachment to the British Government, and requesting that a sunnud con 
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fortified places, are hereby granted to the said rajah and his heirs, exempt fr 
payment of revenue in perpetuity, so long as the said Rajah Kishore Sing and h 
shall observe and adhere faithfully to the articles of the obligation of allegiance which he 
has delivered in to the British Government; no sort of molestation or resumption shall 
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exert himself to the utmost of his-.power in the cultivation and improvement of the said 
possessions, and to/pay "attention to the prosperity and comfort of the people, and to 
enjoy the produce of the same, iu firm obedience, loyalty, and submission to the British 
Government. After the sanction of the Right Honourable the Governor-general iu 
Council shall be obtained, another sunnud to the same effect, signed by the Right. 
Honourable the Governor-general in Council, shall be exchanged or substituted in the 
place of the present sunnud graqted by the agent to the Governor-general. 
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Statement of the Villages inserted in the former Sunnud of Rajah Kishore Sing 

Behauder , the Rajah of Fiinna. 



Pergunnaii 

PCNNA. 

j Taulgahoo .. ... ■ ## 

if • 0 

Rampoorah 

» • * 0 

, . .. 3 

1 Lahaur •. .. 

.. i 

Burragong 


.. f>i'l 1 

Sauroopoorah 

.. 1 

Cusbah Purnah and Babagauze .. 2 

Ahmohey 

: J * t 

Junwohry 

. . /i . , •; 

.. ; I 

Baharah .. 

. * 1 

Singhpoor 

W . 

.. - .. JL._ 

Baggabee 

" 2 

Bhauraur 

. • * « • 

. 3 

Guttarah Neuzzawah 

1 

Kuzrouhaul 

. . 

♦ . '2 ■ 

Kursah . . - 

»%'t! 3 

Zumvar 

. . 

•. .. 4 

Naharee 

1 

Munkee 


.. 1 

Kuttiery Burry .. 

■ ■ 1 

Barreah 

‘fa*. ■ 1'; . . ' ;■/' 1 

: .. 1 

Jhallary 

.. 1 

Durrarah 

•/# » » 

.. 1 

Kunichooah .. .. 

■ 

Poowhey 

• • * • 


Purtah Poorah . 

fai % 1 

Pepperpoorah and Loorogipoorah .„ 2 

Jupinahey 

. . 1 

fCurwahhoo 



Kullampoorah 



Moujha 


■n 


tyf; 









Sutdiodia .. | ;. ;; ; gg 

Kurareyah (except suiiuud given to i Burpoi 

Sing) .. S * jji^ral 


Kaaaohiir " " *' , 

^ hU . ” 1 

■Mire .. .. . .. .. ,t 

• • i Burrowlah .. .. ,. .. % 

• • • • • • • • 1 Bugdah Chuffa .. .... i 

* • ♦ * • • • • 1 Wooureybun. i 

...—. _ . *o ..... 


»« • • ■ * * * * 1 )|i|: 

Kussreah *. .. , „ i 

r™*7i h \i‘ *" ’* " 1 

Sookwalioo ., 

Butteah 
Zubleah 
Kan* . ; 

Puhrwah (except sujinud given to j 
Rajah Bidjey Bahadur) , „ } 1 

Chundarry * *. .. .* i 

Khurogah .. •> l 

Aumrowan .. i 

Aumrauwan Chotty .. •. ., i 

Kouchay •• ♦ •« • • X 

#• Baundhey .. . .. ... . ► X 

Kanowtah *. . • .. . * j 

Boodrandah . * .. .. l 

** ... i 

* • t * 


Ummeyhatto 
Muitnpur 
Sullooah 
Zurdboah 
Ruttooveah Chotty 

Ruttooreah Burrey.i 

Pepreypuggaur .. .. ,\ 


Butteah .» •. •« . * i 

Kussaurpoorah ... .. .. 1 

« oorinah . •• •• 1 ! 

Aumbah .. .. .. .. l 

Woorraho .. .. .. .. i 

Sohargawah .. .. .. 1 

Palor Barry .. .. .. .. i 

PntiiR R hrtrd i 


^ ... ’ - •• * 
Putun Khord .. .. i 

t Chapper . .. .i 

.. i Pulhatichry ., .. .. .. t 

:hotty .. .. .. v 
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" V * l 

. , 1 


Defcory 
Goorhah 
Tipporry 

Goregoah .. ., 

Chucklah 
Uuhujah Loata 
Purwar 


Ivy tee 
Taggharrah 
Kuekretly 


is 



: ] 

' W 



i 

.. 

. . 


•:; : v i 


. ■ ^ 

..'it • 


12: 

« • 

,• • 

’ i\ 

, - . >, 

.1 , * v 

0 

.. 'y 


' : 'P 


.Jvyi 

8 

• V 

.. 

: A 2 


• 1 


• ■ 

• • • : 



- i . '' 

X 
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Chaunchy 

Barrawitch .. .. 

Baragahanny . . .. . 

Decuvarrah 
Sirnrah 
Purtullah 
Kutkoorrey .. 

Kharewah Chottey ,. 

Burkharrah 
Murwarry ,, 

Pipparey .. .. .. ’ 

Mora with (except sitnnud of Rajah ^ 
Rutfcun Sing) ... , , J 

Dumraha 
Sursallah 
Mohutipore .. 


r 
1 i 


Surrah 
Ruttare 
Woomree 

Mooholey Bauzrook * 


l 


4 ■* W 

• - ' f 


1 

I a 






Sail our 

Ilaugepore 

Sauttah 

Bugdoree 

Sumraono 

Burratah 


.. * 

. v x 


.. X 

. * 5 

.. x 

•• 1 
. * X 


Kaloreay 
Chappah 
Auckawlah .. 
Nibbhary . . 

Bamooly 

Saggrah .. .. 

Gokholy 

Deoly .. 

Munkey 

Gadhabhour .» 

Choylah 

Punchey .. • 

Behvanny 
Buskharrah V. 

Nogoah .. .. 

Deary Gliotty 
Dhurrurapuply 


Hauskhorrey .. 
Singgasur .. 
Suqkra 


Unter Khoddeah 








jjpnp 


,. r . , •>. , 1; 

.. ..*4 

-. .. 

I 

• • . '*• 3 ,--Vi 


U/'-:- - 3 

* • * f » 3 

s »“ .■ “ ... :: :: ' 

Kymoreal) .. .. .. * , Jhalmatonr ... .. 

RamGprrah.. .. 3 Hurdoah Khaind . . 

Soorrowndah.. .. 12 Rateha 

Duggurgawah .. 1 Kurroundey .. 

Amlcah •• .. 2 Kooraliey .. .. 
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Amleah 
Thurha 

Dhonclborry .. 

Mokarow 
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Biionnirsah . * 

Jungunnah . , 

Chauppara Ghaut 
Burrot 

Sunpoorah Cliotty *. 
Bohoreah Burry 
Hurdoah 

Ch.wW, .. .. .. 

Woorareah 

Bhurrar ,, ., .. 

Jhurreah 

Bugdurrah 

Julhtorry ♦. 

Dunvah 

Kutckratah 

Sovvnpore boozzook . „ 

# Tukereah . 

Baressunpepreah .. 

Toro . ♦ . . .. . >; 
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12 Lodharry 

1 Et-rahey 

1 Jamtorrah 

1 Kotey 
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Bizkharrah .. 

Buggowleah .. 

Loodhowndah 
Ummeatullah 
Purranah .... 
Pnhoreah Khornd .. ... 

Chaundarah .. 

Kuckkurtullah 
Purnahey .. .. 

Mughurpore pipra 
Kutchowrey .. 

Noongawali .. 

Moygawah .. .. ..: 

Majhurbhur tulla .. .. 

Sarungpore .. .. 
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Aummowah .. .. .. .. , 

Sulloeab • • • ■ * • - • • . 

Baba .. .. - .. 3 

Autmnah 

Koonneah > .. . 

Deory. .. .. 

Goorha .. .. .. 

Siekrah Karra 
Burtullah 
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Pergunnah Khuttola,. 136 Villages; viz; 
Khalsa Duff a, 90 Villages; viz* 
MalRarra, 8 Villages; 




Malharra 

Madeah 

Mowey 

Tougrah 

Putteah 

Mylwar 

Gbureoah 

Bullawah 
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Puldalv 
Kurdato 
Putta Mungrala 
Sunnovraney Boozruck 
Mahodpore ., 

Dighey 

K'hallow 

Ghoorah . * 

Soorajepoorah 

Sunrah 

Bessait, 

Sewradheka 
Tipparey .. 
Jliubrah ' . # 
Jughara 
Putrta: w R 
Roygowa .. 

Sirsey 
Nibbas 
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Woodoyporc (except Sunnud of 1 
Rajah Ruttun Sing) .. j ' 

Soonvvanney Khoortl .. .. l 

Khurpoora .. .. .. .. J. 

Dhowreah .. .. .. l 

Butcbamah .. .. .. . - i 

Ghowrah .. .. .. .. a 

Bandba - ■;. .. .. t ■ 
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Danclorah 
Itoypoorah * 
Ghorreh 


Dhungawah and Muzgawa . 


Sunvah 
Suruzpore 
Khurrowhes ,. 
Luekungawa .. 
Kullokhur 
Churrawul 
Soonharry 
Gunge 
Chunderpore 
Koond 
Durgawah 
Muddenpore *. 
Kealo 

Chutcherry .; 
Uatna 
Moraur 
Bodgepore 
Pamghorc - * 
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Rampoora . * 

Korrah 

Ghumiar 
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Doondwah Chunnar .. .. .. i 

Bonda >. ,. i 
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PeRGUNNAH SlNGPORE. 
Singpore Kbas * .. .. , /x 

Palkhauneh *. .. .. .. i 

Mow.. .. .. ... i 

Chuckerabad.. ... ' .. i 

Battahonoty. 2 

Muzzear .. .. .. .. i 

Soojawool .. . .. .. i 
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Boorkharra. ,, ■ 

Kurrehah ., .... .. a 

Punnass . .. i 
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Khumreah •». ., ... 

Kalgawah ... .. 

Kubrah .. .. j 

Joomnahey ..... t 
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Fursootumpore ■ ... .. t 

Jhareali .. .. .. .. i 

Bhownahy.. .. r 

Chowpara. .. i 

Mnlkarjny 
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Soonbursa Khord .. 
Mow ... .. 

Tickerf 
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Gurrahbwan 

Mucktoompore .. 
Chnufahy Wachar 
Rham Ghur 
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Dyreah Sing Chowley),. 

Hunirmtpore . . .► i 

Manickporc . . . „ i 

l.ialnui n ., 
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Mynapore .. 

B$dvadurpore 

€hc>wrey fU, § JN||H||........ 

D.oorgapore, except Sunnud given to 
Dyreah Sing) .. .. .. J 1 
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Nagawab. ♦ . ■ 
Mutch Khadda 
plulleah 
T ookrey 
Purtwoaur .. 
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Deorow 
Hurkurpore 
Rqhaun 

Auddhur Warroo .. ... . V 

Dooroahey ,. . . ... i 

Purzurburry .. •. .. i 
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Burrorarapore .. • .. .. i 


Dyreah Sing) . . 

Sheopore .. 

■ Jolapore .. . . . 

Gundmppore .. 

Doorjuftpore *. 

Woodyopore 
Malmanjpore 
Beejoypoor 
liajahspore. .. 

Gunneshpore 
Goorh^ ,. 
Babuopore 
Hurdowah ... ... 

Burdailee i,'\ . . 

Cuttala .. 
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Rqodr^hea 
Heerapore .. 


Jurreapore 

Gunneshpore Dulsorngiul 
Rampore ,. . . 
Soonhaine .. .. > . 

Suckarea .. 
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the Rajah of Punm. 

Etowree 


Goony .. 

i 

Golmdrah .. .. 

.. .. l 

Koodan .. 

• 4 * • I 

Khammariah 

I 

Dowrey .. 

1 

Murraha .. 

| 

Tendeur 

• • • • 1 

IIurdooah .. 
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Pergunnaii Kuttola. 

Seemereah 

♦ . ' . . 1 

Gauncheepoorah .. 

♦ . I 

Bhowanypore -* 

Ahar Rowtpore j 

1 

Koonpoorah 

• . ' . 1 

Mulgowsha 

l 

Aherovvrah .. 

.. .. 1 

Obery .. 

. . . . 1 

Salajeet .. 

1 

Burkera, near the village Koorah, ex-"| 

cept from Sunrmd of Ruttun Sing, l l 

the Rajah of Bejawar 

.. .. J 

Pergunnaii Powey. • 

Kusbah Aumangune 

.. 2 

Bekrumpore and Mow 

2 

Mahadurah 

I 

Cheklahye .. 

.. .. 1 

Seeree .. . 

* a • • I 

Gurrakhur .. 

• 4 <* » 3 

Kuchnaree 

>,'■ ■ ■ .. i 

Jhurkooah .. 

.. .» 5 

Mohodrah .. 
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Hinowteo ,. •« 
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Seemeeree 
Bhornowree Khora 
Kong .. 
Poomneah .. 

Bumreah ... 
Bhandhee .. 
Bunmvlee 
Nundun 
Powyeah „. 
Unnowtah Khora 
Purrareah .. 

Hunnowtah Boozroog 

Mookehoe 

Dewry .. 

Bhomowry Boozroog 

Bharaar 

Underkoha 

Belha 

Khanmreah Rowtpoora 
Toornah .. 

Dawarey .. 

Seiftareah .. 

Rodrah 
Sonowrah .. 

Mowha Danea 
Dhurrumpore 
Margowah .. 

Kurriha Khord 
Mohur 

Pugrah Boozroog 
Dewree Khord 
Dhorawah 
Murreah Boozroog 
Kurriah Boozroog., 
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y Leeroe £ 
Kulhaqpoomh 
Ghatatahurry 
Murriah Khorcl .i. 
Role ,, ;. 

Rampore .. . „> 
Daharah . 
Munjgawali 
Gowrah Boozroog .. 
Pissenvali .. 

Shugra 
Laclgawah 
Murriah 
Goorka {Chord 
Sbeltpelah 
Dugdha .. 
Pissereali ,. ... 

Etowurah .. 

Tarrah .. 
Hunowtah*.. 'U'yifI 
Koohrah Boozroog 
Hunowtah Khord .. 
Bhatpoorah 
Gowrah Khord «. . 
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Jowdpore .. 

Futtehpore 

Lokhan Chowry „ u ,, 

Dhowary ,y .. 

Bhartullah .. . ..„ • .. 

Bhilowney.. ., .. 

Lagowney 
Bugwahr Boozroog 

Bugwahr Khord. 

Pidareeah .. *, *. • ., 

Rouneepore .. .. 

Axneereah . * *. .. 

Mungawah .. , 

Mehigawah ., .. 

Munkowrah .. 

Lakowry .. .. 
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Hijoonpoorah . i 

Konpoorah .. • .. t 
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Nawgong 
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Chunzery .. .. . 
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Putty Khord 
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Umdur 
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Doholy 
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Udrah .. .. 
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Ghotey 
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Hqrdooah Khoord .. 
Toonalah , ♦ 
Putteoreah 
Nauna Chund 
Pownry 
Semuvry 
Dhaugawah 
Teekereah ... 
Baaboolah .. 
Hurdooab .. 
Choongoonab 
Jurye Kherae 
Guage .. ; 
Koohah *. 
Byakherae ,„ 

Embah .. 
Roojhar .. 

Roobah Kherae 
Putty Khprd 
Bhurwarrpe 
Dhurrumpore 
Moorlah .. •• 

Burkherah .. 
Burgawah .. .. 

Uchrar ^ 

Kotah Kopmary , &c. 


Pbegunnah Rawar. 

Kotah Khord .. 

Burkuchil .. .. »• 

Ghitowudha • • • * 

Ordunnah .. 
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Lullia 
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Bisram 

Gungegohalra J 
Bhojetye ., 
Bhorasmoorah 
Woodypore 
Bb unpore . y 
Mahana . T 
Bara 


Kishenpoorah 
Chowkee .. 
Kheehora .. 
Peetahbeher 
Bhoyraba .. 
Joypoorah . . 
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Betauree. 

Nowbustah .. .. 

Baberoo . .. *. . t 
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Copies of Treaties, 
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Cbowrah ;. *. t ■ ■ 
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Pergunnah Callingjer, 
Kbeerupoorah and Dhurrumpoorah i 
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Heerapore, with ditto •. 
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Pergunnah Sun-wahs 
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Goora, with w . ditto . - .. 

i 0 ■" >y| 

Sunwajis Khans 
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Soorlianpore .. -. *. 
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Kushah BuxksuJio, „ 





Dhenhoo . , .. 
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Oum Ghuirah 
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Bhurgury, with Diamond Mine .. 
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Belgawah ,. 
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KoorowJy, with ditto 


Govindpoorah 
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Cheryah punry, with ditto ,. 
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Pippereah .. 
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Bingpore, with . . ditto .. 
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Buttawahs .. .. 
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Serswah, with ,♦ , ditto , . 
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Gudgurrah .. 
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Hurdwahee, with ditto . , 
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Muzgawah Boozroog 
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Oonery, with ,. ditto .. 
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Pulsa Khurd 
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Ilorah, with ditto.; 
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Cuncooah .. 
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Woodpoora .. 
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Lahore .. , * 
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Kawarry . . .. .. 
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Murdiomh 
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Sowrohey .. 
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Curroula, With .. ditto 
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Bodgepore *. 
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Semeriah , * 
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Muchdurry 
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Gujna, with Diamond Mine 
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Jumneah 

h • 

• • , .. . 
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Pathariah 
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Soozarrah .. 
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Baboopoore, with Diamond Mine 
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Khurreah • • 
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Dumcharrah, with ditto 
Kurywah .. .. 

Pummee, with Diamond Mine 
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Patna Tutchpore ., 

Pokrah 

Etowrah 

Chunee . .. .. ., 

Burgawah .. 

Sookwabo ,. 

Deyhowrah 

Umlowneah 

Kondwaree . . /« 

Rahee Kat . . .. 

Koorah 
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Mahomed Poorah .. 

Bizzahwolly 

Birrampoorah 

Bamowrey * * *« 

Jungowreah 

Memuiawneg 

Sooranjepoorah 

Gutowhoy Doodhowney 

Khuttowreah 

Tailown 

Janah .. .. 
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1 Gowrah .. .. .. 

1 I Buirroundflh 
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Sillown 

Nawaur . •• 

Daopdre 
Pahpct ., 
Dooiigwassoro 
Paullah 
Saugyarrez ,. 
liirduhpoorah 
Jooraujepoorah Khurd 
Mawdeah Boozroog 
Gunchrah ... 

Khureah Khurd .. 
Dugrehey .. 
Lahorepoorah 
Boulwarro 
Pauli ey' 

Muzgawah 
Murpah 
Kissumpoorah 
Loggurow 
Lahono 

Loynarrovv Khurd.. 
Bitchown 
Allumpoorah 
Poundey .. 
Maussoolpoorah 
Burnackah 
Toondow .. 
Joytoopoorah 
Dhunnowrah 
Nipneah 

IVIurreah. Buzruck ,. 
Doosah 

Umnowlah Khurd .« 
Purneah 
Muzgawah 
Durdowneah 
Kurrey 
Mowbah 
Naudpown .. 

Khurhory . • 

Maunkey .. 

Jhamur Kooncle v .. 
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Chowrey .. - ; : .. 

Soypoorah .. 



Kurvvarro . T 
Churpoorah 
Jokhah 
Isurmokey . 
Mungrahey 
Purrahey ... 
Khoyzareah 
Gawolarey .. 
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Bumrannon 
Moduntallah 
Rosspheyah 
Boorsahrah Todoonmy 
Roodhan Sunrah .. 

Koohey .. .. 

Boorey Seemur 
Jeyhaurpoorah 
Sionrah Burro 
Morey ah .. .. 

Jugthur 
Koyallo .. 

Luramow 

Gurrur .. .. 

Daorah 
AuchuJpoorah 
Nounnowtah 
Aubdah 
Kutchnarry 
Mooraitah 
■Kunntey 
Pawahrawo 
Baundah .. 

Rudgewans 
Russurrah .. . 

Muzgawah Buzruck 
Mahomed Poorah „ 
Bharkah .. 
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Im.yr ! 


Piprah . 

Chowreah .... 

Birghui .. 

Chundpoorali .. ,. 

Muzpourrah 

f •'/* 


Murkull 


Ghoorkbaroo 


Hubdoab .. 

Sionrah Boozroog Chackahey 
Puthowreab 


Baurrohey .. 

Batrurgawah .. 

Navvahey .. ,, .. 

Barekharrey 

Gloghorey , . ., .. 

SooTinareh ... 

Khurraeah *. 
Dhurrumpoorah 
Marreah 




Soorrujepoor 
Gourahnarud 
Deorey 
Roossmour 
Ghoograh *« 
Bauggown .. 
Phoottarah.. 
Chokabbo .. 
Joadpore .. 
Futtehporo .. 
Saiikoro 




PittQulleah 
Pittoullie i» 

Roypoorah 
Nawotanuno 
Moordeyah 
Bellalaro .* 

Tuigawah «. 

Soonuzpoorah 
Burkhurrah 

Kowoneah ,. .. ... .. i 

Bungawah .. .. 1 
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Mulkhdah 

Sullerapoorab .♦ . 

Rumpoorab 
Kutrabo 

Saujey * 

Russoolpoor and Jharrahey 
Sulioheiih . * v. 

Muddumpoorah 
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1 the province of Bundelcund : That whereas the Rajah BdketN 
one of the anbiehfc and hereditary chiefs of .Bundelcund, to the 
sh Government, was the first of the JJoondella chiefs who submit" 
authority of that Government, and during the agency of Gapt 


Translation of the Ikarnameh of the Rajah Ruttnn Sing , the Rajah of Bijawur. 

Whereas since the time of the annexation of the province of Bundelcund to tho 
dominions and authority of the British Government, rny deceased father, the late Rajah 
Kissery Sing, Rajah of Bijawur, invariably manifested his obedience and loyalty to the 
British Government, and remained in allegiance and submission thereto during his life-time, 
and was recognized and admitted amongst the chiefs that acknowledged obedience to the 
British Government and received its protection, and always conducted himself in obedience 
to the officers appointed to the superintendence of the province of Bundelcund: At this 
period, 1 , Rajah Ruttun Sing (the contracting party), eldest son to the aforesaid late 
Rajah, with a view to confirming my obedience and attachment to the British Government, 
have proposed, under my seal and signature, and present this ikarnameh (or obligation of 
allegiance) containing eleven distinct articles, to Mr. John Richardson, agent to the 
GovCrnor-general in Bundelcund, and request asunnud for the villages and lands now in ray 

possession, 






to every article of his engagement, and in no instance deviated or swerved from that obe¬ 
dience, loyalty and attachment due to the British Government, several villages belonging 
to the share and possessions of the said rajah, that were then in the possession of unjust 
claimants, and the right to which at that period had not been investigated, remained in 
the hands of those unjust claimants, and were not included in the surmud before men¬ 
tioned. On account of the above-described villages, which were not included as stated 
in the salid-sunmul, disputes and quarrels existed, and half the talook of Kharelah, which 
was inserted in the sunmul received from Captain Johu Baillie by the said rajah, was 
resumed by the British Government, along with the joydad of the Rajah Hiromut; 
Behauder* During the agency of Mr. John Richardson, agent to the Governor-general, 
after minute investigation, the said rajah was put in possession of the villages and lands 
withheld from him by several unjust claimants, and the rajah aforesaid received a deduc¬ 
tion from the revenues of the tuppah of Ghandellah in lieu of half the share of Khatetah; 
and the disputes and claims that existed between the said rajah and the other chiefs of 
Bundelcund have been all adjusted. This being the case, a ratified sunnud and an ikar- 
irameh being thought necessary, the said rajah has accordingly, at this period, delivered 
in an ikarnameh, containing eleven distinct articles, and required a sunmul for the vil¬ 
lages and lands held in. his possession; therefore the villages and lands enumerated in 
the subjoined schedule are granted to the said rajah and his heirs, with all their rights 
and usages, their land revenue and saver, forts and fortifications, exempt from the pay¬ 
ment of revenue to the British Government in perpetuity ; so long as the said rajah, and 
his heirs and successors, shall observe and remain faithful to the several articles of the 
ikarnameh that he had delivered in, no molestation or resumption of the possessions 
hereby granted shall take place on the part of the British Government It is necessary 
that you all consider and account the said rajah the lord and proprietor of the possessions 
in question ; and the conduct that is incumbent on the said rajah is to exert himself to 
the utmost to increase the cultivation and to improve his possessions, by promoting the 
prosperity and comfort of the inhabitants, arid to enjoy the produce of his good govern¬ 
ance in obedience, loyalty, and attachment to the British Government. 
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—If any of the subjects of the Bril 
3 , on application from the officers of the . 
i to the British Government. 

iirucie 4.—1 further 1 engage that I will never harbour or w 
to persons accused or suspected of robbery or theft ; that if a r 
property of merchants or travellers be stolen, in any of the v-illag 
I will render the inhabitants of that village responsible for the rest 
property stolen or robbed, or for the seizure and delivery of the thie\ 
general, that murderers, and all other persons amenable to the crimim 
* British Government for crimes committed in the British possessions, 
my districts, shall be immediately seized and delivered o r ' “ 
BundelcuncL 

Article 5. —If any of the surrounding chiefs rebel 
they be my near relations, I engage to abstain frot 
with such chiefs, and not to harbour or give; protec * 
their relations. 

Article 6.—I engage not to enter into quai 
or submissive to the British Government; 
between me and any of the other depend* 
promise to submit the cause of such dispute for the dec 
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Article 7 .—I engage to guard all the passes 
as to prevent all marauders, plunderers, and ill-dispi 
scending the Ghauts, or from entering the British territor; 
and if any neighbouring chief or leader should meditate an incursic 
through my possessions, or those of the chiefs in allegiance tl 
officers of the British Government with information of the cir< 
to the neighbourhood of my territory, and to exert my utm< 
progress, , 

Article 8.—Whenever the British troops shall have occasion to asc< 
any of the passes subject to my authority, I agree not Only not to c 
progress, but to depute respectable and intelligent persons to conduc 
convenient route, and to furnish them with the necessary supplies so 1 
within or in the vicinity of my possessions. 

Article 9.,—Whereas Gopaul Sing and Rao Himmut Sing 
of Bundraaho, and Puddum Sing of Tehengah, and Gaotie 
Mehit Gawah, have rebelled against the British Governor ^ 
and plundering in the territories of that Government, I bet 
any intercourse with the above-mentioned rebels, but on tl 
of any of their joint or separate depredations m thq territc 
any of its dependents, 1 engage to attack the aggressor or 
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Muzgawah Khurd .. •• •• 

Km-runney . 

Sham Bhorey .. . 

Demram .* - - • * 

. . • * v- ■ * .*. ■ " ■ '* *h 
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■am .. - - 

Mogawarry 
Sungawah 

‘ Gurkhawah .. • • • • •• 1 

Bhilluwpqorah • • • • • • • • 1 

Bohomony Ghautky .. •• •• * 

Pearraw; .. •• 1 

Bhoheypoorah 

Muzgawah Khurd, near Moogwarry .. 
Dunggiirpoorah Bhaut, tanka 
Ghorawby 
Piprah Sumillinkah 
Divry Soorckey • • 

Bilwar .. « • * * 

Bawdhow .» . * *-• 

Chaunrfihey * * 

Piprah Puttainkah 
Gorali Khard 

Monkerrey * •• 

Belgan ... ♦ * 

GhiBnawchey 

Berkrampoorah .. , *• 

Billawhaw •« ? y 

Deopore .. * * *. 

Khokaslao 
Bizzack 

Burretty .. A 

Binw 

Kain • • • • ** 

Kurrah Bhurd 
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jah 

h ey .. 
KaHurrah .. 


Sooi 
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Barraw 
Kootwarrah 
Mowee 
Lehanuy *« 
Judawrah .. 
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Hushrey 

Bhopaulpoorah .. 
Goozisawr^ 

x Agrah • * » * *'! 

Didwarrab .. •• v 

' 

Smgpore .... 

Lorawhey .. 
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Chooll 
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Aundeyhurrw.. 1 

Teckoony . ■ • • * 




^ .^ ^ ^ 

Patten Boozruok . 
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siirmud given to^ 

Rajah Bejey Behadur ., j /’ [ 

Taypoorah.. .. ... .. 

Autneerpoorah ... .... ... ... »• 

Nun-inpore, except sunnud given 

to Rajah Bejey Bahadar J * 


Buninowrah Khunt .. . 

Sunsra&poorah Khund * v • .. . .. x 

Dawhey ./ .. 

Waofrey .. .. . . *. B 

Jirkurrah. *. ... J 

‘ah .... *. -.v . - 3 




Ilurdooah 

Joanwanuey fV , ( .. , ... — , 

Roychaur .. . .. .. • ■ . .. 

Kalloopoorah .. . i 

Kattah. .. . - ’ 


- *• ' ’ • ■ 1 

••• 4iV •• 1 
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Kiiayrali .. 

Jmleah .. . 

Goallant ., . . 

Bunch Kharey 
Banjepoorah . 
Pnttara .. . 

Beorey Daronkey 
Rushrawhey 


.. i Doongreah 

*7* * * ;* 1 u t 


• *' ! - y V. 1 

. . 4 k * I 

Kaurcowhoh *. .. ». .. . 1 

Naggawoh. .. 1 

Ilampoor .. .. .. .. *. . i 

Lewranjepoorah, near Satteah *. .. i 

Mundanahpoorah .. .. .. • v t 

Chaurkah .. .. .. .. .. i 

Rarnpoomh Khund .. ... . * y . 


.. 
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S&rnuck .. . 

“ P “ rah .; 


Muzgawah Poliurwah ... . 

Ruthurruh.. • • • •• .... 

. 11 ... ... 

•i. -• i j Woolvy . .. « 

,, ■ • •. • • 3 | Sau-ora .. ..... .. . . i 

• " 2. Khohey 
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wey.. 
Kulhoheyal 
lpore Khass .. 
Kahurreah.. 

Iluhatah .. 


fl 


Sugwarro .. 
Munneah 
Goorma 


ineah • • 
Chundempoorah .. 
Imleah Khunggutnka. 
Pufctawry .. 

Piulluh Buzruck ,. 
Hurreah 
Pujiohey .. 

Bilhoh 

Mohooah Chuppolah 
Pippereah Buzruck 

BiUlc^h » • n • 


i Biggahey 
l | Burrawhah 
Imleah 

Soojaunpoorah 
Gurrawley 
Mushey 
Jhagruhah .. 
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i I Muzgawah, near Suptoleah 


Pugrey .. 
Simney 

Burah .. ■ ■ 
Pugrah Soganeyhah 
Muitey 
Dhirrmey „ . 
Koolwanney 


Juttoopoorab 

Moonnawhitch (except sunnucl 
given to Rajah Kishore Sing) J 
Khumreah Kizruck (except sun- ^ 
nucl given to Rajah Kishore Sing) / 
i | Sirnrah, with Diamond Mines 
Dhannauzah ditto .. 
Chuhallali . ♦ ditto .. 

Dowry ,. ditto „ - 
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free will and accord they observe uniform obedience. 

... 

» And whereas, according to the first proclamation, it is not the intention of the 3 
Government to interfere in the possessions of the sirdars of tins country* it is never 
for tlie purpose of meliorating the condition of the community, particularly uece* 
give general;•information, that several sirdars have, since the last incursion of 
Runjeet Sing, wrested tho estates pf others and deprived them of their lawful ] 
and that in the restoration they ha^usjgd delays until detachments frorr 
have enforced restitution, as in the case of the ranee of Jeera, the sikl 
talooks of Karowley and Chehioundy 1 , and village of Cheeba; and the real 
delays and evasions can only be attributed to the temporary enjoyment A 1 
and subjecting the owners to irremediable losses* 1^ is ^ 1 

Government hereby proclaimed, that if any of the sirdi. 
possession of the estates of others, or otherwise Injured tl ; 
that, before the occurrence of any complaint,’the prpprh ‘ 
means to defer the restoration of the property; in which 
and the interference of the British authority become re 
from the date of the ejection of the lawful pro 
the inhabitants of that place may sustain ft 
be demanded from the offending party, ai 
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ts, are consistent with the benevolent pi: 

.and in pursuance' of. those benevolent prii; 

others in the pergunnah aforesaid, agreeably ! 
ed in nanicar, exclusive of alienated lands, "to the said 
cd by him and by his successors in perpetuity ; and so f 
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itinue strictly and faithfully to adhere to the terms of his obligation of a] 
(aid villages shall never be^ resumed. 
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it on the said Dewan Gopaui Sing to render the inhabitants and 
try of the aforesaid villages contented and grateful by hie good government, to 
his utmost endeavours to the promotion of their comiort and happiness, and to 
no asylum to Sieves and robbers in any one of those villages. It is the duty of the 
tants to consider the said Dewan Gopaui Sing as the jaghiredar of the aforemen- 
i villages, to acknowledge his title to the privileges and immunities appertaining to 
to evince no opposition or disobedience whatever to the said .Dewan Gopaui Sing, 
•cquire from him the annual renewal of his sunnud. 

tis sunnud, after obtaining the sanction of the Right Honourable the Govemor- 
‘al in Council, shall be considered as valid and in full force. 
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heduXiE of the Villages composing Dewan Gopctul S^^ Jaghire. 

No, of Villages. No. of VUkg«s. 

and Gurrowley Cottah .. l Purrareah .. .. .. .. i. 
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Potareah 


•e .. . . •• ..1 Putchwurrah 

.. .. ... ; . . l Suttaheah 
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them; notwithstam 
contented themsejvi 


of Califiger, dated 19th Jane 1812. 

: Whereas the rulers of the British Government, at the period of 
! province of Bundetcund to the British possessions, after having 
ameb, or written engagement of allegiance, with a view to the more 
o a faithful discharge and fulfilment; of the terms of the several 
:ment, the British Government granted me a sturnud in perpetuity* 
ration, for the jaghire of Calinger, including the fortress; but on 
•y partners, the terms of the aforesaid ikarnanieh were not observed 
I manner that it was incumbent on us to observe and adhere to 
f» the British rulers considered our crimes as false steps, and 
nally by resuming the possession of the fortress, the cause of our 
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Intercourse with such chiefs, and not to harbour or give protection in my country to 
them, or any of their relations. 

Article,2.—I engage not to enter into quarrels or disputes with any chief who is 
obedient or submissive to the British Government; and if at any time a quarrel or dis¬ 
pute ari$e between me and any of the other dependents of the British Government, in 
either case I promise to submit the cause of such disputes for the decision of the British 
Government. 

Article engage to guard all the passes through the Ghauts under my authority, 
as to prevent all marauders, plunderers, and ill-disposed persons from ascending or 



through any of the passes subject to my authority, I agree not only not to obstruct or 
impede their progress, but to depute respectable and intelligent persons to conduct them 
by the most convenient route, and to furnish them with the necessary supplies, so long as 
they remain within or in the vicinity of my possession. 

Article 5.—I agree to reside with my family and children in one of the villages form- 
ing my jaghire. If I wish to reside jap/ build a dweUing.in the territories of any of tin? 
chiefs dependent on the British Government, I shall first obtain the permission of the 
British Government, and not go to any other place without the permission of the 
British Government. 

Article 6—1 engage not only to have no connexion with any marauders, plunderers-* 
robbers, or other evil-disposed persons, either within or out of the province of Bundeicnrid, 
or the other dominions .of the British Government, and not-to let them sheitcror remain 

£ dl ir ► /"» '«!• » t 1 r>» Art ' L. JJ’r- - 1 .IV ■ /* . .» ' W.-'d 

.. —, • i iWWiWnii i i | ib#*i |( iBii. . iHijiiift 

collide and correspondence with the above persons, and to avoid entering into disputes 
'•vith any of the ser vants or adherents of the British Government, if eventually a dispute 
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.'ration after generation tor ever, as nuakar, by the British Go- 

vi. 4 C verniuent. 
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Engagement which be' h 
1 —H shall remain in *•** 

<»e ami unmolcstt 
*jareao Sing the rent-free 
do repair to hi» presences a"'* 

is proper and incumbent on ... 

ndeavours ipr the cpoifpn and happiness . r . 
jeans to cultivate and render populous and prodi 
-- - r ~ — 1 faith and loyalty towards the British 

. ’’v _ -' "'I' »: ?i : . ... 

Tillages of Pergunnab Burry and 1 Villages of the former Jac 
V. ■ •• 1 ' 

, w ,h 1 

ran ... >• *« 1 

.he v .. .. %:■ 

' ■ * ' ' ‘ \ ; . " :| ' ’t ' , v /" ■ 

^ha .. i 


to i 


| Diah .. : 

j Chundoarrah 

t Saho, with Diamond Mine, S 
I one" part of the eighth > 
1 share ... .. • • J 

j Doprgapoor with Diamond 
1 Mines, Except the sunnud 


IS? ■ 


Klvurha 


, ,i v i Doorgapoor with Diamond ) 

r ISowah Crowah, "«8h 1 I Mines, except the sunned > 

rt meluded in the suunudl Villages. of Rajah Kish ore- Sing .. J 

Chobey Clnttersaul andj . j . 3 

s mother ♦ . • • • r j y \ ' ^ 

lges of Pjehgunnah Burghur. ■} * 

S ’ •• •• I 

•• : ':'*f V'' 1 ; ■ 

• ■ 3 
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\s1mur apdthe Relict of Bfietit J$tu 
/, dated 19th June 1812. 

— trit Jew Chobey: Whereas tho British Govern- 
' Bundelcund to the British possessions, 

--lent of allegjance, with a view 

ent of the terms of the several 
ranted a sunnud in perpetuity, gepe- 
.ududing the fortress; and whereas, fey 
1 sunnud 5 were in the 
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v„. ..„ve no connexion witu «uy mo, 
bbers, or other evil-disposed persons, either within or out of the prov 
the other dominions of the British Government, and not to let them 
" of the villages ot our jaghire, but to give every information we ni 
haunts to the officers of Government, and if possible, I promise . 
i up to the British Government: we promise to discontinue all intt 
ence with the above persons, and to avoid entering into disputes with «,i 
icrents of the British Governriient. If eventually a dispute should a 
adherents of the British Government,.we further engage to afford 
party without the orders of the British Government, but to renti 
rritory in complete obedience to the British Government. 

any Subject of the British Government abscond and take 
~ of our ja'ghire, we engage ori requisition to seize and de 
the officers pf the British Government; and should any person be 
lie British GoVerfamCnt to apprehend tlnb fugitive, we engage riot onb 
to unite with him in the apprehension of the fugitive ; we further do 
.rilers of tlife i;ivil and criminal courts in all transactions which shall occu 
.. .Ids obligation, and shall be issued by the agent to the GoVernor-gene 
-tb excite coirirnotions or disturbances in any manner whatever. 

tu, '“ -9 engage never to harbour thieves or robbers m any ,of the villages 
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inglv, the said Chofeey Navvul Kishv.,___ 

delivered in a request to receive the villages of Be 
Death statement, belonging to the above-mentioned 
villages aforesaid, with their revenues and duties, am 
except the alienated lands which are not included in 
merit, in lieu of their shares of the villages, toeethe 
which were not transferred to the British 
statement, are hereby granted the aforesaid 
Jue Chobey in perpetuity, gPneration.^iftor b 
Government. As long as the aforesaid Chobey I 
due Chobey and their heirs shall remain firm and fa 
of the several articles of the ikarnameh -1 
into with the British Government., the af< 

*’.- : d Chobey Naw.d Kishwur and - 

ded. It is necessary that you shviuu. et, 
relict of Bherit Jue Chobey the rent-f 
ur,A A«t you do repair to tM- - 
It also is proper a 

Bherit due Chobey to enc_ 

of the zemindars and ryots, an( 
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everal articles of the ikarnarneh or written engagement, 
he British Government* the aforesaid villages shall remain in 
Ohobey Chittersaui and his mother for ever, free and unmolested, 

^duld consider the aforesaid Cliobey Chittersaui and his mother t*.«. * 
controllers of the said villages* and that you do repair to their 

an 


things endeavour to promote their advantage. It also is 
aforesaid Chobey Chittersaui^ and his mother to encourage 
cohifort and '.happiness ' of the'' zeimndars •"'and ryots* and 


It also is proper and in 
,, .. , , f; - - ^«hUrage/and use^their/hh 

--- happiness of the' zemindars "and ryots, find to exert their' o< 

cultivate and render populous and productive their villages* and to enjoy tl 
good faith anid.loyalty towards the British Government. 


i Villages of Feegunnah. Bhitry 
■••• and KoNif.s. 

■ftid ; YiHagoi 

Bharutpore • ! - • .* i 

.Ndfcgohg * *> * • • * * # »• J 

Putrah, exclusive 400 begah 3 of land 
included in the stinnud of Chobey 
Saligrara' . , ^ .. V ,.. 1 

33 eera , .*• *.« 

Gobaria Xhoorol „. .. 1 

Atiunepore . * t 

Bhabye ., , - *. 1 

Partee ,, . _ " ♦ * ,. ... 1 

Etkarrec ... P . ,, .1 

B|uirtaut-. ,v 1 

Bleekunpore „. * • • - 

Villages .. u 


Villages of the formar Jac 
of the Exchange. 

Bursunker , 

Jugnee Ptiddaruk of Thakoor Ja 
Kishore in the name of Gopy Kur- 
rant . . .* .. . .. 

Thannahlalpore, with diamond mine, ex~ 
elusive* from the sunnud of Laul 
Doonierput .. 

3eho, with diamond mine, fourth share . 

Chowprah, with cjittp, exclusive of die 
surmud of Rajah Kishore Sing 


* i 





Villages, 
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w : Whereas the rulers 
he province of Bumlelc 
;arnameh or written engagement 
mty binding to a^ithtut .djscbatge bnd ttilfilmen 
..ie engagement, the British Government gra 
sitter'generation,- for the jaghire of Calinger, 


consent of all the sharers/' the above ikarhameh.and sunni 
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British rulers considered our crimes as false steps, and 
resuming the possession of the fortress, the cause of niy refrae 
request the villages Terown, &c. in the pergumiah of Bi 


the villages of the former ja$ 


Wherefore L the cor 
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will .and pleasure* have delivered in this ikaniaineh, and h 
abide by and fill6! and discharge the terms of the several articles thfei 

Article ].—If any of the surrounding* chiefs rebel against t 
although they be sny near relations, I engage to abstain from every r 
intercourse with such chiefs, and not to harbour or give protection in my 
or any of their relations. *;* ' 

Article 21—1 engage hot to enter into quarrels or disputes with ai y 
obedient or submissive to the British Government; and if at any time a quarrel o. 
arise between me and any other dependents of the British Government, in ei 
promise to submit the cause of such disputes for the decision of the British tJoy 

Article 3.—J engage to guard all the passes through the Ghauts under* m;y authoi ^ 
so as to prevent all marauders, plunderers, or ill-disposed persons from ascending or 
descending the Ghautsb or from entering the British territories through any. of those 


passes ; and if any neighbouring 
British territory throug' 


chiefs or leaders should meditate an incursion into the 


vf.'*' 
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jgh my possessions, or those of the chiefs .in allegiance thereto, 
engage to furnish the officers of the British Government with irifomiation of the circurn* 
stances before his approach to the neighbourhood of my territory, and to exert my utmost 
efforts to obstruct his progress. 

Article 4v— -Whenever the British troops shall have occasion to ascend the Ghauts 
through any of the 
impede their pros 
by the most con veil i Mjjp 

they remain within or in the vicinity of my possessions. 

Article 5.—I agree to reside with my family and children in one of the villager 
forming my jaghire. If I wish to reside in or build a dwelling in the territories' of any 
of the chiefs dependent, on the British Government, I shall first obtain the p^Tittiis8ion:pf 
the British Government,, and not go to any other place without the "permission of the 
Government ' !$/•;?- "■ ■ 7 ;; ; ■ 1 /••-; ; /- ** 

Article 6.—I engage mi only to have no connexion with any marauders, plunderer^ 
robbers, or other evilrdisposed person*/ either within or out of the province of Bunded- 
cundf or the other dominions of the British Government; and not to let them shelter or 
remain in any of the villages of my jaghire, but to give every information 1 may ppsises^ 
regarding their haunts to the officers of goverritnent, and if possible l"promiselo seiib 
and deliver them up to the British Government. I promise to discontinue all intercourse 

and correspo nd er~ ~ : * u &*>••<» ''Hnkm >a ifMvfj»rinVr l a*a ritcrmi^a witl’i ttn-w 

of the servants < 
arise between any 



nt, l further engage to afford 



cxmtimied. 

pfn^ m any Copies of Treaties, 
officers & d. 


la^es 


responsible for the restitution of the stolen 4 t . y ., , . 
the thief or robber to the British Government; and if any 
or amenable to the British laws for any other crimes cc.~* A 


ants or of travellers~be 
mindars of such villages 
id delivery of 
d with murder, 
,iK 


fake retuge 
to the British 

Government. ... i .nr, r ■' , , . . 

Article 9,~ Whereas the villages of lerown, &c. which 1 have now Ob tamed m 
jaghire, have been heretofore subject to the jurisdiction of the British laws and regu-Iatio*** * 
if any decree in any suit shall have passed against any of the ryots or zemindars of 



with the agent of the British Government. 


Article 10.-—If in the villages of Terosvn, &c. which I have received in jaghire, any 
arrears of revenue or tuccavee shall remain due to the British Government by the 
zemindars, I engage to collect the same, and to pay the amount to the British .Govern¬ 
ment without any pretence or excuse whatever, 

. Dated the 29th June 1812. 
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Trans^atiok of a Sunn.ud granted to Chobey Gya Purshaud , dated 4th July f. 

Be it known to the chowdries, kanongoes, and zemindars, present and to cot»e ? of this 
pergummh ofBhetry and Konis, in the zillah of Bundelcund, that whereas at the time of 
delivering up the Calinger to the officers of the British Government, an engagement was 
entered into with the said Chobey Gya Purshaud, the proprietor of the eighth share of the 
villages included in the former jaghire of Calinger, granted to the Chobey Dareao Sing, 
that in lieu of his share of the villages of the former jaghire granted to Chobey Dareao 
Sing, which he should transfer to the British Government, he should receive villages 
equivalent to bis share in exchange thereof; consequently the aforesaid Chobey Gya 
Purshaud has delivered in a request to the British Government, begging to receive the 
&c./villages, according to the statement underneath, belonging to 
pergunnah above mentioned ; for which reason the villages aforesaid, with their revenues 
and duties, and all their rights and appurtenances, except the alienated lands, which are not 
included in; the settlement of the British Government, in lieu of the villages transferred 
from his fqrnmr jaghire, together with .the villages of his Former jaghire which were not 
transferred to the British Gavernmentj, in conformity to the underneath statement, are 
.hereby granted the aforesaid Chobey Gya Purshaud in perpetuity, generation after 
generation Yor ever, as nankar, % the British Government, as long as the aforesaid 

vx. 4 D Chobey 
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Translation of. the Irarnameh of Poker jF 

I, Poker Purshai/o : Whereas ♦*>* mW* nf tfo> Kiltie 
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y binding to a faithful discharge I r ....... fi . ..... ,,.,.. H 

the engagement, the British Government granted a sunnud in perpetuity, generation 
after generation, for the jaghire of Calinger, including the fortress; and vvnerea'S, by the 



"bent on the above persons to observe and adhere to them ; notwithstanding, the British 
rulers considered my crimes as false steps, and contented themselves finally by resuming 



will and pleasure, have delivered this ikarnameh, and hereby engage that I will firmly 
abide by and fulfil and discharge Hie tgfins of the several articles thereof 


Article 1.—If any of the surrounding chiefs rebel against the British authority, 
although they be my near relations, I engage to abstain from every .manner .of < friendly 
intercourse with such chiefs, and not to harbour or give protection in my country to them 

or any .of their relations. 4/ ,kU ;, " p , ;! -.r > - i- 


Article 2. 



Government. 


-I engage not to enter into qtikrrels or disputes' with' ! ®fiy chief who is 

di&. 
in 

iputes for the decision of t he British 



Article 
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i of Treaties, 
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or 
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>ers, or other evil-clii 


:rsons, ei 


irid, or the, other doiftinic 


the Britis 


=»*yu mi mv y 

Bp iii x ' lr 

ince of Buinlel- 



wa§ 


tie 


; ■ . ., PlllipB . jto-shelter-or 

n in any of the villages of my jaghire, but to give every information I may possess 
ling their haunts to the officers of Government; and if possible, I promise to seize 
diver them to the British Government. 1 promise to discontinue all intercourse 


mwa 


Tespondepce with the above persons, and to avoid entering into disputes with any 
ervants or adherents of the British Government If eventually a dispute should 
'tween anv of the adherents of the British Government, I further enerasre to afford 


tween any of the adherents of. the British Government, I further engage to afford 
. 3 to either party, without the orders of Government, but to remain quietly 

‘ rritoriesj in obedience to the British Government. 

fciMwMwI iifeMlifeiaii# 

t abscond and take refuge in 

,! ”. u •'-‘he 


1 


-If any subject of the, British 


he 

■■PIHVS|jlini|||M 1 RH , „ eh 

but to co-operate with him in the apprehension of the fugitive. I further engage 
the orders of the civil and criminal courts in all transactions which shall occur 

■ this obligation, and shall be issued by the agent to the Governor-general, 
ite commotions or disturbances in any manner whatever. % 

engage never to harbour thieves or robbers in any of the villages 
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Hie cruel or roooer urine miusn iruvermuem n any person cnargea wi 
or amenable to -the British laws for any other crimes committed iu the British 
take refuge in any of my villages, I further engage to seize and deliver over sin 


territories, 
such offender 
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5 it known to the chowdries, kano 
,_,nnnah of B lie try andKonis, in the 
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the villages included In the former jaghire of Calinger, gra 
that in lieu of his share of the villages of the former jaghire granted to ( 
Sing, which he should transfer to the British Government, he should i 

equivalent to his share in exchange thereof; consequently, the afo- ’■'* 

Pursbaud has delivered in a request to the British Government, b( 

TMllonroe Rrn vlllaoTJa tft cfnfpniAtlf nntlf 
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villages of Poorwah, &c. villages, according to the statement underneath, belonging 
the pergunuah above mentioned; for which reason the villages aforesaid, with t( 
revenue and duties, arid all their rights and appurtenances, except the alienated hit 
which are not (deluded in the settlement of the British Government, in lieu of the 
lages transferredfrom his former jaghlre, together with the villages of his f on ~ ! 1 

which were not transferred to the British Government, in conformity to the i 


ration after genefationfor ever, as nankar, by the British Government. As loi 




discharge of the terms of the several articles of the ikarnameh or written en 0 „ 0 _. 

which fie has entered into with the British Government, the aforesaid villages shai 
remain in the possession of the said Chobey Poker Pursbaud and his heirs for ever, ire 


IIP'- ■ 


|hJJ£ 


. 


and unmolested. It is necessary that you should consider the aforesaid Ch 
Purshaud the rent-free landholder and controller of the said villages, and that you do 
repair to his presence, and in all things endeavour to promote his advantage! ft also is 
proper and incupibent on the aforesaid Clxobey Poker Purshaud to encourage ami use his 
endeavours for the comfort and happiness of the zemindars and ryots, and to exert his 
: best means to cultivate and render populous and productive his villages, and to enjoy 
the produce in good faith and loyalty towards the British Government." 

I ’ " i;k >[ I 

^^lure, exclusive c 

e. '■ • - 4 

'■••'V-/ - Villose 

Nagawah and diamond mine- .1 

olwA 






Villages of Pergun^ah Bwamty 
and Kottis. 


Ousbah Poorwah 



Villages, 
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a Uckburpore 
awandee . 


tapore, in Pcrgunnah Badousa 
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Seho, eighth share with ditto .. ^. i 
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)iltes with any chief who is 
; and if at anytime a quarrel or 
dents of the British Government, in 
tes for the decision of the British 

trough the Ghauts, under my authori 
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arauders, plunderers, ali ill-disposed persons from ascending or 
iauts, or from entering the British territories through any of those 
ighbouring chiefs or leaders should meditate an incursion into the 
igh my possessions, or those of the chiefs in allegiance thereto, I 

__- r . . the officers of the British Government with information of the circum- 

before their approach to the neighbourhood of my territory, and to exert my 
efforts to obstruct their progress. 

’ 4.*—Whenever the British troops shall have occasion to ascend the Ghauts 
v of the passes subject to my authority, I agree not only not to obstruct or 
depute respectable and intelligent persons to conduct them' 

, and to furnish them with the necessary supplies as. long 
inity of my possessions. 

my family and children in one of the villages 
le in or build a dwelling in the territories of any 
chiei's’dependent on the British Government, I shall first obtain the permission of 
Government, and not go to any other place without the permission of the 

Article ft—1 engage not only to have no 


by the most: convenie: 
as they remain within or 



nexioU on,. mapmi^Arc 


robbers, or other evil-disposed persons, either within or out of the province of Bundelcund, 
or the other dominions of the British Government, and not to let them shelter or remain 


in any of the villages of my jaghire, but to give every 
their haunts to the officers of Government; and if p< 
them up to the British Government. I promise 
pondence with the above persons, and to avoid 
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Article 10.—-If in the villages of Para, &c. which I have received in jaghire, any 
arrears of revenue or tuccavee shall remain due to the British Government by the zemin¬ 
dars, I engage to collect the same, and to pay the amount to the British Government, 
without any pretence or excuse whatever. 

Dated the 19th June 1812. 
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Translation of a Sunnuo granted to Chobey Salagram, dated 4th July 1812. 

Be it known to the chowdries, kanongoes, arid zemindars**' present and to comp, of this 
pergunnah of Bhetry and Konis, in the zillah of Bundelcriud, that whereas at the time of 



slivered in a request to the British Government, begging to receive the villages of 
Para, &c. ;> villages, according eo the statement underneath, belonging to the pCrgumiahs 
above mentioned. For which reason the villages aforesaid, with-their revenues and 
duties, and all their rlgb^iand appurtenance^ except the alienated lands, which are not 
included in the settlement-ot the British Government, in lieu of the villages transferred 
from his former jaghire, together With the villages of his former jaghire which were 

• - -y,y: v y yyy ^ -■ y : yyy : -yy ; .’.siy-"--' not 
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promise and engage that 
detailed underneath. 

Article 1<—If any of the surrounding chiefs rebel against the British authority, 
although they* b6 uiy nc«ir relations., 1 engage to abstain ironi every m<innei ot fneudly 
intercourse wfth such chiefs, and not to harbour or give protection iii my country to them 
or any .of their, relations. ... ^ : j.rvfv' ■ ^ 

Article 2 -r-I engage not to enter into quarrels or disputes with any chief who Is 
obedient or submissive to the British Government; and if at any time-a quarrel or 
dispute arise between me and any of the other dependents of the British Government, 
in either case I promise to submit the cause of such disputes for the decision ot the 
British Government. ArUcle 
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the British Government 5 a 
1 Government to apprehend the 1 
such person, but to co-operate 1 
— engage to obey the orders of the 
:h shall occur after the date of this obi 

""overnor-general, and never to exciu .. 

ver. 

j4. —[engage never to harbour thieves or i 

utbority; and if the property of any of the inhabitants or of travi 
robbed in any of my villages, I promise to fender the zemindars o 
isible for the'restitution of the stolen property, or for the seizure and de 
lief or robber to the British Government; and if any person charged with 
in enable to the British laws for any other crimes committed in the British terri 
i refuge hi any of'ruy villages, I further engage to seize and deliver over such often 
le British Government, or make the zemindars appear before the officers of the 
^Government. • ' 5v« 
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of the village aforesaid, and the process to fulfil the execution of any such decree shall 
be issued through the agent to the Governor-general for the time, I hereby engage to 

nhpv nn<rl fnlfi! that. Offirpr’s nrHprs. and not in nlpnd anv pvpmntin'ii from tho hirisdi^tum 
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obey and fulfil that officer’; 
of the British courts of justice; 
with the agent oi the British 

Article 6 .—If in the villages of Comptah and Rajawlah, which I have received in 
jaghire, any arrears of revenue or tuccavee shall remain due to the British Govej. 1 ^ 
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Translation of a Sunnujd granted to Gopaulfowl, dated 4th 
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and JEvonis, in the zillah of Bundelcund: Whereas at the period of the surrender of the 
fortress of Calinger to the British Government, ah engagement was entered into by the 
British Government with the Chohev Dareao Sinrr. rind Nmvnl f^islmre. Xr<' hi« r><u 


HJS 

IHiMI 


change : accordingly, the afoff^iTl frersoiis have delivered in their separate requests, 
enumerating the villages required in exchange for those delivered to the British Govern¬ 
ment : and whereas the aforesaid persons have stated, that u amongst the villages of 
their former jaghires, lands amounting to the annual -sum of 990 rupees were pitied upon 
Gopaul Laul since the time of his ancestors. Now the aforesaid lands are.inckicied in 
the villages delivered to the British Government, and the sunrmds for the lands ex¬ 
changed as an equivalent for those of the former jaghire delivered to the British Go¬ 
vernment have been received by each respective sharer* Let the aforesaid Gopaul Laul 
also receive a separate sunrmd for an equivalent for his former iapds*” Wherefore the 
villages of Comptah and Rajawlah in the aforesaid pergunnah, in lieu of the lauds in 
question, and the garden and lands formerly belonging to it, which are situated m the 

town 
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of a SqssoD granted to 'TMtowr DootymrSing,.:* 

Bb it known to the cbowdries, kanoogoes, zemindars, and raokuddims of ill ~. 

nah of Mehur,^dependent in Bumfekund, that whereas Thakoor Doorjun 


younger son of benee Hoozoonoe, being the established proprietor of the' pergunnah of 
Mcruirsituated above the Ghauts, having- professed his obediences and submission to the 

K fl t I cn Id DM rv !*■» t «k»\ / I 1.. .. ... ? ... ... .. I I * 1 i' a < . . _ 


xitittsh Government, and having conducted him seif ever since the period of. the accession 
of. the province of Bundelcund to the British Government with strict zeal and unshaken 

:ig having during the 


attachment to the British cause; and whereas the said Doorjun Sing 

Baiihe, agent to the Governor-general, deputed his confidential 


vakeels to that officer to solicit a grant of bis jaghlre from the British. Government, and 
having accordingly, after presenting an obligation of allegiance, comprising five articles, 
received a suniiud under the sea! and signature of the said Captain Baillie; and whereas 

fliuf Cnnnll/5 ._..... A. 1 r> nt 1 » . « .. . 


that sun mid, comprehending no separate list of villages, and the other jaghiredars of 
minneleum] having received revised sunnuds under the seal and signature of the 

tl Alrt kl if .... ... .. ... ...1 1 mi » . O 
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Honourable the Governor-general., and Thakoor .Doorjun Sing having no>v solicited a 
revised grairt, comprising a list of the names of all the villages in his possession, and 
ratified by the Right Honourable the Governor-general, and having also, with a view to 

fliiiii n 


, . - -f j;v.r ^wtvmivi^^mci^uu uaviug iuso, wmi a view to 

strengthen his allegiance to the British Government, presented a revised obligation oi 
allegiance^coiitain mg nine distinet articles: this hereditary grant, ratified bv the seal 
and signature of the Right Honourable the Governor-MneraL and confirming in 


. .. ^ rvt 1 " ^ vv v ^ A, Mi-g«fal, arid confirming in perpe¬ 

tuity to I hakopr Doorjun Sing the villages detailed in the subjoined schedule,*With all 
the eights, appurtcpanees, and revenues thereunto belonging, is hereby confirmed upon 
the said Doorjun oing 3 and so long as the said Thakoor Doorjun Sing, and his heirs and 

successors, 


rhiij Schedule is fK>t annuxedto the copy from which this Sifnnud has boon p tinted# 
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[aim Chund, of Betas pore, has, with sincerity of hea 
and submission to the British Government, and become a depeuck 
3 Company, .and has cast off all connexion with the Goorka state : therefor' 
lity with the tenor of the proclamation issued under the authority of his 
e-Governor-general,, on the 17th of October 1814, the rajah Is hereby confin 
in the possession of the lands of his ancient territory of Khyloor, actually occ 
him on this side of the river Sutlege, subject to the following conditions :—He sh, 
openly or secretly ally himself with the Goorka state, or with any enemy of the 
able Company, but remaining steadfast in the path of obedience ami sub,mission to 
orders of the British Government, shall at all times be prepared with the force winch he 
may have, to render useful service to the British troops ; providing supplies of grain and 
fhrnishing beegarahs (for the conveyance of burdens), and generally performing what¬ 
ever may be intrusted to his charge; He shall ever be ready to obey such orders as may 
be signified to him at the present period, or which may be given to him at any future 
time, more especially on the occasion of any British force being* sent against an enemy 
in that quarter, where he shall not fail to discharge to the utmost of his ability the obli¬ 
gations of fidelity and attachment to the British Government. Exclusive of the stipu¬ 
lations above mentioned, the British Government, in its liberality and favour, will not 
require from the rajah any tribute or pecuniary indemnification of any kind. Aud in the 
event of a peace between tfie British Government and the Goorka state, provided the 
rajah shall have rendered faithful service, the British Government engages tliat nothing 
contrary to the conditions of protection as affecting the rajah shall be listened to by the 
British Government. Moreover, the terms of the replies to the rajah’s requests, bearing 
the signature of Major-general Ochterlouy, and dated on the 18th of February 1815, and 
approved and ratified by the Governor-general; it becomes the duty of the rajah, there¬ 
fore, that being firmly fixed and established in his Raj, he set his mind at rest on that 
point, and divesting himself of nil apprehension, devote his time to the promotion of the 
happiness and comfort of his subjects, and consider this as a valid sunnud for his country. 

Dated 6th March 1815. 


Translation of a Sunnup granted to different Chiefs, as stated in List siibjoine<L 

Whereas the Goorkas have been completely expelled from these districts, mid the 
whole of the hill country has come into the possession of the British .Government: 
wherefore, by order of the Right Honourable the Governor-ge n enil, this sumuul is granted 

to---■-conferring on him and his heirs for ever, the thakooraee of—~—- 

—j——-- —with all the rights and appurtenances belonging thereto, on con- 

diwon of his paying annually the stipulated mizzerana, for defraying the expense of pro¬ 
tection by the British troops, and of his attending with beegarahs and sepoys, us specified 

below, 









l«t. 10 ttansi JUgglti. Olllg, 01 ljayuoi, uuicu uu,«nm 
maintaining 100 beegarahs, with Captain Ross, at; Sumbaiou ; »m> m cu-^ m w «„ J u,«.,u{ S 
tfift British troops with his forces, and making roads twelve ieet bropd throughout his 
tbakooraee. Nuzzerana remitted vT ' 

2d, To Ran a B hoot Sing, of Koohhar, dated 3d September 1815, with condition of 
furnishing forty beegarahs, and making roads throughout the thakooraee, and in ease of 
war joining the: British troops with his whole force. Nuzzerana altogether remitted. 

3d. To Rootlet 1 Pan!, of Boojye, 4th September 1815, to maintain forty beegarahs at 
Surabaloo, to join with bis force in case of war, to keep up roads throughout the tha- 
kooraee. 'Nuzzerana reniilte'd*' 


4th. To Sunsaroo Thokar, for the thakooraep of Bherloop, 4th September 1815, to 
maintain forty beegarahs. Nuzzerana remitted. To keep up roads ; to join with his 


troops in case of war 


5th. To Goburdhur Sing, of Dhamce, 4th September 1815,twenty beegarahs at Sum- 
baloo, to make roads twelve feet, broad. Nuzzerana remitted, t o join in case ot war 
with troopi. ‘ ^^■:^1' -k t iy6'' : ‘ 

@lb, To Maunbbund, of Bbofye, 4th September 1815, five beegarahs; roads. Nr 

... ..:*.>>,/! visit- V» tfrtitnc m utiCt* nf IVai*. 

. : 
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8th. To lliOKur ..Migrate, tor umKooraee oi uni*, aim, iow, «»*• '•’wr 

baloo; to attend.with his force in case of war; roads twelve feet broad. Nuzzerana 
remitted. ■. 1 ■ Ty.;, 5; dvK 
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:liy':' Translation of Siinmid granted to Bajnh Futieh Sing, of Tsahan. 

Whereas, the Goorkas, &c. 8c.cs, . ^ 

Wherefore, by order of the Governor-general, this snnnud is granted to Rajah 1H 

Sifig, conferring on him and his heirs for ever the lands of-with all ther w 

aha appurtenances belonging thereto. 

The pqi'ts of Monnee, and jaggiitgurh, and Doonkyardah, and the districts of Jounsaf 
and BamUr Moolakee; have been disjoined from the Raj of Sirmoor, anti taken into the 
possession of the British Government. And the forts of Curchuree and Hunxir, with the 
lands attached on the west of the Kuree Nuddee, have been annexed to the tbakootaee ol 
Keonthnl; and the forts of Ghat: and Suthtir, on the east of the Kuree Nuddee, have been 
annexed to the Raj of Sirmoor. 

It is proper that -— being grateful to the British Government for its 

* . * , , * • I I . 1 • .i 1 — ... ..i 1 / liltMtl fit 


favour, should Occupy the lands granted to him, and never at any time think of laving 

vi. 4 E 2 claim 
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Sunnud to the Rajah Ram Sing (or Ram Sumtn) for Hindoor, under the seal and 
signature of his Excellency the Governor-general in Council. 

Whebeas all the hill country has come into the possession of the British.Government j 
and whereas Rajah Rani Sing has, during the present war, performed worthily the part 

of an ally of the British Government, joining the British troops in person with ids e - . 

and furnishing beegarahs to level roads, and to perform other work : wherefore, bj 
of the Right Honourable the Governor-general, this snnnud is granted to the said 
conferring on him and his heirs for ever flencoor, ike. seven perguonahs, and Bub 
with twelve villages, aud Muugaleewith four villages (excepting^ however, the half share 
of Fyzedallahpoo>va in pergunnah Khas Hindoor,and the fort "of Malown, with six vil¬ 
lages of Mouzab Malown Chakiram, which are on the.j" !- ‘ ' £ ' ■' ’ " - Jy *“ ’ 

4j, jrj ^ TV /K ri 11 r~r n l-v A .f /■» ! /N rrt ^ H %. list 4 1 '■&>«. j 1 J ■ X H I 



case of war, 
man. 
the. 

and his descendants, will exert himself to the utrno 


te the welfare of his sub- 



It. will be the duty of the ryots, on their part, to consider the rajah 
lord, and to pay their revenue punctually, and show obedience to his i 
V-i t themselves to improve the cultivation of their lands, and to augn: 
resources. ■ 


20th October 1815. 












s ryots, and pay strict obedience to the British Government) to 
toe grateful for the favours which lie has received. The duty of the ryots, 


on the other baud', will !>e, &c. (as in others). 

Statement alluded to above:—Beegarahs remitted altogether; nuzzerana remitted 
altogether; roads- to be prepared in every direction around the thakooraee. 

20th November 1815. 

&T v'-" : 




StJNNun to Rajah Kurrum Sing, of Putteala, for Pergunnahs Mahala , &c. unt 
seal and signature of his Excellency the Governor-general in Council. 

Whereas all the hill country has come into the possession of the British 
rnent; and whereas Rajah Kurrum Sing was forward to afford the co -operati< 
troops during the late contest; therefore the present sunnud is granted, conferring 
said Rajah Kumun Sing, and on his heirs for ever, the pergunnahs of Mehelee, Kaljjonn, 
Buntheera, Koosalla, Chulrote, Kehmulles, Baddaheer, Sauqui, Tanatsiulgown, Janhul, 
and Pallatiotae, together with the shyer duties of the same, and all the rights and appur¬ 
tenances belonging to them, in exchange for a nuzzerana of the sum of one lac and fifty 
thousand rupees, and the said sum having been paid into the Company’s treasury by 
kists, as agreed upon, nothing further shall ever be demanded on this account. The 
British Government will always protect and support the said rajah and his heirs in the 
possession of this territory. The rajah, considering this sunnud a legal and valid Instru¬ 
ment, will immediately take possession of the aforesaid lands, but he must not encroach 
any lands beyond the acknowledged limits of the pergunnahs enumerated. In case 
.var, the rajah must, on the requisition of the British authorities, furnish tinned men 


on 
of war. 


and beegarahs to join the detachment of British troops, which may be stationed for the 
protection of the hill country. He will omit no exertion to do justice, and to promote 
the welfare and happiness of the ryots; while they, on their part, considering the said 
rajah as their true and rightful lord, must obey him accordingly, and pay their revenue 
punctually, and be always zealous to promote "the cultivation of their lands, and to testify 
their loyalty and obedience, 

20th October 1815. 
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thakooraee of Bughaut; also, 2dly, the fort of Juggutgurh, with the pergminah of Jug- 
giHgurh and its dependencies, forming a portion ol SlnnoUr, together with all the rights 
and appurtenances belonging thereto, in exchange for the sum of 1,30,000 rupees *, and 


ippnrtenf , ^ 

the said sunt having been paid at the Company’s treasury, no further demand will ever 
be made on the rajah qn this account, The British Government will always protect and 
support the said rajah'in possession pf the said lapds; and the rajah takdpg possession 
of tlie aforesaid lands, shall not encroach on the possessions '.of another. In case of war, 
the troops stationed by the rajah for the protection of the said lands shall be sent to join 
the British forces. The rajah will promote the welfare of his ryots, and the ryots on 

fty &C. ,'i, J " : / = 

20th October 1815* ' 


fuw.'Urr.net^wHa'iMi 


im 


' buNNuo* . - k •,, a •. 

; , In. the name, of. Mehcndra Singh Teeka> o.f Bmsahir. 

The overthrow of the Goorka, power in these hills having placed the countries freed 
from it at the disposal of the British Government, Lieutenant -Ross, Asst. a.g.g. by virtue 
of instructions conveyed to him by General Sir David Ochterloiiy, iccm M a.o.g., iStc, 
&c. &c, under authority of the Right Honourable the Governor-general, confirm to 
Mehendra Singh, son of Rajah Ooqui Singh, and to his descendants, tiie Raj of Bus- 
sahir, the same in extent and boundary as on the death of his father in Sumuvut 
1868 (aid, 1811), on the conditions and with the exceptions and restrictions hereafter 
detailed. 

L The government of Russahir shall pay in xeghundee, namely, as a contribution 
towards defraying the expense of the force maintained by the British Government for the 
preservation of the safety and tranquillity of the protected hill states, the annual sum of 
fifteen thousand cuklar rupee's, agreeably to the rate of exchange between the Bussahir 
and British currency that may exist on the days of payment at the nearest posts of British 
troops, in the three fbilowing kists orThsMnients ■ 

1. Poose (Decern her, January), *, 5,000 , 

2. (April, ]V1 ay) («!,»««• • *•,*,>•••*, 0,000 ^ 

3. $awun (July, August) ..5,()0() 

2. The fort of Kaungurb, together with the district in which it stands, namely, the 
division of Rueen pergminah, situated on the left bank of the Pabur river, the pergun- 
nah of Sundock, together with the forts of Saleedan and Whurloo therein contained, 
and the fort of BagCe in Kuraugool, or another post in its neighbourhood, to be here¬ 
after specified, will be retained bv the British Government, as commodious stations for 
its protecting force. , , ' ' 

, H m 3, The 





UlCrir 'HU uc ^uuvuiiivM. 

square hereby declared independent of all but the paramount 
Government* 

4. I n the event of war, the troops of Bussahir will co-operate 
oti clue requisition) and in such manner as umy be pointed out to them- 

5. The administration of Bnssabir will furnish bcegarabs, when called on, for the con- 
nnttfen ol rondo U>ro.. S lA. .If r coo.ilry, 

(Signed) R. Ross, Asst. A. G. G. 

Hamporei 23d Kartech, Suinmut 1872. 

November 0, a.d. 1815. 





. W.M JsdffllSu'll , B „HB8Ew 

Translation, through the medium of a Persian version, of an Engagement (lkar- 
nameh) in the Hindoo language, Executed at Mucfavanp<»y Mtmree, by Knfee Buhh - 

r__ CL*. HTh. f'h'iM'jrlbv* £#d>Lh*s* i\v\fniiron P Anith^’Pnf.iai’V^R On I'hf* nfirt ni 


suuucki i *n uic uuiuw —../ - -- * * 

tmtmr Smg Tftappa , and Clmnder Seekhnr Opadeea , Plenipotentiaries on the part ot 


* ’ -. ri f 

the Knjah of JSfcpuul » 

At the time of delivering the treaty, Major-general Sir David Ochterlony was pleased 
to observe, that the Right Honourable the Governor-general had not authorized him to 
accept the treaty, and that he could not encourage any hope of those indulgencies, of 
which a prospect had been held out by Lieutenant-colonel Bradshaw, being granted in 
addition to the treaty; that his Lordship indeed would not grant them, and that he 
would not recommend hint to do so: that nothing beyond what was stated in the treaty 
would be allowed. Accordingly we, Sree Kajee Bukhtawur Sing Thappa, and Chun- 
der Seckur Opadeea,' have agreed to what Sir David Ochterlony has required.. In 
testimony whereof, we have executed this razenarna, and delivered it to the Major- 
general. Dated 6th of Sobddee Plmngoou 1872, Sumbut, corresponding with Tuesday 
the 4th of March 1810’. 1 .. 


Tubatv with the Rao of Cutcfi, 18th of June 1816 ; supplemental to that of 

the 16th January 1816. 

/ Seal of the \ 

\Eao ot Cuteh. / 

The Honourable Company and the Rao’s sircars concluded a treaty of thirteen articles 
on the 16th January 1816. Supplementary to these, however, the following two articles 
are valid: 

1. The Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council has ratified the thirteen 
articles of treaty concluded on the 14th January 1816, between the Btiglish sircar and 
that of his Highness the Rao ; but as his Highness's government is newly established, 
and is responsible in the second article of the treaty for a debt of twenty lacs of rupees, 
which it would find much difficulty in discharging; the Honourable Company, guided by 
feelings of friendship, relinquishes, as a voluntary gift, the sum of eight lacs thirteen 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-six (8,13,826) rupees, being the amount charged to 
its military expenses. 

2. In order still further to aid the Maim Rao’s government, and as a testimony of the 
interest which the nondurable Company takes in its welfare, the latter does,, of its own 
free will, relinquish the annual sum of two lacs of cowies which the Rao has agreed to 

pay 






i 
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ie tenth article ©f the aforesa 
• .(erred hy the Honor 

ill* -• 


iwiote 


COMMITTEE. 

■ 

ty. It Is hoped that these disinterested and 
company’s Government on his Highness the 


;ned) J. MacMurdo, Resident at Bhopj. 

:.,V ; J 


1 and signature 

»>e it known to the choudnes, kanongoes, and zemindars of the province of Bundel- 
cund, that whereas in the year 1806, corresponding with the year 1863 Sum vat, Kooar 
Soonee Sab, having professed his obedience and submission, anti having ceded to the 
British Government the towns of Chutterpore, Maw, ami Salut, with their depending 
villages,was vested by the British Government with an hereditary grant of the remain¬ 
ing lands then in his actual possession; and whereas, in the year 1808,. the British 
Government was pleased to restore the town of Maw to Kooar Soonee Safa, and to settle 
the toWu of Chutterpore upon his eldest son, Kooar. Purtaub Sing ; anti whereas in con- 
sequence of the demise of Kooar Soonee Safa (which happened on the 4|U May 1818*' 



pose the power which its feudal supremacy legally vests in it, id order to prevent the 
public inconvenience that was likely to result from thjat unequal disposition; and whereas 
the British Government, by virtue of that power, and in view to the public security 


. .. ~ •■*-*** ‘ O j-' v. y . w, wip ‘ v V* «*S, V.-1 us luu i uuu un. w n*vu>xiv o , 

and whereas Kooar Funuab Sing has entered into, and has this day presented an 
tkarnameh, or obligation of allegiance, to the British Government, comprising ten 
articles, by whkdi he bihds himself among other stipulations, to leave to his younger 



the reservation of the life tenure to his younger brothers, which is also particularised in 
the said schedule, and hereby granted to Kooar Purtaub Sing, and to his heirs in per'pc- 
ity, rent free, by the British Government; and so long as the said Kooar Purtaub Sing 
id his heirs shall conduct themselves in obedience ami submission to the British 


t fifty 
and 


Government, and shall strictly adhere to all the term 9 and conditionsof theire J ngagt> 
meats, they shall not be molested nor disturbed in the possession of the lands 1 and villages 

aforesaid* ‘ ' - t v, l ■ " .. .. ■■ 

It is your duty, therefore, to acknowledge and obey Kooar Purtaub Sing as the. jag- 
fair,edar of the aforesaid villages, ami to consider yourselves as accountable to him for all 
rightsand immunities appertaining thereto. It is on the other hand incumbent on the 
said Koo&r Iht'rtaiib Sirig to conciliate and render grateful the peasantry and- inhabitants 
bv his good government, to devote his endeavours to increase the population, and to 
enhance the prosperity of his jaghire, and to employ its flourishing resources in the 


service of the British , Government 
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Teekarek. 
Jhounmiir 
Behifctah, 
Bheekeah. 
Kurpteah. 
Biigrnou 
Gbungsey. 
Xalgong 
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Lulpoorah Nunkar, of 
Duvan Zorawur Sing 


600 
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Moddenpoora . * 
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j. Akanah 
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Pootry ditto, of Kooar j 

ithapah Sing.. « . ! j 90 



300 
90 




2,100 


Bhyrab ditto, of Lalla | 
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ttum Khas, 
Gomo 
Newado. 

Kfutwah j : v 
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f Iinmawree 
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umleah Kfiewkhoml 

Mien: 6 vil- 


FtiUph^ee. 


Decree, 

Weraam. 

Jameppora, Varkar, of 


fcto, ot 

Nutturii 

Bomoreeah ditto, of Taj- 


Mukent! Sing Tout,. 

Pepree ditto, of Sharut 
muinafer *. I joo 

.Jugsoruh ditto, of Futteh j 

. $ s&fi 

... ; ir.n 1 


Bunmder 


Hurduca ditto, of Hura- \ 
mun Bunnafer 


'•*,;] *50 

500 
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pin Tavaree. 

Baajah Khit-o ditto, of 
Lockool. 

.. Chet rye, granted to 
AmeidKoowur for her j 
subsistence .. .. | 

.. Buchohoun to Arneid 1 
KoowurChoonerahfov j 
for her subsistence ,. ; 
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Kuttolah 1 I Dhamna 
■ i JKurreea. 

If ,. 

Khajraho ,. .. 

Oodypopr 
Lakhoree. 

Khandharee Alias Benei- 


gunge .. 

Mow Masanuah Mankar. 

of Kooar Guj Sing ,. 
Pali ditto, pf Dewan 
HutteeSing.. 
Barrohee ditto, of De- 


400 


wan Khoanaan Sing 


2 I Towrepah Bhagotah dit¬ 
to, Runja Sing 
1 j Patrah ditto, of Taj Sing 
, j Telwai\ . 

Khorkhorahee ditto, of 
Kirhun Sing Gonde. 
Kattowah ditto, of Khan - 
gar .. 

Muttondah ditto, of Row 
Soundehjoo „ 

Gurha ditto, of Suwant 
Sing Ghosey - * 
Newaree ditto, of Mi- 
nick Foujdar. 
Mohurgowa Khumree 
ditto, of Manick Fouj- ! 
dar. 

Barree ditto, of Gum- 
bheer Sing Dowab. 
Hamah ditto, of Deevah 
Seraje. 

Bassaree dittp, of Row 
Purtab Sing. 

Hurrye ditto, of Newar- 
jee Sing. 

Ahreeaii Nankar, of Bas¬ 
saree Wallah. 


1 # 


arpouhan ditto, of Him- 


mut Sing Gondew 
emperpah ditto, of Ea~ 
saree WaHoh. 
howair . Puddaruk, of 
Mainsook. Awastber 
Baumnorah Puddaruk, 
ofRajsaldm,. 

Jutkera ditto, of Pud- 
drack of Ram doss .. 
Seoree ditto, of Bhoree 
Naik> 


Tappah Mabanali, 12 
Villages; 

Doree ., ., 2,106 

Gourarce with the 
following Ham¬ 


lets .. 
Lahar. 
Barmoulah. 
Garce. 
Baldwin 
Mohataub 
Gour. 


5>7°° 


Malhar Mankar of Be- 
wan Urjoon Sing. 

Purhar ditto, of Meeah 
Khan, 

Kalanee ditto, of Nevina 
Sing. 

Sunrah ditto, of Gopaul 
Sing* 

pappah of DheHapoor, 4 
Villages ., 

Dhellapoor Khas. 

Dhamowrah. 

Dhamebee. ; lt 

Gourgong. 
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36° 


290 
■ m 


7,800 
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Naigo 
Deemowtei 
Pulleree. 
Doomeereea. 
(Junta. 
Jliarkooah. 


Maharkhepa. 

Bhahar Khiro. 
Hunda. 

Putna. 

Boorwa. 

Beecha Seinra. 
Beekrampoor. 
PhoortauL 
• Saura. 

Deopoor. 
Marmeepoor, 
Shahpoora Boogroog. 
Sallyatu 
Busdka. 

Casba Jytpoor. 


filfplll 
Upp 


Obhypoora. 

Baunkee. 

Gyrowlee. 

Delaree. 

Gutteea; 

Bhorees, 










i Sonagur* 


i ! Ulpoora. 

Ey^5rvftT'*'i7v 
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Kiirreo. 




Koondhapanee, 
Roohupoora* 

Suppoorah Khond. 
Malewara 
Puttapoor, 

Scoryee. 

Chapner, d 
Hullye. 

Tappah Deorah, fig Vil¬ 
lages 

Deora Khas. 

Hurtpoora. 

Mootyu. 


ft 


r ■ 


m 


. 
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Bbajra. 

. 

Tappah Khareeane* 
Sockwaho, x 2 Villages i ,700 
Khareeanee Khas. 

PuJkowhan. 

Dharan. 

Gungow. 

Lukra. 

Foomva. 
l Kunkra. * 

Mudkowra. 

Tjr ' 

!' V , J T- f.j- . I »* 

Lookwabo Khas. 

Buddoreea. 

Bhawkha. 

Villages hot named in ' 
jKooar Sonee fftfis 
former Sunnud : 

Delhaneia. 
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sunnud to i | Chutterpoor 
Kooar Pur- I | 

taub Sing. J j . !)7 11| 

182 | iP • ■ ■ ■ ' ■ • ‘ : 0 r 

Villages forming Kooar Himmut Sings share: 

575 


1 Bheeahtal . • A 
■i$j| 1 j ^LeeUkheea. _ 

Formerly \ . ' 

granted by 

jtnmnnd trv >1 I iMinffrpmnrH* *7,000 


' 


1 | Koorellah 
Lowree. * i i Pancear 


x Furtabpoora 


Jr,.;, ; 


o Dukara Nankar, of De- 



wan Tantoke Sing «. 
1 i Mahalwar ditto, of De 
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wan Dareao Sing . 
Belha Puddarack, of Bur- 
jore Sing 

Pakaree ditto, ofMahaut 
Tadooraun . * 
Nadhora, granted for the 
subsistence of Byae- 
keen Koowar 
Toorhuttee 
pfiowdali 
Poonah 

Merkah V* : .. 

Putha .. . - •,*: 

Chutaree and Tahanga 
Doonee 




1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

<2 

1 ! Jennah * ♦ 

1 Rampoora 
Soomeree 
Bunohan 


400 

600 


400 

700 

300 

150 

300 


1,700 

875 

375 

1,900 

1,300 

*>375 

1,900 

* 9*76 

850 

550 

375 

675 


66,r,oi 
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Gullonhan 

Russatuh ; the Jumrrm of 
this Village isineluded 

ipi 

‘ ■ 

S 

in the Village of Ack- 
towhar. 

1 i.t" 

| fi'I 
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1 

Mutounda Bysunk 

500 

■ Ij/jv' ’ ’ 

■ ; v? 1 

Ladphura 

46 ■ 


1 1 

Purka .. 


1 

Bugonleea 

;||475 ; ' 



Tappa Tutani, three Vil¬ 




lages: 

■ P { 


1 

Dhigpoora „. 400 


, :• 

■\*v' ■ 

1 

Joonda .. ., 100 




Mookhuna. 

550 

Mp| 8 S|>My 

1 

Puttee Nanknr, of Doo- 

Blflp 



yan Punjuvva 



• 1 

Rikha ditto, of Pututwan 



Sing Hoozoorce 

1 ; 55<>'f; 


1 

Dhund Mow ditto, of 



Punchum Sing Chou- 
hand. 

;>^,v 



Soonra and Betta ditto, 




of Dewan Naweno 
Sing, 



1 

Bkthohan ditto; of Kooar 




Soenee Sab . , ■ *. 

3-500 


1 ' ■' 

Byoura Puddarak, of 




Herrlehram 

5° " 


1 

Pahuna Kud, ditto of 

P'itf^.y.4 - j 



Manjoo Pooree 

■ 100 ;| 


2 

Bhurserar ditto, of My- 

SwlS-K: •• 



serka •. ’ iv 

150 


■ 1 

Hunowtab ditto, of Bha- 




tanka 

' ; 40 . 


' ■' V >i% 

Hunspoora ditto, ofditio 

150 


"; 1 1 

Gudhoufee ditto, of By- 




ragies 

70 


1 * {,1 it i 

Soopoora, ditto of Bha- 

. 'V 
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Kooraho ditto, of Pur- 
khan.. .. .. 1,200 

Kuntee ditto, of Kooar 

Nerput Sing.. .. 925 


Kooar BuJcht Sings share, to revert 


2 9^i.5 


to Kooar Purtaub Sins: after his 
death. « 


Lowree 1 

"Pi 

l 
1 
1 
1 


200 

3°° 


l 


Vi 


Doomrah. 

Nond .. 

Omureea 
Singpoor. 

Bydar .. - 
Kislienpoona .. 

Berree Nankur, of Ur- 
joon Sing .. ... 

Souraha ditto, of Per- 
thiaij pava .. 

Kotah Nankar, of Kooar 
Khanjoo ., .. 

Kuteiah ditto, of Kooar 


700 

450 

2,900 

200 

200 

50 0 


Luekroan Nankar, of! 

Dewari Khaman Sing, 
Gungwit ditto, of Dewan 


Mulkar, ditto of Kooar 


Nerput Sing 


Good Mow ditto, of 
Dewan Nerund Sing 


600 

45% 




1 Koowur .. 

3 with Seeir 
Rudohan Nankar, of 
Dewan Khanjoo 
Burpohana ditto, of Him- 
mut Sing Gond. 
Puhara ditto, of Dewan 
Pehur Sing 

Goorphara ditto, Dewan 
Nerain Sing. 


In f: J. 

500 

: 


Lowree 1 


Kuttolah 1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Vt 

204 


40 


450 


.rp ditto, of Dewan 
Kheemon Sing. 

Beerouna ditto, of Pun- 
chain Sing .. .. 115 

Now gong Nonkar, o 

Dewan Khooman Sing 275 
Gythawra ditto, of Kooar 
Woodwhl Sing .. 

Kooarpoor, granted, for 
the subsistence to 
Byabuddun KoWar .. 

Dhugowah Nankar, of 
Narian Doss 
Bhabowah ditto, of Koor- 
behen Sing 

Bumbaree ditto, of Fut- 
teh Sing 

Villages not named in 
Kooar Sanee Shah’s 
former Sunnud: 

Imleea .. . „ \ 

Imlbye 

Nanlioo Burwato l 

Kurrola ,, j 

Maharyown .* 1 

- 


50 


» 700 i 
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' 50 
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i sills i 

• 1 ' 



i j Laliyah. 
l Peepabut 


ImIIS 


RSliPmlw 




1,000 

Andhefcareeburg ,. 500 

Beejpoor . * . .. 600 

Goraubal?ako .. .. ' ■ 850 

Tuppa Tatum, three Vil¬ 
lages : 

■H m i 




IHwWi Imi 


feh’ ■*;, ■ m ,f \ 

Jnapiil 

m 


Muneah 
Maanpopr 
Kehree,. 




200 


. * 575 

'' -- 


Tahanga 

1 J Balkovvra Norkar, of 
! Kooar Amaun Sing,. 

1 1 Selha ditto, of Kooar 

‘ \ ■ ' r ', ' 


|| ; I °™ aSin S 


SK ■ , 

Kuttolah 1 


| Rujpcora Puddurukk. of 




2 


Joy Kisben Sookul .. 
Rummave ditto, ofBenne 

• • • *; • i$f,: ■ .‘.'ij'J 

Ram Bhaut .. 


1 


Mow. 

Teikore Pi peak, included 
Pa- 


I in the Village of Pa 
:■ iiaree. 7 r 

J j 


I365O 

575 




575 


300 


475 

900 


mm 
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mm 
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Motah. 

Baton- 
Rajpoora, 
Lalar* 

Imleeha. 
Kishore Gunge. 
Bahepoora. 
Bober Khero. 




Burbeespoor. 

Belbaree. 




Name of this Village not 
known. Villages not 
named in Kooar Sonee 
Shah's former Sunnud. 
Surha *. * • *« 


1 Kissreepoor 


253 


Hi 1 




pii! 


400 

350 




mm 

mm 

mmM 


31,840 


Kooar Mindooput's share, to revert to Kooar 
Furtaub Sing after his'death. 


Moraho Nankar, of 
Dewan Dopij Sing .. 



































S^udua ditto, of Rajsuka 
Kooro ditto, of Jodkee 

Villages not named in 
Kooftr Sonee Shaifs 
former Sunmid. 
Dnlputpoor 
Oojra ,. * „ 

Tuppali Mow, twenty 
six Villages 
Mow Khas. 

Tendoooee* . : . 

Nunnee Mow* 


Namdoopoora, 

Lengrawaii Knllaum and 
Kboord, 

Aiwa. ’ • .L, 

Munpoora* | 

Sahanee. j 

Sublea Gunga Harcusba, • 
Ugnahs. ' ' 

Peeparec. 

Burpoora. J 

Namdeapoora. I 

Deora. j 

Purtabpoora* i 

Sumurda,. 

Chowbato. 

Moorwaro. 

Chqndwaro, Puddarak 
of liowjee district 
Dtiddree Puddaruk, of 
Bhoywar Choby. 
Nowranagong ditto, of, 
Rowjoo Dreehut 
Belharee ditto, of ditto. 
Thatowra ditto, of Khoo* 
man Choby. 


&k 


HI 



IbPa 


19,040 


154,161 











































.district, in lieu of such of their original lands as were t 

Government; and they having further agreed to hold their shares v 
joint sunnud, a joint sunnud was accordingly granted to them, Under 
y 1812, assigning to them and their heirs and successors in perpetuity th 
. 0 es, namely, Bhysont, Bhuggunpoor, Burwara, Bewhar, Newkree, ! 
uree; seven villages in the pergunnah of Bhittey and Koonhass, and KohL._ 
ire with its diamond mines, lloypanee with its diamond mines, and one-fourth sh^re 
Jia with its diamond mines, four villages retained from their original jaghire. And 
.vhereas differences have arisen between the said Chobey Nawul Kishore and widow of 
Bhurtjoo Chobey, in consequence of which the said widow has solicited to be put in 
possession of her own share, to be held separately from Chobey Nawul Kishore ; and 
whereas the Right Honourable the Governor-general in council has been pleased to com¬ 
ply with the request of the said widow, and has directed that the villages specified under¬ 
neath shall henceforth form the separate share of Chobey Nawul Kishore, that division 
being founded on an equitable regard to the original rights of the parties, and also on t 
award of an umpire of their own choice ; therefore the under-written Vi. 
the revenues, duties, immunities, and rights thereunto belonging, are hereby gra 
nunkar to the said Chobey Nawul Kishore, his heirs and successors in perpetuity ; 
long as the said Chobey and his heirs shall firmly and faithfully adhere to the terms o* 
several articles of the ikarnamah or written engagement, which, under date the 19t 
June 1812, corresponding with 25th Jyth 1219 Fusly, he executed jointly with the 
widow of Bhurtjoo Chobey, he shall not. be disturbed in the possession of the said lands 
and villages. 

It is proper that you regard the said Nawul Kishore as the rent-free landholder and con¬ 
troller oFtne said villages, that you attend him when required, and in all things study to 
promote his interests. It is incumbent on the aforesaid Chobey Nawul Kishore to devote 
himself to the improvement of the happiness and comfort of the zemindars and ryots, and 
to the extension of the cultivation, population, and prosperity of his village^, and to enjoy 
the produce thereof in good faith and loyalty towards the British Government, 

List of the Villages forming the separate Jaghires of the Widow of Bhurtjoo Chobey . 

Muckree. * Rajparee, with its diamond mines. 

Bumhore. ! One- eighth of the Village Seah* with its 

Barack. I diamond mines. 



Draft of a Sunnud t6 the Widow of Bhurtjoo Chobey , dated Ilth January 1817. 

Be it known to the chowdries, kanongoes, and zemindars of the pergtmnahs of Bhittree 
and Koonhass, in the ziliah of Bundelcund, that whereas on the occasion of the surrender 
of the fortress of Calinger to the officers of the British Government, an engagement was 

entered 
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in 


widow of 


VI 

Al'PB.NOIX 

No. sgr. 

cmtinucd. 


ever portion of their s 
Government; and the 

the llriti«h Government. 

and a joint snwmd - 5 
4th of inly xQ1 " * 


V ...... — ... ...3 former jaghire tof _ 

',Chobey Dareao Sing 1 , the late Gopies of 
eminent an'equivalent, for what- 1 &e. 

mid be transferred to the British 

dow of ifihurtioo Chobey I 


in Her 


eir 


* a 


sonnud 


to 


r.V.'" 


shars of Seha with its? diamond mines, tour villages retameu nom i 

and whereas differences have arisen between the said Chobey IS aw - — - ----. 

of Bhurtjoo Chobey, in consequence of which the said widow has - solicited to be put i.. 
possession of her own share, to be held separately from Chobey >awul kishore, and 
whereas the Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council has been pleased to comply 
with the request of the said widow, and lias directed that the villages specified underneath 
,shall henceforth fortrv the separate share of the said widow, that division being founded on 
an equitable regard to the original rights of the parties, and also on the award of an umpire 
of their own choice. Therefore, the underwritten villages, with all the revenues, duties, 
• do, are hereby granted *as tiankar 

successors, in perpetuity, and so 


immunities, and rights thereunto belonging, are hereby granted as nankar to the 
widow of Bhurtioo Chobey, her heirs and successors, in perpetuity, and so long as t.lie 
said-widow arid her heirs shall firmly and faithfully adhere to the terms of die-several 
articles of the ikarnameh or written engagement, which, under date the 19th JuneJ'lbl* 


articles ox me ui '7 . XT ; 

corresponding' with 2Sth Jyth 1219 Fnssly, she executed jointly with Chobey Mawial 
Kish,ore, she shall not be disturbed in the possession of the said land and villages. It is 
proper that you regard the said widow of Bhurtjoo Chobey as the rent-free landho < er 
and controller of the,said villages, that- you attend her when required, and in ail things 
study to promote her interests. It is incumbent on the aforesaid widow to devote herseit 
to the improvement qfthe happiness and-comfort of the zemindars and ryots, and to the 
extension of the cultivation, population, and prosperity of her villages, and to enjoy the 
produce thereof in good faith and loyalty towards the British Government. 

List of the Villages forming the separate Jaghire of the Widow of Bhurtjoo Chobey, 
v Muckrce. Rajapane, with its diamond mines. 


Bumhore, 

Barach. 


One-eighth of the Village Seha } with its 
diamond mines. 


Draft of a Sunnud for the Rajah of Siccim , dated 7th April 1817. 

The Honourable East-lrtdia Company, in consideration of the services performed by the 
Hill t ribes under the control of the Rajah of Siccim, and of the attachment shown by him 
to the interests of the British Government, grants to the Siccimputty rajah, his heirs and 
successors, all that portion of low land situated eastward of the iVieitchie liver, and west¬ 
ward of the MahaNuddee, formerly possessed by the Rajah of Nepaul, but ceded to the 
Honourable East-Indin Company by the treaty of Segowly, to be held by the Siccimputty 
rajah as a feudatory, or as acknowledging the supremacy of the British Government over 
the said lands, subject to the following conditions: 

The British laws and regulations will not be introduced into the territories in question, 
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the police officers of tb 

d all such persons. . iA#$.IPHHHRi.|, M1 „, ni ........ ,.... ...... 

.wation of the distance of the Siccimputty rajah’s residence from the Company's 
-si such orders as the Governor-general in Council may, upon any sudden einer- 
, find it necessary to transmit to the local authorities in the lands now assigned for 
curity or protection of those lands, are to be immediately obeyed and carried into 
,^tion in the same manner as if coming from the Siccimputty rajah, 
in order to prevent all disputes with regard to the boundaries of the low larids-granted 
to the Siccimputty rajah, they will be surveyed by a British officer, and their umits aecu~ 
rately kid down and defined. 
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Treaty between the Honourable. English East-Indu Company and the Maha Rm 
Majah Bishen Sing Behmider , Rajah of Boondee, concluded by Captain James Tod. 
on the part of the Honourable Company, in virtue of full powers from Ins Excel¬ 
lency the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K.G., Governor-general, && &<%, 
and by Boliara Tolaram , on the part of the Rajah, in virtue of full powers from the 
said Rajah. 


Hi 


article l—There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance, and unity of interests between 
British Government on the one hand, and the Rajah of Boondee and his heirs and 
ccessors on the other. 

Article 2.—The British Government takes under its protection the dominions of the 
Rajah of Boondee. 

Ardcle3.—The Rajah of Boondee acknowledges the supremacy of, and will co-operate 
with the British Government for ever. He will not commit aggressions on any one. He 
will not enter into negotiations with any one, without the consent of the British Govern¬ 
ment. If by chance any dispute arise with any one, it shall be submitted to the arbitration 
and award of the British Government. The rajah is absolute ruler of his dominions, and 
the British jurisdiction shall not be introduced therein. 

Article 4,—The British Government spontaneously remits to the rajah and descend- 
a,. ,./.i tvrvxr u* MmUji Rnmh Holkar. and which has 


ants the 


been CtTUtiU uy wajau KAumari Uiv xr. mfl*. -* " V ' , . , 

ment also relinquishes in favour of the state of Boondee, the lands heretofore iiciu oy 
Maha Rajah Hoikary within the limits of that state, according to the annexed Sche- 
dule No* 1*^ 


the tribute which the rajah, .uged to pay to Maha Rajah Holkar, and which has 
ceded by Maha Rajah Holkar to the British Government, i he British Govern- 
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Article ft.—The Rajah of Boondee hereby engages to pay to the British Government, 
the tribute and revenue heretofore paid to Maha Rajah Scindia, according to the Sche¬ 
dule No, 2.- .• : * " • f j 1 1.. 1 j’tl itot: dji * -■y* 

Article 6.—The Rajah of Boondee shall furnish troops at the requisition of the British 

Government, according to his means. Article 
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Schedule of Lands relinquished by the British Government to Rao 
Siffg I'khaiider, according to the 4th Article of the Treaty. 

! One-half of Pergunnah Burroondun. 


. Pergunnah Bahmungong. 
Pergunnah Laikharie. 

...jPergu'iuiih Deh 

' One-balf of Pergunnah Kui war. 

• -1* V-^ "4 ■* ^ 




■' . W^h It,-. ■ .•'/■..■ 

n Lands held by Maha liaja 


S.C'WBWtB' of amount 0.1 wei auvcuuc tiwu x £iwuio n uiu .uauu 3 ~«*upr 

'Sc§M to be paid henceforth to the British Government, according to the 5th 
Article of the Treaty of Boondee* 

Total Delhi Sicca Rupees .. .. *. * • - 8q»ooo 

Two-third shares of.Pergunnah Patim .. 40,000 

Pergunnah Oricla. 

Pergunnah Lameudee. 

One-half of Pergunnah Kunvur. 

One-half of Pergunnah Burroondun. 

Chouth of Boonciee and other places .. 40,000 


80,000 


(Signed) Jambs Tod. (b.s.) 

Signature of Bqhara Tola ram. ( l. s.) 


Sunnod to Shnjahut Khan. • >.»-•*= 

Whbrbas the most Noble the Governor-General in Council having been pleased to 
irrant permission to Shujahm Khan, Chief of Pindames, to remain in Malvvaas a special 
indulgence, under the stipulation that he shall .reside with his family and dependents at 
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grant permission to Namndhur Khan 
special indulgence, in consideration o 
through the medium of the Nawab of x 
and under the stipulation that he shall i 
and be subordinate in every respect to 
manner as the other subjects of that state; 
in expectation of his future conduct being in 
said Naumdhur Khan, for bis support and t l 
Bhopaul rupees, that sum will accordingly 1 
stalments, by the nearest political agent or ot 
Government, as follows 
, In February of each year 

— May ditto..., ... 

— August ... ditto... ... ... 

— November ditto... ... ... 

v ■ 1 v y.i\ .f; / 

Total Bhopaul Rupees 


In the event _ r 
tion <4 the British Government, a suitable provision will be 
descendants. .* . 

Given under the seal and signature of bis 
day of November 1818. -~ 


Sunn no granted to Jihow Bam Chnna 

Bb it known to the chowdries, kanongoes, and zemir 
that Bhovv Ram Clnrader Bnllar having professed his < 
British Government, and in testimony of the sincerity c 
hesitation, on the,demand of the British Government, the 
hargurb, which he occupied as komavisdar : Aud where® 









<).—Dhurry... 

, io.—Dtye, Great and S 
11.—Dbunorah .. 

l -i .—Itoapoorah 


i %. —xvoupuunM* * • »- 111 + w 

13. —Nangoan .... .. 400 o o 

14. —Peepul Khiree .. . ... — 

15. —Pak-e n 

16. —Phootana .. 

17—Bindorah 

18. —Musiloodah . . . ■ . . 

19. —Nowulee .. 

20. —Bhilawalee 

' • .. ; iv 

43.—-M^idjra / . .. .. ... 


f > v 


13.- 


iloiitpore 

godnoopoc 


,M 0 0 


14.—Gqdhah 




3&1&U .. . ** v 

23.—Rddpboo , *. 
« 6 .^Sabdlm : %■>' .. 

37.—Hurrunchuppa 



*5,~-4.diauuarah * * > 

16.—Khoomlee .. ) _ 
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overnment or independent of its _ 

......_ ..._ 0 . .. boundaries of my villages, or On 

engage to represent nil the circumstances of the Case to ' 
vjew to its adjustment of the dispute, to abide implicitly ... 
steps whatever towards obtaining redress by ray own means. 

Article 3. —I engage to give no assistance, directly or ir 
chieftain at enmity with the British Government; 1 lu" 1 • 
permit my followers or dependents to enter into' the ser 
terms of friendship with’ the British Government or no 
the British Government. 

Article 4.—Whenever tie British troops shall hav. 
jaghire, I engage to execute with zeal and alacrity all requis 
ding officer of the BritishJroqps in furnishing him w 
■ ‘ '■ 11 fpr the accomp 
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commanding c . 

Scvry articles, and in co-operating, if requisite, 
he may have in view. 

Article 5.—«If an 
refuge in any of the 

to the officer^ kt. the . ..... 

the British Government, who may he sent for the purpose of apprehei 

Article 6—I engage not tq harbour thieves or robbers in any o 
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r> may be sent on the part of the 


m Government in pursuit 

at 1 will in'"iib respect, whatever'omit to fulfil all the conditions of 
clegi contained in this obligation. 
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r -. Alliance; between the Honourable English East-India 

the Kingdom of Acheen, concluded by the Honourable Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, Knight, and Captain John Monckton Coombs , Agen t to the Governor* 
general, in the name and on the behalf of the Most Noble Francis Marquess of 
:Hastings , Knight, of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, one of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, Governor-general in Council of all the 
li British Possessions in India, on the one part, and bis Highness Sree tfullan Alla 
. IddiemJonhar Aulum ShahyKiug of Acheen, for himself, his heirs and successors, 
v ^; on the other.- ■ ■# r r : • ! ’ ; ^ Vi; 

In consideration of the long and uninterrupted peace, amity, and good understanding 
lyhicl) ha§ subsisted.between the Honourable English East-India" Company, and his 
Highness* ancestors the kings of Acheen, and in order to perpetuate and improve their 
friendship to the advantage and prosperity of their mutual states and subjects, it is hereby 
agreed and determined j— 

Article Iv—“There shall be a perpetual peace, friendship, and defensive alliance 
between the states, dominions, and subjects of the high contracting parties, neither of 
whom shall give any aid or assistance to the enemies of the other. 

Article .0,—At the request of his Highness, the British Government engages to re¬ 
quire and touse its 'influence to effect the removal of Syfful Aulum from his Highness’ 
territories ; and the British Government further engage* to prohibit him or any of his 
family; as far they may be subject to their authority., from doing or committing in future 
any act or acts tending to prevent or impede the full re-establishment of his Highness's 
authority, his Highness the K'injg engaging himself to place at the disposal of the Supreme 
Government of British India such pension or annuity as it may in its wisdom deem meet 
to recommend for the said Syfful Aulum, on the consideration of his reliving to Penang, 
and engaging to relinquish all claims to the sovereignty of Acheen within three months 
from'the date hereof. *';; ' r \ 

Article S.^His Highness the King grants to the British Government the free trade 
of all his ports, and engages that the duties on merchandize levied at these ports shall 
be fixed and declared, and shall also be payable by the Resident merchant; his Highness 
likewise engages hot to grant or otherwise a monopoly of the produce of his states bv any 
person whatever* 

Article 4,—-His Highness engages, whenever the British Government may desire it, 
to receive and protect an accredited agent of the British Government with a suitable 
establishment, who shall be permitted to reside at his Highness’s court for the purpose 
of conducting the affairs of the Honourable Company. 

Article 




WM 


ENI>IX « REPORT fh.om SELECT COMMITTEE. 

—In consideration of the inkr^ wbi^.. tri the British trade 

dusian from ihe ports of his .Highness’s states not' at present subject to life 
ty, his Highness agrees arid eonsents that the ships and vessels of Great Britain 
mtinue. their commercial intercourse with the ports of Achecri arid Tiljamasawy in 
yfc manner as heretofore, unless a temporary blockade oF these ports, or either of 
m* shall be established by and with the! consent of the British Government or resident 
authority. It is dearly understood, however, by the contracting parties, that no warlike 
stores or arms of any kind shall be furnished, given, or sold to any of his Highness’s 
rebellious subjects by the vessels so trading to the aforesaid ports, under penalty of con¬ 
fiscation of ship and cargo. " .. . 

Article 6„~His Highness Sree Svilfan Alla Id'dein Jowhan Aulurn Shah agrees, pro¬ 
mises, and engages himself, His heirs and successors, to exclude the subjects of every 
European power, and likewise all Americans, from a fixed habitation or residence m his 
dominions. He also engages not to enter into any negotiations, or conclude any treaty 
with any power, prince, or potentate whatsoever,, unless with the knowledge and consent of 
the British Government. ;i / ; ' 

Article 7.™His Highness engages not to permit the residence in his dominions of any, 
British subject to whom the resident agent shall offer any objection. ' ■■■, ' 

Article 8.—The British Government agrees to give and furnish to his Highness, with¬ 
out delay, all the arms and military stores which are detailed in the paper appended to this 
treaty, and signed by bis Highness. The British Government likewise agrees to advance to 
his Highness the sum of money therein mentioned as a temporary loan, to be repaid by his 
Highness at his earliest, convenience. 

Article 9.—This treaty, consisting of nine Articles, has this day been concluded, sub¬ 
ject to the ratification of the Governor-general within six months from the date hereof; but 
it is to be understood that the several provisions herein contained may be earned into imme¬ 
diate effect without awaiting the said ratification. 

Done at Srjdule, near Pider, in the country pf Acheeri, on the 22!d day of April, ha the 
year of our "Lord 1819, Corresponding with the year of the Hegira 1^34, and the ,26th . clay 
of Jamadil Aker. A' l'"Z ':A ? : \A r '" ' 


/The Company's \ 
V Seal. / 


(Signed) . , T. S. TIaffubs. /. . 

John Monckton Coombs, 


List of Articles referred to in the annexed Treaty, to he furnished by the "Honourable 
E.ast-Jndia Company to his Highness Sree Sultan Alla Iddien Jowhan Aulum Sliah, 
agreeably to the stipulation of the eighth Article. 


Arms and Military Stores: 
Gunpowder 
Field Pieces 
Round Shot for ditto 
Grape Shot 
Muskets complete 
Musket Balls .. * , 

Musket Flints ♦. 

Cash ; 

Spanish Dollars 
Pider, the 22d April 1819. 


Fortty Barrels,. 

Six Pair Brass: Four. 
Four hundred. 

Four hundred. 

Four hundred. 
Thirty Barrels. 
Three thousand. 

Fifty thousand. 
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«re well hut, 

Marquis of Hastings vauvcvuui ,ui tiifuugu me mutuum oi vapuuu AOC*, 

has granted the sovereignty unto the Maha Rao aforesaid of the uinler-mentioned places, 
gether with the relinquishment or ratewfee of the tribute of Sbahabacl, duo from the Maha 
10 under the Provisions of the treatv concluded at Delhi, on the ^th Deeemher 1817. in 


mourner wun me ,reimquisnmeut or mewtee ot.tne triDute ot Mjanaoacl, duo trpni the. Maha 

P o under the provisions of the treaty concluded at Delhi, on the 26th December 1817, to 
eryoyed by him. His Heirs and successors. 

The Alalia Rao will therefore consider himself master of these said places, attach the 
ryots to him by kindness, and take them under his government. No other shall interfere 
therein. v; r 


Pergumiahs Dio. 


. 


ear. 


~ Gungrawur. 

Given under the seal and signature of the Govern'or-general in Council, this 25th day of 
September 1819, a, d. 


Sam 


Translations of the Preliminary Treaty with Hassan bin Rama. 

Know all men, that Ilassan bin Rama has been in the presence of General SirWillia 
Grant Keir, and there have passed between them the following Stipulations : 

Article 1.—The town of Ras ul Khyma and Mahpna, and the towers in the Date 
Gro ves near the town,, shall remain in the hands of the British. Government. 

Article 2.—If any of the vessels of Hassan bin Rama are in Shorgah or Umur ul 
Gywyn or Iman, or any other of the places to which the general shall gow,ith tile force, 
they shall be surrendered to the general, and the general will leave those which are for the 
pearl-fishery and fishing-boats. 

Article 3.—Hassan bin Rama shall give tip all the Indian prisoners, if any .such are in 
his possession. 

Article 4.—After the execution of these engagements, Hassan bin Rama shall be 
admitted to the terms of the general treaty with the friendly Arabs. 

End of the Articles. 

Done at Ras ul KhVrna, in the forenoon of Saturday the 22d of the month of Rebi ul 
Awal, in the year of the Hegira 1235, (corresponding to the 8th January 1820.) 

(Signed) W. Grant Kfem, (t. s.) 

Alajor-general. 

(Signed) 


The signature of Hassan bin Rama , 
with his own hand. 


Translation of the Preliminary Treaty with Sultan bin Suggur. 

In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate: Know all men, that Sultan bin 
Suggur has been in the presence of General Sir William Grant Keir, and there have passed 
between them the following stipulations: 

vi. 4 H 


Article 
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L!l O—-hall surrender to tile general the towers, guns, and 
flirmaa], Gywyn, and their dependencies. The general 
pearl-fishery and fishing-boats, and the remainder of 
the general fy! 

Article 2.—Sultan bin Suggar shall give up all the Indian prisoners, if any such are in 
his possession^ : l- 7 -0 \.w,:V .*•;• Mv : vA : 

Article 3.—The general will not allow the troops to enter the towns, to lay them 
waste, • 1 ' ■ -v'7- • 7 ^ /{$.it;- * ]K ^f 

Article 4.—After the execution of these engagements, Sultan bin Suggar shall be 
admitted to the same terms of peace as the remainder of the friendly (paeificated) Arabs, 

On these conditions there is a cessation of hostilities between the General and Sultan bin 
Suggui 4 arid his followers, with the exception that their boats are not to go to sea. 

Done at Ras id Khynia, on the 20th of Rebi lit Awal, in the year 1235, (corresponding to 
the 9 th of January 1820.) ; • ; 7 ; % 

(Signed) W7 Grant Ketr, (l. s.) 

Major-general. 

(Signed) Sultan bin Suggur> (l. s.) 

with his own hand. 


Translation of tlie Preliminary Treaty with the Sheik of Dubby. 

In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate: Know all men, that Mahomed 
bin Kaya bin Zaal, a minor, accompanied by Ahmed bin Futieh, has been in the presence 
of General Sir William Grant Keir, and there have passed between them the following 
stipulations* ■ A-Ha- kt ; • ' -,S 

Article L—-The people of Dubey shall surrender to the general the vessels which are 
in Dubey and its dependencies, and the guns which are in the town and in the towers; Tb# 
general will have the boats which are in. the pearl-fishery and fishing-boats. 

Article d.—The people of Dubey shall give up all the Indian prisoners, if any such are 
in their possession. 

Article 3.—The general will not allow the troops to enter the town to lay it waste ; and 
further, as a mark of consideration towards his Highness the Imauu Saib bin Sultan, on the 
part, of the general, he will not demolish the fort and towers. 

Article. 4.—After the execution of these engagements, Mahomed bin Ivaya bin Zaal 
and his followers shall be admitted to the same terms of peace as the remainder of the 
friendly (literally, the paeificated) Arabs. 

On these conditions there is a cessation of hostilities between the British and Mahomed 
bin Kaya bin Zaal and his followers, with the exception that their boats shall not go to sea. 

Done at Ras ui Khyma, on the 23d of Rebi ul Awal, in the year 1235, (answering to the 
9tli January 1820.) _ 

(Signed) W. Grant Keir, (l. s.) 

Major-general. 

(Signed) Witnessed by the signature of 

( Seal of v Sheikh Kameya bin Mahomed' bin Jabin aVMgyeying, Sheikh of Kiskmee , 

V Ahmed bin FuttehJ with his own hand. 
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(Signed) W. GeaIst Keir., (l. s.) 

Major-General. 

. ; V, !.: -M i''’-- : ,( V ■;i; ;* 

(Signed) The signature of Sheikh'Shakhbool, 

°, with his own hand. 


wM 


Translation of the Preliminary Treaty with Hassan bin All. 

In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate: Know all men, that Hassan bin 
Ali has been in the presence of General Sir William Grant Keir, and there have passed 

between them the following stipulations: 

ArticU 1 —If any of the vessels of Hassan bin Ali are in Shorgeh, or Om ul Gywyn, 
or Imau ■' or Abon Dvabee, or any other of the places to which the general shall go with 
the force; such vessels shall be surrendered to the general, and the general will leave those 

that are for the pearl-fishery And fishing-boats. 

Article 2,~~Hassan bin Ali shall give up all the Indian prisoners, if any such are in his 

possession. " v ' ■ ■ " ■■ l ' '" v 

Article 3.—After this, Hassan bin Ali shall bo admitted to the terms of the general 
• treaty tvith the friendly Arabs. 

jjiid of the Articles. 1 i: '^j*ij|jj|j|||jb 


Issued at Has ul Kbyma in the torcnoon of Saturday, the 29thrdf the motiih of htbi ul 
Awal in tlie year of the Hegira 1235, (corresponding to the loth January 1830.) 

’ J ,h-. .^ xat ...» Kv,t> ft n 


(Signed) W. Grant Keir, (l. s.) 

Major-general. 

(Signed) The signature of Hassan bin Ali, 

° with his own hand.* 
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Copy of So nnud to the Rajah of CituThwal , under the Seal and Signatuic ot 

the Governor-general. 


Whereas the provinces heretofore forming the Raj of Gurhwal have come into the pos¬ 
session of the British Government; and whereas Rajah Soodersun Sah, a descendant ot the 

_ . . rt ,1 1_ ___ J .A A mAVlt f A +110 I Tnvpnil* 


session ot tne tmtisn urovenmitfui,; anu vruc.rao a aujlaia ™ ^ : r r* 

ancient Rajah of that country, has evinced his zeal and attachment to the British Govern¬ 
ment: the Governor-general in Council has conferred on Soodersun Sah, his heirs and suc¬ 


cessors. 


‘ «' T h e seal is Captain Thompson’s (17th Light Dragoons and Interpreter), as Sheikh Hassan bin Ali had no seal at 
the time of signature. ' TT ~ 

vi, 4 H 2 










I tv, or! the cohijitions hereinafter expressed 
following exceptions, that is to say : 

.4 situated 16 the eastward of the river AUVanv 
daguiKH', above its confluence with, the albrementic 

•vra Dcion. 


'erghilUah o 



rail of Raeeu Gliur. f‘ ; . 

„ i* xt, - X . vw./.l'.ai ntihi'i tf. r»f 1*1 n w» a r\ T fliA. !■> A I (iVf *Gf* ' »n 


s with justice, and to collect the revenues which he will appropris 
wither required to prohibit and prevent the traffic in slaves, wh 
ogulations of the British Government. Whenever the British Go 
. occasion to require from the Rajah assistance in beegarah* or supplies for 
troops, the Rajah is to provide the same to the extent of his ability, to afford 

+ /oC flici’Rintfiali fi-Avornmont tnid nf.hr* iSa 1 raidmor in h?« hurrhnrv nr 



him against his enemies. 

Fort William,, 4th March 1820, 


HLA; j&ftU. 


(A.) 




Sketch of the Articles proposed b .v Captain Moresby to his Highness tl 
"or the Preyehtipn pf tjh® Foreign Slave Tirade. 


Muscat, for 


uni of 


Article 1.—The Imaum to agree that all external traffic in slaves shall cease and fee 
abolished for ever from his dominions and dependencies. 


-That all otfier persons serving pm board -such- vessels- as seamen, or in any 
o shall hot give information of such unlawful, transactions to the Imaum or hi's 


Article2.—The Imaum to agree that all vessels carrying* the flag of his Highness, or 
belonging to or navigated by his subjects,,found or convicted of being engaged in the traffic . 
of slaves to Other places than his dominions, shall be considered as pirata 
the owners, captain, and officers shall be treated as pirates, and have their goods arid pro¬ 
perty' forfeited tOthelmaUm, 

Article 

capacity, who 

governors, within three months after the period of the termination of the voyage, shall be 
punished by fine, imprisonment, and corporeal infliction. 

Article 4. —His Highness to engage to deliver up, or cause to be delivered up, all 
British subjects vvho shall attempt the traffic of slaves ; and the Imaum shall imprison such 
English subjects until an opportunity may offer to give them over, with the proof of their 
crime, to any of His Britannic Mjyestys eruizers, or those of the East-India Company, or 
others appointed to receive .them, iTlieitig understood; that, such British subjects so seized 
shall have been actually, detected in embarking slaves, or having thorn on board as cargo. 

Article 5.—That no individual may plead igDoraUcc of the limit within which the slave 
trade is confined, the Imaum to agree that all vessels under his Highness’s flag, com¬ 
manded or owned bv any of his subjects,, found trading in slaves to the southward of the 
parallel of Cape Delgado, his Higlpiess’s most southern possessions in Africa, or to 
the eastward of a line drawn from that Cape past the east point of the Isle Sbcatra on to 
the Persian shore, shall be liable to seizure and confiscation by any* of His Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty's cruizets or officers of customs, • or others deputed by any of His Brittmnic Majesty's 

f - ’ '' M ' governors. 
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governors, atad dealt with the same as if such ship or vessel seized was navigated under the 

Article 6.—Ris' Highnete the Imautn must engage to publish hi all the dominion^ and {j 
dependencies of his government the present treaty, and to consider it equally binding on 

And, finally, to agree that the treaty is provisional.Until-ratified and confirmed by His 


( SI 


Vi 

Amendo;, 

No. £$, 


carried mto full moot from the present date. 

Done' at Muscat, ' ( (Signed) F. Moresby, '.'X 

29th Awgust:l:8Q2." v' 1 > ^.,1 , j ( ■ Capt. H. M, S, Menai, \ 


, ' 


(B.) 




(Signed) F. Moresby, 

Capt. H. M. S* Menai. 


, ' *’ *»>• ijUEr, / t r ... .. „ .. , , 4 ...... 

if gl - s 3 $>>WWW $ 1 

Fourth x4rticle marked (B.), substituted for the Fourth Article in Papbr (A.)* the latter 
having been objected to by the Imaum, 

Article 4.~His Highness engages to appoint, at such places as His Majesty the King 
of Great Britain may wish, habitations tor the residence of consuls, agents; and others 
charged with the suppression of the slave trade by English subjects; such consuls, agents, 
or others are to receive the assistance, on application to his Highness the Imaum, or his 
lieutenant-governor, or others, for the apprehension and detention of all English subjects 

;i'% Done at .Muscat, 

ial Requisition made bv Captain Moresby to his Highness the Irnaum 

’§/jjy . . Mjf Muscat. : ^;y‘|?\X' ) y- ■ 

If Tliat it may be itp^rstood in the most comprehensive manner, where Arab ships are 
liable to seizure by English cruisers, after the expiration of four months, the Imaum to 
make known that any vessel found with slaves on board as cargo by British cruizers to 
the eastward of a line drawn from Cape Delgado, passing east of Socotra and on to Dieu 
Heady the western point of the Gulph of Cambay (unless driven by stress of weather), 
shall be treated by the English in the same manner as if they were under the English 
flag and navigated by English subjects. 

Done at Muscat, (Signed) G. F. Moresby, 

8th Sept. 1822. Capt. H. M. S. Menai. 




mm,. 


Additional Requisition altered from the First Proposal in Paper (C.) to His Highness 
the Imauui of Muscat , by Captain Moresby. 

That it may be understood in the most comprehensive manner, where Aral} ships are 
liable to seizure by the 'ffiog of England’s ships employed to prevent the illicit traffic in 



from Cape Delgado passing sixty miles to the east of Isle Socotra, and on to Cape Dieu 
(the western point of the Gulph of Cambay), unless driven by stress of weather, shall be 
. ' treated 


mm 
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Appendix, . 

No. 20. treats! in thfc same manner as if sueh vessels were under the English flag, and navigated 
continued. by English subjects.' : rj '".iffH 'vs! 1 ' 1 :r^ 

OoDies-oFTreaties Done at Muscat, (Signed) -F. Moresby, 

' &c. *' 10th Sept, 1822, 


Gapt. H>M> Se.Mcnai. 


pp 
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Additional R€*qaisitiori by Captain Moresrv His Highness the Jmaum of Muscat's 
' to ihelmaum of Mumat* ■ - ' : Answer. •' 


That it maybe understood in the most 
comprehensive manner where Arab ships 
are liable to seizure by His Majesty the 
King of England’s eriiizers after the expi¬ 
ration of foi.)r months, the Imaum to autho¬ 
rize that the King of England's eruizers 
finding Arab ships with slaves on board to 
the eastward of a line drawn from Cape 
Delgado passing (60) sixty miles east of 
Socotra, on to $)ieu Head, forming the 
western point of the Gulph of Cambay 
(unless driven by stress of weather), shall 
be seized and treated by His Majesty's 
eruizers in the same manner as if they 
were under the English flag* 


l permit to the captain of His Majesty 
the King of England’* cniizer to seize ves¬ 
sels to the eastw ard of the line drawn by 
Captain Moresby, but confine the permis¬ 
sion to the King of England’s'eruizers, and 
not the Company’s; 



Treaty with the Soltan and Turnon gong of Johore ; 2d August 1824. 

A Treaty of friendship and alliance between the Honourable the Engbsh East- 
India Company on the one side, and their Highnesses the Sultan and Tumongong of 
Johore on the other, concluded on the second day of August one thousand eight hun¬ 
dred and twenty-four (1824)^ with the sixth day of the month 6f Znlkar, 

iu the year of the Hegira one th- jjjjr^ 1 —a— jvi^/iaQm ytmMM ^UML 

Sultan of Johore, his Highness 

gong of Johore, Data Tumongong . 

reherai 

Company. : § ’ ''" :: 'i : ;f Ir. ! f :J;f v?? ^J ".'" -' 1 •', :::: v^■ fc ' : ::? m 'V* 

Article 1.—Peace, friendship* and good understanding shall subsist for ever between 
the Honourable the English East-India Company and .their' Highnesses the Sultan and 
Tumongong of Johore, and their respective heirs and successors. 

Article 2.—Their Highnesses the Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah, and Datn Turnon-’ 
gong Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah, hereby cede in full sovereignty and property, to 
the Honourable the English EmdJiulla Company, their heirs and successors tor ever, 
the island of Singapore situated in the straits of Malacca, together with the adjacent 
sea, straits, and islets, to the extent of ten geographical miles from the coast of the said 
main island of Singapore. $| 

Article 3. —The Honourable the English East-India Company hereby engages, in 
consideration of the cession specified in the last article, to pay unto his Highness the 
Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah, the sum of Spanish dollars thirty-three thousand two 
hundred (33,200), together with a stipend, during his natural life, of one thousand three 
hundred (1,300) Spanish dollars per mensem, and to his Highness the Datu Tumongong 
Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah, the sum of twenty-six thousand eight hundred (26,800) 

Spanish 

f§ ! JS #, i r A™/* mm illl 
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Spanish dollars, with-a monthly stipend of seven hundred (700) Spanish dollars during No. 29- 

his natural life. < ■ ’ continued. 


Article 4.—-Flis Highness the Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah hereby acknowledges Copies of Treaties, 

English East-India Company, in fulfilment of & c . 
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to ' Honounif^ . 

the stipqlations of the two last articles, the sum of thirty-three thousand two hundred 
(33,200) Spanish dollar^ together with the first monthly instalment of the above-men¬ 
tioned stipend of one thousand three hundred (1,300) Spanish dollars ; and his Highness 
the .Datu Tumongong Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah also hereby acknowledges to have 
received from the Honourable the English East-India Company, in fulfilment of the sti¬ 
pulations of the two last articles, the sum of twenty-six thousand eight hundred (26,800) 
Spanish dollars, with one month’s instalment of the above stipend of seven hundred 
(700) Spanish dollars. 

Article 5.—The Honourable the English East-India Company engages to receive 
and treat their Highnesses’ the Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah and Datu Tumongong 
Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah, with all the honours, respect, and courtesy belonging to 
their rank and station, whenever they may reside at or visit the island of Singapore, 

Article 6.—The Honourable the English East-lndia Company hereby engages, in the 
event of their Highnesses the Sultan and Tumongong, their heirs or successors, preferring 
to reside permanently in any portion of their own states, and to remove for that purpose 
from Singapore, to pay unto them, that is to say, to his Highness the Sultan Hussein 
Mahomed Shah, his heir or successor, the sifra of twenty thousand (20,000) Spanish 
dollars, and to his Highness the Datu Tumongong Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah, his 
heirs or successors, the sum of fifteen thousand (15,000) Spanish dollars. 

Article 7* —Their Highnesses the Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah and the Datu 
Tumongong Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah, in consideration of the payment specified 
in the last article, hereby relinquish for themselves, their heirs and successors, to the 
Honourable the English East-India Company, their heirs and successors for ever, all right 
arid title to every description of i mmoveable property, whether in lands, houses, gardens, 
orchards, or tiumer trees, of which their said Highnesses maybe possessed within the 
island of Singapore or its dependencies, at the tithe they may think proper to withdraw 
fi’pm the said island, for the purpose of permanently residing within their own states; 
but it is reciprocally and clearly understood that the provisions of this article shall not 
extend to any description of property which may be held by auy follower or retainer of 
their Highnesses, beyond the precincts of the ground at present allotted for the actual 
residence of their said Highnesses. 

Art ; cle 8.“Their Highnesses* the Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah and the Datu 
Tumongong Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah hereby engage, that as long as they shall 
continue to reside within the island of Singapore, or to draw their respective monthly 
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stipends from the Honourable the English East-India Company, as provided for in the 
present treaty, they shall enter into no alliance, and maintain no correspondence With 
any foreign power or potentate whatsoever, without the knowledge and consent of the 
said Honourable English East-India Company, their heirs and successors. 




sis 




Article 9.-—The Honourable the English East-lndia Company hereby engages, that 
in the event of their Highnesses the Sultan Hussein Mahomed Shah and the Datu Turnon 
gong Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah removing from the island of Singapore, as con¬ 
templated in the 6th article, and being distressed within their own territories on such 
removal, to afford them, either at Singapore or Prince of Wales’s Island, a personal 
asylum and protection. 

Article 10.—The contracting parties hereby stipulate and agree, that neither party 
shall be bound, to interfere in the internal concerns of the other government, or in any 
political dissensions or wars which may arise withiu their respective territories, nor to 
support each other by force of arms against any third party whatsoever. 

Article 
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Artiple 11.—The contracting parties hereby engage to use every means within 
their power respectively, for the suppression of robbery and piracy within the straits 6t 
Malacca, as. well as the other narrow seas, straits, and rivers bordering upon or within 
their respective territories, in as tar as the same shall be connected with the dominions 
and immediate interests of their said Highnesses. 

Article 1$;—Their Highnesses the Sultan Hussein Mahomed S fifth and the Datu 
Tumongosig Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah hereby engage to maintain a free and un¬ 
shackled trade every where within their dominions, and to admit the trade and traffic ol 
the British nation into all the ports and harbours of the kingdom of Johore and its 
dependencies, on the terms of the most favoured nation. 

Article 13.--'The- Honourable the English East-lndia Company hereby engages, as 
long as their Highnesses the Sultan Hussfein Mahomed Shah and the Datu Tumongong 
Abdul Rahman Sree Maharajah shall continue to reside in the island of Singapore, not 
to permit any retainer or follower ol their said Highnesses, who shall desert from thertr 
actual service, to dwell or remain in the island of Singapore or its dependencies. But it is 
hereby clearly understood that all such retainers and followers snail be natural born sub¬ 
jects of sUch parts of their Hiadmesses’ dominions only, in which theirauthority is at present 
substantially established, and that their names, at the period of entering the services of 
their Highnesses, shall have been duly and voluntarily inscribed in a register to be kept 

for that, purpose by the chief local authority for the time being. 

Article is hereby naturally stipulated '.for and agreed, that the conditions of 

all former conventions or agreetheuts entered into between the Honourable the liiUghsh 
East-lndia Company and their Highnesses the Sultan and Tumongong of Johore, shall 
be considered as abrogated and annulled accordingly, always however with the exception 
of such prior conditions as have conferred on the Honourable the .English_ East-India 
Company any right or title to the occupation or possession of the island ol Singapore 
audits dependencies, as above mentioned. 

Done and concluded at Singapore, the day and year above written. 

/ The Sultan’ 

■ > Seal. ) 

/ The Datu 


/The Company’s \ 
\ Wafer Seal. / 


(Signed) 

(Signed) 


( Tumcmgorig’s I 
v Seal. / 

■J. C&AWROED. 

Amhjwrst. 
Edwd. Pag kt. 

JnO. FjhNBALL. 


/ The Or. Gen^f \ 
V Square Seal. / 


Ratified bv the Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council, at Fort William 
in Bengal, this nineteenth day of .November, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four. 


AfiRKEMBNT between his Majesty Abul Mozuffer Moizood JDeen Ghazeevar Been Hvder 
Shah, King of Oude, and theBrittsh Government, on account of a. sum which the 



general in Council, &c. &c. &c. &c. 

Article 1.—His Majesty the King of Oude has given as a loan for ever to the 
Honourable Company one crore of rupees; the interest whereof being fiyelacs of rupees 
per annum, will be paid from the first Mohurrum, one thousand two hundred and forty- 
one Hijerah, to the persons hereafter particularized, by monthly instalments, and the 

interest 



'■; ’ • ; „ >\ ?■%.•••.*,*;& 



Persian and English, signed and sealed by him, to his Majesty the Kiri; 
whom he has received a counterpart, also duly executed by his Majesty; 
engages to procure and deliver to his Majesty the King of Otide‘a cop) 
under the seal abd signature of the Right Honourable the (Governor-general in Coiincil, 
when that executed by the Resident wilt be returned. 

Interest, rupees fivc-Jaes per annum, by.solar years. Twejye niqntiis, at per month 
ru|>ees tprty-one thousand six hundred and sixty-six, ten annas and eight English pice. 

To the persons attached to the hew Janamberee Nujuf Ushruf, according to a sepa¬ 
rate detail, rupees one thousand oue hundred and thirty seven, ten annas and eight pice. 
(Rs. 1,137. 10 a. 8 p.) ’ 


who will be appointed to the charge qf 
Atnlali or officer will be kept or discharged at 


This sum will be paid for ever to the person 
the Imanibareh through the King; and its Amla 
** the pleasure of the superintendent 

Nurowal Mabaruk, Maturl, Rupees ten thousand (Rs. 10,000). 

This allowance will be paid to the Begum Nawab Mobaruk Muhul during her life¬ 
time, and after her demise one-third of the allowance wilt be paid to any person or for 
any purpose she may will; the remaining two-thirds, aqd whatever may be the saving 
of the..one-third, agreeably to the will, which will be an addition to the two-thirds, or 
in, case ot her not making a will, the whole allowance • is to be divided iqto two equal 
parts* one-hall to be given to the Nujuf Usruf, and the other half*for ICerbulla to the High 
Priest and Nujawurs (or persons who have its charge), on the part of the said King, that 
* his Majesty might thereby derive its benefits. 

Sultan Mariam Begiini, Rupees two thousand five hundred (Rs. 2,500), 

To be given during the lifetime of 'Sultan Marium Begum, as to Nawaub Mobaruk 
Muha), and alter her death to be appropriated in the same manner, 

Moontaz' Mooli ul, Rupees one thousand and one hundred (Rs. 1,100).. 

• As tW- foregoing. > .. 

Surfraz Muhul, Rupees one thousand one hundred (Rs. 1,100). 

' jiitto ; ditto. . 00 [ ■ ; V- . 

The servants and dependents of Surfraz Muhul, as per separate list, Rupees nine bun 
hundred and twenty-nine (Rs. 9^9), 

To be paid in perpetuity, as per separate statement. The allowance of persons dying 
mam. vr. 4 l without 
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given to these three per* 

Nawaub Begum, the wife of Nawa 

This allowance is to be paid to her dufit 
to her lawful heirs in perpetuity, according, . 
the tenets of the Sheeas. 

Nawaub Auleeah Begum, the daughter of t, 
rut t nnn\ 

"it,: (Hs. J,UOU). * Mii,-;. -/h, '$>:#«•?. , 

According to the foregoing rule— 

Ameen ood Dowla Behauiler, son of the Maws 
According to the foregoing rule— 


... 

Bengal, this thirteenth day of September, one thousand el 
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Article 1.—Such parts of the former treat; 
are pot affected by the provisions of the pres 
and are mutually binding on the contracting , 

Article %•—The Rajah of Colapore engages t 
blishment, and never to raise or assemble such a force 
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public tranquillity within or without his territories, unless with the previous consent of 
the British Government. The Rajah further engages to attend to the advice of the 
British Government on all measures calculated to affect the public tranquillity; but this 
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Article is nowise to diminish the independence of the said Rajah as a sever 




Article 3 ,—The Rajah of Colapore engages never to molest Hindoo 
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Kaguleur, or Narrain Rao Gorepuda, Eci 
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or other ottenders issuing from his territories, shall Commit ' ' 
that of the British Government or of other states, his Hig’ 
deliver them up; anti his Highness further consents, that 1 
such offenders, the British Government shall give due 
after such notice be competent at all times to send its troops and poli 
territories for the apprehension of the said offenders, and his Highness s 
necessary assistance to the troops or police to enable them to discover and 
objects of their pursuit. If any persons who have committed offences i 
territory shall take refuge in that of the Company , the British Government 
investigation adopt such measures in regard to the said offenders as equity ana justice 
may appear to require, adopting at the same time every means to prevent their committing 
any act injurious to the territories of the Rajah. 

Article 7.—The Rajah of Colapore promises to continue to Bhow Maharaj and Baba 
Maharaj their respective lands and rights, agreeably to the schedule annexed.' 

The guarantee of the British Government to the enjoyment of the above lands and 
rights shall only continue during the lifetime of the above-mentioned persons; but the 
rights of their descendant^ as loutided on sunnud or custom, shall not he prejudiced bv 
cessation of the said guarantee. * J J 

Article 8.— 1 he Rajah having given his unqualified assent to the demand upon 
bun lor the injlines oecassoiled to the several individuals whose possessions and rights he 
had itiViidfd, accoi ding to (he schedule annexed, hereby agrees to pav such demand as 
may be adjusted, after a full investigation into the extent of the losses actually incurred 
and in biilure thereof within sixty days after such final adjustment, to transfer to the 
British Government such portions of the pergmmahs of Chickodey and Mftnowle, as were 
lot fnerly ceded to the Co] a pore Rajah_, and for such term of years as may be necessary to 
collect a sum equal to the amount due, the Principal Collector and Political A*ent 
engaging on bis part to render a faithful account of the sum collected and exponses of 
management during the occupat ion of those.pergun.nahs. 

__ ibis agreement ag&ecl to at Colapore on the 30th December 1825, between J. H. Baber. 
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Havddar, on the roller; it is confirmed with certain modifications by the 
Governor in Council of Bombay, on the 24th January 1826, and will be binding on both 
parties unless disapproved by ••the Governor-general in Council. 
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T tt EAy v of Peace with the King of jim. 

eatv *of Peace between the Honourable East-India Company, on the one part, and 
his Majesty the King of Ava, on the other, settled by Major-general Sir Archibald 

vi. 4 I 2 ‘ Campbell, 
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__—There shall be perpetual 
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also with the contiguous petty states of gachar and J yntea. W 
it is stipulated that should (xurahheer Sing desire to return to 
recognized by the King of Ava as Rajah thereof. 

Article 3 —To prevent all future d^hjiifxa r*>«fwvf , .iino* the bi 
two great nations, the British GoVernnn 
including the four divisions of Arrc . 

Majesty "the King of Ava cedes all right thereto; T 
mountains (known in Arracari by the name of the Yeomatou 
will henceforth from the boundary between the two grea 
doubts regarding, the said line o! demarcation will be settled 
by the respective .Govern men is for that purpose, such Commissi 
be of suitable and corresponding rank. 


Article 4.—His Majesty the King of Ava cedes to tu 
quered provinces of Yeh Tavoy and AI erg tie and lei 
dependencies thereunto appertaining, taking the 
on that frontier ; any doubts regarding their l 



concluding part of Article 3. 


Article 5 —In proof of the sincere (lisposiUc 
maintain the ....relations of peace, and amity between, the nations, and as pal 
t.o the British Government for the expenses, of the war, ms Majesty t: 
agrees to pay the sum of one crore of rupees. 

Article 6,—No person whatever, whether native or foreign, 
molested by either party on account of the part which he may have tarn 
compelled to take in the presentwar v - , 
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Article 7.—In order to. 
established between the two Governments, it is agreed that accredited numsh 
taining an escort or safeguard of fifty men irom each, dvull reside at the dtu oai 
other,° who shall be petmiiUeiUo purchase or to build a suitable place of residence ot 
permanent materials ; and a Commercial Treaty, ppon principles of reciprocal advantage, 
"will be entered into by the two high contracting powers,. ^ iljf 


Article 8.—Alt public and' private debts contracted either government, or by the 
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subjects of either government with the others, previous to the war, to be recognized and 
liquidated upon the same principles of honour and good faith as it hostilities had not taken 
place between the two nations, and no advantage shall be taken by eithei pas ty oi the 
period that may have elapsed since the debts were incurred, or in consequence o( the war, 
and according to the uni versal law of nations ; it is further stipulated that the property ot 
alt British subjects who may die in the dominions of his Majesty the King or A va shall, 
in- the absence of legal heirs, be placed in the hands of the British resident or consul in the 
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sacred beauty of the royal palace, serene and infallible there (titles of the Waugno or 
second King of Siam) have bestowed their commands upon the beads of their Excel- 


in) have bestowed their commands 
lencies the minister's of high rank, belonging to the 
Si-a-yoo-ther-sye, to assemble and frame a treaty wit 
English envoy on the part of the English Government 




Captain Burney as an envoy to represent them, ...._ ^ 

1 ! the Ministers of high rank, belonging to the sacred and great kingdom of 


lencies 


and to frame a treaty with their Excel- 


Si-a-yoo-ther-sye 


true friends, con 


, in view that the, Siamese and English nation? may become great and 
mected in love and affection, with genuine candour and sincerity on 


both sides. The Siamese and English frame two uniform copies of a treaty, in order 



in the city of the sacred and great kingdom of Si-a-yOo-ther-sye, and by the seals of the 
Right Honourable Lord Amherst, Governor of Bengal, and of the other English officers 
of high rank. i 

Article 1.-—The English and Siamese engage in friendship, love, and affection, with 
mutual truth, sincerity, and candour. The Siamese must not meditate or commit -,eyd, 
sous to molest the English, in any manner. Tho’.English must not meditate or commit 
evil, so as to molest the Siamese in any manner. The Siamese must not go and molest, 
attack, disturb, seize, or take any place, territory, or boundary belonging to the English 
in any country subject to the English. The English must not go and molest, attack, 
disturb, seize, or take any place, territory, or boundary belonging to the Siamese in any 
country subject to the Siamese. The Siamese shall settle every matter within the 


Siamese boundanes, according to thgjr own will and customs. 



Should any place or country subject to the Siamese do uuy thing that may offend the 
English, the English shall not go and injure such place pE&imtry, but first report the 


utter to the Siamese, who will examine into it with truth and sincerity; and it the fault 
; with the Siamese, the Siamese shall punish according to the fault. Should any Siamese 



or a fleet 
chief 
that is 


near a Siamese country collect at anytime an army, or a fleet of boats, u the chief 
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-in inaces and countries belonging to the Siamese and English, 1; 
utua! borders, whether to the east, west, north, or south, it’ the Eng... 
otibtas to any boundary that has not been ascertained, the chief on tt 
English must send a letter with soiiie men and people from his frontii 
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. Bu »u nw, --people from his frontier 

posts, (o g« and inquire from the nearest Siamese chief, who shall depute some ot his 
officers and people from his frontier posts, to go with the men belonging to the 
English chief, and point out and settle the mutual boundaries, so that they may be 
ascertained on both sides in a friendly manner. li a Siamese chief entertain a doubt 
as to any boundary that has not been ascertained, the chief on the side of the Siamese 
must send a letter with some inert and people from his frontier post, to go and inquire 
from the nearest English chief, who shall depute some of his officers and people from 
his frontier posts, to go with the men belonging to the Siamese chief, and point out 
arid settle the mutual boundaries, so that they may be ascertained on both sides in a 
friendly maimer, . 

Article 4*—Should arty Siamese subject run and go and live 'within the boundaries 
of the English, the Siamese must, not intrude, enter, seize, or take such person within 
the English boundaries, but must report and ask for him in a proper manner; and 
the English shall be at liberty to deliver the party or not. Should any English subject 
run and go and live within the boundaries of the Siamese, the English must not intrude, 
enter, seize, or take such person within the Siamese boundaries, but must report 
and ask for him in a proper manner; and the. Siamese shall be at liberty to deliver the 
party or not. 

Article 5,—The English and Siamese having concluded a treaty, establishing a 
sincere friendship between them, merchants subject to the English, and their ships, 
junks and boats, may have intercourse and trade with any Siamese country which has. 
much merchandize; and the Siamese will aid and protect them, and permit them to 
buy and sell with facility. Merchants subject to the Siamese,* and their boats, junta, 
and ships, may have intercourse and trade with any English country ; and the English 
will aid ami protect them, and permit them to buy and sell with facility. The Siamese 
desiring to go to an English country, or the English desiring to go to a Siamese 
country, must conform to the customs of the place or country on either side; should 
they be ignorant of the customs, the Siamese or English officers must explain them. 
Siamese subjects who visit an English country, must conduct themselves according to 
the established laws of the English country in every particular* The English subjects 
who visit a Siamese country, must conduct themselves according to the established laws 
of the Siamese country in every particular. 

Article 6>—Merchants subject to the Siamese or English, going to trade either in 
Bengal, or any country subject to the English, or at Bankok, or in any country subject 
to the Siamese, must pay the duties upon commerce according to the customs of the 
place or countiy on either side ; and such merchants and the inhabitants of the country 
shall be allowed to buy and sell without the intervention of other persons in such coun¬ 
tries. Should a Siamese or English merchant have any complaint or suit, he must com¬ 
plain to the officers and governors on either side ; and they will exarriine and settle the 
same, according t6 the. es.t^blfehed . laws of the place or country on either skip. If a 
Siamese or English 111 erC51 1 ikiit buy or sell, without inquiring and ascertaining whether 
the seller or buyer be of a had or good character ; and if he meet with a bad man, who 
takes the property and absconds, the rulers and officers must make search and produce 
the person of the absconder, and investigate the matter with sincerity. If the party 
possess money or property, he can be made to pay; but if he do not possess any, or if 
he cannot be apprehended, it will be the merchant’s own fault. 
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Article 7-~A merchant subject to the Siamese or English, going to, trade in any 

English 



#6 and trade in 
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8.—If a merchant desire to 5 
nglish or Siamese, and his ship, boat or 
b or Siamese officers shall 

belonging to the Siamese - - 

3 ish or Siamese may collect any of the property belong 
i or Siamese officers shall make proper inquiry^ ami cause 
;l to its owner, or in case of his death, to his heir, and the dm 
>er remuneration to the persons who may have collected the pn 
Jiamese or English subject die in an English or Siamese country, whale 1 
may leave shall be delivered to his heir ; if the heir be #ot living in. the same country 
and unable to come, appoint a person by letter to receive the property, the whole of 

shall be delivered to such person. . .t.-V- 

y. 1 

Articled—Merchants subject to the English, desiring to come and trade in any 
Siamese country, with which it has not been the custom to have trade and intercourse^ 
must first go and inquire of the Governor of the country. Should any country have no 
srehandize, the Governor shall inform the ship that has coilne to trade, that there is none* 
ould any country have merchandize sufficient for a ship,. the Governor' shall allow her 
..come.,Id trade 

Article 10,—• The English and Siamese mutually agvee^- that there . shaj- 
unrestricted trade between them in the English countries of Prince of 'ah 
Malacca and Singapore, and the Siamese coutitries of Ligore, Merdilony, 

Patam, Junkceylodi Queda,; and othe* -| . a w ' 

English countries not being Burmese, 

allowed to trade freely overland, ..and r 

being Burmese, Peguers, ojr descendants of Europeans, desiring to enter into and trade 
with the Siamese dominions, from the- countries* of Mergui, Tavov, Tenasj>erim, aUtl _\e, 
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i merchant introduce-any, the Governor shall seize, burn, and destroy 
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forbidden to bring opium, 

Siam; and should a mercha 
the whole of it. ^ !i ; 

Article lly—If an Englishman desire to transmit a letter to any person in ci Siamese 
or other country, such person only, and no other, shall open and look into the letter, it a 
Siamese desire to transmit a letter to any person in an English or other country, such per- 


shall open and look into the letter//^ v ^ , , 

;o and obstruct or interrupt commerce in the states of 
merchants and subjects shall have trade and inter~ 
and freedom as they have heretofore had, ahd 
attack, or 


son only, and i 

Article 12.—i 
Trirjgano and 1— 
course in future with the sar 
the English shall not go and molest, 
whatever* 

Article 13.—The Siamese engage to the English that the Siamese shall remain in 
Queda. and take proper care of that country and of its people; the inhabitants of Prince 
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of Wales’ Island and of Queda shall have trade and intercourse as bergobr^r the. 
Siamese shall levy no duty upon stock and provisions, such as cattle, buffaloes, poultiy, 
SSranSe, which the inhabitants o/Prince of Wales’ Island, or ships there, inay 
have occasion to purchase in Queda; and tiie Siamese shall not (aim the mouths.of hvus 
or artv stream inQiieda, but shall levy lair and proper import and export duties. I he 
Siamese further engage, that when Chao Phyer, of Ligore, returns from Baukok, he shall 
release the slaves, personal servants, family, and kindred belonging to the former Governpi 
of Queda, and permit them to go and live wherever they please. The Lnghdt engage o 
the Siamese, tlmt the English do not desire to take possession ot Queda, thM they will not 
attack or disturb it, nor permit the former Governor of Queda, or any ot ins .oilOwens, to 
attack, disturb, or injure in any manner the territory of Queda, or any other territory 
subject to Siam. The English engage that they will make arrangements for tbefcmer 
Governor of Queda to go and live in some other country, and not at 1 mce ot \ ales 
Island or Prye. or in Perak, Salengore, or any Burmese country. Ii the Euglisn do not 
let the former Governor of Queda go and live in some other country, as here engaged, the 
Siamese maj continue to levy Reexport duty upon paddy and r ce 1 

will not prevent any Siamese, Chinese, or other Asiatic, at Prince of Wales Island, from 
going to reside in Queda if they desire it. _ , 

' Article H-—-The Siamese and English mutually engage, that the Rajah of 1 eralc 
shall govern his country according to his own will. Should he desire to send the gold anc 
silver "flowers to Siam a's heretofore, the English will not prevent his doing as he may desire. 
If Chao Phya, of Ligore, desire to send down to Perak, With friendly intentions, forty oi 
fifty men, whether Siamese, Chinese, or other Asiatic subjects of Siam ; or if the Rajah 
of Perak desires to send any of his ministers or officers to seek Chao l b)a, of Ligoie, 
the Emdisli shall not forbid them. The Siamese or English shall not send any force to go 
and molest, attack, or disturb Perak- The English will not allow the state ot .salengore 
to attack or disturb Perak, and the Siamese shall not go and attack ?i disturb bait u- 
gore. The arrangements stipulated in these two last articles respecting 1 erak and 
Queda, Chat) Phya of Ligore shall execute as soon as he returns borne from Baukok. 
The fourteen articles of this treaty let the great and subordinate Siamese and English 
officers, together with every great and small province, hear, receive, and ooey without 
fail. Their Excellencies the ministers of high rank at Baukok, and Captain fleriiy 
Burnev, whom the Right Honourable Lord Amherst, Governor ot Bengal, deputed as 
an Envoy to represent his Lordship, framed this treaty together, m the presence of 
Prince Krom Menu Soorin Tiiirakser, in the city of the sacred and great kingdom of 
Si-a-yoo-ther-sye. The treaty written in the Siamese, Malayan, and English languages, 
was concluded on Tuesday, on the first day of the seventh decreasing moon,- llSb year, 
doa- 8 according to the Siamese era, corresponding with tlm 20th day of June li&o, 
of'the’European era. Both copies of the treaty are sealed and attested by their Excel¬ 
lencies the Ministers, and by Captain Henry Burney. One. copy Captain. Burney yviU 
take for the ratification of the Governor of Bengal; and one copy, bearing the royal 
seal Chao Phya, of Ligore, will take and place at Queda. Captain journey appoints 
to return to Prince of Wales’ Island in seven months, in the second moon ot the 
year dog 8, and to exchange the ratification of this treaty with Qua 1 nak di Boll¬ 
ix at Queda. The Siamese and English will form a friendship that shall be pei- 
petuated, that shall know no end or interruptions as long as heaven and earth appear. 

A literal translation from the Siamese. 

H. Burney, Captain, 

.Envoy to the Court of Shun. 

Amhbrst, 


Ratified 



' (Signed) 

A Ftace for \ 

(X..S.) (Signed) 

the King of j 

Siam's Seal./ 
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VI. 620 APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Nn. OQ Rni-ifif'fT liv the P,io>ht Mnnmn’ntifU flip fiovernor-central in Carnr* at: At/ra. this 


i>o. «y. Ratified by the Right Honourable the Governor-general in Camp at Agra, this 17th 

conM day of January 1827- 


Copies of Treaties, 
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/ Seal of \ / Seal of \ 

| Chao Phya ) (Chao Phyal 
\Phm Klilangv VTharana. ' 

1 ;< ' )$> ■ ; . 

/ Seal of \ / Seal of \ 

( Chao Phya ) (Clmo Phyal 
APhoUd-thep./ AYomorat./ 


/Sealed and\ 
\ Signed. ' 


(t. s.) 

(t.s.) 

(L.S.) 

(>'• s.) 


By command of the Governor-general. 

(Signed) A. Stirling, Sec. to Government, 
in attendance on the Governor-general. 

(Signed) Combermeiie, 


(Signed) 


J. H. Harington. 


(jft s.) (Signed) W. B. Baylhy. 
(Signed) II. IJurney, Captain, 


to the Court of Siam from the 
Right Honourable the Governor- 
general of British India. r, 

BY command of the Vice-president in Council. 

(l! s.) (Signed) G* Swintox, Sec* to Government. 




Treaty with the Rajah of Nagpore* 

Treaty of perpetual Friendship and Alliance between the Honourable the East-India 
Company, and his Highness Maharaja!) Ragojee Bhooslah, Ids heirs and successors, 
settled by Richard Jenkins, Esquire, Resident at the Court pf his Highness, by virtue 
of the powers delegated to him by the Right Honourable William Pitt, Lord Amherst, one 
of His Britannic Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council, Governor-general in Council 
appointed by the Honourable Company to direct and control all their affairs in the East 
Indies:— / ; 

Whereas a treaty of perpetual defensive alliance, consisting of fifteen articles, was con¬ 
cluded at Nagpore, between the Honourable the East-lndia Company and the State of 
Nagpore, under date the 27th May 1816, corresponding with the 28th of Jumadoo Seuee, 
in the year of the Hegira 1231 { and whereas, during the subsistence of that treaty 
in full force, iu violation of public faith, and of the laws of nations, an attack was 
made by Rajah Moodhajee Bhooslah on the British Resident and the troops of his ally 
stationed at Nagpbre for the said Rajah’s protection, thereby dissolving the said treaty, 
annulling the relations of peae&juul amity between the two states, placing the statp of 
Nagpore at the mercy of the British Government and the Maharajah’s musnud at its 
disposal; and whereas the British Government, still recollecting the former close 
alliance, consented to restore the relations, of amity aud/.frjendship, and to replace his 
Highness on the musnud ; and whereas, in utter forgetfulness of this lenity, and in 
disregard of every principle of faith and honour, Appa Saheb entered into fresh concert 
with the enemies of the British Government: that Government was consequently com¬ 
pelled to remove him from the musnud, and Maharajah Ragojee Bhooslah having suc¬ 
ceeded to the same by the favour of the said Government, the following treaty is 
concluded between the states. 


Article 1*—All articles of the 


at Nagpore on the 


27 th of 

' May 
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Appkndix, 


the title anti ensigns of Sena Saheb Spohah, which have been held bj 
i of Nagitore ; he hereby renounces for ever, for himself and successors 
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Article 3.—By the 10th article of the treaty of Nagpore, it is agreed that the 
Maharajah is neither to commence, nor pUrsue any negotiation with any other state 
whatever, without giving previous notice to, and entering into mutual consultation with 
the Company’s Government. In order, to the more effectual fulfilment of this article, 
Maharajah Ragojee Bhooslah hereby agrees neither to maintain vakeels or other agents 
at the courts of any foreign state whatever, or to permit the residence of vakeels or other 
agents from any stick state at his court j and his High note further engages to hold no 
communication with any power whatever, except through the Resident or other minister 
of the Honourable Company’s Government residing at his Highness’s court. 

Article 4.“By the 4th article of the treaty of Nagpore, it was agreed that, with 
the reserve of two battalions of sepoys, which were to remain near the Rajah’s person, 
the residue of the subsidiary force which the British Government thereby agreed to 
furnish should be posted in such a situation near the south bank of the Nerbudda as 
might be chosen by the British Government. By the present article, it is agreed that the 
British Government shall be at liberty in future to station its troops in any part of the 
Rajah’s territories as it may deem necessary for their protection arid the maintenance of 
tranquillity j and also to decide upon the number of troops to be so maintained, whether 
greater or smaller than the amount of the subsidiary force before fixed. 


Article 5. 


-The 


a "reed to cede to 


Rujuh Moodhajee Bhooslah, commonly called Appa Saheb, 
Honourable Company certain territories for the payment of the 



the dominion of the Honourable Company. His Highness Maharajah Ragojee Bhooslah 
hereby expressly renounces all claims aiid pretensions of whatever description on the 
territories aforesaid, and all connexion with the chiefs and zemindars or other inhabitants 
of them ; the British Government on its part hereby guarantees the rest of t he dominions 
of the Nagpore state to Maharajah Ragojee Bhooslah, his heirs and successors. 

Article (3.—As it may be found that some of the territories ceded to the British 
Government in the foregoing article would, from their situation, be more conveniently 
attached to the territories of the Nagpore state, his Highness agrees that such exchanges 
of talooks and lands shall be made hereafter, on terms of a fair valuation of their respective 
revenues, as may be necessary for the convenience of both parties; and it is agreed and 
ednvenanted tliat the territories to be assigned and ceded to the Honourable Company.by 
the 5th article, or in consequence of the exchange stipulated eventually in this article, 
shall be subject to the exclusive management of the said Company and (heir officers. 

Article 7.—The British Government undertook,, during the Rajah’s minority, the 
settlement and management of the whole of the country reserved to his Highness, and the 
o-eneral direction of his affairs^ m his Highness’s name and on his behalf. His Highness’s 
nonage, according to Hindoo law and usage, being now expired, the powers of Govern- 
ment and the administration of his dominions under the several conditions and exceptions 
hereinafter specified are declared to be vested in the Rajah. 

Article 8.-—For the more complete and effectual fulfilment of this intention and 
object of the 11th article of the treaty of 27th May 1816, the military force of the 
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Treaties, 
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sttlte of Nagpore, with the exception of a small body . r _. 

be maintained with the sanction of the British Government for the Rajah’s person 
and the requisite sebum dies for the police and collection of revenue (to be sufc 
same sanction with regard to their numbers, descriptions* and employment) sli 
remain under the authority of the British Government and at its disposal for his 
benefit, and .sufficient funds shall be permanently appropriated for its regular payn 
his Highness’s resources, 

rticle 9,—The dist ricts of Deogurh above the Ghauts, Chandah, Sai ^ 
Clmtteesgurh, and their dependencies, together with some additional districts^ yjfek 
altogether a clear net revenue of seventeen lacs of rupees per annum, will for the present 

military establishments referred to in the preceding article, and for the civil expenses of 
the said districts. A true and faithful account of the revenue and produce of the said 
districts, and of the military and civil disbursements, shall be rendered to his Highness, 
and any surplus remaining after payment of the above charges shall be paid into his 
Highness’s treasury, ."-A ■" 


be retained under the management of European superintendents acting for the Rajah, 
subject to the orders of the British Resident, to provide funds for the payment of 


, 


■ 


II&11J, 


■I 




.'he rest of his Highness’s territories, including the city of Nagpore. shall be replaced 
er the direct administration of his fIighnefs and his ministers, the British superin- 




... 


Mfr 


■ 


rpt, 

.1 IP 

under me mreci aummisucuiun ui in® txigiuiesis unci nis ministers, tne nruiso superin¬ 
tendence being gradually Withdrawn ; and it is hereby further declared, that whenever 
the state of the districts retained under British superintendence under this article, and the 
success of his Highness’s management in the country now transferred to him, shall appear 
to the British Government to justify such a measure, the districts excepted in this article 
shall also be restored to the direct management of the Rajah ; his Highness appropriating 
sufficient funds from his resources for the payment of the military force, and the British 
Government remaining the medium of conducting all affairs with the tributary chiefs and 
zemindars of the country. 

Article 10.—In the management of the country transferred to the Ilajah’s immediate 


: 



Jura, with a view to the economy of his finances, the better collection of his revenue, the 
administration of justice and police, the extension of commerce, the encouragement of 


trade, agriculture, and industry, or any other objects connected with the advancement of 
his Highness’s interests, the happiness of his people, and the mutual welfare of both states, 
and always to conduct the affairs of his government by the hands of ministers in 
fidence of the British Government, and responsible to it, as well as to ltjs Highne 
exercise of their duties in every branch of the administration 


the'con- 


hness, in the 


His Highness specifically agrees to adopt such regulations and ordinances as may be 
suggested by the British Government through its representative at his Highness’s court, 
for ensuring order, economy, and integrity in every department of his government, and (he 


engagements and settlements which have been or .may ’be concluded with the-putels and 
ryots, or others in his name, through the intervention of British agents, shall be faithfully 
maintained and acted upon^^he., civil establishments.of the government, the appoint¬ 
ment of persons to fill them, and the expenditure on account of those establishments, as 
well as of his Highness’s court, and household, shall be fixed and continued according to 
the advice of the British Government; and the resident shall be at all times at liberty to 
inspect and investigate the accounts of the receipts and disbursements of the government 


in every branch, as well as to have access to the treasury, in order to be assured of the 
actual state of the finances. 


Article 11.—If it shall be necessary for the protection and defence of the territories 
of the contracting parties, or either of' them, that hostilities shall be undertaken or pre¬ 
parations made for commencing hostilities against any state or power, Rajah Ragojee 

Bhoosiah 




the contracting parties 
incased and perpetuated 
I and lasting security 
and against any failure in 
permanent military establish- 
in eventual surplus for the purpose 


_ . 7:! .. r ^ 7 . . creasy 

require that the prosperity of his Hfgh 
by the operation of this treaty ; and it is 
should be provided for the welfare arid ha 
the funds destined to defray the expenses — 

ment in the time of peace, as well as to secur~ 
men 
parties, 
of tl 
Brit 

Highness’s resources and the condition of the people, the British Government shall be at 
liberty, and shall have Ml power and right to assume and bring under the direct manage - 
merit * of the servants of the British Government such part or parts of the territorial 
possessions of bis Highness as shall appea*' to the said Government necessary to render the 
funds efficient and available either in time of peace or war, or the whole, should the 
welfare of the country require it. 

Article 13.—It is hereby further agreed, that whenever the British Government 
shall signify to the said Maharajah Ragoje^Bhq.^|li^ that it is become necessary to carry 
into effect the provision of the iStU article, Ids said Highness shall immediately issue 
orders to his aruijs or other officers for placing the territories required under the exclusive 
authority and control of the said government; and incase his Highness shall not issue 
such orders within ten days from the time when the application shall have been formally 
made to him, then the British Government shall be at liberty to issue orders by its own 
authority for assuming the collections and management of the said territories : provided 
always, that whenever and as long as any part of bis said Highness’s territories shall be 
placed and shall remain under the exclusive authority and control of the said British 
Government, the said Government shall render to his Highness a true and faithful account 
of the revenues and produce of the territories so assumed ; provided also, that in no case 
whatever shall his Highness’s actual receipt of annual income, arising out of his territorial 
revenue, be less than the fifth part of the net revenues of the whole of his territories, 
which amount of one-fifth of the said net revenues, the British Government engages at 
all times to secure and cause to be paid for his Highness’s use. 

Article 14.—The hill of Seetabuldee and that adjacent to it, with the land and 
bazars adjoining, within a boundary line which will be settled, shall be annexed to the 
British residency; and the British Government shall be at full liberty to keep up the 
necessary works for rendering them a good military position, which have been or may 
be erected upon them or elsewhere within the boundary aforesaid. 

The Maharajah also engages at all times to furnish such pasture land as may be required 
for the use of the British forces af the most-convenient places adjoining to the cantonments 
of the different divisions of the said forces. 

Article 15.—The Maharajah also agrees that the British Government shall be at all 
times at liberty to garrison and occupy such fortresses and strong places within his 
dominions as it shall appear to them advisable to take charge of; and that all officers and 
all troops, whether individually or collectively, belonging to the Honourable Company, 
shall have free ingress to and egress from all his Highness’s forts and places of strength 
when necessary for their safety. 

Article 10*—Whenever called upon by the British Government, the Maharajah 
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aerdos to collect as many brinjarnes as possible, and to store as much grain as may be 
practicable in convenient places, for the purpose of aiding the supplies of the armies o 

. both states in any contest in which they may be engaged. ■y/Ly.' i'hA’-i: 

' Article 17 .—This treaty, consisting' of seventeen articles, being settled. ..and con- 

eluded 4 N«SP™« « ">« } 4 . « 



•eaty, consisting -oi .sswme™ ^ 'w^v."' ,u 8 "r ■ 7” \ " 

eluded at Nagooreon the 1 st day of December in-the year 182 b, corresponding with hrst 
Tmriclee 1 st in the Year of the Hegira 1242 , bv Richard Jenkms, Esq*, with Maharajah 
Ratroiee llhoosla, Mr. Jenkins has delivered to'the said Maharajah a copy; of (lie same in 
English, Persian, and Mahratta, sealed and signed by^himselt; and his Highness lias 
delivered to Mr. Jenkins another copy, also, tn English, Persian, and Mahratta, bearing 
seal and signature, and Mr, Jenkins has engaged to procure and deliver to 
without delay, a copy of the same duly ratified by the Right Honourable 
William Pitt, Lord Amherst, Governor-general, &c. &c.. &c., on the receipt of which by 
liis said Highness, the present treaty shall be deemed complete and binding _ou the 
Honourable'East-India Company and on his Highness, and the copy now delivered to his 
said Highness shall be returned, t -'-fv';,:. ■ yy' y 

^ Governor* general's ^ (Signed) AMHERST. 


\ seal.. fv ; dvift;:;,: .. > • 

Ratified by the Right honourable the Governor-general in Council at, Shahjihanpore, 
this 13th day of December J826, a.d. 

(Signed) A. Stibuso, Secretary to the Government, Ad' 

" ’ ® tL .Htonrlonna Art tllu* ftaVPlllAr 
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hi attendance or* the Governor -general. 


lstv 'Mundiila, including > 
i. Fort of Mimdipa. 


2, Burgee. 


sd. Jubbtilpore, including 
i\ Hrurlee Gurha. 


2 . Seehora. 

3. Bond poor. 

4/ Khoombec. 0 v'"' iS- 

5, Bhutyee Ban. 

6- Ghosalpoor, including 

1, Sirclee. 

2, Kooa*. v 

3, Titrwa. 

4, Ghqsulpoor* 

7, Punnagurh. 

8 » Mpjholee. M , 

9 - Kenioree. v ,|gA 

10. Bareilly. 

11. Bulhory. 

12. Tezgurh. 

1% Kusingee, &<% 


fpwr■'in ■ ‘ :iy m " 

2. Peepreea. 

3, Mungiirh. 






1 . Mulumpoor. 


3. Mungiirh. 

4. Narayunpoor. 

.5, Nuwai. , ; 

6 . Wurea. 

7. Senghoree Chaya. 

8 . Buiiclra. 

9. Suhupoora. 

3 d. Sewnee, including 

1. Sewnee. ■ / 

2. Doongureeza. 

3. Anee’Ushta. 

4 . Denoshee. 

5. Dmigurthat. 

6 . Kurola. 

7. Kutungee. 

; 8. Ghinsoor. .. 

9 * Gpondee. 

10. Ooplee. 

11 . Chindee. 

12. Chulpora, and 2 KhasyeC villages. 
4th. Chouragurli, including, > 




iiIt 









sr. ms 


— - 

3. The Kuzba of Chougan. 

;Y;£fel .■;.'■) ?i" k*'M [M 

_ . ■ ■_ 


0 * * 

1. Bohurgurh. 

„ Pi,,. 

2. Bara. 

3. Sakurguira. 

4. Babnee. 

5- Sewnee. 

6. Bhambooree Zumala. 

7. Singpoor Bara- 

* 8. Buehaee. 

9. Pelapusaee 


, iX 1,• i (( j ^ 

' • ' H‘ u h\'■■■■«'■ 

wRpPii 
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10 . Hoosingabad. 
u« Zumanee. 

12 * Sobagpoor. 

13 * Chikleb Bara. 

6 th. Baitoob including 

1 Hu veil ee Khesla Baitool. 

r> . ' ' ' • i .* . •’ j ■■' • . 

2 . Jayutgurh Amla. 

3 . Khundar Kirawundee 

4. Jarnuee. 

5 * Musud. 

6. .Sowligurh. 

7 . Mhairdue. 

7 th. Moolagee, Including 
1 . Moottayee. 

'v P 2. Suykhera. ' 

3 . S&tnei, 

4 . Paten. v 

5 . Mandree. 

6 . Ashta. . : ;:i; 

7 . Metsalwaree. 

8 . Pownee. 

9 . Ashner. 


; 

9, Soondpoor. 




mBrnm 


8 th. Su'rabulpoor, including 

1. Khalsa Surabulpoor. 

2. Chunderpoor. 

3. Arnbowna. 

4. • Kurral. 

,5. Ghems. 

6. HootaL 

7. Burpalee. 

8. Patkulda. 
g, Sukunpoor. 


Patna and its Dependencies. 

1. Patna. 

2. Assee Saida, 
p 3. Jura Singa. 

4, Beetata. 


7. Teelgurb. 

8. Guraleea Dolah. 


9. Iluldee. 


llW?l 




10. Sahdukala. 

11. Surpulvar. 

12. Bud Pubar. 

13. Boy Moorda. 

14. Salee Butha. * 

; „• , , r 1 

r 5 . Hatkund. 

16. Doonbatta. 

, '.y 
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-Fatna Zemindar'ries. 

1. Patna Proper': 

2. Phool Gher. 

3. Boor a Sarncr.. 

4. Kutnoon. 

5. Autgoon. 


Revised Engagement between tlie tlononrable Company and the Rajah-of ' 'Nagporc, 

WimtEAs, in view to the. promotion of the welfare, dignity, and independence of the 
Rajah of -Nagpore, and to the mutual benefit, and/convenience of the Honourable Com¬ 
pany .and his” Highness’s Government, it has been deemed expedient to alter and modify 
certain articles of die treaty of >3th : December 1 S 26 , the following provisions hatfe 
accordingly been arranged and concluded 5 on the one part by.Francis R. S r Wilder, Esq, 
Resident at the Court of Nagpotre, in the name and bn behalf of the Right Honourable 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, Goveruor-gCnera) in Council, and on the other by 
Malm' Rajah Ragojee Bhoosla, Rajah of Nagpore* 

Article. L--Articles 8th and 9 th of the existing treaty' are hereby rescinded, and it is 
agreed that in lien of the obligations contracted by those articles, the Rajah of Nagpore 
shall pay to the British Government ah: amitial subsidy of sohatU firpees'eight lacs per 
annum, by quarterly instalments, f. e. on the Gtli September, 6U1 December, 6th March, 
and 6th June of, each year; iu consideration whereof the reserved districts will be given 
up to his Highness’s management, and his army made oyer entirely to his own authority 
and disposal, the British officers' employed in the Nagpore service being at the same 
time withdrawn. The transfer of territory is to take effect from the close of the 
present Nagpore Fusiiy year, on 6di June 1830 : arrangements for gradually disbanding 
the auxiliary force, as at present constituted, will be immediately put in train, it being 
of course the duty of the Rajah to provide in their room, and from Iris own funds, a 
national force adequate to the ordinary protection of his subjects, and the performance 
of internal duties. 

Article: 2 ,— The Rajah agrees to respect and abide by the conditions of the quin¬ 
quennial settlements, concluded with potails, ryots, and others, by the British axithori.ties 
in bis name, during the period for which the several leases were contracted. Mis 
Highness also binds himself to maintain inviolate all agreements and engagements 
formed with the Goucl and other tributary chiefs and zemindars by British officers, under 
the sanction and authority of the resident. , * 

Article 3 .—Articles lOth, 12th, and 13 th of the existing treaty are hereby cancelled, 
arid the following modified provisions substituted in lieu thereof. It shall be competent 
to the British Government, through its local representative, to offer advice to the Mafaa' 
Raja, his heirs and successors, oaud) important matters, whether relating to the internal 
administration of the Nagpore territory, or to external concerns, and hk Highness shad 
he bound to v act in conformity thereto ; if, which God forbid, gross and systematic appre^ 
hension, anarchy, and mkrule shouid liereafter at any time prevail, in neglect of repeated 
advice and remonstrance, seriously endangering the public tranquillity* and placing Jh 
jeopardy the stability of the resources whence his Highness discharges hk obligations 
to the Honourable Company^ the British Government reserves to itself the right of, re¬ 
ap pointing its own officers to the management of such district or districts ot the Nag¬ 
pore territory in Ids Highness’s name, and for so long a period as it piay deem necessary, 
the surplus receipts in such cases, after defraying charges, to be paid into the Rajah’s 

treasury. : ,-vv ; -v ■ . 

Article 


6. Sohar Singha. 

7. Kheriar. 

A Niwagurh. ' 

9 , Dewlee. 

10. Sohagpoor Bhugdoker. 




ill Bengal, the 15th day of January 1830. 

/K‘... nar n a c,,„ 


„ .. 


(Signed) A. Stiiiling, Secretary to Govern 
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. ...in Hkxiiy Burxky haying 
on articles, now frame the following Agreemet 
iug to come and trade in the city of the sacred and 
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Article 1.—Vessels belonging to the subjects of the English Government,' whether 
Europeans or Asiatics, desiring to come and trade at Baukok, must conform to the 
established iatvs of Siam in every particular. Merchants coming to Baukok are pro¬ 
hibited from purchasing paddy of rice, for the purpose of exporting the same as mer¬ 
chandize j and if they import fire-arms, shot, or gunpowder, they are prohibited from 
selling them to any party but to the government. Should the government no-t require * 
such fire-arms, shot, or gunpowder, the merchants roust re-export the whole of them. 
With exception to such warlike stores, and paddy and rice, merchants subjects of the 
English, and merchants at Baukok, may buy and sell without the intferventioi 
other person, and with freedom and facility. Merchants coming to trade shall pay at 
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No - 88. ’ once the whole of the duties and dh«?ge» consolidated;. acooiding to the bread 
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If 'the vessel brtn* an import cargo. Am Shall he 


iil 



cers will go ora board the vessel and examine her 
shot, and powder have been removed and deposited at 

_ ...e Menapi) the governor of Panam will permit the vessel || li ly 

to pass up to Banlvok \ 

Article 4.-^Upon tire vessel’s arriving at fcankok, the officers of the customs will 
goon hoard and;e-samitw her, open her hold, and take an account of whatever cargo may 
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be w cause- .of detention C.liuo4%a~Pbra- IChfeng aVU deliver the port cU^miee 
without delay. When the vessel upon her departure arrives P&wapi ? she must anchor 
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Article 5.—Whenever a vessel or cargo boat completes her lading, the commander 
of the vessel must go and ask Chao-Phya-Phra-Khlang tor a port clearance, and if there 

fifl jjp ~ " ^ Pliort PKi o PKi*n. invLnei' *sVit»Tll rlbil!^r0i' lKi> rtnrl AlAnrtlJiiprj 

without deb 
and stop a 
examined h< 
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Article 6 .—Merchants being subjects of the • English'. Government^ whether .SKuro-' 
peans or Asiatic* the comuiapdors^ officers, Lascars, and the whole of the ’crew of the 
■'}% ,^fri' k ^ vessels, must conform to the established laws of Siam, and to the stipulations'ofy this 

treaty in every particular. -If merchant of every class do not observe the articles of; this 
treaty and .oppress the. inhabitants of the country, .become thieves or bad men, kill men, 

rjfeirvdU;*!*/ rtf* fir hu*** 1« ^, wonuf nr t- »« KiP»lMl¥1 'ti'ffl O^K rf*tf th* 
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and stop at the usual chokey, and after the proper officers have gone, on board 

lined her, the vessel may receive her guns, shot, and powder, and take hey departure. 




PiiMmbj^ :-~Wh«eas u Treaty of Peace and Friendship was concluded between thte 
British Government and his HighneSs* tlVe Rajah of Cdlapore, on the 24th of January 
1826 f and whereas his Highness has lately committed several acts in direct violation of 
the said treaty, and in hostile opposition to the British Government; the following- articles 
for repealing, altering, and confirming respectively the conditions of the said treaty, and 
providing for others of a new nature,'have been agreed on Bet ween the two govern ments. 

Article I'-;*—fn the 2d article of the aforesaid treaty, his Highness Cbelraputtee 
Saheb engaged to reduce his army to the peace establishment, and never to raise “or 
assemble'such a force as should be likely to endanger the public tranquillity, within or 
without his 'dominions, unless with the previous consent of the British Government 
notwithstanding which his Highness lately collected a large army, and in spite of all 
advice from the British Government proceeded to commit a variety of excesses: it has 
therefore become requisite to limit the number of his Highness’ troops, and he hfereby 
engages not to keep more than 400horse (including Khas Pergah Surinjamee, Shetsundee, 
&c ; .), and 800 of infajutry, exclusive of moderate garrisons for his forts, ns per annexed 
list. His Highness further engages never to be accompanied by guns, without the sanction 
of the British Government, 

Article 2.--In the 4th article of the abov e treaty, the British Government ceded the 
districts of “ Ghickree and Manowlee in full sovereignty to his Highness,” he engaging*, 
« on his part, to respect the right and privileges of the zemindars, enamdars, and wut- 
tuiylars of the said districts.” Whets this grant was made by the British Government, 
it was hoped that peace and good-will would have subsisted for many generations between 
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not be pi\, 

ness Chetfaputtee Saheb 
...sing their villages ami other property. 
uaraiit.ee of the British Government to th« 
ngages never to molest them. 

Article 4.—Maharaj Chetvaputtee Sahe ! 

Ghatkey, resumed all but two of the eight 
talook, now engages to restore the whole to 
to interfere with them. 

Article 5<~-it' having been deemed 

robberies committed on the Surinjamadam. . ^ . , , 

British Government, by the inhabitants of Akewat, arid of its being a place 
resort of robbers, that it should be given up to the British Government, the ... 
hereby engages to cede the same, together with the lands adjoining, to the value p 
rupees per annum. ' i 

Article 6.—His Highness Chetrapnt^e Saheb haying compelled the fir 
vemment, by v arious acts of aggression committed in direct breach of the above 
have recourse to arms it has been deemed necessary, as security for his fut 
conduct, that lie should admit British garrisons into the forts of Cdlapore *•& 
laghur, and his Highness hereby accordingly agrees to do so, and further ei 
the expense of such garrisons. 

Arf0ii 7.—His Highness Chetraputtee Saheb having hitherto neglected tc 
redress to Govind Rao Saheb Putwurduru, Appajee Rad Seetole, Bou Maharaj, ant 
Maharaj, for the injuries done to them in 1826,’ as agreed with the late political CT ... 

Mr. Baber, and having recently committed still more serious aggressions against these apd 
other chiefs under the nrotection of the British Government, his Highness hereby engages \ 


. 

@P 
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other chiefs under the protection of the British Government, his Highness here ^ 
to pay, as per annexed Schedule, the sum of one lac forty,seveo thousand nine hundred 
and forty-eight rupees (1,47,&4$), the same being the aggregate amount of claims admitted, 
after a full investigation, to be due to the injured parties; and his Highness further 
agrees to transfer to the British Government,. foY, the purpose of liquidating' the said debt, 
territory yielding an annua! revenue of 50,000 rupees, the principal collector and political 
agent engaging on his purj. to render a faithful account of the sums collected and expenses 
of management during the occupation of the said territory. 

Article 8.—^he British Government deeming it necessary to appoint a chief minister 

1 . . . 4*« a ir iv «•* vm n i \*~h & jf\ i’ f f £ O 'i \lk ^ 41*. Tl S'lf'4 iHD 11 {! fl I C H ^ 5 O 1 It tk / I t <*’• ^ I* 1 l f 


for the future management, of the Rajah’s government, his Highness, Ghetraputtei? Saheb 
hereby engages to be guided by bis gdvice in all matters relating to the administration of 

L.l~ j. L ^ O..H it' !n>iAHmt«ont Ini ,»inn tlin da!u noitfoi* ixf oiVfiAt flf tlVd 1 rpnif 


or removing the 


his state, the British Government having the sole power of i 
said minister as they may see lit. . , 

Article 0.—Such parts of the former treaty concluded art the 24th day of January 
1826,. as are not afiected by the provisions of the present agreement, shall remain in full 
force, and are mutually binding on the contracting parties. 

This treaty, agreed to at Golapore on the 23d day of October 1827, between Josiah 
Nisbet, Esq., political agent, on the one part, and Iiaje Sah Chetraputtee, Rajah of Cjpja- 
pore, on the other, anti confirmed by the Honourable the Governor in Council of Bombay, 
on the 5th day of November 1827, is here finally ratified. 


0 ? 



Government, it 

was nopeu uuu ireauc auu guuu-irui nuuiu mj»tv »y* ••***“.> generations between 

the two governments; but instead of this, his Highness has uniformly evinced a total dis- 
i %itish Government, and in violation of the above con- 

SHMfBlIjKif '' 11 - wamm " those 

mm mil_m_ _ 

Government, the said talooks in the same state in which he received them, and his High¬ 
ness hereby agrees to do so. 

Article 3.—In the seventh article of the said treaty, the possessions of Bhow lyfaharaj 
and Baba Maliaraj were guaranteed to them for the terms of their respective lives only 
(provision being made that “ the rights of their descendants, as founded oh? suntnui or 
custom, should not be prejudiced by the cessation of the said guarantee”); as however bis 
Highness Chetraputtee Saheb has never ceased to annoy and distress those persons by 
seizing titeir villages and other property, it has been deemed necessary to extend the 
guarantee of the British Government to their descendants, anti his Highness accordingly 
engages iiever to molest them. 

Article 4.--Maliaraj Chetraputtee Saheb having, on the death of Wiswas Eao 
Ghatkay, resumed all but two of the eight and a-half villages held by him in the Kagul 
talook, now engages to restore the whole to the heir of the deceased, and never again to 
interfere with them. 

Article 5.—It having been deemed necessary, in consequence of the number of the 
robberies committed on “ Surcinjamedars,” and other persons under the protection of 
the British Government, by the inhabitants of Akewat, and of its being a place of general 
resort for robbers, that it should be given up to the British Government, the Maharaj 
hereby engages to cede the same, together with lands adjoining, to the value of 10,000 
rupees per annum. A '1 
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Article 6 —Hi$ Highness Chetraputtee Saheb having compelled the British Govern - 
ntmi by.v'arjkuft acts of ^ggmsion.i tfOinftiilted in direct breach of the above treaty, to have 
recourse to arms, it has been deemed necessary,, a$ security his future good conduct, 
> that be should admit British garrisons into tie forts dr Colapore and Pimrmlaghur, and 
Ins het^By ^cboMifigly' agrees "0 do and fu^fidr e%^es tO paf t : hd"o3c|)ense 

of such ^ -' • " v " *’ ^\V<- IT 

Airticie'f.^Iife ; $Kghiid& (5lie|Vapdttee Sabe‘f>'_ having' MthWtd hegfefefed. t¥ ; rfftbrd 
b Chatin)cr&(^S^he1j Putwurdun, AppajCe Rao Seetolej, lihdw 
*oi the' injuries' ddfte to fhetii id 1 1S$MJ, asi agreed with the iate’^i&fcal 
•and havidg recently’ cdinmit'tdd still mdr'e serious alggressJdhs "si'g^fer f OTd$& 

*. .•... i .. : A;. ... ...r ii.^ nr..u:. v ..L tt:' l j .-U 


full investigation to be due to the injured partied; £tta his l$ighrie&& 



expenses of management during tlie acceptance of the said territory. 

ArtMe B.-^The British Go vetfcmeftt 1 - cfeerrting it 1 'Accessary' to rippdlrlt if dhfef Mhlsw 
for thd ; future- :df the rajah ? s go^nmenu his HighotisS Ghetfa^utteh Bbhe'f' 

ter<Yl>y'engages to be guided by his advice in all matters-.relating to' * 

•hiS 'Stsite ; th# British GovetffttftenS halving the &>!& ' pow&V of appdMting W 'Wfiwvmg the 
said m inis ter* as they may see fit.' ‘ "'■./• 1: 

Article Ol—Sudli parts of t'li'e fdfmet' treaty coiiciuded 6d tfie 24fh day of Janu&y 
1826 as are not aflfepted'.by.the provisions of the-present ogrechrettt, shall remain hi full 
force, and sire imrtua'lly binding on the edntracUng parties. 

definitive treaty, agreed to ut Colapofe on the J5th of March between Kaja'ft 

£>ah Chetrapuftee Kumivenkur, Rajah of Colapore, on t,he,piW part,, add' Jpshih.' K&bgt* 
flsq., political agent, on the other, is now coti.fi r&feit by the GoVerndr'.ih\Ohiiiiciil'df Bombay 
on the liSjthof July 1829 ; the preliminary treaty of the 24th of Octdbef f0t'p above inferred 
to, .having felt previously confirmed', in like irtanrieri 

(Signed) John Maj.colm/ 

- ;• •? 'VY^ } ->‘k.i^-r r .’Y^^• •''. - : Lt./G %Z'Z■' T. BeaDFORIK .■ v-G.-, 

Jas. IWlEU.. 

Ratified by the Right Honourable the Governor-gen oral in Council, at Fdrt William in 
Bengal, this 21st day.of Aug-Ust 1829, ■ ; vfe’L‘ 

(Signed) W. C. Bentinck. W. B.Baylzyv 


CoMUEKMEHisl. 


C. T; Metcalfe. 


By command of the Right Honourable the Governor-general in council. 

(Signed) Geo. Swxnton, Chief Secretary to Governmein. 


’Treaty with Meer lioostum Khan , Chief of Khyrpoor. 

A Treaty consisting of four articles having been concluded on the2d Zeckad 1247 a.h,, 
corresponding .with the/lth April 1882, between the Honourable East-India Company and 
Meer Hops turn Khan Talpopr Beluuider, Chief of Khyrppor, In Scin.de, through the agency 
of Lieutenant*colonel Henry Pottinger, Envoy on the part of the British Government, 
acting under the authority vested in him by the Right Honourable Lord William Cavendish 
Bentinck, g.c.b. and g.c.h., Governor-general of tire British possessions in India,' this 
engagement has been given in writing at Shimla this day, the 19th June 1832, both in 

English 




$h a written statement of 


t :.<in.d r#is&i*4ble duties. to- - be levied on all goods passing under this treaty, aft,d further 
traders shall suffer no let or Innderance in transacting their business. 

/Honourable Cornpariv’fA 
V Seal. ' ' 


(Signed) W.-G. BjKNTrNCIC. (Gov. Gpn/s Seal.) 


. ■ 


Treaty with the Government -of-Z/ydleraftflflf,- in Sc info. 

4 T#t?AT:T of .seven articles having been concluded on the 18th Ze<jhy 1247 

, h eerre^pending yvitli the gOtji A.pril'j83? ? between the Honourable East4pdia 
jjjpuy 3 $d hisJftghapss jijpprad AU l£h$n Talpoor Behauder, ruler of Hyderabad? 
in iSciiidc?., jthrou^h {Hip Agency of.J>ie ( nte^.^l-colpoel Henry Pottinger? Envoy on the part 
of the British ^pveriwent, acting under the authority vested in him by the Right 
Honourable lyprfl WiUianj Cavendish Bentiiiek, g.c.b. and g.c.h., Governor-general of 
(the British Possessions i ; n Indie? this engagemeut has been given in writing, a* Shhnla, 
this day, the 19th June 183?, both in English aird Persian? in token pf the perfect 
cpufirtnatiop and a c k n o Wledgment. of the pbligatipus which it contains, in the manner 
following: ' ' ^- r '' —V: '^i' ; ''VV : .v5v . 

Article 1.—-That' the friendship provided for in former treaties between the British 
(^pyernment and thPt of SpipiJ.e, ..reuiain ifoyupaired and binding, and that this stipulation 
h^s received additioipj efficacy though the niedhuo of Lieutenant-colonel Pot,tinger, 
l£yvoy, Ac., so that the firm cormexiou and close alliance now formed between the said 
stntps shall descend to the children and successors of the house of the above-named Meer 
JWtppVAd Alt Kbuu? principal after principal? fopm generation to generation, 

Article 2—r-That the two contractiug powers bind themselves never to look with the 
eye of covetousness on the possessions of each other. 

Ai’ticle S—>*That the a passage for the merchants 

and traders of;Hinwdoo^an by the river and roads of $cuide? by which they may transport 
their goods iicrn# country to another, and the said Government of 
Hyderabad hereby acquiesces the same request on the three following conditions ; 

1st,"—That no person shall bring any description of military stores by the above 
riyec'.or roads. 

Sd.-^That no armed vessels or boats shall come by the said river. 

3d.—That no English merchants shall be allowed to settle in-Scinde, but shall 
corneas occasion requires, and having stopped to transact their business, shall return 
to India. 

Article 4*—<‘When merchants, shall determine on visiting Scinde, they sha,!! obtain 
a passport to do so from the Government, and due intimation of the granting of such 
passports shall be made to the said Government of Hyderabad by the Resident in Kutch, 
or other officer of the said British Government. 

Article 5.—That the government of Hyderabad having fixed certain proper and 
moderate duties to be levied on merchandize and goods proceeding by the aforesaid routes, 

shall 



t 



! 
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sliall adhere to that scale, and not arbitrarily and despotically either increase or lessen 
the same, so that the affairs of merchants and traders may be carried oti without stop or 
. ” . interruption; and the custom-house officers and farmers of revenue of the Scinde goverri- 

Copiesol treaties, ment are )0 be especially directed to see that they do not delay the said merchants, on 
pretence of awaiting for fresh orders from the government, or in the collection of the 
duties; and the said government is to promulgate a tariff;, or table of duties, leviable on 
each kind of goods, as the case may be. 

Article 6.—That whatever portions of former treaties entered into between the two 
states, which have not been altered and modified by the present one, remain firm and 
unaltered, as well as those stipulations now concluded, and by the blessibg of God no 
deviation from them shall ever happen. 

Article 7.—That the friendly intercourse between the two states shall lie kept up by 
the dispatch of vakeels, whenever the transaction of business or the increase of the 
relations of friendship may render it desirable. 

(Honourable Company’*) (Signed) W. C. BenTIHCK. 


MPf {V 

• f.llM '>/ 
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Ac. 


■ 


(Got. Gen.’s Seal.) 


SupplemeNtae to the Treaty with the Government of Hyderabad, in Scinde. 
The following article of engagement having been agreed on and settled on the 2S?d 
April 1832, between the Honourable East-India Company and his Highness MeerMoorad 
Ali Khan 'Fa 1 poor Behauder, ruler of Hyderabad, in Scinde, as supplement to the treaty 


S ower and authority vested in him by ,, k , . . 

lentinck, g.c.b. and g.c.h., Governor-general of the British possessions in India, this 
engagement has been given in writing at Shimla, this day, the 19th June 1832, both in 
English and Persian, in token of the perfect confirmation and acknowledgment of the 
obligations which it contains, in the manner following: 

Article 1.—It is inserted in the 5th article of the perpetual treaty, that the govern¬ 
ment of Hyderabad will furnish the British Government with a statement of duties, &c., 
and after that the officers of the British Government, who are versed in affairs of traffic, 
will examine the said statement. Should the statement seem to them to be fair and equi¬ 
table, and agreeable to custom, it will be brought into operation and will be confirmed ; 
but should it appear too high, his Highness MeerMoorad Ali Khan, on hearing from the 
British Government to this effect through Colonel Pottinger, will reduce the said duties.. 

Article 2._It is as clear as noonday that the punishment and suppression of the 

plunderers of Parkur, the Thull, 8tc. is not to be effected by any one government; and 
as this measure is incumbent on and becoming the states, as tending to secure the welfare 
and happiness of their respective subjects and countries, it is hereby stipulated, that on 
the commencement of the ensuing rainy season, and of which MeerMoorad Ali Khan 
shall give due notice, the British, Scinde, and Joudpoor Governments shall direct their 
joint and simultaneous efforts to the above object. M?' 

Article 3 _The governments of the Honourable East-India Company and of 

Kbyrpoor, namely, Meer Roostum, have provided, in a treaty concluded between the 
states, that whatever may be settled regarding the opening of the Indus at Hyderabad 
shall be binding on the said contracting power. It is therefore necessary that copies of 
the treaty should be sent by the British and Hyderabad Governments to Meer Roostum 
Khan, for his satisfaction and guidance. 

(Honourable Company’s) (Signed) W. C. BentxnCK. (Gov. Gen.’s Seal.) 
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M A—In* the following Index, Rep* p, refers to the page of the Ge 
following the names to the questions of the Evidence, and App* p* to the p* 
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ABON DHYABEE. See 1 Sheik Shakhbool.’V 

. 

Accredited Agents. See f Political Agents/ * Residents/ 

Acheon , King of Treaty of friendship and alliance between the East-India Comp 
the Kingdom of Acheen, concluded by the Honourable Sir Thomas Stamford 
Knight, and Captain John Monckton Coombs, agent to the Governor-general, in the 
name and on behalf of the Marquis of Hastings, Governor-general, on the one part, and 
his Highness Sfee Sultan Alla Iddien Jonbar Aulum Shaw, king of Acheen, for himself, 
his heirs ancl successors, on the other part; contracting for mutual peace ; British Govern¬ 
ment engages to use its influence to remove Syfful Aulum from Acheen, and preventing 
him impeding the establishment of the kingV authority ; the king to grant him an 
annuity in consideration of his retiring to Penang; free trade in all the ports granted 
the British Government; duties to be fixed; monopoly of the produce of the states not 
to be granted ; accredited agent, of the British?-Government to be received ; British ships 
to continue their commercial intercourse with the ports of Acheen and Tillamasawy, 
unless a temporary blockade established with the consent of the British Government; 
ships not to furnish warlike stores to the king's enemies under penalty of confiscation ; 
king to exclude subjects of every other European power, also Americans, from residence 
in his .dominions, and not to negotiate with any potentate without the consent of the 
British Government; not to permit the residence of any British subject to whom the resi¬ 
dent agent shall object; British Government to furnish stores as per list, and grant loan ^ 

App. p, 601-‘List of articles referred to in the above treaty to be furnished by the 

East-India Company to the king of Acheen, App, p. 602. 

Administration of Justice* See ‘ Courts of Justice/ f Justice, Administration oiJ 

Aecn Smjy. Manner in which the number of his followers, his fort, and haughty unruly 
disposition keeps the aiunil in awe, App. p. 492. 

Affghaun* Treaty, 1809, on an expected invasion of the French, Jones , App/ p, 184. 
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See ‘ Treaties.’ ‘ Subsidiary 
tes. See ‘ Protected States.’ ‘ Treaties.' 
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dies of the resident at the Court of Persia, Mill 21-'AH diplomatic 
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course with China, Cochin China, Siam, and Persia should emanate from the Grown, 
:iot from the delegated authority of the Governor-general of India, Grawfurd, App, 

m 32--‘piplomatic agents at Ava or Nepaul more likely to be a source of irritation 

than conciliation, Grawf urd , App, p. 33*-Expenses of the residency at Nepaul, Craw- 

furd, App. p. 33——-Expenses of the establishments for keeping up our trade and inter¬ 
course with the chiefs on the Persian and Arabian Gulfs; reductions which might, be 

advantageously effected, Grawfurd , App. p. 33--Checks upon the Diplomatic cfepart- 

ment. Duff, App. p, 147. 

See * CaubuL* 


. 


Ameer Khan. Efficient state of Ameer Khan’s train of horse artillery, Jones' App. 

mm 

litical connexion with the ameers of Scind originated in the appre- 
lof the French, Grawfurd , App. p. 33. 


jyp.. 
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p. -* • • 

Ameers of Scind. Political co 
hehsion of an invasion of 

America. See f Ava.’ 

Amherst Town. After the termination of the Burmese war a military post, was formed at 
Moalmine, and settlement formed, called, in compliment to the Governor-general., 
Amherst Town, at which such of the Burmese as dreaded the resentment of their govern¬ 
ment on account of their conduct during the war were offered an asylum, Jones, 
App. p. 166. 

Angria. See 6 Colabba.’ 

Annoic . Manner in which the individual placed in the charge of Annow was formerly in a 
very humble capacity, but raised to the station from female influence in the palace of 
Oude, App. p. 489. . %'.. : '^M f ■ < • : 

Anund Rao Guicowar. Articles of Convention between the Honourable Governor in 
Council at Bombay on behalf of the East-India Company, and Rowjee Appajee on behalf 
of Anund Rao Guicowar, for the security of the dominion and government of the Gui¬ 
cowar in Guzerat, App. p. 518'-Agreement concluded between the resident at Baroda 

and Anund Rao Guicowar, confirming agreements made by Rowjee Appajee with the 
Governor of Bombay, on behalf of the Guicowar, App. p. 519. < 

ti. See also f Guicowar.’ 

Arab Chiefs. Iso alteration has taken place in our subsisting engagements with Arab 
chiefs; piracy has been much repressed; consequent increase of the trade, 'Malcolm, 
App. p. 405——Stipulations treaties, that upon the performance of certain 

conditions, the contracting parties are to be admitted to the terms of the general treaty 
wiV*h the friendly Arabs, App. p. 605. 

Army. \From so large a portion of British troops being maintained by subsidiary princes, 
the Supreme Government have within the last three years been enabled to make great 



subsidiary territories, there would not be an obligation of statiomng^a specific ni 
troops therein ; opinion in such case, that a smaller aggregate force, adr 0 *^"'^ 
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under whuffi refused. Bay ley 326-State of the army in India.'; 'dange 

arise to the Government, from its present formation. Bay ley 356-:-Difficulty of getting 

recruits in the Company’s territory ; army now finds soldiers principally from the tcrri- 

...t.u ‘UU 


r of the Ki 


tances of regulating the 




e army with any tolerable regard ■ 
Necessity of a large military force in India; 
efficient protection of our widely extended 
constitution of the army from the want 

European officers, C/oi.c,. App. p. 23-Jealousy of the mili- 

•uiation of the Indian r tnt " n "* * Ua - 
them 1 from rank, Jane- 
1 which, from the extent . .. 

er of troops available for action. Walker, App. p. 328. 

How far the' strength and distribution of (he British Indian army baye been regulated 
by due attention to the changes,that have occurred in our political position and relations, 
and to their actiial. condition, with references to the forces belonging to native states on 
whose aid we could depend, or against whose hostility or insubordination we have to 
guard, M’Cvtloch, App, p. 14;" Hill, App. p. 17 ; Baillie, App. p. 27; Wilder, 
App. p. 30 ; Edmonstone, App. p. 47; Munro, App. p. 65; Pitman, App. p. 70;; 
Tad, 'App. p. 83; Malcolm, App. pi 104; Gardner, App. p. 116, as far as regards the 
Bombay army : Elphinstone, App. p. 121; Russell, App. p. 139; Ihiff, App. p. 147 
-Amount of military force required in each instance, whether by express stipulation, 
the ordinary effects of our obligations, or as a security against extraordinary risks, 

— j| • Wilderf App.. p; 28; 

75; Malcolm , App, 
132. 


mmm i ^,iipirrppphrpivp. hi .hippppi^^^piphpiprhphih 

MrCulloch, App. p. 10 ; Hill, App. p. 16 ; BaiUie, App. p. 24 ; 

Edmonslone, App. p. 43; Pitman, App. p. 67; Pod, App. p. 
p. 94 ; Gardner, App. p. 114 ; Russell, App. p. 

See also ‘Artillery.’ ‘ Ava.’ ‘ British Force.’ ‘Civil and Military.’ ‘Military 


ower. 


ar’s Horse,’ 


Arturs of 'Revenue. Manner in.-which Aumanee 'managers are invested with powers to 
make remissions, and in cases of balances for yejjirs, coupled with poverty, cancel the 
debt of Government, receiving* a bribe • arid iucase.8 of balances and ability to pay, receive 
the money, appropriate it to their own use, and enter it in the Government accounts 
remitted, App. p. 491. , 

Artillery. Sir Samuel Aucbmuty’s opinion, that at a distance the native artillery is a* 
well served as our own, Jones, App. p..-B73——In mortar practice they are greatly 

inferior to us, Jones, App. p. 274--Lord Hasting's’ opinion, that natives are as expert as 

ourselves in the use of a single piece of ordnance, Jones , App. p. 274——Advantages 

of the establishment of a corps of Golundauze, Jones , App. p. 274-Gallantry of the 

Goluhda&e during the Mahratta war, Jones , App. p. 275-—-Ordnance of native princes 

as well cast as our own> Jones, App. p. 275--Superiority of European artillery consists 

in the knowledge of the officers. Jones, App. p. 275-Sir T. Hislop’s notice of the 

gallant maimer in which native artillery was served at the battle of Maheidpore, Jones , 

App. p. 276. 

See also * Ameer Khan,’ 
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Assqrti, SeeAva.’" 

Auchmity, Sir $. His opinion as to the efficiency of the artillery corps of native princes of 
India, which he considers to be as well served as our own, Jones, App. p. 275. 

■ See also 
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annuls or farmers of the revenue m Chide obtain tne situa.*, 
AUM---BAI. fcton by bribery or, court favour; security given .by him.; his exactions to pay for tjds 
bribery; their methods of proceeding upon taking possession of theiroffice ; 6ngage- 
itiehts made With the cultivators for paying an exorbitant rput; their consequent ruin, 
App. p,487, 488-—-Statement of abuses practised by aunaiJs, App. p. 490~~^---Reform 

---.i rf»mnrlrtl]ino thr> nmnila anrl fllAir Ar»r\ 
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■ allowed by tile British Government to settle at Chittagong', Jones, App. p. 164*—— 
re of the treaties entered into with this power since 1795; war in 1823, Jones, 

P* 184 . > . . 1 ■' ' '• 


Treaty of peace with the king of Ava; claims upon, and fuf"”" : 
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of persons compelled to take part in the war; accredited agents with certain detainers 
reside at the court of each power; provision respecting debts occasioned by the war, 
British ships in the Burman ports to be on the same terms as Barman ships in the British 
ports; king of Siam to be included in the treaty* manner in which treaty to be ratified, 
App. p. 613——Additional article respecting the withdrawal „of the army upon certain 
payments being made, App. p. 615. 


See also f Ambassadors.’ * Burmese. 


B. 


1111 


Battik, Colonel J, (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Situations held by witness in India., 533 

--Justness and expediency of the subsidiary system, 535--Abandonment totally 

impossible, 585—-Date of first subsidiary treaty in Oude, 536——Progress q/, the 
system, 538—-^Assistance given by British forces to enforce the- payment of; revenue 

under this system, 547, 548, 549-How far the residents in native courts can interfere 

between the subjects and sovereign in cases of oppression, 558—580--Country now in 

a. worse state than formerly, 58*2--Ill effects of the vacillation of residents at different 

times, as to interfering between sovereign and the people, 588--Good government of 

Mysore under the Dewan system, 590——-Great amelioration of the condition of the 
people in districts ceded tq the British Government 593-—-Doubts as to the effect of 
subsidiary treaties on the people generally, 594-—'-Impossibility of abandoning them 
without subverting the Indian e mpire , 602. 

Baillie, Colonel. Answer to letter from Board of Control, relative 'ip\ tjhe 

extent of thp interference exercised' by the East-India Company, in the internal affairs 
of the protected states, App. p. 25——How far the strength and distribution of the 
British Indian army have been regulated by due attention to the changes that have 
occurred in our political position and relations to their actual condition. With references 
to the forces belonging to natives states on whose aid we could depend, or against whose 
hostility we had to guard, App. p. 27——-IIpw far the principles of justip and expe¬ 
diency have been adhered to by the East-India Company in their conquests in India, 
App. p. 26—^Good' intentions generally Of the Indian GoVerrirdent, in their proceedings 
with the natives, App, p. 2(3——-What acquisitions of territory have been made, and 
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Bankers. Connexion between bankers of Inc 
who always act as a body,, Malcolm .282* 


aim), however scattered. 


Henry Burney, with 


Bankok. Agreement between the ministers 
respect to English vessels trading to Bankok, 

Barlow, Sir George. See f G6vernor«ge^erakV 
BamwaU, Lieutenant-colonel. (Analysis of his Evklence^—Situations held bf wH ness, in 

India 145-Effect of the system of subsidiary treatment in the state of Baroda, 14b 

leneficial results of the system to the country, 149—Fall oft in revenue < 

a dep; 
the yii 

O*llovveel xo assisi: roe ■vxaveruiiNjiu 

be carried on with benefit to the people or ruler, unless princes be entirely controlled by 
the Government of India, 165—-No state in India, has derived more benefit from our 

interference than the Guicowar state, 16*-State after the prince became his own 

master, 167—Disposition of Mahrattn chiefs to be parsimonious, 169—*—Suspicion sub¬ 
jects, have always had of their princes, 173 ~—Arab Zemindars are generally security 
Tor (jroverrimeni engagements, 173-—Superior state of tht? territory added to the Com¬ 

pany over the native states of Guicowar, 178——Revenue : of the Ceded Provinces, 180 
!__F a lt in prices in alfagricultural produce since the war, 186-There is a consider¬ 

able decrease in revenue, and a fall of prices in produpe, 187* 

Baroda. Effect of the system of subsidiary treaties in Baroda, BamwaU 146——-Bene¬ 
ficial results to the country, BamwaU 149-'Fall oft’ in revenue owing to a depreciation 

in agricultural produce, BamwaU 151, 154-Safety of ryots from oppression from 


the vicinity of the British states, to which they can retire, Barmvallia/- 


•Subsidiary 

me vieiiuiv c»i me uutwu ,vy —--- L t> n i/m i . 

troops not allowed to aid the Government in oppressing ryots, BamwaU lbl—^ 
one of the richest cities in point of commercial and monied capital, of its extent, m 

India, Malcolm 275.-Nature of the interference of.the British resident at that court, 

Barnewall App. p> 60--Measures adopted, by witness while Governor of Bombay, 

Malcolm 130. 

See also ' Ammd Rao Guicowar.’ f Guicowar. 5 

Batavia. Would have been more expensive to this country than it is worth, MSI 3,3. 

Ray hat. See f Rana Juggut Sing.’ 

Boyley, William Butterworth , Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Evil effects of the subsi¬ 
diary system, ‘294-Offices held by witness, 295'-General causes of injurious tendency 

of the subsidiary system on the Allied States, 302-Advantages enjoyed by natives 

under British Government, 309--Rights of interference under , these treaties, 31o—-- 

Communication carried on between Government and residents, 317--Affairs settled in 

England generally; cases in which Company exercises its discretion, 348—-Nature ot 
the PuncSavet, 320--Cases under which British troops interfere with native powers ; 


'circuinstanc^ utider which refused, 326—Manner in which justice is administered gene¬ 
rally m those places with which we are connected by subsidiary treaties, 331-atnte 
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of the Nabob of Bengal, who has long ceased to possess any po wer or temtory in India, 
333-Resident at the Rajpoot, States, 336.-Wars into which the British Govern¬ 
ment has entered have been generally brought upon them, 341-Consequences to the 

country of India generally owing to the extension of British conquests, 3 L. P 

generally better off under the English Government than formerly, 34J Peaceable 




















ilation in the old provinces, 351- 
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-State of the army 
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rnse to the Government from its! present formation, 356——Difficulty of 
nits in the^Company’s territory ; army poi finds soldiers principally from 

es of the‘King- of Oude, 361-Opinion of witness on the scheme for doing 

th the Supreme Government, 363-There is a direct overland communication 

een Bombay and Bengal, 365. 


idasore. See ‘ Malm Chund.’ 
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Jenaick Rao. Stipend allotted to him and his descendants., 1803, by the East-India 
Company, Jones, App. p. 17L 

Benares . Was ceded to the Company in the year 177-5 ; Asoph ul . Dowlah. the Vizier of 

Oude, Jones, App. p. 1 p0«-Circumstances under yvhjjqh this territory was transferred 

to file East-India Company; amount of allowances to the reigning* family, JQnes f 

Appfp.170. '■ , ■' y. 


irnim 


; ' 1 , ■ ■ • . .> ,.... 

Bengal, Nabob of. State of the Nabob of. Bengal., who has long ceased to possess any 

power or territory in India, Bayley 333-Nature of the compensation to the Nabob 

of Bengal and his family by the East-India Government, Jones , App. p. 170. - 



of Bengal and his family by the East-India Government, Jones, App. p. 170. - 


Bentinek, Lord William. Minuto by, dated 30th July'1831, relative to the endeavours 
of the Supreme Government to induce the rulers of Oude to reform the administration 
thereof, App. p. 459. 

». T\ ^ .. . , , , ., ,, . . - „ _ 


erar. Definitive treaty concluded with the Rajah of Berar, 1826, restoring to him part 
of his property, Russell, App. p. 129. ° 

Bering [pore. See ^ Saul Aumaun Sing. 9 


Bent Jew Chobey . See ^Nawul Kishwur. 3 
Bherloop . See * Sansaroo Hokar.’ 



BhopauL See ‘ Naumdhur Khan/ 


v„ 


how Ram Chunder Bullar, Sunnud granted to Bhow Ram Chunder Bullar, reciting his 
obedience and surrender of the fort of Mulhargarh; and the delivering in an ikarnameh 


it? lempor 

Obligation of allegiance and fidelity to the British Government, entered into and sub- 
fiCHbed by Bhow Ram Chunder Bull ah before the agent of the Governor-general in 
Bundleeund and Saugur, engaging to be obedient ; to hold no intercourse with marauders : 
to give notice rif irittafiinn • tn yTftfrrr ^on'ufrta ^ f* Cl.... uiiJA n_ 


Stl 


. ( •• vr_-~ — y x-- «?»•jt^*^-*^* 2 *die jc 

up fug 1 tive British subjects ; not to harbour thieves-; zemindars of villages to be respon- 
sible for stolen property of travellers ; murderers and criminals to be given up, App. 
p. 6QQ, ° r rx 




Bhurtjoo Chobey, Widow of. Draft of a sunnud to the widow of Bhurtjoo Chobey, 
reciting the joint interest of the widow and Chobey Nawal Kishore in certain lands, aiid 
their agreement to hold their shares under a joint sunnud; and reciting differences be- 
tween them, and that the widow had solicited to be put in possession of her own share ; 
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Bijawur, engaging not to unite with t 
(Yom exciting sedition or disturbance in i 
subjects of the British Government taki 
robbers ; inhabitants of villages to be res_ 
up murderers and criminals taking refuge, in 1 his te 
rebel chiefs; not to engage in quarrels with t 
to guard passes of the ghauts against marauders ; 
inv<|^ioiL; to find guides and supplies for British troops ase 
quarrel with rajahs'-anet’-' ’chiefs, respecting villages, but to reft 

them to the British Government, App. p. ,053--Translation of a 

\Rajab' But. tun- Sing, the rajah of Bijawur, granting him possessic 
in-consideration,of his obedience and delivering in the above ikarnatr 
Names of the villages reform! to in the above sunniid, App. p. 55C 

Bughmt. See ‘ Kurrum Sing. 1 

Board of CantroL Establishment of the Board of Control has operated both as a check, 

and. When wanted, as a support to tnie Directors, Russell, App. p. 140-Influence 

acquired by the Minister of the Crown-in the? superintendence of the Indiaq Government 

through the medium of the Board, Russell , App. p. 140--Present system of direC ! ~* 

and control ate as gib od as any that could be devised for India, Duff , App. p. 148, 

See also f Governor-General’ 

Bombay. Peculiar advantages of this settlement to the British power in India, j 
, p. 359, t , 

See also c Docks.’ l * Flax.’ f Ship* building/ / Timber.’ 

Boojye. See/ Mauiibhund.’ ‘ ROoder Paul/; 

Booudee, .Rajah of. Treaty between the Honourable English East-India Company- and 
the M.aha Rap Rajah. Bjshe.n Sing Behauder, rajah of BoPndee, concluded by Captain 
James Tod on the part of the Company, in virtue of full powers from the Marquis of 
Hastings, K. G., Governor-general, &c., and by Bohara Tolaram on the part of the 


restrain relations 
iver up absconding 
3; not to harbour 



anted to the 
;aip villages 
p. p 555 
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suon 


rajah, i 
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virtue of full powers from the said rajah; stipulation, mutual friendship; British 
Government takes under its protection the dominions of the rajah; rajah acknowledges 
the supremacy of, and will co-operate, with, the British Government; not to commit 
aggression not to enfor into negotiations without the consent of the British Government; 
disputes to be submitted to the avvard of the British Government ; rajah to be absolute 
ruler in his dominions, alid British jurisdiction not to be introduced therein,; remission of 
a certain tribute by the British Government, also certain lands, according to schedule; 
rajah to pay a certain tribute according to schedule; to furnish troops, according to 

requisition, App. p. 596--Schedule of lands relinquished by the British Government to 

Rao Rajaln Bishen Si% Belmnder, according to above treaty, App. p. 597——Schedule 
of amount of net revenue and tribute from lands held by Maha Rajah Seindia, to be paid 
henceforth to the British Government according to the above treaty, App p. 597. 
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ates under the protection of the 
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; ^i ^Z , Boondela States. ' ( Native, 

tits with these chiefs Jones, Af 
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Bovahs, are a; numerous and united commercial class, Malcolm 282 

daries ; Stipulations in the treaty with the kin# of Ava as to the se 
es regakliug boundaries., App. p. 613,614. ’ ' 
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«•/« Force ., -Provision contained in subsidiary treaties, by which the Allied State agrees 
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alliances!, this practice has been generally adopted. Rep. p, 106, 

Subsidiary Force/ 

Europeans.* : 

British Ships-. See; Ava.* ' Ships.’ 

British Subjects. Stipulat ion in subsidiary treaties that British subjects-to whom the • fieri* 
dent shall object shall not be permitted to reside in the territories of the subsidiary power, 

App, p„ 600, 602--—Also to deliver up absconding British subjects taking refuge, and to 
co-operate with officers s$nt for their apprehension, App, p. GOO. 

B ugu t Sing. His power of defying the aumil unless backed by his troops, from his haying 






nearly 2,000 or 3,000 sepoys ready for action, with seven or eight guns, and a 
with a deep ditch, App. p. 492. 

Bulso See 4 Thokur Jugrak/ 

Bundlecund. See * Bhow Ram Chtmder Bullar. 


fort 


* Boondela Chiefs/ if ■; 

Burmese: Conduct of this power, 1823, on the commencement of the government of Lord 
Amherst, Jams, App. p. 165——War declared, 1824; plan of the operations; success 
of the campaigns; terms of peace; territory acquired by this warj > Jones, App, p. 165, 
166; See also ‘ Ava/ 


Burmese Frontier, Native states under the protection of the British Government, but 
without subsidiary treaties, Mill 12. 


Burmese B ar. Stipulation in the treaty with the king of Ava for the payment of a certain 
sum, as part, indemnification for the expenses of the .war, App. p. 613. 


Bur owl ee . See ' Ram Sing/ 


Bussahir . See c Mehendra Singh Teeka/ 


c. 



Cadets . Ages at which they can be sent to India, Russell, App, p, l41-»-No class in the 

kingdom receives a better education than that from which cadets are drawn, Russell , 
■App. p. 141, ' . : ; ': '• :•. - ;;K' j • 


Calcutta College encourages those habits of early extravagance and debt which are the be¬ 
setting sins of India, Russell, App. p. .142, 

Ctilinger , Kiiledafr of.' See r Dareacf Singly, ' - v ; ‘- •* • -■*»> 






Caste . Predilection for caste as strong 
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CEDED PROVINCES. 
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, ^ V ‘ssive improvement of the C 
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Superior state of the terrjtdry ceded tc 

war, Bcttuvlall 178. 

See also ‘ G-uzerat/ f Rampoor/ 


Central India* Treaties guaranteeing protection and defence entered into with the chieis 
of Bundlecund, Central India, and Rajpootana,. Iff Culloch, App. p. p 


Ceylon. See/Dutch Settlements/ 

Chaplin , William> Esq. ( Analysis of his Evidence.)—Situations held by witness.; 303-——Im¬ 
provement of the state of the inhabitants of the Deccan, after they were under the charge 

of the British, 508-In the first instance, *no courts of law were introduced ; judicial 

affairs, were conducted by collectors; since that courts have been introduced, oi4™*~- 
Objections which have been principally urged against subsidiary system, 51$-#—While 
the upper orders were generally averse to the change of government, the lower preferred 

it on account of their increased security, 519, 5*20---Feeling of the upper; classes 

toward the British Government, 522-Consequence of the partition of property, 

526, 


Charter. Difficulty of making - equitable arrangement on the close of the present charter 

of the East-Iudia Company, Duff, App. p. 148--Difficulty of affording such equitable 

compensation as may not occasion a stop or derangement in the machine of government. 
Duff, App. p. 148, ; 

Checks. See ' Residents.’ > 

Chiefs of India. Statement explanatory of the nature of the relations subsisting between 
the British Government and the several states and chiefs of India, Jones, App. p. 169. 

Child, Governor. Cause of his war with the Mogul empire, and disastrous consequence 
thereof, which stopped the desire of conquest for a considerable period, and caused Euro¬ 
pean possessions to be only subservient to the purposes of commerce. Walker, App. 


p. 324. 


China. State of the Company’s relations, both political and commercial, with the empire 









t)f Chiba, been considered in a forme 
CttO—CIV. tiou respecting- the monopoly of the Chin 

Sbfe also f Ambassadors.’ 
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—* — — bey Chittersaui, reciting th 
mption of the fortress of Calinger by 
abstain' from: friendly'intercourse with rebel i 
chiefs obedient to the British Government 
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breach of a former ikaruameh and the rv.,tfpiption of a fortress by the British Govern¬ 
ment, ahd entering into engagements relative to rebel chiefs; disputes With obedient 
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grant ing him possession of certain villages, in consideration of his obe 
iiig in the above ikarnameh ; list of the villages referred*to therein, 

Christianity. Doubts whether natives of India can ever be converted, Russell , App. p. 138 
~-Conversion will be preceded by an advance in knowledge and power, wholly incom¬ 

patible with their submission to our sway, Russell , App, p. 138* 

Clmkary, Rajah of. Translation of a suniiud granted to the Rajah Bajee Behauder, nya 


of Chukary. granting him possession of certain villages in cbnsideratiipii.of' his obedience, 
and his haying delivered in an ikarnameh, App, p. 553,. 

VhmderSeek.hur Opcideea. See r Nepaul, Rajah old 

CMl Establishments. How far the civil Establishment of the several presidencies and 
agencies have been regulated, so as to secure efficiency- and economy, M'Guile ch* App. 
p* H ; Hill, App. p, 17;; Baillie , App. p. .27; Wilder, App* p. 30 ; Munrp,. .-App. 
p.65 liman, App- p. 71; Tod, A-pp. p. §6; Malcolm , A ; pp* -p«.10$£ 

■ App. p. 116, - ,, ; ..,' -: : ' ; 'll.;:- 

Cml Offices. Committee appointed, 1828, for the purpose of inquiring into the state of 
those, establishments., M'Cultoch, App. p. 14 | h 


ia Company in the 
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protected states, that is to say, states which are entitled tc 
not stand to us in the relation, of subsidiary allies, Jc—~ 

Civil and Military Offices. Evil effects of the exclus_ 

. App, p. 143—-—No native in a civil office can sit do 
Russell , App. p. I43i—-In the army no native can 
above being commanded by an English serjeant, Russe 
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surrections 
improvement 

residence, Mimro27i —Nature of the 
Cochin, 3809, with the Mast-India Con . 

' - ,h of Cochin; subsidy paid by him tows 


nterference of the 
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lercial nature, 
unro 244—249 
set were the only 
> 253——Insur- 
supported by the British 
j of the people, now hope- 
•e and'commerce during’ witness's 
eaty concluded with the rajah of 
“Ciilloch, App. p. 8——Condition of 
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> p. 127---Outrage com 
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the life of General Macaulay, Jones f App. p. 158 

‘•’ia Company with this power, from the earliest treaty to the present time, Jones, 


WHS- 


„ ,•• 


its, 


„ the expense of troops, 
esidcnt, 1808, in attempting 
re of the alliances of the East- 

India Company with this power, from the earlie 

A S 0 F l!,i' Ambassadors ’ • ' * 

Colabha. First, treaty concluded with the chief was 1822 ; nature of 
Jones, App, p 4 178. ■ , 

Colapore. In 1812, engagements were first contracted between the East-1 
and this prince, Jones, App. p. 178. ; 

Colapore, Rajah of. , Articles of agreement concluded between 
Mahavaj Kunaveer, the rajah of Colapore, and the British Cover: 
vidus treaty, and certain misunderstandings since ; such parts of for; 

, by the present are to remain in force * rajah to reduce his army tc 
nvent, and not raise a force likely to endanger the public tranqnilli r 
Government; rajah to attend to the advice of the British Government 
of-the rajah not diminished as a sovereign prince; rajah not to molest ct 
named; certain districts ceded to the rajah ; rajah recognizes an award ol 
Government; not to grant an asylum to rebels or enemies ; robbers and criminals to be 
given up ; rights of certain persons nanaed to certain lands; remuneration to he given 
for certain rights invaded, App. p. 612 ——Articles of agreement, or preliminary treaty, 
concluded between the rajah and the British Government, reciting breach of the above 
treaty, particularly as to the strength of the army ; limitation thereof ; certain territories 
taken possession of by the British (Vbm breach of faith; guarantee of the British pro¬ 
tection, extending to the descendants of certain parties; villages taken possession of by 
the rajah to be restored to the light heir ; certain place frequented by robbers given up 
to the British y British garrisons to be admitted into the rajah's territories, who is to bear 
' for cer t a iii aggressions ; rajah to be 

,,.v ^ " . 



liminary treaty, App. p-631. 

Collection of the Revenuet Inefficiency of the lot 


. v , 

of the kin# of Oudfej to collect the revenue thereof, from the disordered state of the 
country, App. p. 460. "'/■ 
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effects of the 
ations;, which, have been r 
p. 16 , Bqiltif ,,, A jip. p. 26; Wild 
App. p> 65 ; P-Uman, App. p. 70 ; Tod, 

App. p. 115 ; Russell, App. p. 137; App. p. 

quests of the British powers in India,, Clos'd, App. p, 
acquired in India since 1813 ; viz. name of each state, date of'tre 
ticulars of tribute., acquired territories, population and surface of square miles, M*Gul - 
lock , App. p. 5, : i"?: „■ V'! 

in Y V, I 
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(Jo&mbs, Captain. Sec ‘ Acheeu, King of.’.' 

Cornwallis , Lord. Manner in which he was led into wars on his arrival in India, Russell ft. 
Court of Directors. See f Directors, Court of.* 

Courts of Justice. From the disorder of the district of Oude, courts of justice and 

SMiiiStJl 



police would be almost nugatory, App. p. 492. 


See also f Justice, Administration of/ 
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ie.)—■ Situations held by witness in India, 53! 
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'line. Capital of Oude and its environs are the scenes of nightly robberies and anurders, 

ith thieves that no person can pass without pr6^ 

;h crime is promoted by the. extortions of the uumils 
ig the cultivators obtaining an honest subsistence, 
and forcing them to join predatory tribes, App. p. 488. ' . 

Criminals. Stipulation in subsidiary treaties for the delivery up of criminals taking refuge 
in allied territories. App* p 600. • * * 


Gucheery.h and Nago'de . Translation of an ikarnameh, or obligation of allegiance,... pre- 
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seated by Laul Shew, rajah of Cucheerah and Nagode, engaging not to protectfharaiiders, 
not enter into disputes %yitl\ the servants of the British Government; to guardjthe passes 
up the ghauts ; to prevent marauders entering the British, territories ; to gave, timely 
notice of any meditated invasion- with other engagements of obedience' and allegiance 
to the British Government, App. p. 521——Translation of a sun.nud to. Laut Shew. Rajah 
Sing, granting him possession of certain villages/.in consideration of his obedience and 

delivering in the above ikarnameh, App. p. 522*~-List of the villages mentioned! in thd 

above suhnud, App. p, 523. : ,• . > ^ J. 

Currency. Plan in progress for equalizing the currency of India; injurious consequences to 
the shroffs, or money-lenders, Malcolm 28J. 

Quick Nature and extent, of this province; administratidn of justice, Malcolm 289, 291 
—’Since the subsidiary alliance, this province in a comparative state of tranquillity, 
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Cutch, Rao of. Treaty with the Rao of Catch - 
of the 16th January 1816, confirming former trea 
rupees, being the amount charged for military ex 
lacs of corries, agreed by the said treaty to be pai 
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supplemental to that 
ine a certain sum in 
renouncing annually two 

, App. p. 585. 
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Danish Settlements in India. Serampore, hear Calcutta, Bclasore, s 
to the Danes, Mill 26. : : 

Dareao Sing. Translation of the ikarnameh of the Chobey Dareao 
Calinger, reciting the breach of a former ikarnameh, and resrnnp 
the Government, and engaging not to hold friendly intercourse wi 

^ enter into disputes with chiefs obedient to the Goveri 
ghauts against marauders; to give timely notice of any 
guides and supplies for British troops ascending the gL~“‘“, .... 
villages of his jaghire, and not elsewhere without permission of the British 
to have no intercourse with marauders ; to deliver up absconding subjects 
Government; not to harbour thieves ; to deliver up murderers and crimina 
engagements of obedience, A ’ ,v> ri r '^ ;> ——Trbrishi.tirin ot a siinnud sraiil 
Dareao, Sing, granting 
and having delivered k 
App. p. 563. 

Debt. See ‘ Guicowar.’ 

Deccan. System of government adopted on acquiring the Deccan; alteratior 
has since been deemed advisable to make, Carnac 50(1——Present state of tl 
from the depression of agricultural produce, Carnac. 502-Improvement ef t 

. the inhabitants of the Deccan after they were under the charge of the British, ( 

_—Maimer in which judicial affairs were formerly conducted ; courts have 

duced, Chaplin 514. 

See also ‘ Natives.’ 1, 

Delhi. Happy condition of the people of Delhi; better off than subjects of neighbouring 

states. Wilder 471-Came under British protection, 1803; stipends allotted to the 

family then reigning, Jones , App. p. 171. 

Dependent States. See f Loans.’ 

Dewan. Different results of managing districts through a dewan, McCulloch 7 -Nature 

of government m India by dewan. Mill 40--Opinion on the interference of the choice 

of dewan or minister of native princes; cases in which this power has been exercised, 
Jones y App. p. 260. 

Dewanny* The dewaimyor collection of the revenue of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, granted 
to the JSast-India Company by the Mogul Shah Allum in 1765, Jones, App. p. 149* 
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p. 148——.Extracts from 


in Council,at-Bengal, relative to the political transactions- wi 
pore, K.atty'var, Hytlrabad, Cufch, JVlysore, Travaucore/ Ap 

•See als;6 ‘ Governor-general.’ , s ! ” ‘ 
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Stipulation in subsidiary treaties to refer disputes to t^iifc deeiiiob of the British 
Government, App. p. 600.' 

Capacity of the Docks at Bombay, which are capable of containing ships of any 
force, Jones 346. 

Dooqb . Valuable tract of territory in the, Dboab,' situated; between the rivers Jumna and 
Ganges; acquired from Scindia, by, the treaty of Sevijo A-iy engaum,. App* p. ISC 

Doorarnrpcjre. See ‘ Laut Aumaun Sing.*' 

DovhU Governments . Evil effects of double governments and convicting' authorities and 

(eUcsley thereon, App. p. 463; ' 
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opinions of Sir Thomas Mun.ro and Lord Wellesley thereon, 

See also ‘ Subsidiary System.’ , , ^ ,vb < ' • * 

Du hey* Sheikh of. Translation of the prelinnuav'y treatywith the Sheikh of Du bey, stipu¬ 
lating for the surrender of certain guns and vessels ; Indian prisoners to be delivered up ; 
troops not to enter the town to lay it waste ; and, as a mark of consideratioix'-towards 
•his.,highness the Imauii Sahib bin Sultan, the fort and towers are not to be demolished. 
After execution of engagements, Mahbmed.bin I^aya bin Zaal to be admitted to the 
same terms of peace as the remainder of the friendly Arabs; cessation : of hostilitfea, 
he hcMt-it of said MaHomled are not to fro to sea. Add. d. 604. 


except that the boats of said Mahomed are not to go to sea, App, p. 604,, 

f ,,, \ . i ■'• • C/'l . .. 

Duff, Capt. J. G. What acquisitions of territory have been made, and •what' ••material 
change or enlargement of our political relations has been effected since 1813, App. p. 
145—Actual condition of the relation of the Indian Government with the several slates 
under its control, App. p. 145——Character and extent of the interference exercised by 
the East-Irldia Gonfpany in the internal affairs of the protected states, App p. 146—’— 
Duties of residents add political agents, App. p. 146*-——-Financial effects of the conquests 
and of the changes or enlargements of our political relations, which have been made since 
1838, App..p. 146——How far the strength and distribution of the British Indian army 
have been regulated by due attention to the changes that have occurred in ei.u\politkal 
position and relations, and to their actual condition,. with references to the forces belong¬ 
ing to native states on whose aid we could depend, or against whose host ility or insubor¬ 
dination we have tp guard, App. p. 1.47”~How far the civil establishments;of the 
several residencies and agencies have been regulated so asTo secure efficiency and economy; 
App. p. 147”—How far.i^icfents and agents Have been-subject to the necessary cheeks, 
App. p, 147——How far the existing system of Iudiaii government or home direction and 
control has been successful or calculated to succeed in maintaining the requisite vigour, 
constancy* promptitude, and unity of purpose in the Several gradations of government 
direction, control, or influence,-and if any, what thdnge is necessary or advisable in the 
constitution of the Home or Indian Government, App. p. 148. 

Dutch Motives which led them to venture into the Indian Seas; their first, object was to 
acquire fortified settlements ; their progress was marked by every kind of secret and 
open violence against those who attempted to share their advantages ; their feelings 
and proceedings against the Portuguese; manner in which these nations obtained their 
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material change of our political relations 1 
cqijKhtion of the re“ 
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lation, &x\ or as security against extraordinary 
the conquests, and of the changes and enlarge] 
been made since 1813, App. p. 46. 

Education^ dbje&ions to the colleges of Haile, v 

-Disadvantages of Haileybury, Russell, App, p. 142——Mischiefs of the colie 

Calcutta, Russell , App. p. 142--System of education which would be best suited to 

those sent to India, Russell, App. p. 142. 

Elfihiftstone, Hon. Mduntstuart Extract from a Minute of the Honourable Mauntsfcuaft 
Elphinstoiie, late governor of Bombay, dated 3d May 1820, respecting the affairs of the 

Guieowar, App. p. 392--Substance of a letter from the Honourable Mojuntstuart 

Elphinstonc, Governor of Bombay, to his highness Syajee Row Guieowar, dated 3d April 

1820, App. p. 3:)S--Answer to circular from Board of Control, relative to character and 

extent of the interference exercised by the East-India Company in the internal affairs of 

the protected states, App. p. 117.-Strength and distribution of the Indian army, how 

tar they have been regulated by due attention to our political position with other states, 
with reference to the forces belonging to native states on whose aid we depend, and those 

against whom we have to guard, App. p. 121--How far the principles of justice and 

expediency have been adhered to by the East-India Company in their conquests in India, 
’ App. p. 120——Good intentions generally of the Indian government in their proceedings 
with the natives, App. p. 120-——Acquisitions of territory which have been made, and 
tfhat. .material enlargement of our political relations has been effected since 1813, App. 

p. 117- 


Sec also ' Natives of India.’ 


vi. 4 O 










TO REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Enemies, observations showing the power and extent of the enemies the British Govern¬ 
ment have to fear, who look with jealousy on the extent of its possessions in India, 

Walker, App. p. 327, 360-Provision contained in subsidiary'treaties for protection 

of the British Government against all enemies foreign or domestic, Rep. p. 105; App. 
p, 600. ' ; ' -ih ■ 5 : 

England, Motives by which British merchants were actuated upon their' fitat trading to 
India; habits of piracy in the Indian Seas rendered arraitig the vessels necessary. Walker , 
App, p. 322. 

Envoys, Special. Manner in which the intercourse between the Company and the states of 
.Nepaul and Ava might be kept vip by occasional special envoys, instead of residents at 
the respective courts, which would relieve the Company from considerable annual expense. 
Rep. p. 104. 

Etawdh, See ‘ Bow Ram Chancier Buller.* 



enterprise, and science of Europeans, Malcolm, App. p. 103-Behaviour of Indian states 

towards mercantile adventurers from all European nations was uniformly 'friendly and en¬ 
couraging •; policy which actuated the reception of Europeans with manifestations of joy; 
causes which led to the interruption of this harmony. Walker , App. p. 322. 

European States. See * Ava, King of.’ 

Expenditure of India, Observations showing the evils of the revenue of India being insuffi¬ 
cient to meet its expenses, and upon the consequent necessity of redtudng the expenditure, 
Walker, App.p. 337, 338. 


m 


Fanning System The desolate and deserted state of one of the finest portions of Oide, 
and in fact of India, in respect of fertility of soil and goodness of climate, affords a me¬ 
lancholy proof of the oppression occasioned by the farming system , App. p, 461, 

See also e Aumils,* 

Female Influence. Manner in which female influence in Oude causes the distribution of 
high and lucrative offices among persons in the lowest grades of society, App. p. 487, 489. 

Ferruchafyad. Ceded to the East-India Company, 1802; stipend settled on the nabob ; 
payments to relations and dependents) Jones, App. p, 171. 

Fines upon Succession. Opinions of Sir J, Malcolm on the Nuserana; familiarity of natives 
with this form; its popularity with landholders, on account of the certainty it gave to 
succession to property , Malcolm 9 App. p. 409~——Objections of the Supreme Government 
to its adoption, Malcolm , App. p. 409——Sums which the Bombay treasury would have 
received if this? law had exiah^>...Afo/coZw-, App. p„ 409——Right of particular jaghiredars 
•to have their claims admitted; state of their lands owing to uncertainty of succession, 
Malcolm,, App. p. 410--‘Grounds on which the Government are not obliged to acknow¬ 

ledge the rights of jaghiredars to fines upon succession, Malcolm , App. p. 410. 

Flax. Of a good quality is the produce of our territories in India, Walker , App. p. 346. 

Foreign Powers • Provision contained in subsidiary treaties by which the prince agrees to 
abandon all political intercourse with other powers, except through the medium of the 
British Government, and binds himself to refer to the latter all disputes that may even¬ 
tually arise with other powers. Rep. p, 105; App. p. 600——Further provision that they 
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:h the agents of the Company early began their appli- 
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■eniments in India for leave to fortify..their factories, and in 


1 no difficulty was experienced. Walker, App. p. 322. 

France. The French began to establish themselves on the coast of Coromandel towards 

the end of the seventeeatli centnry/.« «/!A-w, App. p.324--Danger we have to fear 

<• ««- ~ ^ “t* — —UwW fof power in India, 


from France, who will eventually exert her utmost to gain .posses 

Walken App. p. 328, 339,; App. p. 36QJ 

■ Free Trade. Stipulation in subsidiary treaties for free trade with the ports of the sub¬ 
sidiary power, App. p. 60L 

Frontier. Northern Frontier of the British possessions in India, Mill 1(>—Frontier of 
India, ease of its defence, Mill 35. 

French Possession# in India, Pondicherry, Mah6, and some other places. Mill 25. 

Futteh Sing . Translation of a suunud granted to Rajah Futteh Sing, of Nahan, conferring 
on him ami his heirs certain lands with their, rights and appurtenances ; certain forts taken 
possession of by the British Government, and certain other forts disjoined from, and 
others annexed to, the Raj of Sirmoor; those places not to be laid claim to bv the 
rajah; not to interfere in ’ the management of the Raj of Sirmoor without consulting 
British officer stationed there; to conform to stipulations and pay strict obedience to the 
British Government; to join with troops in case of war ; to make roads tw elve ieet broad 
throughput the territory ; in case of failure in above stipulations, or encroaching on the 
possessions of others, he will be dispossessed; to promote the welfare of ryots, extending 
cultivation, and distribute justice; look to security oi roads; not to exact from ryots 
more than their engagements; to make them happy and contented; ryots to consider the 
rajah as their rightful lord and obey him, App. p. 581. 
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Gardner, Hon. Edward, (Analysis of his Evidence.)— 1 Offices held by witness in India, 

408 _-Nature of the connection between Nepaui and the Indian Government, 413—— 

Inhabitants of Nepaui are Gbdrkahs, and are entirely and strictly Hindoos, 4^0- 

Though differing from the Newars, who are Bho odists, 424---.Nature of their govern¬ 

ment, 427—-—State of the peasantry, who can be bought and sold, $30“—They form 
an inconsiderable portion of the inhabitants, 436*——-Manner in which British territories 

are secured against the danger which formerly existed from the Nepaui state, 438*-- 

_^State of the Nepaulesc army and its discipline, 447 ——Education among the natives, 
45 [*-Administration of justice, 454- -Of public works, 455 -Of agriculture, 456 


nee 


..Commerce, 457--Of climate, 462-Character and extent of the inter 

exercised by the East-India Company in the internal affairs of the protected states, App. 

p. 114 .. 7 / , . . * ,7^ , ' . - 

Strength and distribution of the British Indian army ; how far tlfey have been regulated 
by political position, with reference to forces belonging to native states on whose aid we 
could depend, or against whose hostility we have to guard, App. jk 116-—-limy far the 
principles of justice and expediency have been adhered to by the East-lndia Company m 
their conquests in India, App. p. 116-Acquisitions of territory made, and what mate¬ 
rial change of our political relations has been effected since 1813, App. p. 114-Con¬ 

dition of the relation of the Indian Government with the several states under its control, 
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App. p. 114-Financial 

political relations since 

Ghauts . Stipulation cc 
passes of the ghauts against m 
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Goburdhur Sing. Translation o. 

As *6n of maintaining twenty bee 

zerana remitted ; to join wi ( 

uze. See ‘ Artillery.’ 

Laid. Translation of the ikarnameh 
certain lands by the British Government, aL 
and engaging not to hold friendly intercourse I CW i VU ie 
obedient to the British Government; to deliver up British su 
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Hill 


wujjuuo orng, i ransiauou or a sunnucl granted to.. JUewan. Gopciul ging, grantino- him 
possession of certain villages in consideration of his obedience; necessity for his ren'n 
dering the inhabitants contented and grateful by' his good government ; to afford no 
asylum to robbers ; inhabitants to acknowledge his title, and to offer bim no opposition, 

App. p f 561-Schedule of the villages composing Dewan Gbpaul Sire’s iadiire' 

App. p, 561. & J b # 

GoorkaL See f.NepauV , 

Government of India. How far the existing system of India government or home direction 
and control are calculated to succeed in maintaining the requisite vigour, consistency, 
promptitude, and unity of purpose, &c. has been successful; improvements of which the 
system may be susceptible, McCulloch, App. p t 14; Hill, App. p. 17 ; Baillie. Ann. 


r* p. Auy J'■?« raner; 

Russell, App. p. 140 ; Duff, App. p. 148—Actual condition of the relation of the 
Indian Government with the several states under its control, M < Cuttack, Adp. p. 5; Hill, 
App, p. 15; Baillie, App. p. 24; Wilder, App, p. 28; Edmonstone, App. p* 42 : Pit- 
nian, App, p. 6 7; Tod, App. p. 74; Malcolm, App. p. 92 ; Gardner, App. p. 114; 
Russell, App,: p. 130; Duff, App. p. 145——rGood intentions generally of the Indian 
Government in their proceedings with the natives, M f Cidloch, App. p. 13——How far 
have the principles of justice and expediency been adhered to, Hill, A pp. p, 16; Baillie, 
App. p„ 26; Wilder , App. p. 30 ; Munro, App. p. 65 ; Pitman , App. p, 70 ; Tod, 
App. p. 82 ; Malcolm, App. p. 104; Gardner, App. p. 116; Elphinstone, App. p. 120; 
Russell, App. p. 138. - 

Instructions from this country, both from the East-India House and British Govern¬ 
ment, have been unceasing to prevent aggrandizement by conquest. Mill 42, 57 ; Russell 
75 ^ -British Government should be nominally as well as really extended over these 
territories. Mill 43, 44, 49---The whole government anti revenue of India should be 


taken, and pensions allowed to the native princes as soon as such arrangement could be 
made. Mill 65——Our largest acquisitions in India have been made since the express 
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orders of the Legislature in 1784 against further extension of territory, Russell 75- 
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Opposition of every Government against aggrandizement of territory;, Jenkins 276—_. 

Useless to look for any means of maintaining our tooting in India but by the cultivation 
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and improvement, of our intrinsic strength, to exclusion of all reliance on our foreign 
relations for any tbing-.but-a : ’’graxluai,preparati<ui for the entire conquest of the continent, 

Jenkins' 276-r-Necessity for placing our qfaief reliance on our military force, Malcolm 

2$T~—-Principal daiiger to the Government to be apprehended from native troops, 
lft'A ' • 


Effect of the substitutioit of our Government for the jnisrute of the native princes on 
the prosperity of the Agricultural and coinmercu:] part of the population, Malcolm 278 
—-^Bad effect of the Systems introduced by Europeans instead of ,th.fc old governments, 
Mattolm 281-—-On account of the complete change in our situation within the last fifteen 

years; a reconstruction of our local rule is necessary,' ''Malcolm* 284--Inexpedient both 

in a financial and political point of view to continue the administration of India bv the 

multiplicity of European officers hitherto employed, Malcolm 285-Local checks on 

governors of 'provinces' no logger practicable, Malcolm- .285-——Salutary influence of the 
maxims of our Government upon the minds of -the natives, Malcolm 289——Opinion of 
witness.as to the;eligibility of establishing a local government for, Central India, Malcolm 

292--Opinion of witness on the scheme of doing away the Supreme Government, Bay ley 

303—-—dipper orders generally averse to the change of government; the lower prefer it on 
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Policy of this country to maintain the native states now existing ; every 
effort should be made to prevent t}*e whole of India becoming .'subject to pur direct rule, 

;,v- Malcolm ®I7~ -Effect of the states of India losing;their native governments-; dangers 

which would result from the extinction of the upper classes, Malcolm 277-Protection 

given by the British Government must -render it beneficial to a great proportion of the 
agricultural classes, Malcolm 280——Classes which may be excepted; nature of these 
' office's,. Malcolm 2ol ||n 


BitM Political object of importance to attach the superior classes to our government, and to 
use them as our chief instrument for the administration of our Eastern Empire, Malcolm 
281-——Commercial classes decidedly benefited by our rule, Malcolm 281--Slight tie 
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auy class have to file British Government, Malcolm 281——-Necessity of deference to the 


Higher classes in India in order to avoid frequent revolts, Malcolm 281-Opinions of 

witness as to the tvrannv of the native* nritieea tvhiffi left f 
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witness as to the tyranny of the native princes when left to themselves,with reference to 

the agricultural and commercial classes, Malcolm 282-People generally better off* 

under the British Government than formerly. Ba y ley 34 ^—Difficulty of controlling the 
exmvm* °fGhe respective governments, Hill, App, p. 17——Politics of no nation 
administered with greater regard to justice than that of India ,,MUli App. p, 16 —Sug- 
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gestioris for improvements in either fixing the Governors’ permanent residence at the 
Presidencies, or empowering the executive to proceed with regularity during their absence; 

Hilly App p. 18-Suggestions as to alterations proposed in the government of India, 

Malcolm, App. p, 105—107. 
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Governor-general. It appears desirable that the Governor-general should be relieved from 
the internal administration of Bengal, and left free to direct his mind to the political an(j 
general government of the whole empire, Munro* App. p. 66-Opinion of witness as 
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general government of the whole empire, Mnnro, App. p. 66- 
to the expediency of decreasing the power and interference o 
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account .of their increased security, Chaplin 51 ( J, 520—Feeling of the upper classes 

t.owardfdhe British Government, Chaplin 522-Beneficial results of admitting natives to 

participate in, Russell 140--Their introduction 'would be a work of difficulty and danger, 

Russell 141-Akber, who governed India well, used Hindoos,the natives of the country, 

Musseli 143- ^**m*2t 
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to the expediency of decreasing' tfie power and interference of the Governor-general in 
the local govenvments, and relieving him from many matters of detail, Elphinstone , App. 

p, 12J--Governors should have commissions from the King, as the commanders-in- 

chief Slave now ; good effects which would result from this arrangement, Elphinstone , 
App. p. 122. ' L 4. , -^ ’’t'ti" - , 

Sir George Barlow succeeded to the office of Governor-general in virtue of a pro¬ 
visional appointment, upon the death of Lord Cornwallis ; Court of Directors wished his 
continuance ; the Grenville Administration appointed Lord Lauderdale, whom the Court 
•refused to appoint, or to displace Sir George Barlow , who was removed by an exercise of 
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Agreement of the East-India.jCompa-tiy to furnish tins prince with tv 
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icowar of Guzerat, Malcolm 277—* 
•Treaties with that state, Canute 490. 


account- of treaties entered into between thern, McCulloch, App. p. 7-r- 
treaties entered into with the princes of that family, owing tp the staje 


!\eacl prince of that house, Elp/rinstone, App. p. 119--"Arrangement:* 

seen considerably modified since the original subsidiary treaty, 1 

S i 26—--Treaties with this state, Jones , App. p. 167--Conduct of £ y u 

s creditors, who were guaranteed by the British Government; consequent, seques 

of his provinces by Sir J. Malcolm, Jones , App, p. 167——Nature of our treatk - 

this ally, from 1773 to the present period, Jones , App. p. 174——-During^Lord Web 
leslev \s government, Jones , App. p. 209-Of interference by the Eas 


government, Jones, App. p. 209-Of interference by me KasWncua Company 

in the affairs of this state, having for its object the reformation of the civil and military 

administration of the country, Jones , App. p/296-Conduct of Colonel \\ alker in the 

reformation of the civil and military establishments, Jones , App. p. 296. 

Extract from a Minute of the Honourable Mounstuart Elphiwsfone, late Governor of 

Bombay, dated 3d of May 1820, respecting the affairs of the Gu ico war, App. p. 392-- 

Substance of a letter from the Honourable Mounstuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bom- 

bay, to his Highness Syajee Row Guicowar, dated 3d April 1820, App. p. 398-- 

Translation of a memorandum under the seal of his Highness Syajee Row Guicowar, 
App. p. 399--Means taken to insure the payment of debts due.from this state guaran¬ 

teed by the East-Iwdia Company; Extract of a Minute of Sir J. Malcolm, Governor of 
Bombay, 30th Nov. 1830, App. p. 400. 

See also Baroda/ / Guzerat.’ v 

Guides „ Stipulation in subsidiary treaties for the allied power to find guides for British 
troops ascending the ghauts, App. p. 554. 

Gurhwal , Rajah of. Copy of the simmitd granted .to the Rajah of Gurhwal, under the seal 
and signature of the Governor-general, granting to the rajah the whole of the territory 
of Gurhwal, with certain exceptions; rajah to make such settlement as best calculated to 
promote the happiness and welfare of the inhabitants ; to govern with justice ; to collect 
revenues and appropriate them to his own use ; to prohibit traffic in slaves; beegarahs, 
or supplies for troops, to be furnished on requisition ; facility to be aff orded British sub¬ 
jects trading; not to alienate or mortgage possesions without consent of the British Go- 


Vernment; while conditions observed, rajah and his posterity guaranteed possession, and 
7// \ : yL ^ pStell be defended against his enemies, App. p. 605. 

Guzerat States, Native stat es u nder tl 
subsidiary treaties, Mill 127 

- > .. ' . '(ifek ' . 


Guzerat States, Native states-under the protection of the British Government, but without 
«^bsi dia rv trek 


Guzerat In Guzerat, they are in as prosperous a state as when the cession was first made, 
Malcolm 278—-Advantages of this province, from its particular position, in. respect to 

other powers in India, App. p. 359--Wealth, both landed and commercial, very 

great, App. p. 359-—Necessity for increasing rather than diminishing the strength of 

the British in Guzerat, App, p. 361--Minute of the Governor-general in Council at 

Port William, dated 22d September 1810, on the subject of this province/ App. p. 363. 

Articles of Convention between the Honourable Jonathan Duncan, President and 
Governor in Council of Bombay, for and on behalf of the Honourable Last-India Com- 
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Gya Purshaud Chobetf . 

the Breach of a former ikartiameh and rest 
Government, and engaging’ to abstain fro 
eater into disputes with chiefs obedient t< 


Translation of.. 
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ed 

ig .agreements made 

of the <3uicowar, App. 


eh of Gya Purshaud Chobey, reciting 
the fortress of Calinger by the British 
y intercourse wifh rebel chiefs; not to 
tish Government; to guard the passes 
of the ghauts ; tq give notice of.invasionto furnish guides and supplies to British troops ; 
to reside in one of the villages of the jaghire ; not. to shelter marauders; to give up 
British subjects absconding; zemindar:; of villages to be responsible for robberies on 
travellers ; to give up murderers and criminals, and to do other acts of obedience, App. 
p. 570—:—^Translation of a sunnucl granted to Gya Purshaud Chobey, granting him pos- 
---and delivering in the above 


session of certain villages in consideration of obed: 
ikamameh ; list of the villages comprised therein, App 
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Maileybury. Objectionable nature 
ofihe disadvantages of both colle. 




his establishment, Russell, App, p. 142——-Partake* 

3 and schools, Russell, App* p. 142. 

’Mutism bin Ali. Translation of the preliminary treaty with Hassan bin Ali, stipulating 
for tile delivery up of certain vessels; Indian prisoners to be given up; Hassan bin Ali 
to be admitted to the terms of the general treaty with the friendly Arabs, App. p. 605. 

Hassm bin Rama , Translation of the preliminary treaty with Hassan bin Rama, stipulating 
for certain places remaining in the hands of the British Government; that certain vessels 
shall be surrendered to the British ; Indian prisoners to be given up ; after execution of 
those engagements Hassan bin Rama to be admitted to the terms of the general treaty 
with the friendly Arabs, App. p. 603. 

Hastings , Lord. His declaration of the political supremacy of the British after the close 
of the Mahratta and Pindarry wars, Jones , App. p. 163——His opinion of the efficiency 
of native artillery , which he considers as expert as our own in the use of a single piece of 
ordnance, ./oncvv, App. p. 274, 

See also r Acheen, King of Oude*‘ 

Hatrass, Prosperity of the native government at, Crawfurd , App. p. 37. 

Heber, Bishop. See 1 Bhurtpore.’ 

Hereditary Nobility . Sec f Jagheerdars/ f Sirdars.’ 

Hill Chiefs. System of defensive arrangements entered into with the Jj&H chiefs, 1814, ort 
the conclusion of the Nepaulese war, Jonas, App, p. 178. 

Hill , D. Esq. Answer to Circular from the Board of Control relative to how far the strength 
and distribution of the British Indian army has been regulated by due attention to the 
changes that have occurred in our political position and relations, and to their actual con¬ 
dition .with reference to the forces belonging to native states, on whose aid we could 
depend, or against whose hostility we have to guard* App. p. 17—■—Character and 
extent of the interference exercised by us in the internal affairs of the protected states, 

App. p. 16-How far tfee principles of justice and expediency have been adhered to by ’ 

the East-India Company in their conquests in India, App. p, 16--Good intentions 

of the Indian Government in their proceedings with the natives; How for the 
1 - 1! - 1 . i adhered to, App. p. 17*. 
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character of tameness and submission which have been indiscriminately 
ascnwu tu uie natives of Hindostan does not apply to them ; they are a martial race, 
devpted to arms and their peculiar institutions ; they have been found a constant and 
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Predilection for caste ns strong as ever'-with the Hindoos, Russell 119_ 

lid be readily received into the Mahoniedan religion, Itussell 139, 

lindostan. The char 
ascribed to the native 

devoted to arms and 0 , eui.su.ut anu 

formidable enemy; they may have made a formal submission, and consented to pay 
tribute, but have never, without the utmost impatience, suffered their internal aclminis 
tratioii to bo conducted by another. Walker, App, p. 330. 

Ihdcjp, Sir T> His opinion of native artillery y testimony of their bravery at the battle 
•° r ^ he ^ cl P or<3 ^ '^ere they served their guns till they were bayoneted, Jones, App, 

Hobart , Lord. See f Dutch '.Settlements;V , ■ ( , ; 

Holkar. Treaties concerning, Russell 132'; Malcolm '277——Beneficial' effects of tty* 
alliance of IVIulhar Row Holkar, Malcolm 277——Nature of our.: treaties; Jenkins* App. 
P* ——Resident fixed at his court, and a British force is stationed in Ins dominions to 

maintain the tranquillity of,the country, Jenkins, App. p. 127~—-Conduct of.this prince 
Ori the breaking out of the war with the Pindarries, lSl#, ^/ow^/App.*,-p. I6l~—I)e« 
struction of his army at the battle of Maheidpore, under the command of Sir J. Malcolm, 
Jones, App. p. 162-—-Interference by the East-India Company in the affairs of native 
.states, having for its object the reformation of the civil and imlitary 

that country, Jones, App. p. 300-Nature of the treaty concluded with Holkar in 

January 1818,. guaranteeing, in consideration of ceded territory, the internal tranquillity 

of his territories, M ( Culloch , App. p. 8--Treaty with him, by which he agreed to 

receive an accredited agent at his court, Russell 7 App. p, 129--Treaties with this 

prince, Jones , App* p, 238. 

Holkar , Mvlhar Rao, Nature of the engagements of the, East-India Company with this 
prince, 1818, Jones , App. p. 179. 

Horse Artillery. See * Ameer KhanJ 

Hostilities . ^ Provision contained in subsidiary treaties for mutual co-operation in the event 

of hostilities with other powers. Rep. p. 1Q5--Manner in which hostilities are continually 

kept up in the kingdom of Oud f e, between the king's troops and the scemindars ; hostilities 
carrying on in the immediate vicinity of the capital, App. p, 460. 

Hyderabad. Bad government oFlhiS territory .; discontent of its sovereigns ; dilapidation 
of its resources; Government incompetent to manage the territpry,,. Crawfurd, App. 
P k 34——Nature of the engagements concluded with the Njfcam in l8p(), : Mdmonstope, 
App. p. —Qonsequences of .these engagements in our cpnnexiun with his successor^ 

Erhnonstone, App. p. 48—--—Extracts from despatches from the Court of Directors to the 
Governor-general in Council at Bengal, relative to political transactions with Hydrabad 
: J • Appi- p. 384: v 4 * .. . 


yderabad , in Scin.de; Treaty with- the Government of Hyderabad in Sciiide, providing 
lor mutual friendship ; not to covet each other’s possessions ; use of the river and ro.acls 
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ions ;. passports t_ __ B .— 

:, not altered by the present, 
despatch of vakeels, A pp. 
„on of British Government; 
>s of treaty to be sent to Meer 
* ius, App. p. 635. 
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fl» treaty with tile Ku« of Am for the mdeinmficaUoi. ot 

. ._ . ..._ 

Independent States. Names of foreign independent states. Rep. p. 103 

India. State of the Indian Empire in 1813, as compared with its present extent. Tod, 


o ' Government of India.’ 
;. Survey of that river 
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ver under witness’s direction; perfect practicability 6f navigating 

”The' river to a considerable distance by steam, Malcolm , App. p. 101-Mission of 

Lieut. Burns up that river ; results expected from, as to a knowledge of the navigation ot 

that river, Malcolm, App. p. 405-Agreement in certain treaties for the use of the river 

for the merchants' of Hindustan, on certain conditions, App. p. W4- _ ; i; 

ij-- ; ||1 See also c Cutch.’ . 1 

Insurrection. Not much danger of insurrection while Indian governments are properly 
conducted, M‘CuUock, App. p. 12. 

See also ‘ Invasion.’ ’ 

Intelligence Department. Manner in which the Intelligence department of the kingdom of 
Oude is rendered nugatory, from its being rented out by the annul to a creature of his 
own ; consequent impossibility of the truth ever reaching the head ot the government, 

App. p. 489. ’ 

Invasion. Route by which every invader has entered India, from the time of Alexander 

down to that of Nadir Khan, Walker, App. p.328-.Stipulation m subsidiary treaties, 

that the subsidiary power shall give timely notice of any meditated invasion, App. 

p. 600. 
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Jaffheerdars. In the estimation of their countrymen are a hereditary nobility ; value to 
natives of association with them, Malcolm, App. p. 104—No change .has 


been made in 

natives ot association wun mem, mu «.«*/«, xn'F\ i>- XW~dra\ on/! a „«i„a 

our relations with the northern jagheerdars since first established (1818) and 3(stt d 
(1822), Malcolm, App. p. 404-Maintenance of the jagheerdars and sirdars m their 


to -ble us to raise tW rank and elation we 
desire those who distinguish themselves in the public service, Malcolm, App. p. 4-Mfe 
See also •• Nuzerana.’ ^ 

Jaut States. Native states under the protection of the British Government, but without 
subsidiary treaties. Mill 12. 

Java., captured from the Dutch under the administration of Lord Minto, Jones, App. p- • • • 
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witness 
nature and 

^ -pori the good govern- 

l they relate, 276--Opposition of every 

iry, 27fe-Great proportion of power has 

-Nature of our first connexion With India, 276 
tat.es subject to subsidiary treaties, 276“-——Natural 
such alliances as subsidiary treaties is to lessen the energy and self-dependence 
of the native state, 276, , , 

General benefit of direct interference and control over the subsidiary states, 276 — 
Effect of the subsidiary system on the states of Central India, 276——Useless to look for 
any means of maintaining our footingin India, but by the cultivation and improvement of 
our intrinsic strength, to exclusion of all reliance on our foreign relations, for any thing 
but a graduai*preparati<Hi for the entire conquest of the continent,'276* 

(Second Examination.)—Justification of the Mahratta and Pindarry wars in India, 619. 

is, R*, Esq. Character and extent of interference exercised by the East-India Cbm- 
in the internal affairs of the protected states, App. p. 124—128. 


Johore , Sultan of. 


Treaty with the Sultan and Tumongong of Johore, stipulating for 
4 eace and friendship ; sovereignty and property of Singapore ceded to the East-India 
Company; pecuniary consideration given by the Company; Sultan's acknowledgment 
thereof ; Sultan and Tumongong to be treated with due honours when residing at or 
visiting Singapore; pecuniary consideration to be given the Sultan to leave Singapore 
and reside on his own estate; definition of the property ceded; Sultan while residing 
at Singapore to enter into no alliance, or maintain correspondence with any power, with¬ 
out the consent of the British Government ; in case of distress in their own territories, 
an asylum and protection to be afforded; mutual agreement of non-interference in bach 
other's affairs; means to be used mutually for the suppression of robbery and piracy 
within the Straits of Malacca and other places; free trade to be admitted in the 
Sultan's dominions, and British to trade to the ports of Johore on terms of the most 
favoured nation; retainers of the Sultan deserting from his service not to remain at 
Singapore ; retainers’ names to be registered; former conventions annulled, except as to 
any right previously given the East-India Company over the island of Singapore, 
App. p. 608. 

Jones, JS; Esq, Letter from B. S. Jones, Esq. to the Right Honourable Charles Grant, 

enclosing three documents, viz* a summary statement explanatory of the progress of the ter¬ 
ritorial dominion and political connexions of the British Government in India, 1765—1832; 
a statement, showing the nature of the relations at present subsisting with the several 
states and chiefs of India ; a review of the system of subsidiary alliance with reference 
to its subserviency to British interests, and to its operation on the character and condition 
of the native states in which it has been established, App. p. 149——Letter from R. S, 
Jones, Esq., to Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Walker, respecting the extent of the Indian 
possessions, App. p. 316. 

Jones , Sir IL See f Persia.’ 

Jooggvi Purshaud , Translation of an ikarnameh or obligation of allegiance by Dewan 
Jooggul Purshaud, engaging to have no intercourse with marauders, or, permit them to 
reside; not to enter into disputes with the servants of the British Government; to 
deliver up subjects of the British Government absconding, and to co-operate with British 
officers in finding absconders; not to permit thieves or robbers to reside, and if property 
stolen, zemipdar of the village to be answerable for it; to deliver up persons amenable to 

die British laws for murder, App. p. 531-Translation of a suhnud granted to I)ewan 

Jooggul Purshaud, granting him possession of certain villages, and also anqther village 
in lieu of one formerly belonging to him, but since transferred to another person, in con- 








forms of justice ; good 
i time it has declined, 
!-d the present sys- 
tbat praise is due to the 



Kajee Bukfdatovr Sing Tkappa.. Sec ‘ Nepaul, King of.’ 

Kattywar. . Nature and extent of this province; administration of justice, Malcolm 291 
•^—Extracts from despatches from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in 

Council at Bengal relative to political transactions at Kattywar, App. p. J8C"-.-Extract 

from a minute of Sir John Malcolm, governor of Bombay, dated :30th Nov. 1830, App. 

p. 403~ - Distribution of the countries of Ea.tty war and Mahee Counta among tributary 

princes and chiefs, Malcolm, App. p. 403. 

Kheirabad. Manner in whieh it abounds with turbulent and refractory zemindars, each hav¬ 
ing followers, and power to awe the aumil unless backed by his troops, App. p. 492. 

Khood-kAasL Mr. Boulderson’s description of the tenure of land by a khood-khast ryot, 
and the consequence of attempts to eject, Craw/urd, App. p. 38. 

Khyloor, See ' Malta Chund.’ 

Khyrpoor, Chief of. Treaty with Meer Roostum Khan, chief of Khyrpoor, engaging for 
friendship; not to covet possessions of the other ; use of the Indus and roads of Scinde 
granted to the British Government for the merchants of Hindoostan; statement of 
duties to be furnished, and traders not to suffer hinderance in transacting their business, 
App. p. 632. 

Kooar Purtaub Sing. Form of a sunnud to be granted to Kooar Purtaub Sing, under the 
seal and signature of the Governor-general in Council, reciting the possession of certain 
lands by the father of Kooar, and the unequal disposition of Ins property at his death, 
rendering all his sons independent of each other ; necessary interposition of the British 
Government, recognizing Kooar as the successor of his father, and confirming him in 
possession of his father's jaghire, on condition of liis making suitable provision for his 
brothers and sisters and their families, and reciting the delivery of an ikarijameh by 
KoOar, binding himself, among other things, to leave to his younger brothers the unmo¬ 
lested possession, during their life-time, of certain lands thereinafter particularized; 
certain lands specified in the schedule to the sunnud granted to Kooar Purtaub Siug and 
his heirs in perpetuity, rent-free, in possession of which they will not be molested so long 

vi. 4 P 2 






Koohhar 1, See- 

Kotak Flourifshi 

traveller, Crawfurd, App* p/38 
British Government, Jones, App. p 

the regent of Kotah; failure'of the negotiation, Jones, Ap 
See also * Maha Rao Qmed Sing.’ 

Kiirnmi Sing. Surimid to Rajah Kurrum Sing of Putteala, for pc* 
under the seal and signature of the Governor-general in Council, 
of the rajah with his troops, conferring certain pergunnahs on him anti 
with the saver duties and rights and appurtenances, in exchange for a 
British Government to protect and support the rajah in the possession of 
rajah to take possession under this sunnud, but not to encroach on land beyond 
of the pergunnahs enumerated; in case of war, rajah, on requisition, to furnish troops 
and beegarahs ; to do justice, and promote the welfare of the ryots; ryots to consider the 
rajah their rightful lord, to obey him, and pay their revenue punctually ; to promote 
cultivation, and be loyal and obedient, App. p. 583. 

Another sunnud to the Rajah Kurrum Sing for the thakoorae of Bughaut and Juggut- 
gurh, under the seal and signature of the Governor-general, reciting the co-operation of 
the rajah with his troops, conferring on him and his heirs for ever pertain pergunnahs with 
sayer duties, in exchange for a certain sum in rupees; British Government to protect and 
support the rajah in possession ;, rajah taking possession not to encroach on the posses¬ 
sions of another ; in case of war, troops to join British forces; mutual duties of the rajah 
and ryots, App. p. 584. 

Knrtoar . See f Roy Mungrae Dee.’ 

IK ■ 


Lahore , Object of the treaties between Runjeet Singh and the East-India Company, 
APCulloch, App. p, 8; Jones, App. p. 184. 

Land Revenue * Justifications of the alterations introduced by Colonel Mimiro into the land 
revenue system of Travancore, Jones , App. p. 292. 

Laid Atmaun $$ng* Translation of an ikarnameb or obligation of allegiance presented by 
Laul Aumaun Sing of Souhawul and Rygown, engaging not to protect marauder^ or hold 
intercourse with them ; to avoid disputes with the servants of the British Government; to 
refer disputes to the decision of the British Government, and to abide thereby ; to make 
no reprisals for past injuries Or seek redress by force ; to guard pas&es up the ghauts ; to 
prevent marauders from entering British territories ; to give notice of any meditated inva¬ 
sion; not to obstruct British troops ascending the ghauts, but to find guides and provi¬ 
sions; to deliver up British subjects absconding and taking refuge in his territories ; hot 
to give certain rebels shelter or protection, and to do other acts of allegiance to the 
British Government, App. p;42<>^-Tians]ation of a sunnud granted to Laul Aumaun 
Sing, granting him possession of certain villages in consideration of his obedience, and 
the delivering in the above ikarnameb, App. p. 528^—Statement of the villages in Tuppa 
Souhawul and Rygown, Talook, Doorgunpore, and Beringpore, referred to in the above 
sunnud, App. p.5‘29. . l-r.••,fjyh/'Jv.:> 0 . £V/-p 

Lanl SIwth.■■■ Translation of an ikarnameb -or -'obligation of allegiance presented by Laul 
Shew, Rajah of Cucheerah and Nagode, engaging not to connect himself with marauders or 
to afford them any asylum, and to abstain from all intercourse with them ; not to enter into 
disputes with theservants of the British Government; to guard the passes Up the ghauts ; 
to prevent marauders entering' the British territories to give timely notice of any metli- 
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iJent states, or rather unwilling contributions extorted 
tion of confidence which they occasion ^ ridicule by 


ms protection, u 
to of the finances <r 



^ occasion of a loan being 
jle the repayment of these loans. 


treaty with the nabob of, Russell 76——Has survived more vicissi- 
te with which the British Government Was ever connected in India, 


tj > General See ' Cochin/ 
n'y. See * Bhurtpore.' 

ulloch , William , Esq. ( Analysis of his Evidence,)—General character and nature of our 
tsddiary treaties in India, and of their effect upon the good government of the respective 
territories to which they relate, I--Evil consequences which have resulted, 3-Diffi¬ 

culty of retracing our steps, 3—t—Different results of managing districts through a dqwan, 
7~~—'lathe case of Mysore the plan succeeded ; in the Nizam's country the experiment 
has not succeeded so well, 7. 

Answer to Circular from Board of Control relative to character and extent of inter¬ 
ference exercised by the East-India Company in the internal affairs of the protected states; 
App. p. 11 ——How far the strength and distribution of the British Indian army have been 
regulated by due attention to the changes that have occurred: in our political position and 
relations, and to their actual condition, with references to the forces belonging to native 
states on whose aid wo could depend, or against whose hostility we have to guard, 
App, p, 14 ——How far the principles of justice and expediency: have been adhered to 
by the Easf-India Company in their conquests, in Inclia^, App. p. 13--Good inten¬ 

tions generally of the'Indian GoyermnW in 'their' proceedings with the natives, App. p. 14 

What acquisitions of territory have been m,ade, and what material change or enlarge¬ 
ment of our political relations has been effected since 1 813, App. p. 5-Actual 

conditipn of the relation of' the Indian Government with the several states under its 
control, App. p. 5~~—Amount of military force, required in each instance, whether 
by express stipulation, by the ordinary effects of our obligations, or as security against 
extraordinary risks, App. p. 10——Financial .effect^ of our conquests-^nd of changes or 
enlargements of our political relations which have been made since 1813, App. p. 12, 

Maddoek, Mr, Memorandum oa the affairs of Oude by the resident, Mr. Maddock, App. 

Maha C'Uimd: Translation of a sunn'ud to Rajah Maha Ghund, of Belaspore, reciting his 
submission to the British Government and casting off* connexion with the Goorka state ; 
confirming him. in possession of his ancient territory of Khyloor, in conformity to a pro¬ 
clamation of the Governor-general; and stipulating that he shall not ally himself with 
die Goorka state or with any enemy of the Company ; but to remain obedient; to aid the 

or pecuniary indemnification to be required; to promote the happiness and comfort of s 
su 








of the British power in India, Jortes 0 

Causes *hich led tO'ihe decline of' H... ... 

Walker, A pp. p. 350. 

See also ‘ Peishwa.’ 'Scindia.’ i ii. 

*e Netherlands, in 1824. in exchange for the Brit 
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Malacca. Was ceded by the King* of the Netherlands, in 1824, in exchange for the British 
settlement of Bencooleti in Sumatra, Rep. p. 103. ^ • 

, See afeo -f ; r::i 


. ■.,, 

Malcolm, Sir John, (Analysis of his .Evidence.)—Opinion of witness as to the effect of 

subsidiary treaties in India,, 277—-Which have been formed either for the purpose of 

defending ourselves through them against our enemies, or for maintaining that general 


- viuv'^u, u*vui a^uuisiv wi tui iimuiic.ninj 

tranquillity which we pledged ourselves to protect at their original formation. 277*~ 
Formation of these alliances with the Nizam and the Peishwa on going to war with Ti] »poo 
Sultaun, 2/7—"Policy of the war with the Mahrattas m 1802, 277——-Good result of 

the subsidiary treaty with the Peishwa in this war, 277-Effect of the subsidiary treaty 

with the Guicowar of Guzerat, 277——Subsidiary alliance formed for the protection of 
the .Hindoo Rajah of Mysore, upon the death of Tippoo Sulta.un* —-Treaty with 

Nagpore> 277 ~—With Mulhar Row Holkar, 2 77 :——Necessity has forced us to con¬ 
tract these alliances, 277—:—Results of the subsidiary treaties, which have been very 
dependent upon the characters of the princes, their ministers, and the British representa¬ 
tives employed at their courts, 277——Beneficial effects of the alliance of Mulhar Row 
Holkar, 277~~~Good conduct of the native troops of the Mysore, 277—'-—-State of the 
Nizam before the formation of the subsidiary treaty, 277* 

Evil consequences of the treaty in this country, 277-—-Policy of this country to main¬ 
tain the native stated now existing * every effort should be used to prevent the whole of 

India becoming subject to our direct rule, 277-"-Effect of the states of India losing their 

native governments ; dangers V^tch would result from the extinction of the tipper classes, 
277 '**—-Effect of the substitution of our government for the misrule of the native princes 
on the prosperity of the agricultural and commercial part of the population , 278—— 
Condition of the Malwa provinces, 278——Prosperous state of the Mahratta ceded pro¬ 
vinces, 278——In Guzerat they are in as prosperous a state a>s when the cession wa$ first 
made, 278«~—Baroda is one of the richest cities in point of commercial and monied capital 
of its extent in India, 278——The Mysore is in as good a condition under our goVetmnent 
as it was under that of Tippoo, 278——State of the Peishwa; causes of its declension 
in prosperity ; effect of Mr* Elphitistone’s government, 278-—-Rapid improvement taking 
place in the Concans, 278-No measures so essential to the good government of 
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MALCOLM. 
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? Elphinstone ; good results which have followed, 279. 

(Second Examination.)—Protection and peace given by the British Government must 
vender it beneficial to a great proportion of the agricultural- classes, 280—-—Except the 
classes of desyes, dessmookhs, patfeles, and others, hereditary district and village officers, 

,g 280—Nature of these offices, 281-Political object of importance to attach the 

cjinprtnr in mu* ver.nmftiht_ and to use them as our chief instrutnonts ior the 
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-Slight tie either class have to the 


-Plan in progress for equalizing the currency ; injurious 
f —As ttitich danger to_ be appre- 
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order to avoid frequent revolts, 'Zttb --Opinion of witness as to the tyranny _ M 

native princes when left to themselves, with reference to the agricultural and commercial, 
masses, 282--Consequences of any attempts to injure ryots, 282. 


No system for the collection of the public revenue more calculated to be beneficial to 
cultivators, than that established under native administrations in India,_282-Oppres- 






rion of agriculturists by Jesvvunt Row Itolkar and the Piud'arecs, 282*- —-- 

between the hankers of India (of the sect of Jain), however scattered, who always act 

as a body, 282*---Bovalis are also a numerous and united commercial class, 282*™ 

On account of the complete change in our situation within the last fifteen years, a.recqn- 

struction of our local rule is necessary, 284-Inexpedient, both in a financial and 

political point of view, to continue to administer India by the multiplicity of European 

officers hitherto employed, 285-Local checks on governors .of provinces, no longer 

practicable, 285——No war has ever been undertaken which might have been avoided, 
286—— Effect of the establishment of bur supremacy on our military reductions, 287 
——Consequence of the defensive system on our military expenses, 287, 288——Salutary 
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influence of the maxims of our Government upon the minds of the natives, 289*-— 
Nature and extent of the provinces of Kattywar and Cutch administration of justice, 291 

--Now placed under the authority of the political eominissioners of Guzerat, 29$—r— 

. y Cutch is governed by a prince who is the head of the Jarajah tribe of Rajpoots, 291 

--Since the subsidiary alliance, this province in a comparative state of tranquillity, 291 

——Value of this country from the navigation of the Indus by steam-boats, 291— 
Opinion of witness as to the eligibility of establishing a government of Central India, 292, 

Answer to Circular from Board of Control relative to character and extent of the 
interference exercised by the East-India Company in the internal affairs of the protected 
states, App, p, 94—rHow the strength and distribution of the Indian army have been 
regulated by due attention to the changes that, have occurred in our political position 
w ith reference to the forces belonging to native states on whose aid we could depend, or 

against whom we have tp guard/App. p. 104--How far the principles of justice and 

expediency have been adhered to by the East-India Company in their conquests in India, 

App. P . 104. 

Acquisitions of territory since 1813, App. p. 91-Actual condition of the Indian 

government, with the several states under its control, App. p. 92--—Military force 
required hy the effects of our obligations as security against extraordinary risks, App. 

p. 94-Financial effects of the conquests and changes, &c. of our political relations 

sipce 181.3, App. p. 100. , A A CqAiCA'' :*v'A 
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> protection' of tbeifiritish Governniei 
" ion of the Malwa provinces^ Malcc 
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His opinions as to th.. ., . 

liil 62---Extract from a Minute bv Sir John 

th November 1830, App, p. 400. 
lie's. Native slat 
a-yaties. Mill l 
Sitijahu t Khan/ 

Mdlna arid 'SiriiiviL Translation of an ittilah-nameh, addressed to the chief of the 
country of ft&Jwa and SRrhiud on this side the rivet Sutlege, engaging to secure the 
country from the! control of Maharajah Runjeet Sing ; country to be exempted from 
pecuniary tribute to the British Government : chiefs to exercise the same rights and 

8uWlOrity ’V Ilh 1 li tlloit* .'fld'Atr' rvni r\\?r>t \ hf*fVvr<a> WAPP tfilfPTi iinilpf* 

the British protection • 

. MHHH RB ipi 

ling enetnies ; European articles brought by merchants from eastern districts for the use 
of tffe army to pass without molestntioh or dritiand of duty j' horses purchased for cavalry 
regiments to pass without molestation or demand of duty, App. p. 526. . ■ , 

Translation of a sunnud granted to the chiefs of Malwa and Sirhind on this side'the 
river ISutlege, reciting the above ittilah-n'ameh, and disclaiming intention of the British 
Government to pay attention to the complaints of certain zenpiidars, but to leave the 
zerpindars to exercise their own authority in their own possessions ; but in case of forcible 
dispossession, restitution to be made, App. p. 560. 

Manufactures. Manufactures of Chandeli, andRunnode, and Cashmere are fast losing- their 
influence, and giving way to Norwich, Tod, App. p. 78. ; 

Mambkuncl, Translation of a sunnud granted to Maupbliund of Bbojye, on condition of 
maintaining five beegarahs; to maintain roads through fife thakooraee ; liuzzerana remitted; 
to join with troops in case of war; App. p. 581. 

Marauders. Engagements in subsidiary treaties that subsidiary poweir shall not hold any 
intercourse with marauders, App. p. 600. , f. 

Mauritius. Captured by tile British under this administration of Lord Minto, Jones, 
App. p. 159. 

Measurement of Land. Loss to the Government from the receipt of bribes by aumils in 
presidency of Oude, upon the measurement, of land, App. p. 490. 

Mecca. Manner in which the vast sums expended in the pilgrimage to Mecca during the 
Mogul Empire, was a drain upon the resources of India, Walker, App. p. 345, 

MeerKhan. Manner in which the political state of India is affected by the. proceedings of 
the Piiidarries, but more especially of Meer Khan ; he is,actuated by a rancorous enmity 
to the British power; manner in which we are restricted from interfering in consequence 
of the treaties with Sindia and Holkar, Jones, App. p. 318. 

■See also ‘ Khyrpopr.’ : ef firi-; ifi f 

Mehendra Sinsh teeka. Sunnud granted Lieutenant Ross, confirming to Mehendra Singh 
and his descendants, the Rajah of Bussahir, on condition of paying a certain contribution 
toward# defraying the expense of the force maintained by the British Government, for the 
preservation of the safeiVanlTtlriRTpiiHity of the protected Hill States ; certain forts re¬ 
tained bv the British Government as commodious stations for its protecting force ; arrange¬ 
ments with regard to certain thakooraees incorporated with the Bussahir Rajah previous 
to the Goorka invasion to be maintained ; other thakooraees declared independent of all 
but the paramount authority of the British Government; troops to co-operate with British 
iome on requisition ; beegarahs to be furnished when called for, for the construction of 
roads throughout, the country, App. p. 534. - ' . . 

Military Government. Military branch of our government in India is that which has been 
generally the best administered, Russell, App. p. 139. 
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East-India Company with him, Crawfurd , App. p. 39. 

Mohamk See f Rhow Rain Chundar Bullar/ 

Monopolies. Stipulation in subsidiary treaties, that monopoly of the produce of the states 
* shall not be granted, App. p. 601. ' _ 

Moor.mum.. Prosperity of the native government at, Crawfurd , App. p. 

Mnckwmpore Munree . See ' Nepaul, Rajah of.’ 

Mulhargark. See r Bhow Ram Chunder Bullar/ 

Munro, Colonel* (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Resident at Travancore and Co* 
years, 190——Subsidiary alliances appear eminently calculated to strengthen ou 


anu uouueai uww,«ji m India, 191-And promoted the prosperity and A 

Mysore, 192*—-^Difficulties in which the departments of the state ot irav^ncore^ 
inunivrid ivhpn witness was appointed resident, 193*—-—Changes which were stitrocii 
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# prevails in’ Travancore, 2^^^ system is calculated to occasion’misgovernmeht 

unless corrected by the influence of the British resident/229/230.-\ 

Witness was obliged to take charge of the internal'aclmiiirstratioh of Cochin^ 242-—— 
Oppressive nature of the subsidy .paid; tef- the Cbmpaiiy;24d~24^—^InsurrecRons' ; .tb 
which the country had continually been subject were the (inly remedy against the’ oppres¬ 
sion's and exactions of the Government, 253—-rdnsiirrectibn how leJs likely to occur, 

because the Government is supported by the British power, 254—.Insurrection, formerly 

the only remedy of the people,: is now' hopeless, 255-’Usages of the state of Nairs, 

where, property is inherited through the females entirely, 260 —--British residents in Tra¬ 
vancore and Cochin were employed in ship-building and private trade, 26fv-—-<Jcacral 

good Conduct of British residents towards the natives, 268-Great improvement in the 

commerce and agriculture of these provinces during witness’s residence, 271. 

Munro, Colonel. 'Answer to Circular from Board of Control relative to character and 
extent of the interference exercised by the East-India Company in the internal affairs 
of the protected states, App. p. 63——How far the strength and distribution bf the 
Indian army have been regulated by the changes which have occurred in our political 

position, with reference to forces belonging to native States, &c„, App. p. 65- 

far the principles of justice and expediency have been adhered to by the EastTudia Com¬ 
pany in their conquests in India, App. p:';65> Acquisitions cT territory made, and cfaabge 

or enlargement of our relations since 1813,'App. p. ;63——-Financmi 'effects of the cion- 
quests, and of the changes and erjlargements of our political relations, which have been 
made since 1813, App. p. 65. 

Munro, Sir Thomas. Extract of a letter from him to the Marquis of Hastings, on the 
objections to the employment of a subsidiary force, M'Culloek,[ App. p. 11;-.Difficul¬ 

ties surmounted by him in the war in India,‘in 1817, Jwies, App. p. 162-——Extract .from 
a report of Colonel Munro, as to the manner jfta Much tm affairs of the state of Travancore 
had been conducted, previous to his undertaking the administration of the government, 
Jones , App. p. 290——-Justification of the alterations introduced by Colonel Munro into 

the land revenue system of Travancore, Jones, App. p. 292*-His opinion in 1799 upon 

the evils attending the double governments of Qude and Tanjor #; also upon the evils 
attending a subsidiary force, App. p. 463. 

Murders . See * Crime/ A'; 

Murderers. Stipulation in subsidiary treaties for delivery up of murderers taking refuge in 
the territories of allied powers, App. p, 600. 

Muscat, Imaum of* The Company have treaties with the Imaum of Muscat for commer ¬ 
cial purposes, and for the suppression of the slave trade and piracy ; in order to secure the 
fulfilment of the provisions of these treaties/the Company have established political 
agents ; suggestion that a native agent at Muscat, or a European merchant as consul, 
with one or two cruisers, would do all that is necessary, at a considerabiy diminished 
expense. Rep. p. 104——No change has taken place in our engagements with this chief, 
int#rfei;en<^ havji^ : .be#h/#a:vefully avoided;* Malcolm, App. p. 405. 

Sketch of the articles proposed by Capt. Moresby to his Highness the Imaum of Muscat 
for the prevention of theTx&gign slave trade ; external traffic in slaves to cease ; Imaum’s 
vessels convicted of being engaged in the slave trade to be confiscated; seamen not. giving 
nptice within three months after termination of voyage to he punished; British subjects 
engaged therein to be given up; vessels found trading in slaves within particular limits to 

be seized ; treaty to be published, App. p, 606--Fourth article substituted for the 

fourth article of the above, the latter having been objected to by the Imaum; residences 
for consuls to be provided for apprehending English subjects engaged in the slave trade, 
App* p* 607——•Additioiial recjuisition made by Capt. Moresby to the Imaum relative to 
the seizure of Arabs’ ships trading in slaves within certain limits; and alterations made by 
'die Irnaura, App, p. 667.• E/-. ;^ v; . 
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revolt of his subjects ; our military interference, J 
lemeiit, 1799, ’■ for the support of the family of H 
iriated for this purpose, Jones, App. p. 171;—“Dc 
es allowed him; treaties with the East-lndia Coni', 
s formed during the government of Lord Wellesley, Jones, Ap|? P: p. 2ub- 
of tlie East-lndia Company with the affairs of the Mysore, having lor 
irmatipn of the civil and military administration of that state, Jones, A 
(tracts from despatches from the Court, of Directors to the Governor-! 
1 at Bengal, relative to political transactions with the state of Mys 

_Opinion by Sir Thomas Munro, in 1817, that the evils of the ' 

will remain in’operation in Mysore, from the had character of the : 
dity and dissipation; detested by his subjects, App. p. 463--—-Kv: 
arv system therein recorded in an opinion of Sir Thomas Munro m 1 

also r Rajah of Mysore.’ 


Nagode. See ‘ Cucheerah.’ . 

Naepore. Government of, better than the Nizam s, but not so well as the Peishwa’s, 

Russell 126- -Treaty with, Malcolm 277 - State of engagement with the Rajah ot 

Naepore, as defined ip the treaty of 1826, and revised 1829, M" Cuttack, App. p. V 
Conduct of the affairs- of Nagpore after, the flight of Appa Sahib, 1817, '' on > e f* 

p . 168—Treaties concluded with this state, .1816, Jones, App. p. 179. 236-- 

Extracts from despatches from the Court of Directors to the Governor-genenu in Gouucii 
at Bengal, relative to political transactions with the state of -Nag pore, App. y>. »7a • 

Of interference by the East-lndia Company in the ailairs ot this state, having foi its 
object the reformation of the civil and military administration of that country, Jones, 

App. p. 298. 

Naepare, Rajah of. Treaty with the Rajah of Nagpore, reciting- breaches of a former 
treaty, and cause of the present; articles of. the former treaty pot contrary to the presen 
are confirmed ; title of the rajah and certain ceremonies and dignities relinquished ; ? coi- 
respondence with foreign states only to,be carried on through the British resident; pumper 
and disposal of British troops in the rajah’s territories to rest with the British Government; 
certain territories to reniaiii under the dominion of the British; manner m which exchanges 
to be made of those territories; territories of the rajah during, lus non-age governed by 
the British; administration thereof now given up to the rajah; troops ot the rajah o >e 
at the disposal of the British; certain territories to remain under the superintendence oi 
the British, revenue accounts being submitted to the rajah ; period at winch territories 
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.to unplaced under the management ofjytfte-rajah ; management of -th'o ra jah’s territories 
Id h«' conducted uftder the advfeeof the British ; extra expense tif necessary hostilities to 
be borne by the rajah;j in the event of any appreherisioh of dimiriution of irevehue, tetri* 
tories to be ■resumed fpy the British ; proceedings to be taken in that event; account of 
revenues to be rendered the rajah : certain lauds to be annexed to the British - reside.nr.v 
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Compu, 


revenues to be rendered the rajah ; certain lands to be annexed to the Britisii residency, 
and Government to keep up necessary work# for rendering’ them a good ■ip , iiff.ary-; : position i * 
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to the .under the above treaty, App. p. 624- 

•-O-’O - Jmt between tile .Company and the rajah, modifying and altering certai 
the above treaty, App. p. 626. 

'' See also ^Bhoqsta.V 

JVam. Usages of the state of Nairs, where pre 
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them to: participate m the government of India, Russell 140™No measure so essential 
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Establishment of the privileged classes of the Deccan, by Mr. Elphinstone good results 

which have followed, Malcolm 279-Advantages enjoyed by natives under British 

Gbfvermpent, b ; * ' J ' 
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Popularity which has attended the admission of natives of respectability to a share in 
the civil administration of affairs in India, Close, App. p. 22--Native agents wSuld be 




ipioyment. of natives would have in the diminishing the expense of our European 

establishments, Ixussell, App. p. 1 44--Reasons why, as foreign rulers, we cannot 

elevate the natives of India to a level with their conquerors, Malcolm., App. p, 407- 
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1 heir anxiety for distinction ; necessity of granting them all public distinction that can 

be given with safety, Malcolm, App. p. 407--Employment, and means of distinguishing 

themselves m the public service, should be early afforded' to the higher classes, Malcolm , 
App. p, 40f>™»- -Evils of natives, of whatever rank arid talents, being excluded from every 
avenue of distinction and honour ; extraordinary anomaly of the Company’s government 
m entrusting natives with arms, employing them freely in defence of the country, and yet 
excluding them from every participation in civil rights, Walker, App. p. 334. 

Natives. See also "Bankers.’ ‘ Government of India.’ f Justice, Administration of’ 
c Offices.’ ; ' 

Native Princes .’.'.Political situation of the subsidiary princes. Mill 19; Barnwall 146 
-—Importance attached by native-priuces of. India t<> the shadow of majesty they are left 
to enjoy. Mill 72-——State of native princes under subsidiary system', Barnwall 167—— 
Interference with the people of India cannot: he carried on with benefit to the peasants 
Unless princes bo entirely controlled by the Government of India, Barnwall 165— r ' 
interference in the affairs of allied and m-nteofpd «tnto« ./■«»*<■ Ann r> aifi _ 


Of 


interference in the affairs of allied and protected states, Jones, App. p. 248——-Inter- 
hir^nce in caseE of disTiuted to fhp throne inn#* Anr> n ii__ a? 
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lerence in cases of disputed succession to the throne, .Tones, App. p. 249-—-Disposition of 
the native princes to turn their connexion with the British Government to the best ad- 
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vantage. Close, App. p. 20U.——Consequences' to the people of our military protection 
and interference in the civil adtuinistration of the native governments, Grawfurd* App. 

V- 34*——Stipends paid to native princesv their relatives and depenclents/whose teni- 
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‘ treaties e>ma *., 

p. 103. ■ 

,/icm. Sunnud granted to Naumdbur »••■*••:> -- - ™- . , Jl 

nv him bv the Governor-general to remain at Mhtwa, in consideration ofhts 
ider and former services, and under stipulation to reside with hid family and 
at Bhopaul, and to be subordinate to the jurisdiction of the ISawaub, granting 
ial stipend in expectation of future good conduct, App. p. 596. 
aurul Kishwur. Translation of the ikarnameh of Navvul Kishwur and the relict of Blierit 
Jue Chobey reciting the breach of a former ikarnameh and resumption of the fortress of 
Calinger by the British Government, and engaging to abstain from friendly intercourse 
with rebel chiefs ; not to enter into disputes with chiefs obedient to the British Govern- 
inoiit but to refer disputes arising at their instigation to the decision of the British 
Government - to guard passes of the ghauts against marauders ; to give notice of,medi¬ 
tated invasion ; to furnish guides and supplies to British troops ascending the ghauts ; 
to reside in one of the villages of the jaghire, and not elsewhere without leave o! the 
British Government ; to have no connexion or give shelter to any marauders ; to give up 
subject absconding from the British Government; zemindars of villages to be responsible 
f or : robberies on travellers ; murderers and criminals to be given up; and to do other 

acts of obedience, App. p. 564--Translation of a siinnud granted to the C hobey Nawul 

Kishwur and the relict of Bberit, Jue Chobey, granting them possession of certain villages 
in consideration of their obedience and having delivered in the above ikarnameh ; also 

list of villages referred to therein, App. p. 566---Draft of a sunnud to Chobey Nawul 

Kishbre reciting the joint interest of Chobey Nawul Kishore and the .widow of Bhvirtjoo 
CtihbeyTn certain lands, and their agreement to hold their shares under a joint sunnud ; 
and reciting differences between them, and that the widow had solicited to be put in pos¬ 
session of her own share; consequent division of the property, and rights and duties cl 

the said Chobey Nawul Kishore and bis subjects, App. p. 591--Listof the villages 

forming the separate jaghires of the widow of Bhurtjoo Chobey, App. p. oJ4. 

Navy Advantages of a navy as attached to the East-India Company in India, Malcolm , 

\ni) v 101--Reasons for a local navy being of more service than the employment, ol 

kino’s ships, Malcolm, App. p. 102-Important, assistance derived by Sir Archibald 

Campbell during the Birajesc war from the active exertions of the Royal Navy, and also 
from the Company’s marines, Jones, App. p. 166. 

Nevaul. Intercourse of the Company is principally of a commercial nature where they 
have a resident established; opinion of one witness that the resident might be withdrawn, 
the intercourse being kept up by occasional special envoys, which would relieve the Com¬ 
pany from considerable annual expense, Rep. p. 104. 

The threatening and commanding position which the Nepaulese held along the whole 
northern frontier before the war which broke out during the administration ol Lord 
Hastings is defeated by the treaty which terminated the war; the Nepaulese are con¬ 
ned on three sides by our territory, and on the north by the Himalaya momitamS; so 
that they are completely enclosed, and have no power of acting beyond their own terri¬ 
tory. Rep. p. 105. , 

Nature of the connection between Nepaul and the Indian Government., Gardner 4h* 

Nature of their government, Gardner 42 7 -State of the peasantry, who can.be 

bought and sold, Gardner 430--Manner in which British territories are secured agumst 

the danger which formerly existed from the Nepaul state, Gardner 438 -State of the 





>i peace concluded with the rajah of Nepaiil, with whom we had no former relation, 
teU> App. p, 129. . ' : 

War with with the Gorkah^, 1813/ under the administration of Lord*ilas.ti.ngs, Jones, 
App* P;159~~—Bravery of the Gorkahs; difficulties of the war; success of the British 

under Sir D. Qclvterlony, Jones , App. p. 1.59--Provinces acquired by this war, Jones, 

App.p. l.V.)- - - | m 

commencing 


y- wiuenuny, a ones, App. p. tow*-rrovinces-acquired oy. this war, Jones, 

L59“™Np.ture of the treaties of the East-India Company; the first relations 
ing 1702: Jones, App. p, ]83*~“~*-Translation through the medium of a Persian 



Sec also * Ambassadors.* 1 Hill Chiefs. 

Nizam. Failure of the system of dewan, M'Culloch 7 ——State of, under subsidiary sys¬ 
tem, Russell 75-- —-Date of the first treaty with the Nizam, 1776, Jiiusell 79, 91- 

Deterioration of the population of the Nizam between 18Q0 t~ 4820, under subsidiary 
treatment,. Russell 107—--Progressive 1 improvement of the Ceded Provinces, which have 
been recovering in the same ratio m the rest of the Nizam’s country has declined, 

Russ ell.Ufa -Formation of subsidiary treaty with this pqvveT on going to war with 

Tippoo Sultaun, Malcolm 277——-State of the Nizam before the formation of the 
subsidiary treaty, Malcolm 277——Evil consequences of the treaty in this country, 
Malcolm 277——Obligations of the East-1 ndia Company owing* to treaties and engage- 
mentswith this state,- M'Culloch, App. p. 6——Advantages to the Nizam’s government 

of its connexion with the British, : Pitman, App. p. 70--Consequehces of any attempt 

to withdraw our influence from, his state. Pitman, Appi p. 70.--From 1803 to the 

present time, all the affairs of the government have been conducted by a minister sup¬ 
ported by us, Jenkins- 124-n-Nature of the various, treaties and agreements fropi 1750 

-7-1822, Bussell, App. p. 131, 132--Transactions at his court, 1808——His dissatis¬ 

faction at his dependent condition | choice of his minister, Jones, App. p. 158———Nature 
of our relations with the Nizam from the earliest period to the present time, Jones, App. 
p. 174, 200, 205«~—-Of interference by the East-india Company in the affairs of native 
states, having for its object the reformation of the civil and military admiinsti^ition of bur 
allies, Jones, App. p. 300—-—Opinion of Sir Thomas Monro in 1817, that the subsidiary 
system in the dominions of the Nizam shows its evils in the decaying villages and deereas* 
ing population, App. p. 463. 

Netherlands, King of. treaty with, in 1824, by which Malacca, Singapore, and the Dutch 
possessions on the Coidinent of India were ceded in exchange for- th#.British{settlement 
of Beucoolen in. Sumatra, Rep. p. 103. 

.Nobdity, Evil consequence of the introduction of our system in utterly extinguishing the. 

upper classes of society among the natives, Russell, App. p. 143-Not a single jndftri*' 

dual can now be found answering to our description of a gentleman,. Russell, App. p. 143 

-Few considerations more connected with the political prosperity of the territories, of 

Bombay than the n\aintenaijce of the privileged classes of the Deccan, Malcolm, App. 

p. 405-Employment arid means of distinguishing themselves in the public service 

should be early afforded to the higher classes, Malcolm, App. p. 408. 

See also ‘ Jagheerdars.’ Sirdars; 1 t 

Northern Circars. Nature of the Northern Circars, Mill 58--Were among the earliest 

part of our possessions in India, Mill 60-Were granted to the East-India Company in 

1765 by the Mogul Shah All urn, by way of imaum or free gift, without the least partici¬ 
pation of any person whatever in the same, App; pi 149. 

Nnzemna. Opinions of Sir J. Malcolm ; familiarity of this form to holders of land in 
India y popularity of the nuzerana with the landholders, on account of the certainty it gave 
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Oodipvre ;; Suffering of this principality'from the usurpations of the Mahrattas ; assistance 
rendered by the British ; Sir John Malcolm’s opinion of the necessity and the future pros¬ 
pects-' of • our interference, Jones, App, p, 311. 
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Offices, Evil effects of the exclusion of natives of India from ciyil and military offices of 
distinction, J Russell, App. p. 143-Natives must enlist in the army as private soldiers, 

*„««, A„p. p.m |fe ■ : : ig ■ : • 

See also ‘ 
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Modifications which have taken place in the opium regulations. Tod. App. p. 77. 

Ordnance. Elegance and skill with which the ordnance of the native princes of India is 
cast; efficient state of Ameer Khan’s horse artillery, Jones, App, p. 275——tn the 
practical part of the art there is little left for European artillerymen to communicate to 
uative, Jones, App. p. 275. 

See also f Artillery.’ 

OUDE, KINGDOM OF. 

1. Treaties: 

Date of the first subsidiary treaty in Oude, Baillie 536-Nature of treaties with 

that state, M‘Cuttack, App. p. 6; Jones, App. p. 195, 207-Of interference of the 

East-India Company in the affairs of native states, having for its object the reformation 
of the civil and military'administration of this state, JoMes, App. p. 2/ 9. 

Evil consequences to .this country from the government of the British since they 
guaranteed it from foreign aggression, Crawfurd , App. p. 33—-—Nature of our relations 
with the King of Oude ; his repugnance to alterations proposed by the British Govern¬ 
ment, Jenkins> App. p. 127——Conduct towards this power under the administration of 
the Marquis of Hastings, Jones, App. p. 164——Nature of the various treaties with the 

King of Oude, Jones, App. p. 172-Extracts from Despatches from the Court of 

Directors to the Governor-general in Council at Bengal, relative to political transactions 
with the state of Oude, App. p. 372——Letter from the Bengal Government to the 
Court of Directors, dated 15th October 1811, relative to the political transactions in the 
state of Oude, App. p. 414. 

Agreement between his Majesty Abul Mozuffer Moizood Deen Ghazeeivor Deen Ilyder 
Shah, King of Oude, and the British Government, on account of a sum given as a loan to 
the East-India Company; manner in which interest to be paid ; loan to bo in perpetuity; 
sovereigns of Oude never to have power to take it back, or exercise any interference 
its interestcertain persons to be paid out of the interest of the loan ; Company to 
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the honour and possessions qfli ; the stipendiaries paid out of the fund ; rate ot 
mten'^t ; names of ’persons to whom interest to be paid ; and manner in which payments 
to be made, App. p. 010. ^ 

2. Government of the Country. , ■ f ^ 

Endeavours bv the Supreme Government to induce the rulers of Oude: to, reform the 
administration of the country; manner in which those endeavours have proved biiavailmg, 
and hopelessness of their ever being successful, App. p. .439 Administiation o too 
country under the present reign is more vicious than urider the former one; country is 
goititg to ruin ; people have no faith in the Government, and constant desertion is going 

on from the capital and rest of the kingdom, App. p. 460--Opinion of the resident that 

the suspension of the interference over the affairs of Oude, which was stipulated for in 
the treaty of 1801 made by Lord Wellesley, is the cause of the mismanagement; neces- 
..rrnxrDPMTvipnt either direetlv bv the substitution of J 
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p. - ' 463, 464-——Proceedings of Lord Hastings in completion of the system previously 
pursued by Lord Wellesley, App. p. 465—Ineffectual attempts by. Lord IVlinto to effect 
the necessary reform, from the continued opposition of the vizier, App. p..46o——d 1 urther 
attempts by Lord Hastings, App. p. 466-Manner in which the pressure of the mea¬ 

sure of reform was weakened by an advance by the vizier in the way of loan, to carry on 

the war with Nepaul and the Mahrattas, App. p. 466, 467-Opinions of the Court of 

Directors upon the proceedings taken with regard to Dude* App. p, 467, 468--* -Sug-* 
gestions by Lord W. Beutinck upon the measures necessary to be taken with regard to 

Oude> App. p. 469—472--Memorandum on the affairs of Oude by the resident, 

Mr. Maddock, App. p. 472-Abstract of the state of Oude, as gathered from the 

Persian Papers, App. p. 486. 

8. Revenue . , 

Divisions or districts into which the state is divided and average amount of jumma, 

App. p. 486--Statement of the immense sums diverted from the general treasury into 

the coffers of an individual empowered to collect the revenue, A pp. p. 49 L 

4. King of Oude. 

Effeminacy of his ideas, and causes thereof ; he has no sound talents, and less habitude 
for business ; extravagant and wasteful, and will not be satisfied with any administration 
that attempts to limit his income ; his weakness causes him to be a tool in the hands of 
others, who have gained their influence by subserviency to his bad passions, App. p. 461 
—r-Mantier in which the kingdom of Oude might be recovered from its disorder, and its 
revenues doubled, if the ruling authority would remodel the government, introduce reform 
in the administration, establish a reasonable and fixed revenue for land, and collected at 

stated periods, and exercising a vigilant control over its officers,. App. p. 489--The king 

might be induced to establish courts of justice and good police, but only through British 
councils, App. p. 492. 

5. Minister of Oude. 

Disadvantages he labours under from the feeling of distrust and insecurity by the people 
in the government; impossibility for him to prevent those employed in collecting the 
revenue under him from acting oppressively and making undue exactions, App* p. 460 

--His admission of the disorders existing in the kingdom, made for the purpose of 

attaching blame upon his predecessors; and his showing the difficulties he had to en¬ 
counter by way of excusing any future failure or enhancing future success, App. p. 46 
--Advantages gained by him from the British Government; feeling of the British 
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Patronage . Manner in which the A 
of Directors, Tod, App. p. 90/91- 


je of India is necessarily exercised by the Court 
5 lere should be a certain number of cadetships 


unaue mxiueiice tu uic am**™*, a^. y •*■ **-■- patronage — 

generally exercised, Russell, App. p, 141--Difficulties which suggest themselves as to 

r.. *■ **_ a* -!•>-» t— l a+^1 Uxr Anon pnmnp.titinn n.nd nublir. examination „ 


appointments to India being regulated by open competition and public examination, 
Russell, App. p. Ml. 

_ . . . , . . i . t n ♦ .x_ 



Pecuniary Sitppli 
of obtaining,'pecuniary 

a command over military operations, ««« ,,vi«y,v« - —**• ™ ^ — —- 

most extensive projects, Walker> App. p. 336. 

Pecuniary Subsidy . See ‘ British Force.’ 

Peishwah. Bad effects of the subsidiary treaties on the, M‘ Culloch 1——Fall of the 
Peishwah in attempting to break the j r oke of the British Government, Russell ] 1.1 ;«■ 
Formation of subsidiary treaty with this power on going to war with Tippoo Sultaun, 
Malcolm 277——Good“result of the subsidiary treaty with this power in the Mahratta 

war, Malcolm 27/-State of the Peishwah ; causes of its declension in prosperity; 

effect of Mr. Elphinstone’s government, Malcolm 278. 

Bound by treaty to enter into no political transactions without the approbation of the 

British Government, Elphinstone, App. p. 118'--Great improvement which took place 

in the Peishwah, subsequent to its alliance with the British Government, Elphinstone, 

App. p. 119--Treaty imposed Oil him in consequence of tlie murder of the minister 

of the Guickwar at his court. Russell, App. p. 129--Peishwah had been the secret 

, . . . „ i .. _» v , .... 


abettor Of every plot formed against our power in India; his deposa.1 contributed in an 

essential degree to remove dread of external hostility, Duff, App. p. 117'-Stipend 

allotted to his family, 1818, when he gave in his submission, Jones, App. p. 172—— 


Treaties formed with this prince during the government of Lord Wellesley, Jones, App. 

p. 2ii. * ’ 1 m f 


Evil effects of the subsidiary system shown in decaying villages and decreasing popu¬ 
lation in the dominions of the Peishwah, according to the opinion of Sir Thomas Munro 
in 1817, App. p. 463. 

See also ‘ Benaick Rao/ 

Penang See * Acheen, King of/ 

Pensioned Princes . See f Protected States/ 


Pensions ; Stipends paid to native princes; their relatives and dependents, whose territories 
are incorporated with the British possessions, or transferred to other families, 1817-18, 
1827-28, Jones, App. p/186. > ' 
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Peffort ’See 'Revenue.’ •« Travancore.*- 

Persia The Company are in alliance with Persia, and have a resident ; at the court o< 
the sovereign. Rep. p. 104-Nature of the duties..qi the ambassador m that country, 

mil- 1 , 

Embassy of the French to Persia, at which court they for a.time 

'influence Jones App. p. 156--.Alliance entered into by Sir H. Jones with the Shah of 

Persia Jones, App. p. 156——Alteration of the treaty by Sir Gore Ouseley, who rVas 
deputed from this country, Jones, App. p. 156—r-Treaty at present existing with Persia, 

entered into 1811-disastrous consequences of the war with lvuss.a, Jones, App. 

D 168_Alteration of the treaty with Persia, as to subsidiary payments, Jones ,. App. 

p' 169_Manner in which danger may be appreiiendod from an invasion from Persia, 

Walker, App. p. 328 ; App. p. 360. 

See also ‘ Ambassadors.’ 

Persian Gulf. Company have treaties-with chiefs oil the western shores of the Persian 
Gulf, for commercial purposes, and with a view to the suppression ot the Slave I radc 
an d of piracy ill the Gulf; political agents have been established on the shores of the 
Persian and^rabian Gulfs for the fulfilment of the provisions ot the treaties, whose 
duties would be conducted at a diminished expense by a native apnt or European mer- 
* chant as consul, with one or two cruisers in the Gulf, Kep. p. JU4. 

Pindarries. Were entirely extirpated by Lord Hastings 51—Seindia’s connexion 

with them Mill 52-Justification of the war with them Jenkins 619—Causes of 

the determination of the British Government to put an end to these bands of robbers, 

Edmov stone, App. p. 6% -Necessity of the war for their dispersion, Russell, App. 

p 4 136_.Great increase of their force’collected before the war of 1817, Russel;/ 1 pp. 

p 137 

Outrages committed by them, 1817, Jones, App. p. 160j-^onduct of Smdk on 
the breaking out of the war, 1817, Jones, App. p. lb}— 


rmuamra ^ 1L,. _ -Declaration of Lord Hastings at the close of this war, 

of the political suprernacy'of the British, Jones, App. p. 163—History bfthe Pindarries, 
» • i ii .* ko /.tinsfiillv rlktiDmiisheci. f 


Pindarries, Jones, App. p. 162 


SSSpiP belly' distinguished, Walker, App. p. 352, 353. 
See also * Naumdhur Khan.’ * Predatory Tribes.’ ‘ Shujahut Khan. 

Piracy Manner in which the duties of the political agents established at Muscat and on 
the shores of the Persian jT df for the fulfilment of the treaties for the suppiession o 
piracy, might be as efficient id less expensively conducted, App. p. IOI. 

Piratical States. Parts of the ilabar coast addicted to piracy, a,ld JS^nder Lwd 
by Lord Minto in 1812 for its suppression, Jones, App. p. jLes 

Hastings’ administration to suppress piracy on the Arabian coast and Persian (Suit,. on , 

App- p! 163-_—Successful suppression of piracy, and consequent increase ot trade cai y- 

ing on in Arab buglas, Malcolm, App. p. 405. 

Pitman Colonel. Answer to Circular from Board of Control relative to character and 
extent of the interference exercised by the East-India Company in the internal affairs 
the protected Ites, App. p.Tr^-How far the strength and distribution of the Indian 
arruv have been regulated by due attention to the changes that have occurred m o 
political position, ic. with references to the forces belonging to native states on whose 

aid we could depend, App. p. 70-How far the principles of J£bce «md expediency 

lnve been adhered to by the East-India Company in their conquests in India, App. p. A. 
—GoTcltitentions generally of the Indian Government in their proceedings with the 

natives App p 70—Acquisitions of territory made, and what material change or 
natives, ;vpp- P- ^ “ , i , . ,._...«4„ fo 4 isir Ann. n. 6b-Actual 


been "effected since 1813, App P . 6^-ActuaI 
condition of the relation of the Indian Government with the several state?) unde* i s con 
trol, App. p. 67--Amount of military force required in each instance, win. h- } 
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PoKfce. Glaring inefficiency of the police at Oude; strength of the force of the King of 
Oude; their detached duties, and reason of their inefficiency, App. p||af^ 
necessary in the police'of Oude ; means taken by the late king for making alletatio i 
the abuses therein, and manner in which his-plan was opposed, App. p* 4J1-——Manner 
in which the admits appropriated to their own use the funds they were allowed to retain 
from the revenue collections towards the maintenance of police, App. p. 49*.. 


Political Jgfe Manner in which the duties of political agents established on the shores 
of ttie Persian and Arabian Gulfs for the 1 fulfilment of certain treaties might be as 

efficiently and less expensively performed. Rep. p. 104--Opinion of Sir John Malcolm, 

that instead of keeping up so many substantive political agents carrying on a direct corre¬ 
spondence with the British Government, it would be better to assign extensive districts 
ta th<vminerintendence of commissioners or officers of a high rank, under some other desig- 


to the superintendence of commissioners or officers oi a UMV * V Y—T 

nation, to whom subordinate agents should report, and from whom they should iec; 
instructions, which would establish a 1 more uniform system ot mana.^sment^and ten 
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the GoveriKir-general from matters of interior importance, e , - -- ■■■■* . 

subsidiary treaties, that, accredited agent of the British Government shall be received a. 
the court of the subsidiary power, App. p. 601. 

Political Relations. Financial effects of the conquests in India, and ofthe changes or 
. enlargements of our political relations, which have been made since 1831 , M Lulloch, 

Appi p. 1,2.-'Summary statement, explanatory of the progress of the territorial donu- 

Jl and political connections of the British Government ?a India from 1765, /me,, 
APP- P- 1# 


ep. p. 109- 


Pondicherry. A French Settlement in India, Mill 25. 
Poorneah. See c Mysore.’ 

Portuguese . 

united ambition 
Portuguese 
See also 




See f Mysore. 

Their armaments were fitted out by an active and warlike monarchy who 
bition of conquest with the desire of extending commerce^ conduct of the 
- on taking possession of any newly-discovered territory, n alker, App. p.-h-l. 

'Dutch.’ 


Predatory Tribes. Anxious discussion caused during the latter years of Lord. Minto s 
administration, by the growing power of the predatory forces in Central India and iim- 
dostan ; exaction’s by the Putins upon the Rajpoot states ; incursions of the Pitulam.es; 

understanding between the two tribes, Jones, App. p. 157-Further observations upon 

A - * . fviUati itftnn fh<*;lTipnsiires nficessarv to be Mi COH.Se~ 


undemanding uevwetfu uil iwu tuuw, . . 

the incursions of predatory tribes, and upon the measures necessary to be taken m eonse- 

quence, Jones, App. p. 317- 
T> 1 .Ai;,lpn.ri.r:x. .See ' Civil Establishments.’ 


tresidencies . *ee ' Civil Establishments.’ 

'"Privileged Order,.. See ' Jagheerdars.’ ' Nobility.’ ‘ Sirdars.’ ... 

lly injurious to the princes and people, ^ith 

/• nra. „ mfciffor’A. iri f 


Protected States. System has proved universally injurious to the princes and people, wun 

the exception of Travancore, Mill, App. p. 16--The less we interfere-in their afiairs 

the better, Cremfurd, App. p. 32——As far as the states am concerned, they are among 

.1 . --j — j -\y orld (.'p azo'/" up df j^tpp, p. o*3* n ’ 1111 “dflstc&u oi acini i», 
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;heme of confederation which we have adopted with the protected states is inevitably 

ressive, Russell , App. p. 136-Of interference in the affairs of allied and protected 

is, Jones , App. jp. 248 - Interference in the case of disj hi ted succession, J ones. 

. p. 249—r—Of interference in the choice, of a dewan or minister, Jones , App. 

9Af)_—Of intarforonro* with a viftw tr» insili* * 


-Of interference with a view to insure the efficiency of the contingent force 

ies are respectively bound to hold at our disposal, Jones, App. p. 265- 

nterference by the East-India Company with respect to the civil and military affairs 
of protected states, viz. states which are entitled to our protection, but which do not 
stand to us in the relation of subsidiary allies, Jones, App, p. 309-Latterly Govern¬ 

ment have shown a determination not to interfere in the management of these states. Hill, 
App. p. Iff-—Declared principle of Government has been that of non-interference, Close, 
App. p. 19-Remedial measures suggested for the present wretched state of the pro¬ 

tected and pensioned princes, Crawfura, App. p. 40. 

Of late, prohibition against interference has been more peremptory than ever, Russell, 

App. p. 133--Diversity of opinion upon the subject of interference with native states, 

Russell, App. p. 134——Degree of interference most necessary for the maintenance of 

our power, Russell, App. p. 134-Necessity for uniformity in our interference, Russell, 

App. p. 134——System has tended to check the rapacity and misrule of native govern¬ 
ments, Close, App. p, 19——In our state of circumstances, the formation of subsidiary 
and protecting alliances seems quite essential to the maintenance of our power, Munro , 
App. p> 64. 

Character and extent of the interference exercised by the East-India Company in the 
internal affairs of the protected states, M'Culloch, App. p. 10; Hill , App. p. 16; 
Baillie, App. p. 25 ; Wilder, App. p; 29; Edmonstone , App. p. 44 ; Mzmro, App. 
p. 63; Pitman, App. p. 67 ; Tod, App. p. 75 ; Malcolm, App. p. 94; Gardner, App. 
p/115; Elphinstone , App. p. 118 ; Jenkins, App. p. 124; Russell, App. p. 133; 
Duff, App. p. 145/ 

See also f Hydrabad/ ‘ Mysore.* ■* Oude.* ‘ Peishwah.* 

Punchayet, Nature of the, Bayley 320. 

Punjab . See ‘ Runjeet Sing/ 

Punnah, Rajah of. Translation of an ikarnameh presented by the Rajah Kishore Sing 
Behauder, the Rajah of Punnah, engaging not to unite with the enemies of the Company ; 
to restrain relations from exciting sedition or disturbance in the British territories; to deliver 
up absconding subjects o£th$ pritj^k.Goyernipent taking refuge in his territories; not to 
harbour robbers ; inhabitants of villages to be responsible for robberies on travellers ; to 
deliver up? murderers and criminals taking refuge in his territories; not to hold inter¬ 
course with rebel chiefs, nor to engage in quarrels with those obedient to the British 
Government; to guard passes of the ghauts against marauders; to give timely notice of 
any meditated invasion ; to find guides and supplies for British troops ascending the 
ghauts; not to quarrel with rajahs and chiefs respecting villages, but to refer disputes 

originating with them to the British Government, App. p. 537*-Translation of a sunnud 

granted to the Rajah Kishore Sing Behauder, rajah of Punnah, granting him possession of 
certain villages, in consideration of his obedience and delivering in the above ikarnameh. 
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Putteald, See f Kurrum 
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trade, but does not express any wish for permission to erect fortifications, Walker , 

App. p. 322/ 


rf-.y 


R. 


Raffles, Sir Thomas Stamford, See ‘ Aclieen, King of.’ 

Raivoot State-". They stand in the same relation to the British in which theystood towards 
tS paramount power in former times; the general feature of the CompMiy s a §f||W 8 


and on their part an acknow¬ 
ledgement of tile British supremacy ; some are bound to furnish canfangents of a s ^ecifi ed 


; oi uie unusu supremacy , a«i*n. -- ----- o ■ .. , 

amount, others to place the whole of their resources at our disposal ; some pay tribute. 

while others are exLpt, Rep. p. 109-Rajpoot chiefs are men of higlhnubary spirit 

and would be likely to revolt from vexatious restraints ; policy to interfere as little as 
possible in their internal affairs; difference of opinion exists as to whether it would be 
desirable to emancipate them from the obligations imposed upon them, hep. p. 1U. 


UHJSlillUlC LI' Uiuauuiwuivt V4.*w»»~ *•..’ O * * 1 !• 

Native states under the protection of the British Government, but without subsidiary 
J£ the ^poo tr tes B«U«y336-^^J^^ 
_i ___ 4 .., tiwiee ainioc * irrmrftvpmfldt since the alliance with the itn^lisn, rr licit? 


:-itesiaent ax uie ,< , W-// 

and property in these states; improvement since the alliance with the Lnglish. fhk et 
475 ^_Nature of engagements in these states, Russell 12 —bl». 


Interference In these states has never hitherto extended to the entire management o. 

theTaffairs, except at Oodipore, Jones, App. p. 311-Nature of our relations with 

these states. Tod, App. p. 74—-Enau-ements of these states do aid us oninggertcy 
with the whole of their forces , Tod, App. p. 7o -Conduct, of Messis. Wiley 1 


with the whole ot their rorces, xoa, ^pp-p- li, ' L n t ; ta „ mimw ., P Tod 

Rutherford who proceeded to Raipootana to. inquire into the state of its commei ce, f orf, 
Amp 78^—To combine the Rajpoot states in a federal union, of winch the Brmsh 
Government constituted itself protector, had long been looked upon by the Governor- 
yenerai as a desideratum, l od, App. p. 80. . , 

Chief objects to which attention should be directed in our treaties with the Rajpoot 

states Tod. App. p. 81-'Evil effects of our alliances, in almost every state ot Kajpoo- 

taua Tod App. p. 84 — —Importance of our connexion with these states, Jenkins, App. 
p, 128-—Nature of arrangements entered into with various states of Rajpoo^v ^’ 
die obiect of which was to secure their co-operation against the predat.oiy associations, 
Wfi p 180-Impolicy of the present conduct of the Bntish_ Goverpment 

irds these ^people, M‘Vulloch, App. p. 13--Nature of their obligations with the 

irets t nese people, ,«. , yy i ., tt ~n nnw fe ( tee the supremacy 


towai 
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of the British Government, and are bound to refer to its arbitration any disputes tv a h 


may arise among them, Jones, App. p. 163. 
See also f Jonapore.* f Oodipore.’ 
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by the rajah during the war to the British Government; the Rajah not 16 receive pay 
for himself or his troops on joining the British forces ; Rajah to promote the welfare of 
his subjects, and not encroach on the possessions of others ; to continue firm in alle¬ 
giance, and conform to the conditions of the sunnud; ryots to consider the rajah as 
their rightful lord, to pay revenue punctually, to show obedience, exert themselves 
to improve cultivation, and augment the Rajah’s resources, App. p. 582—- 


.sunnud.granted to the Rajah Ram Sing, or Ram Surruii, for the thakoorae of Rurowlee, 
under the seal and signature of the Governor-general, m exchange for another fort taken 
possession of by Government; in case of war to furnish beegarahs and sepoys, and jpay 
nuzzerana; to make roads, and not encroach on the possessions of others ; to promote 


ire of the ryots, and pay obedience to Government ; duties of 
App. p. 583. 

Rrmpoor. Extract from the Report of Commissioners on Ceded and Conquered Pro¬ 
vinces, 1808, proving the high state of cultivation and general prosperity of the territory, 
Cruwfurd, App. p. 36. 

Rana Bhoot Sing. Translation of a sunnud granted to liana Bhoot Sing of Koobhar, with 
condition of furnishing forty beegarahs and making roads throughout the thakoorae, and 
in ease of war, joining the British troops with his whole force; nuzzerana altogether 
remitted, App. p. 581. 

Rana Juggut Smg. Translation of a sunnud granted to Rana Juggut Sing of Bayhal, with 
condition of maintaining 100 beegarahs with Captain lioss, at Sumbaloo ; and in case 
of war, joining the British troops with his forces, and making roads twelve feet broad 
throughout his thakoorae ; nuzzerana remitted, App. p. 581. 

Rebel Chiefs* Stipulation in subsidiary treaties, not to hold intercourse with rebel chiefs, 
App. p. 554; . 

Rents . People of Oude declare they would agree to pay much higher rents than at present, 
if they were assured that the eontrdcts made with them would not be infringed, App. 
p. 460. U 

Residence. Stipulation in some subsidiary treaties, that the allied power shall reside in 
one of the villages of his jaghire, App. p. 568. 

Residents . Opinion of one witness that residents might be withdrawn, and the intercourse 
kept up by occasional special envoys, which would relieve the Company from consider¬ 
able annual expense. Rep. p. 104-Provision contained in subsidiary treaties, by which 

the state agrees to receive a British resident, through whose medium is imparted the 
advice hnd counsel of the British Government on all affairs connected with external and 
sometimes internal administration, by which advice and counsel the allied state is bound 

to abide, Rop. p. 105-Importance necessary with regard to the personal character of 

the resident; lie is more of a minister than an ambassador; he carries the subsidiary 
system into effect, and is the^u’g^iri through which the views of the British Government 
must be promoted; he has to govern those who should be governors, and has to contend 
with the perpetual intrigues of the natives who surround the court; if his efforts are 
judiciously directed, he may promote the interests of his own government, and promote 
the prosperity of the country in which he is placed. Rep. p, 108. 

(..hecks upon the conduct of political residents, M c Cullock, App. p. 14 ; Hill, App. 
p. 17 ; Close , App. p. 21 ; Baillie , App. p. 27; Wilder , App. p, 30; Edmonstone, 
App. p; 47 1" MunrOy App. p. 65 ; Pitman 3 App. p. 71 ; Tod,. App. p. 89; Malcolm, 
App* p* 105; Gardner , App, p. 116; Elphinstone, App. p. 121; Russell , App. p. 135, 
140; Duffy App, p. 146-rower of communication between the different states and the 
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heavy an expenditure as to intercept every benefit, Walker, Am. p. -Wb~ War 
which these resources have been applied at different periods, Walker, App. p.dio, 
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Revenue Evil effects of the subsidiary alliances with princes of India on the mode of 

collecting', Mill 36; Russell 7b; Barnwall 165--Exactions at present practised in 

raising the revenue; odium attaching to England therefrom, Mdl 68-Oppression 

caused bv assignment, of revenue to natives for debt. Mill 7 }——Revenues and charges 
of several states subject to subsidiary treaties, Jenkine 276——No system For the col 


of several states subject to sunsuuary wau®, T. ' AT * 

lection of the public revenue more calculated to be beneficial to cultiva tors than that 
established under native administrations, Malcolm 282——Assistance given by British 
forces to enforce the payment of revenue under their system, BatUte 047—549-—-In the 
protected states the collection of the revenue is delivered over to contractors, as welt as 
the administration of justice, Crawfurd, App. p. 34. 

See also ‘ Deccan.’ ‘ Oude.’ 1 Travancore.’ 

Revenue System. No revenue system on equitable principles can ever be effected by the 
linaided efforts of the Oude Government, App. p. 460. 

Rewali Raiah of. Treaty with this prince on the incursion of the Pindarries into Mirza- 

p -fife Jgf2, .Tones, App. p. 159--In 1812 engagements were first entered into with this 

prince ; in 1813-14 further treaties were effected, Jones, App. p. 178. 

Robberies. See ' Crime.’ 

Robbers. See ‘ Thieves.’ 

Rohilcund. See 'Rampoor.’ .... 

Rooder Paul. Translation of a sunuucl granted to Rooder Paul of Coojye, to maintain 
forty beegarahs at Sumbaloo; to join with his force in case of war ; to keep up roads 
through the thakoraee ; nuzzerana remitted, App. p. 581. 

Romeo Appetite. Articles of Convention between the Honourable Jonathan Duncan, 
President and Governor in Council of Bombay, for and on behalf of the Honourable 
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East-India'Company, of the one part, and Rowjee Appajee, for and on behalf of Anund 
Rao Guicowar Sehakasskele Shums'here Behauder, of the other part, for the security ol 


Agreement 


Iiau UUluuvvm ... . A 4 -in 

the dominion and government of the Guicowar m Guzerat, App. p. olb 5 
concluded between the resident at Baroda and Anuncl Kao Guicowar, confirming agree- 
meats made by Rowjee Appajee with the Governor of Bombay on behalf of the#mi- 
covrar, App. p, 519. 

Ran Mnngree Deo. Translation of a sunnnd granted to Roy Mungfee Deo for the tha- 
kooraee of Kurtoar, on condition of maintaining five beegarahs; to maintain roads twelve 
feet broad through the thakooraee; nuzzerana remitted; to join with troops in ease of 
war. App. p. 581. " 

Rmieet Sim. He is the most powerful independent prince in India ; his territory is the 
oivlv one not substantially British dominion; it consists of the Punjab, or country lying 
within the five branches of the Indus ; the population of various tribes of unsettled and 




.Rupees. Per-centage charged by Aumanee Aumils for the test of’ exa 
passing through their hands, under the head of nakadee money, App. p. 

hU f.?i C \, ’ IIenr y’ (Analysis of his Evidence).—Evil effects of the subsidiary systei 

a itne governments m India,75-The largest acquisitions in Indiahave been made < 

ir r T S ^^tion of Ml Legislature, 1784, against further oon^csl^W^ 

wh cl the Company have been engaged, 75---First subsidiary treaty was with 

Nabob of Lucknow, now King of Oude/76-Made by Lord Olive, 78-—Date of 

hrst treaty with the Nizam, 1766,79—Nature of the treaty with the Nizam in 1800, U1 

Z ~7 1 he p essi ^ n of territory was owing to a subsidiary alliance, 102_Detei-ioration 

ot the population of the Nizam between 1800—1820 under subsidiary treaty 107_ 

SgWS tbe Ceded P^yinces, which have been reeoveringVn Sesame 

ratio as the rest of the JNizam s countries have declined., 116. 

PrSll? the f Peish r h T tte “P tin e t0 break the yoke of the British Government, 116_ 

rechkction for caste as strong as ever with the Hindoos, 119—Government of Nagpore 

ifnTTrir r -% Wlth i CUld,aand Holk ^ 131-The principal danger to the Gwero-’ 

IlLi a 18 n m . he nat .f s troo P s > 133——Which might arrive at any time, 134 
^Jl ,nd ?r:T ld bt? re f d ’ 1 y received into the Mahometan religion, 13<0-—Bene¬ 
ficial results to be expected from admitting natives to offices of trust 140-_Their 

S^r : 011 r uld | e a WOrk of time ’ diffic,,lt y' and <%*r, l^I—4Jcber, Who <*VWned 

Jountry, 143 than ® TOr g0 ? erned before or since - ased Hindoos, the native^ of the 

° ff0 , r . mer t,vidence ^oncerningthe nature of sub¬ 
sidiary tieaties, 010—-Necessity of the policy adopted by Lord Wellesley 610_- 

bliS'^p/ 6 To reaSe i t interfe f reaCe Where ? ub f li fy treaties have once ten esta- 
. Dtisned, b J y 01j——N ature of engagements in' the Rajpoot states, 616_618_-—Answer 

liSed a bvZ EasUndl °L C ° ntro1 t0 aad extent of the interference 

jwased b^r the Last*Imiia Company m the external affairs of the protected states, 

App. p. 133— Strength and distribution of the British army in India • how far it ha- 
been regulated with attention to changes that have occurred in our political relations with 
reference to the forces belonging to native states on whose aid we depend or whose 

CLK3* p - 1 39 T- H . 0,v far f he principles of justice have been adhered to 

y he Ldst-India Company in their conquests in India* App. p. 138 142 _-Acciui 

TZl 527T "ft “‘i •&*?** « •» rmit reiations ,i„c.'l813 App. 
J.' , -Actual condition of the relation of the Indian Government with the several 

whpffip' UI1 f GI t‘ S ? on / ro ’ ^PP- P- 130-Amount of force required in native state 

whethei by stipulation, or the ordinary effects of obligations, &c. App. p. 132—— 

1 « neial effects of conquests and of changes of political relations since 1813, App. 
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p. 137. 
Russia* 
Northern 


* fw a . bdlt a of an y invasion from Russia discussed; policy of guarding our 
11 a fl0nl !? rs b y "' e11 arranged treaties with the Rajpoot states. Tod App p 80_ 

vth.1 wtT^l° f 1 R T ia bC VP directed ^ the barbarhm natroiuinter- 

7Ser!Xp p 3^- P “TV *“ ”«»" 

1513 P° n duct >- Rajpootana; combination of the commercial people 

'5 “re ’ J y y Mmf ** 10 f0 ™ “ lrep6K for ,r »^ 

Rut turn Siug. See 'Bijawar, Rajah of.’ 
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he treaty of Salbey, in 1?82, the Mahrattas ceded to the < 


inland of Salsette, in the vicinity of Bombay, an acquisition of considerable value, Jones, 
App. p. 150. ,;V , ,y. 

Salt, Benefits which might be derived both to our allies and inhabitants our own pro¬ 
vinces, but for our Bengal salt monopoly, and our protecting duties. Tod, App. p. 77, 

, 125-The 


vmces. 

See also / Travancore/ 


Sattarah . Nature of the treaty with the rajah of Sattarah, Jenkins, App* p 

rajah now administers his own government with credit, Jenkins, App. p. 125--By 

treaty with him, 1819, the rajah was fixed in complete dependence, and an English 

resident has been stationed at his court, Russell , App. p. 125-His elevation to a prin- 

‘ duality formed by the British power on the destruction of Bajee Row's government, 
Jones, App. p. 162. 

‘ Treaties concluded with the rajah of Sattarah, 1819, and stipulations contained therein* 

Jones, App. p. ISO--Our relations with the rajah of Sattarah have undergone no 

change since first established, I Si 8, and settled, 1822, Malcolm., App. p. 404 Rupture 
between the rajah and the family of the chief of Ukuleote, who was under the rajah’s 
care as a minor ; prompt manner in which the. tumult was suppressed, Malcolm > App. 

p..404~-Of interference by the East-India Company in the affairs of native states, 

having for its object the reformation of the civil and military administration of that state, 
Jones , App. p. 299. 

Sarigus. See f Bhow Ram Chunder Bullor/ 

Sml Doonierput . . Translation, of an ikarnameh, or obligation of allegiance, presented by 
Saul Doonierput, engaging to abstain from intercourse with marauders ; to avoid quarrels 
with government servants; to refer disputes to officers of Government, and abide by 
their decisions ; to guard the passes of the ghauts against marauders; to give timely 
notice of any invasion; to find guides and supplies for British troops ascending the 
ghauts ; io give up British subjects absconding ; not to harbour thieves; to give up 
felons and murderers; not to give shelter to certain rebels ; and to do other acts of 

allegiance to the British Government, App. p. 533*-Translation of a sunnud granted 

to Saul Doonierput, granting him certain villages in consideration of his obedience and 

delivering in the above ikarnameh, App. p. 535—-List of the villages referred to in the 

above sunnud. App. p. 535. 

Sawuntwarree . In 1812 engagements were first entered into with the chief, which were 
afterwards altered, 1819T820, Jones , App. p. 178* 

Schools. See f Calcutta College/ f Haileybury College.’ 

Scinde* See * Hyderabad/ 

Scindia . He is the only prince within the Peninsula who preserves the semblance of 
independence, and he preserves no more than the semblance ; his power has been Com¬ 
pletely broken by a succession of reverses ; his dominions are Surrounded by the teriv 
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- — ^w*M***^ Wiuujciivcwfui \M. UJU .1 uiuariy v,cii ? ip L/, **U7ljejr, 

app, p, loir ——.Nature of our relations with Scindia, which commenced l^Sl, Jones, 
App. p. IS?, 21 7— —-Important result of the war %yith Scjndia, was the annihilation of 
tue f rench interest at ms court; means taken by Lord Wellesley to procure the desertion 
from Scindia’s service of French" find nth&r Ae 


Y‘-*v Mwwuii , *«»«”*,? umcu i/y .umu v t yuvvivy iu procure. iue - ueaejruon 
from Scindia’s service of French and other European officers ; effect of which policy pras 
to weaken the confidence of Scindia and other native chiefs in the fidelity of European 
adventurers, Jones,. .A'pji p. 154* t , , ;t t) ,, i. 

See also r Dooab.’ 

aS eiksj Chiefs. Situation of their territory, Mill 13—*-In 1809 these chiefs were declared 
to he under i he protection of the British Government; nature of the engagements entered 
into with those chiefs, Jones t App, p. 177, 

Sertitnpbre. ' A Danish'settlement neay Calcutta/ jWVW 26. < •; 4 


Seringapatam, See < Tippoo Sultan.’ 




Shah Allum, See * Dewanny.’ 
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Shag.eeChcHraputty Maharaj Kurraveer, See ' Colapore, Rajah of/ 1 •! , r 

Shapuree, Island of (Maim by the rajah of Arraean, of the island of Shapuree ; rejection 
of claim, from the British right thereto being undoubted • seizure by the Birmes# of the 
island, and slaughter of the sepoy guard.; re-occupation w the island by British troops, 
bpt which were, withdrawn from the unhealthiness of the station ; possession cbnsiefquentily 
taken by . the Bir these, and subsequent war with them, Jones, App, p. 165, ; ' 

Sheikh Sha.khhool bin Dhyab. Translation of the preliminary treaty with Sheikh Shakh- 
bool bin Dhyab of Abon Dhyabee, stipulating for the delivery up of piratical vessels ; 
Sheik Shakhbool to be admitted to the terms of the general treaty with the friendly 
Arabs, App, p. 60S. 

Shipping. Facilities for ship.building at Bombay, Walker, App, p. 346--Value of 

shipping built of teak-wood, as. compared with British-built vessels. Walker, App. p. 340 
—^-" Cheapness of ship-building as compared with England, Walker , App. p, 346. 

See alio, c Acheen.’ 

Sjhore, Sir John. See f Dutch Settlements.’ 

Shroffs, See ‘ Currency.’ 

Shuja/wt Khan. Sunnud to Shujahut Khan, chief of Pindarries, reciting leave having been 
granted by the Governor-general for t6e chief to remain at Afalwa, under stipulation to 
resjde with his family and dependents at Bhopaul, and be subordinate to the jurisdiction 
of the Nawaub ; and granting him, in expectation of future good conduct, an annual 
stipend, App. p. 598. 

Intercourse of the Company therewith. is principally of a commercial naturp. Rep. 
P’ Negotiations entered into with this power at the commencement of the iJirmese 

yvar; comcpercial treaty concluded by Captain Burney, Jones, App. p. 16C--™-IVeaty 
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chanty and complaints 
Stbe re^dence of meMmhtb,— 

Of wreck: disposal of the property of persons dying; as to trading with countries in which 
it has not been customary to trade; mutual free trade with different countries ; inspection 
of letters; obstruction to commerce not to be given to certain states; regulations as to 
trading, and other matters relating 1 to> Queda and Perak, App. p. Old : Agree¬ 
ment with respect to English Vessels to Bankok, App. p. 627. 

See f Ambassadors.’ c Ava.’ 


Siccim Nature of the treaty guaranteeing the dominions of the Rtijah of Siccim, M'Cutloc),, 
/tpp. p. S-i—BWtft of a surinud for the Rajah of Siccim, granting certain lands to the 
rajah in consideration of his services, to be held under the supremacy of the British 
Government., and on conditions named; British laws not to be introduced into the 
territories, but the rajah to make laws suited to the habits ol the inhabitants; a previous 
treaty to remain in force as far as applicable to the circumstances of those lands; 
criminals and public defaulters to be surrendered, police officers to be allowed to pursiue 
them ; from the distance of the rajah’s residence from the Company’s provinces, orders 
sent to.jtlie local authorities by the Governor-general on an emergency are to be carried 
into execution in the same manner as if coming from the tajah ; boundaries of the low 
lauds granted to the rajah to be surveyed by a British officer, and their limits defined, 
App. p. •'MIS. 

Si-moor., See * Futtoh Sing.’ 


Singapore. Was ceded by the King of the Netherlands in 1824, in exchange far the 
ifritish settlement of Bencooien in Sumatra, Rep. p; 103——Extent oi tradei at, Mul 20 

_Negotiations by which we first obtained a footing in the isiand, and have since 

become. sovereigns of the whole and the adjacent islets, Crawfutd, App. p, 39, 40. 

See also 1 Johore.’ 


Sitdars. In the estimation of their countrymen are a hereditary nobility; association with 
1 ' them is prized by the natives, Malcolm, App. p. 104— Impolicy of displacing the native 
Sirdars and of thereby exciting a feeling of hostility to (fttr political influence, Jokes, 
App. p. 276—-i-Exerhption of Sirdars from the process of the Adawlut CovutS, Malcolm, 
App. p. 405; 

Sirhind, See f Malwa.’ 


Slave Trade. Treaties of the Company with the imaurh of Muscat and other chiefs on the 
western shores of the Persian Gulf, for the suppression of the Slave Trade; manner in 
which the duties of the political agents established for the f ulfilment of those treaties 
might be as efficiently and less expensively performed. Rep. p. 104. 

SmhawuS and My gown. Translation of an ikarnameh or obligation of allegiance presented 
bv Laul Aumaun Sing of Souhawul arid RvgoWn, engaging liot to protect marauders or 
hold intercourse with them; to avoki disputes with the servants of the British Gover- 
meut • to refer disputes to the decision of the British Government, and to abide thereby ; 


to make no reprisals, to guard passes up the ghauts, to give notice of invasion ; to find 
guides and provisions for British troops ascending the ghauts ; to give up British subjects 
ahsfihndinff and taking refugd in his territories; not to give certain rebels shelter or pro- 


absctmdiug and taking iciugu *« «u ranrouv,, uh. *,•’ ~ ~—"- - 

feetiofn and to db other titts of allegiance to the British Government, App. p 
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•dam Sham. See ' Acheen, Kmg; of. 

5 of state pensioners. Rep. p. 104——They are the des 
e dominions are possessed by the British; on these prii 
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See also f Lai 
Sr$> Sultan 


sioners . JNames < 

of fovereigns whose di x . 

their posterity pensions have been settled suitable to their birth; they are great 
to the remnant of dignity left them, and are held in a certain degree of 
natives; there is no doDger of their disturbing the peace of India, Rep. p. 110. 

Steam Vessels. Injurious effects to the happiness of the people to he apprehended from 

the introduction of steathfor the purposes of grindingcom in India, !Torf> -App. p. 79 -- 

' maintaining an establishment at Bombay for the purposes of defence, Sup- 
acy, and mercantile pursuits on the Indus, Malcolm , App. p. 101, 102, 

... ■ * 

•inces. Names of the principal stipendiary princes in India, aud nature of 


the relations of the British Government with them, Jones, App. p. 17) 


i /WH. 


Stolen Properly. Sec « Villages.’ 
Stores. See ‘Acheen, King of.’ 


>sidiary Systehi. Recapitulation of the evidence, showing 1 the diversity of opinion that 
seems to exist on the subject of the subsidiary system. Rep. p. 105; 109——General 
effect of the subsidiary system ; advantages and disadvantages thereof, M ( (hillock, App, 

p, II - Duff, App. p. 146'--Extract from a letter from Sir Thomas Munro to the 

Marquis of Hastings on the subject of these alliances, M f Cuttack, App. p. 11—«— Our 
interference in the internal affairs of protected states varies much both in character and 
extent, Elvhimtone , App. p. 118——Relations arising out of an alliance with us upon 
the subsidtlly system is one of absolute dependence, Russell, App. p. of 

which our subsidiary system has been productive is irremediable, Russell, App. p. 137. 

System of subsidiary alliances, as planned by the Marquis of Wellesley, was formed on 

a clear view of what our situation rendered expedient, Duff, App. p, 147--Review of 

the system of subsidiary alliance with reference to its subserviency to British interests, and 
to its operation on the character and condition of the native states in which it has been 

established, Jones , App. p. 193--State of our subsidiary alliances subsequently to the 

close of Lord Wellesley's administration, Jones, App. p. 221--Objections to the sub¬ 

sidiary system, Jones, App. p. 239——Advantages of subsidiary treaties, Jones, App. 
p. 242—™ Whether it be practicable to abandon the system of subsidiary alliance, Jones, 
App. p. 243. 
r v See also * Treaties/ 

Subsidiary Force . Natural tendency thereof in every country in which they exist to render 
thp government weak and oppressive, and to extinguish all honourable spirit among the 
higher classes, and to degrade and impoverish the whole people, App. p. 463. 

Succession to the Throne . Opinion concerning interference in cases of disputed succession, 
Jones, App. p. 249. ■ 

•Sulbey, Treaty of. See f Salsette/ 

Sultan bin S^ggur, Translation of the preliminary treaty with Sultan bin Suggur, stipu- 
. for the surrender of dertain, towers, .guns, dud vessels ; Indian, prisoners, to be 
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I Swtbaloo. See * Goburdun Sing.’ ■' ' 

Spimitd?. Translation of a sunnud granted to different chiefs, as stated in a list subjoined 


p. 580. 
j also r Treaties.’ 
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in a list sut>jv^4iivu tt 
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. Translation of a sunnud granted to di 

Sumaroo Thakar. Translation of a sunnud granted to Sunsaroo Thokar for;the thakoo- 
raee of Bherloop ; to maintain forty beegarahs ; nuzzerana remitted; to keep up roads ; 

, to join with his troops in case of war, App. p. 581. 

Supplier. Stipulation in subsidiary treaties for furnishing supplies to British troops passing 
through the jaghire, App. p. 600. 

Supreme Court, Importance of questions connected with the Supreme Court and the 
Government; alterations suggested which might prevent collision, Elphinsf.one, App. 

„ v .m. ; 

Surje Aujengaun , Treaty of. See * Dooab.’ 

Siirat. Civil and military government was, 1830, vested in the East-India Company ; 
stipend allowed to the nabob, Jones. App. p. 171. 

Stalege, River. Translation of an ittilah-nameh addressed to the chief of the country of 
Malwa and Sirhind, on this side the river Sutlege, placing the country under British 
protection, without pecuniary tribute ; chiefs to exercise authority in their own posses¬ 
sions ; necessaries to be supplied British forces marching through the country for the general 
welfare; chiefs with their forces to join the British army in repelling enemies; European 
articles brought by merchants for‘the use of the army, as also horses purchased for 

cavalry regiments, to pass without molestation or demand of duty, App. p.526-- 

Translation of a sunnud granted to the chiefs of Malwa and Sirhind, oil this side the 
river Sutlege, reciting the above ittilah-nameh, and disclaiming intention of the British 
Government to pay attention to the complaints of certain zemindars,'but to leave them to 
exercise their own authority iu their own possessions; but in case of forcible dispossession, 
restitution to be made, App. p. 560. 

Syajee. See f Guicowar.* 

Syjful, Axilum. See ‘ Acheen, King of.’ 


T, 

Tanjore, Rajah of. Cession of his territories to the East-Iudia Company, 1799; sums 
agreed to be allowed for his use; regulation ofannuity, 1828-29, App. p; 170. . 

See also ‘ Munro, Sir Thomas.’ 

Teak-wood . Superior advantages of teak-wood over other timber for ship-building. Walker, 
App. p. 346. , 

Tenasserivi Provinces. The Tenasserim provinces, which include Tavoy and Mergui, have 
hitherto proved but an unprofitable acquisition; but from impulse given by Government 
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to ptotfu^tive industry, and security afforded by the institutions tc life and property/ May 
draw mlislik hidden resources, and have a favourable effect on the revenuej, /orf^v App. 


' i ’ 1 " 1: V 

Territory. What acquisitions of territory have been made, and what material 

■ , HKt . 1.' ||j v • 


je or 
Cuttack, App. p. 5; 


enlargement of, our political relations has been effei 
/////, App. p v 15; Close, App. pv 1.9 Baillie, 

Edmonstone, App. p, 42 fMuvro, App. p. 63 ; Pitman, 

Malcolm, Six* John , App. p. 91 Gardner, App. p. 114; Elphinst 
Russell, App. p r 129 ; Duff, App. p. 145——Acquisitions of terrifor 

3 3 " ‘ 1 1 or enlargement of political relations which has been effected 

p. p. 5-Summary statement explanatory of the progress of 

\ noli Heal connexions of the British ’Government in Iirdia. from 


. _ . 

made, and material change 

the territorial dominion and political connexions of the British G overnment in India, from 

1765, Jones, App. p. 149-Observations upon the practicability, without endangering 

the safety of the Indian empire, to arrest its progress towards further extension,, or to 
contract its present limits, Jones, App. p. 316; Walker, App. p. 321-—-Arrangements 
necessary on any plan being carried into execution for a curtailment of territory, App* 
p. 358—'—-Neither strength nor security have been increased by extended empire, App. 
361. ■■■;" ■ , ' ' >n. ^ l4 ^% fe'f V. [ 


Thakoor Doorjun Sing . Translation of a sunnud granted to Thakoor Doorjun Sing, 
reciting his established proprietorship of a certain pefgunnah, and his 'Attachment to the 
British Government; his request of a grant of a jaghire from the British Govemment; his 
presentation of an obligation of allegiance, granting him possession of certain villages In 
consideration of his obedience, App. p. 579. 

Th>cmnadars. Attempt by the late King of Oude to keep the appointment of tharmadars 
in the hands of Government, instead of leaving* them to be filled by aumils; opposition 
thereto by Rumdial, being aided by the aumils ; distress of the thaimadars, from receiv¬ 
ing no pay; consequent abolition of their functions, App. p. 491. 
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Thieves. Stimulation U subsidiary treaties against harbouring sieves, App. p. 600. 

.4,v, See ajiao * Crime*’,. j # . 

Thokur Ju graft. Translation of a sunnud granted to Thokur Jugrafc, for the fhakooraee 
ofBirls, bri condition of maintaining thirty beegaralis at Sumbaloo ; to attend! with force iri 
case of war * to maintain roads twelve feet broad throughout the thakooraee; nuzzeirana 
remitted, App. p. 581. 

Tillamasawy . See * Acheen, king of.’ 

Timber . Admirable situation of Bombay for receiving constant supplies of timber, Walft'et, 
App. p. 346. ' #; t 

See also * Travancore.’ 

Tippoo SidtaiL War with the British; his downfall; storming of Seringapatam, and his 

death, Jones , App. p. 151--Observations upon the causes and effects of the wars with 

Tippoo, Walker, App. p. 349. ^ ^ 4; . , *,/ / 

Tobacco. So© * Revenue.* * Travancore.’ ip v- •! . 

Tod, Lieutenant-colonel. Answer to Circular by the Board of Control relative to character 
and extent of the interference exercised hy the East-India Company in the territorial 

affairs of tlie protected states, App. p, 7$ -How far the strength and distribution of 

the British army in India has been regulated with attention to the changes in our political 
position* &(?„* with, reference to* the forces belonging to native states on whose- aid- yr& 
could depend, .or against, wdtemiwe- have to guard, App. p> 83~-^Hb-w- far the- prih- 
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merit then restored to the native \ 
with Travaneore from 1788 to the present 
Wellesley’s administration, Jtfnes, App. . # 

Company in the affairs of this state, having for its object the reformation of 

military administration of the state, Jones , App. p. “287-Extract fre 

prepared by Colonel Munro, stating the manner in which the affairs of this 

been conducted, Jones, App. p. £90-Justification of the alterations int 

Colonel Munro into the land revenue system of Travaneore, Jones,. App. p. i 
Alterations introduced by Sir T. Munro in the revenue system of the country, Jones , 
App. p. 294—-—Increase in the revenue in consequence of the abolition of several taxes, 
and the consolidation of others; amount received formerly, and subsequent to the alte¬ 
rations on tobacco, salt, lands, sea customs, pepper, timber, &c. Jones , App. p. 29 4 - — — 
Colonel Munro’s opinion of the character of the natives of Travaneore, Jones , App. 
p; 295— : —'Extracts from Despatches from the Court of Directors to the Governor- 
general in Council at Bengal, relative to political transactions w$jh the state of Travan- 
core, App. p. 391. 

Travellers * See ■' Villages/ 

Treaties. Enumeration of the chief provisions which are contained in subsidiary treaties. 

Rep. p. 105-'Native states under the protection of the British Government with whom 

no subsidiary alliances exist. Mill 12-States not under British protection. Mill 

Native States with which subsidiary alliances exist. Mill 12 j Russell 76, 610—-— 

Political situation of the subsidiary princes, Mill 19--^Effect of system at Baroda, 

Bafwbatl 146. *' ,r 

General character of the subsidiary treaties in India; and of their effect upon the different 
countries to which they relate, ATCulloch Jenkins 276; Malcolm 277---—Bad 

" ' ‘ ' ■ .' ^ " V> '* florai ^ - 


effect of the subsidiary system upon the well-being of the inhabitants of India, Mill 36, 










Cm INDEX xo REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

37^4*2, 61; Rum ell' 75~---Gpinion of Sir Johfc" Malcolm as td tl^e polidy of Continuing 

to govern the subsidiary states as at present. Mill 62-"Witness’s opinion on the same 

subject. Mill '62-Appear eminently calculated^ strengthen out military and political 

power in India, Munro 191*——Cannot be withdrawn; with out endangering the security of 
the British Government, Munro 226-—•--Calculated to occasion misgovernment unless 
corrected by the influence of the British resident, Munro 229, 230——Opinion of witness 
upon the general nature and character of our subsidiary treaties in India, and of their 
effect upon the good government of the respective countries to which they relate, Jen¬ 
kins 276-Great proportion of power has arisen from subsidiary treaties, Jenkins 

e and charges of several states subject, to subsidiary treaties, Jenkins 

Natural effects of such alliances is, to lessen the energy and self-dependence of the 

native state, Jenkins 276-General benefit of direct interference and control over the 

subsidiary states, Je?ikms 276-Effects of subsidiary system on the states of Central 

India, Jenkins 276-Result of subsidiary treaties, which have been very dependent 

upon the character of the princes, their ministers, and the British representatives employed 

at their courts, Malcolm 277---Anxiety of residents to dimmish the sufferings of the 

people ; difficulty of obtaining information concerning their oppression, Mill 45——Only 
in cases of great emergency that residents should assume the direct management of affaits, 

Munro ■ 221/222-Evil effects of the subsidiary system, Bay ley 294--Generalcauses 

of injurious tendency of the subsidiary system on the allied states. Bay ley 302--—-Rights 
of interference under these treaties. Bay ley 315—^-Manner in which justice is' adminis¬ 
tered generally in those places with which we are connected by subsidiary treaties, Bayley 
830——Interference of the Company has a beneficial effect upon the prosperity of the 
inhabitants, Close 382—384. 

Subsidiary system is calculated to promote the interests of English Government, and to 
increase the prosperity of the country at large, Close 399—System not answered so 

well with Mahomedan governments as with Hindoos, Close 400-Objections which 

have been principally urged against the subsidiary system, Chaplin 518-Justice and 

expediency of the subsidiary system, Baillie 535——Abandonment totally impossible, 

Baillie 535--How far residents can interfere in cases of oppression, BaiUie 558—580 

——Ill effect of the vacillation of residents at different times, as to interfering between 
the sovereign and the people, Baillie 588——Doubts as to the effects of subsidiary trea¬ 
ties on the people generally, Baillie 594-Impossibility of abandoning them without 

subverting the Indian empire, Baillie 602-Necessity of the policy adopted by Lord 

Wellesley, Russell 010-Necessity of increased interference where subsidiary treaties 

have once been established, Russell 612, 613-Supposition by Goveniors-general of 

India, that they are forbidden by a strict interpretation of existing treaties, forcibly to 
compel the fulfilment of a stipulation by which the Vizier of Oude bound himself and his 
successors to introduce a system of administration conducive to the prosperity of his sub¬ 
jects, and to act under the advice of the Supreme Government; difference of opinion 
thereon, by Lord Bentinck, App. p. 460. 

List of Treaties or Engagements between the British Government and the 
Native Princes and States in Asia , arranged alphabetically, viz 


Acheen, King of ... 
AnUfid Rao Guieowar 
Afffj King of 
Bankok 

flSfeow Ram Chunder ) 
Bullar 

Bhurtjoo Chobey, 
Widow of ... 


} 


App. p. eey 

— 519 

— 613,615 

— 627 

— 600 

— .594 


Bijawar, Rajah of ... App. p. 553, 555 

Boondee, Rajah of ... -— 596 

Chobey Chittersaul — 567,569 

Chobey Salagram ... ™ 575,576 

Chukary, Rajah of ™ 553 

Colapore, Rajah of ... — 612,629 

Cuchemh and Nagode — 521,522 

Cuteh, Rao of — 585 
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:han .» A ^.^ 566j TRL—UKlh 


Kw$FW 

, 


Goburdhun 
Gopaul Laul 
Gopaul Si“~ 

(Jurhwal 

Guzerat .. — oio 

Gya Purshaud Chobey — 570 

Hassan bin Ali ... - 60S 

Hass an bin Rama ... 603 , 

Hyderabad, in Seinde — 635 

Johore, 


or tmWmbi _ 

— 518 


■ 

n , 

j,566, 

— 1 5$4 

•••, - ft 

' Chobey — 572 

— 537,539 


Index. 


605 Rana Juggut ! 

’aul 


• •• 

*•« 


582,583 


— 603 , Rooder 


yaerauau, ihquuiuc — *•-^ •‘■■jt'r'vr” r A. 

)hore, Sultan and \ _ f 08 Roy Mungree Deo ... ~ 5»I 


Jooggul Purshaud ... >536 Sheikh Shakhbool bin \ 

Khvrpoor, Chief of ... - 632 Dbyab ... ... / 

£ ' r F i*„ , c . rSA SfinloHiit Khan ... 


*•« 
; **• 


jv guar Jt ui ww wuig «» - ^ - 

lyurruin Sing ... —• 583 Siam, King of ... 

Laul Aumaun Sing ... <— 526, 528 Siccim, Rajah of --- 

Laul Shew . — 521,522 Singapore. See < Johore. 

MahaChund... ... — 580 SirhinJ. See ‘Mai wa. r 

Maha Rao Omed Sing — 603 Souhawul and Rvgown —- j>2b, o.-8 

Malwa and Sirhind ... — 526,560 Sultan bin Suggur ... — 603 

Maunbhund. — 581 Sunsaroo Thokar 

Mehendra Sing Teeka — 584 Sutlege River ... 

Muscat, Imaum of ... — 606 Thakoor Doorjun S 

Nagode. See ‘ Cucherah.’ Thokur Jugrak ... 

Nagpore, Rajah of ... — 620,626 


— 

581 


581 

. 

581 


518 


581 

L , ", f : 

533,935 


605 

' : 

598 


616 

'/ «— 

595 

' : -~ 

526,528 


603 

■ X --*■ 

581 

— 1 *m 

526.560 

j ««*-<• . 

579 


581 


See also ‘ Army.’ , ‘Cochin.’ ‘ Cutch.’ ‘ Guieowar,’ ‘ Holkar.’ ‘Lucknow.’ 

Oude.’ ‘ Peishwa.’ ‘ Revenue.’ ‘ Scindia.’ 


‘ Mysore.’ ‘ Nagpore.’ ‘ Nizain.’ 
‘ Subsidiary System.’ ‘ Travancore.’ 


,u. 


HalnBt ffi ' 

tlaSfe 


Wi 


Tribute . Amount of tribute received from the native princes of Central India, 1817-lb, 
1827-28 , Jones, App. p. 188, 

Tributary States. Territories and tributaries acquired in India since 1813, viz. name of 
each state; date of treaty or cession; particulars of tribute, &c.; acquired territories; 
population and surface of square miles, M‘Culloch, App. p. 3. 


Ukidcpte. Rupture between the Rajah of Sattarah and the family of the minor chief of 
Ukuicote ; prompt manner in which the tumult was put an end to, awing to the Governor 
of Bombay being* in the provinces at the time, Malcolm , App. p, 404* 
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V 

Villages. Stipulation in subsidiary treaties that zemindars and heads of villages shall be 
responsible for the property of travellers stolen, App. p. 600. n 
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Walker, Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander. Zeal and ability with which that officer reformed 
the abuses of the civil and military establishments in the Guicowar during the time he 

held the office of resident at Barod'a, Jones , App. p. 296--Letter from B. S. Jones, Esq. 

to Lieuteftant-colonel Walker from the India Board, 1817, concerning the practicability , 
without endangering the safety of the Indian empire, to arrest its progress towards further 
extension, Jones , App. p. 316——Reply of Colonel Walker to the foregoing letter, 
Jones, App. p; 321——-Consideration of the affairs of India, accompanying^ letter of: 

Colonel Walker, Jones , App. p, 337--Letters from Colonel Walker toB.8. Jones, 

Esq. 1818 and 1819, App. p. 347, 349. 

Wars in India, Wars carried on by Lord Cornwallis, on his arrival in India, Russell 75 

-No war has ever been undertaken in India which could have been avoided, Malcolm 

286--Justification of the Mahratta and Pindarry wars, Jenkins 619--Wars into 

which the British Government have entered have been generally brought upon them, 
Bayley 341—Consequences to the country generally, owing to the extension of British 
conquests, Bayley 342. 

Increased or decreased risk of external war or internal hostility, from the cb 
which have taken place in our political relations since 1813, M‘Cullock, App. p. 11- 
No war in India in which we have entered for the last fifty years which could have been 
avoided, Malcolm , App. p. 100-Cause of wars in India, showing the power of Euro¬ 

pean armies over those of the natives, and opening boundless projects of avarice and 
ambition to Europeans, Walker, App. p. 324- i -Wars of the Company have not 
always been produced by ambition and the desire of dominion, Walker, App. p. 325. 

Waste Land, Manner in which waste lands might be brought under tillage, were puttahs 
granted at low rents for a limited period, App. p. 489. 

Wellesley , Marquis of. See f Oude, Province of,’ 

Wilder , Francis , Esq. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Offices held by witness in India, 463 

-Happy condition of the natives of Delhi; better off* than suojects of neighbouring 

states, 471-Insecurity of persons and property in the Rajpoot states; improvement 

since the alliance of the English, 475. 

Wilder, F., Esq. Answer to Circular from the Board of Control relative to character and ex¬ 
tent of the interference exercisextjby the East-India Company in the internal affairs of pro¬ 
tected states, App. p, 29-How far the strength and distribution of the British Indian 

army have been regulated by due attention to the changes that have occurred in our 
political position, and with reference to the forces belonging to native states, on whose 




aid we could depend or against whose hostility we should guard, App. p. 30- 

4aw fli/i rwlrtt/nirvl Ao avviiirlininntr Viaai-i rirlUAticin f A Kt? tn A llin 


How 

far the principles of justice and expediency have been adhereS to by the feast-India Com 

pany in their conquests in India, App. p. 30--What acquisitions of territory have been 

made, aud what material change or enlargement of our political relations has been 
effected since 1813, App. p. 28-Actual condition of the relation of the Indian Go- 
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aent with the several states under its control, App. p. 28 Amount of military 
force required in each instance, whether by express stipulation, or as security against, ex¬ 
traordinary risks, App. p. 28-Financial effects of the conquests and of the changes or 

enlargements of our political relations, which have been made since 1813, App. p. 21 

Writers. Ages at which they may be nominated, Russell, App. p. 141 —No class in the 
kingdom receives a'better moral and intellectual education than the class troin which 
writers are drawn. Russell, App. p. 141-Inadequacy of open competition by examina¬ 

tion for filling the vacant offices, Russell, App. p. 142. 
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Zemindars. Arab zemindars are generally security for Governmen t engagements. Barn - 

wall 173-Manner in which the powerful zemindars in Oude resist (he exactions ot the 

annuls, and insist upon deductions for casualties, &c., they encourage crime by fostering 

idlers and thieves, App. p. 490, 492-Manner in which certain zemindars are subject 

to exactions ujJon new aumils coining into office, App. p. 490——Manner in whit t 
powerful zemindars oppress the poor, by Ukmg possession of their lands, App. p. 431 
Manner in which they would set at nought courts of justice and police j ^^ssity 
for their being reduced to obedience ; manner in which this must be done, App. p. 1 > — 

See also ‘ Villages.’ 
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